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NATURAL INEOUALITY OF MEN. 


'I'llK political speculations set forth in Koubseaus Diecoura avr 
Vovujine de ritu'rf(dit^ panni lea hoinmm, and in the more noted 
essay, D\i Conirat Social, which were published, the former in 1754 
and the latter eight years later, are, for the most part, if not wholly, 
founded UjKm concejitions with the origination of which he had 
nothing to do. The political, h'ke the religious, re\olutionary move- 
ment of the eighteenth century in France came»from England. 
Hobbes, primarily, and Eocke, secondarily (Kou^Jseau was acquainted 
with the writings of both), supplied every notion of fundamental 
importance which is to be found m the works w^ich I have mentioned. 
But the skill of a nia^^ter of the literary art and the fervour of a 
prophet combined to embellish and intensify the new presentation of 
old speculations; which had the further good fortune to address 
itself to a public as ripe and ready as Balak himself to accept the 
revelations of any seer whose prophecies were to its mind. 

Missionaries, whether of philosophy or of religion, rarely make 
rapid way, unless their preacliings fall in with the prepossessions of 
the multitude of shallow' thinkers, or can be made, to serve as a 
stalking-horse for the promotion of tHe pi^ctical aims of the still 
larger multitude, who do not profess to think touch, but are quite 
certain they want a great deal. Housseau’s ratings are so admirably 
adapted to touch both these classes that the *efifect they produced, 
especially in France, is easily intelligible. For, in the middl/ of the 
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eighteenth century, Frencl\ society (not perhaps so*d!lffiSrentias may 
be imagined ffom other societies before and since) presentej^ two 
large groups of jpeofle who troubled themselyes about politics — in any 
sense other Ihfc that of personal or party i^rigue. There was an 
upper stratuh/of luxurious idlers, yealously^xcluded from political 
action and consequently Ignorant of practical affairs, with no solid 
knowledge or firm principles of any sort ; but, on th other band, 
open-minded to every novelty #rhich could be apprehe 
too much trouble, and exquisitely appreciative of do f 
reasoning ^and clear exposition. Such a public natura m 
Bousseau’s brilliant developments of plausible first pri / 
help of that d priori method which saves so muc. ^ 
investigation.^ It just suitjd the ‘ philosophes,* male ^ 
interchanging their airy epigrams in salooR, which had > jut as much 
likeness to the Academy or to the Stoa, as the ‘ philosophes ’ had to 
the philosophers of antiquity^ 

I do not forget the existence of men of the type of Montesquieu 
orD’Argenson in the France of the eighteenth century, when I take 
this as a fair representation of the enlightened public of that dav 
The unenlightened public, on the other hand, the people n "f 
morally and physically debased by sheer hungei^ or* those, uot so 
■ far dulled or infuriated by absolute want, who j^t were maddened by 
the wrongs of every description inflicted upon them by ilitical 
‘system, which so far as its proper object, the welfare of ihe people, 
was concerned was effete and^owerlesh ; the subjects of a government 
smitten with paralysis for everything but the working of iniquity anu 
the generation of scandals ; tliese naturally hailed with rupture the 
appearance of the teacher who clothed passion in the garb of philo- 
sophy; and preached the sweeping away of injustice by the perpetra- 
tion of furtheifc injustice, aaif it weie imthing but the conversion of 
sound theory into practice. • 

It is true that anyone who ha8*looked below the surface ® will 
baldly be disposed tc^ join in the cry which is so often raised against 
the ‘ philosophes ’ that their ^ infidel and levelling * principles brought 


* In his famons iivork on Annent LawXh^ Idtu Sir Honry Maine has remarked, 
with great justice, tiiat Kousstau’s philosophy ‘still possesses singular fascination 
for the looser thinkers of every country ; ’ that ‘it helped most powerfully to bring 
about the grosser disappointments of which the first French Revolution was fertile/ 
and that ‘it ga^ birth, or intense stimulus, to the vices of mental habit all but uni- 
versal at the time, disdain of positive law, impatiftice of experience, and the preference 
oihprUtrito all other reasoning’ (pp. 8D-92). I s|a11 often have to quote Ano^fnt 
Lam. The first edition of this admpwble book was published in 1861, but now, after 
eighteen years of growing ^fluenee on thoughtful men, it seems to be forgotten, 

wilfully ignored, by the ruck of political speculators. It is enough to make one 
despair of the future that Dsmos and the Bourbons seem to be much alike in their 
wantiO*^ capacity for either learning or forgetting. * 

* Thgse who desire to do so with ease and pleasure should read M. Booquaiti’s 

Frants avtmt la Jlholutim. It is really a luminous book, 
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about the French Revolution. People, like the Marquis d’Argenson, 
witt^ political ejes in their heads, saw that 'the Revolution was 
inevitable before Rousseau wrote a line. In truth, the Bull ^ Uni* 
genitus,* the interested restiveness of the Parliaments and the 
extravagancies and pr<^fligacy oP the Court had a great deal more 
influence in generating the catastrophe than all the ‘ phllosophes * 
that ever put pen to paxier. But, undoubtedly, Rousseau's extremely 
attractive nd widely read writings (fid a great deal to give a colour 
of rations ity to those principles 'sf ’89 * %^hich^ even after the lapse 
of a centu are <x>nsidered by a good many people to be the Magna 
Charts of te human race. ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ is 
still the wai cry of those, and they arehiany, who think, with Rousseaus 
that hums Mifferings muit needs be t^e consequence of the artifiiv 
cial arran^ ments of society and can all be alleviated or removed 
by ix)litical changes. 

The intellectual impulse which may thui» be fairly enough con- 
nected with the name of the Genevese dreamer has by no means 
h{)ent itself in the century and a half which has elapsed since it was 
rriven. On the contrary, after a period of comparative obscurity (at 
. outside Vrar.cc), Koii'iseauism has gradually come to the front 
agaii , and at pre^^-'it promi«»ef* to exert once more a very grave 
inilu^ nee on practical life. The two essays to which I have referred 
are, ^ appearance, very little known to the present generation of 
those who have followed in Rousseau’s track. None the less is it 
true that his teachings, filtered through innumerable channels and 
passing under other names, are still regardeef as the foundations of 
political science by the existing representatives of the classes who 
were so much attracted by them when they were put forth. My 
friend, Mr. John Morley, who probably knows more about Rousseau 
and his scliool than anybody else,^ must have been‘*entertained (so 
far as amusement is possible to the subject of the process of ‘ heck- 
ling’) when Rousseau’s plaU^ the indigestibility of which he exposed 

% 

uhuhon^ht to l)o tian<<Ut((l for tlio benefit of our riMiip public men, who, hn>in$' 
luid the of a public school education, are so often iiimbl- to n*aJ French 

\Mt h (. omforl For deeper students there is, of coarse, the great work of M. Taine, 
Let vrxginet de la France eontemporaxne, 

• SirH Maine obser^cs lh.it the * strictly juridical axiom ’of the lawyers of tin* 

Antonineera (*omiu>s homines naturilaH]uales sunt ’), after passing through the hands 
of Rousseau, anil being adoptetl by the founders of the Constitution of the Unlte<l 
btatcH, returned to Prance eiidowcc^ with vastly greater energy and flignitA , and that 
* of all ** the principles of 1789 " it is the on^whieh has been leastfstrunuously assailed, 
which has most thoroughly learned modern ojiinion, and which promises to modify 
most deeply the constitution of societies, and the politics of islates ’ (^Ancient Law^ 
p f'Ci) . . o 

* If I had not reason to think that Mr. Morley’s Ba^ueau. and Sir Heniy^Maine’s 
Ancient LanCt especially the ucjmirablc chapters 3 and 4, must he iinknoan to many 
jiohtical writers and speakers, and h fortiori to the gendiral public, there* would he 
no excuse for the present essay, a hit h simply restates the ctibo wliicli thos l.a\e so 
exhaust ivelv froa(t*d' 

liZ 
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80 many years ago, were set before him as a wholesome British dish ; 
the situation had a certain piquancy, which no one would approbate 
more keenly.* • ' 

happened to be’ very much occupied np^ subjects of a totally 
different character, and had no mind to leave them, when the narra- 
tive of this occurrence and some letters to which it gave rise, appeared 
in the Times. But I have very long entertained the conviction that 
the reviyed Rousseauism of our^ay is working sad mischief, leading 
astray those who hav(^not the time,#even when they possess the ability, 
to go tc the root of the superficially plausible doctrines which are 
disseminated among them. And I thought it was my duty to sec 
whether some thirty years* training in the art of making difficult 
questions intelligible to audiences without^ much learning, but with 
that abundance of keen practical sense which characteri'^es English 
wurkiqen of the better clas^ would tenable me to do something 
towards the counteraction of the fallacious guidance which is offered 
to them. Perhaps 1 may be permitted to add that the subject was 
by no means new to me. Very curious caM‘s of communal organisa- 
tion and difficult questioift involving the whole subject of, the rights 
of property come before those whose duty it is toafquaTnt themsefves 
with the condition of either sea or freshwater .fisheries, or with the 
administration of Fishery Laws. For a number of years it was my 
fate to discharge such duties to the best of my ability ; and, in doing 
80,^1 was brought face to face with the problem of landownership and 
the difficulties which arise out of the conflicting claims of commoners 
and owners in severally. And I had good reason to know that mis- 
taken theories on these subjects are very liabh* to be translated into 
illegal actions. I cannot say whether the letters which 1 wrote in any 
degree attained the object (of vastl}-^ gutter imi)ortance, to my mind, 
than any personal questioner which I had in view. But I wa? quite 
aware, whatever their other results, they would probably in\olve me 
in disagreeable conset^uences ; and, among the rest, in tlie necessity 
of proving a variety of statements, which I could only adumbrate 
within the compass of the space that the Times coulu ;ifford me, 
liberal as the editor showed himself to be in that respect. What 1 
purpose to do in the course of the present article, then, is to make 
good these shortcomings ; to show what Rousseau’s doctrines were ; 
and to inquire into their scientific value — with, I hope, that im- 
partiality which it beseems us to exhibit in inquiries into ancient 
history. Having done this I jsre^se to l^ve th^ application of the 
conclusions at which I arrive to the intelligence of my readers, as 
T Ahall thus escape eollision with several of my respected contem- 
poraries.* 

* • • 

• Proni Mr. Herbert fipenccT’s letter in the Timet of the 27th of November, 1889, 

I gather that he altogether repadiatefithe doctrines which I am about to criticise. I 
rejoice to hear it; in the first place, because they thus lo^e tJie shelter of his liigh 
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I have indicated two sources frpm which our knowledge of Rousseau’s 
system may be derived, and it is nbt worth while to go any further. 
]^ut* it is needful to observe that the dicta of tho author of the 
Contrat Social y published in 1762, are not unfrequently very hard — 
indeed 1 might say int^iossible — ^o reconcile with those of the atithor 
of the Disco lira, which appeared eight yeirs earlier ; and tjiat, if any 
one should maintain that the older essay was not meant to be taken 
seriously, or that it has been, in soi^e respects, more or less set aside 
by the later, he might find strong grounds for his opiniod. It is 
enough for me that the same a ’priori method ahd the same fallacious 
assumptions pervade both. 

The thesis of the earlier work* is that man, in the ‘state of 
nature,’ was a very excell^ent creature •indeed, strong, healthy, good 
and contented ; and that all the evils which have befallen him, such 
as feebleness, sickness, wickedness, and misery, result front his having 
forsaken the ‘ state of nature* for the ‘ state of civilisation.* And 
the first step in this downward progress was the setting up of rights 
of seveml projierty. It might seem to a plain man that the 
argument here turns on a matter of fact : jjf it is not historically true 
that men were once* in this ‘ state of nature ’ — what becomes of it 
all ? However, Rousseau tolls us, in the preface to the DiscourSy Jiot 
only that the ‘ state of nature ’ is something which no longer exists, 
but that ‘ i)erliaps it never existed, and probably never will exist** 
Yet it is something ‘ of which it is neverfheless necessary to have 
accurate notions in order to judge oiir present condition rightly.* 
After making this hingular statement, Rousseau goes on to observe : 
* 11 faudrait memo plus de x)hilosophie qu*on ne pense a celui qui 
entreprendrait de determiner exactement les precautions a prendre 
l)our faire snr cc siijet de.^olides observations.* And, certainly, 
the amount of philosophy required to. base an argument on that 
which does not exist, has nbt existed, and, perhaps, never will 
exist, may well seem unattainable — at any rate, at first sight. Yet, 
u]>art from analogies which might be drawn from the mathematical 
sciences — where, for example, a straight line is a thing which has not 
existed, does not exist, and probably never will exist, ahd yet forms 
a good ground for reasoning ; and the value of which I need not stop 
to discuss — I take it that Rousseau has a very comprehensible idea 
at the bottom of this troublesome statement. What I conceive 

him to mean is that it is jiossible to form an ideal conception of what 

• 

authority ; ticcondh , bci after this repudiation, anything I Aay sny in the course 
of the following pages' aguiii.st^ lious.soauisiii Cannot be disa^ecablc to him; and, 
thirdly, b<>caui>e 1 ili-sin* to express my great regret that, in however good company. I 
sliould have lacked the inlelligenuo to ] 1 ercei^e that Mr. Spencer |iud previously^Te- 
pudiuted the views attributed to him by the land soci^ists. May 1 take this oppor* 
tuuity of infuniiing the many fjorrespondents who UMially favour me with consents 
(mostly adverse, 1 am sorry to sa^ ) on what 1 venture to* write, that I have no other 
answer to give them imt l*ilate’b : * What I hove written 1 have written’ 7 I have nq 
energy to \^a^te on replies to irrc'-itousiblc crilicibm. 
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ought to be th& condition of mankind ; ^ and that, having done so, 
we are bound to jddge the existing state of things by that i^eal. 
That assumption *put8 us on the ‘high priori road * at once. 

I do not snppdse that any one is inclined to doubt the usefulness of 
a political ideal as a goal towards wMch social^nduct should strive, 
whether it can ever be completely realised or not ; any more than 
.. any one will doubt that it is useful to have a moral ideal towards 
which personal conduct should^tend, even though one may never 
reach it, £Jertainly, I am the last person to question this, or to 
doubt that politics is as susceptible of treatment by scientific method 
* as any other field of natural knowledge.^ But it will be admitted 
that, great as are the advantages of having a political ideal, fashioned 
by an absolute rule of politidkl conduct, it is perhaps better to do 
without one, rather than to adopt the first phantasm, bred of 
fallacious reasonings and born of the unscientific imagination, which 
presents itself.. The benighted traveller, lost on a moor, who refuses 
to follow a man with a lantern is surely not to be commended. But 
suppose his hesitation arises from a well-grounded doubt as to 
whether the seeming luminary is anything but a will o’ the wisp ? 
And, unless I fail egregiously in attaining my igirpdfte, those ^ho 
read this paper to the end will, I think, have no doubt that the 
political lantern of Rousseauism is a mere corpse candle and will 
plunge those who follow it in the deepest of anarchic bogs. 

There is another point which must be carefully borne in mind in 
any discussion of Bousseau’fi doctrines ; and that is the meaning 
which he attaches to the word ‘ inequality.’ A hundred and fifty 
years ago, as now, political and biological i)hilosopher8 found they 
were natural allies.^ Rousseau is not intelligible without Buifon, 

" Compare Anrirnt Imw : — ‘ The* Law of Natfflre confused the Past and the Pre.senl . 
Lo^rically, d implied a btatc of Naimre which had once liecnrc^'’idat(‘d by Nsdiiral Law ; 
ycl the jurisconsults do not .sjicak dearly or conhdcntly of the cxi-ti-nce of huch a 
state’ (p. 73). ‘There are .-'Oine w riter'* on the subject who alt einjit to e\udo tho 
fundamcHtal difficulty by contending that the ecale of Nature exists in the futnn* an<l 
is tb& goal 1o which all civil laws are moving’ (p. 74). I’he juriscjmsults conceived 
of Natural Law ‘ as a system wdiich ought gr;idually to absorb Ci\ u Lawh ' (p. 7C). * Its 
functions were, ‘‘in ahorl, rcni(*dial, not revolutionary or anarehieaf. And this 
unfortunately is the exact point at wliich the modern view of a liiiw of Nature 
has often ceased to resemble tljo ancient ’ (p. 77). 

’ In the course of the correspondence in tlip Timet to which I have referred, I was 
earnestly exhorted to believe that the world of politics does not lie outside of the 
province of science. My impression is that 1 was trying to teach the public that great 
truth, which I had learned from Mill and Comte, ihirty-five years ago; when, if I mis- 
take not, my well-Cncaning monitor was more ocenpied with peg-tops than with 
politics. See a lecture on the ‘ Educational Value oi the Natural History Sciences’ 
delivered in 1834 (Zay Sermonty p. 37). 

The publication of Bhffon’s IJigtmre NatvreUe began in 1 749. Thus Rousseau 
was indebted to tho naturalist& ; on the otluT liand, in the ease of the elder Darwin 
who siai/cd what is now qsually known ns Lamarck’s hyjiothesis, the naturalist was 
set speculating by the ideas of the philosopher Hu rth^y, transmitted through Priestley. 
See Zbonomia^ I. sect, xzxix. p. 483 (ed. 1793). J liopc sumo day to dual at length 
with this cariou.s fact in BcientiHc history. 
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with whose earlier works he was evidently acquainted, and whose 
influence in the following passage is obvious : — * 

It is easy to see that we must seek the primary cause of the differences by 
whicb men aredintinguished in these successive changes of the human constitution ; 
since it is universally adiShtted that they are, naturally, as equal among 1;hem- 
selves as were the animals of each species before various pbysical^causes bad 
produced, in some of them, the varieties which we observe. In fact, it is not 
conceivable that these first changes, by whatever means they were brought about, “ 
altered, at once and in the same way, all the individuals of a species ; but some having 
become improved or deteriorated, and having acquired different qualities, good or 
bad, which were not inherent in their nature, the others remained longer in their 
original state ; and such was the first source of inequality among men, which is 
more easy to prove thus, in a general way, ih.an to assign exactly to its true 
causes. IVeface.) ^ 

In accordance with this conception of the origin of inequality 
among men, Rousseau distinguishes, at the outset of tho Discoura, 
two kinds of inequality : • • ‘ 

the one which 1 term natural ^ or jthysicalf because it is established by nature, and 
which consists in the diireroiices oi age, health, bodily strength, and intellectual 
or spiritual qualities : the other, which may be called moral, or political, because it 
depf'nds on »bort ot convention, and is establinhecfT' or at least authorised, by the 
consent of inuiik7nd. aTliis last inequality consists in the different privileges which 
some enjoy, to the prejudice of others, ns being richer, more honoured, more 
powerful than the} , (K by making themseh es obeyed by others. 

Of course the question readily suggests itself: Before drawing 
this sharp line of denian'ution between natural and political in- 
equality, might it not be as well to “inquire whether they are not 
intimately connected, in such a manner that* the latter is essentially 
a consetpience of the former? This question is indeed put by 
Rousseau himself. And, as the only answer he has to give is a piece 
of silly and insincere rhetoric* about its being a question fit only for 
slaves to discuss in presence of their masters, we maj fairly conclude 
that he knew well enough he dare not grai)ple with it. The only 
safe course for him was to go by on the other^side and as far as the 
breadth of the road would permit; and, in the rest of his writhags, 
to jilay fiist and loose wdth the two senses of inequality, as con- 
venience might dictate. 

With these preliminary remarks kept well in view, we may pro- 
ceed to the discussion of those fundamental theses of the ‘ Discourse ’ 
and of the ‘ Social Contract’ which Rousseau calls the ^priucipes du 
droit politique.’ Rousseau defines his object thus ; — • 

Je veuz chcrcher dans l*<^dre civil ik p»ut y avoir quelqiib rugle d'admiiiistra- 
tiuxi Idgitimo st eCrc, eii preiiaiit lea houimes tela qu'ilu soiit et lea loia tola qu'elles 
p(‘uvent otro. Je ti\clu*rai d'allier toujuura dtuia cette recherche ce que le droit 
permet avee ce que TiutiJivt preacrit, afin que la juatice *et I'utiiitd ue ae trouvent 
point diviadea. 

• CoHtrat Social, livre 1*'. Compare HobbctiV dedication of Human Aafurc writ- 
ten in liilO:— ‘They who lm\e wiittcn of justice and i>oliey in geneial, do all imude 
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In other words, our philosopher j>ropound8 * sure,’ that 18 * ab- 
solute,’ principles which are, at once ethically and politically, suffi- 
cient rules of .conduct, and that I understand to be the precise object 
of all who have follow.ed in his track. It was said of the Genevese 
theorist, ‘ Le genre humain avait pqjrdu ses titles ; Jean-Jacques les 
a retrouv4^ ; ’ just as his intellectual progeny declare that the nation 
ought to * resume ’ the landed proi)erty of which it has, unfortu- 
nately, lost the title-deeds. ^ 

• • 

We are now in a position to consider what the chief of these 
, principles of the gospel according to Jean Jacques are; — 

1. All men are bom free, politically equal, and good, and in the 
* state of nature ’ remain so ; consequently it is their natural right to 
be free, equal, and (presumably, their duty* to be) good.*® 

2. AU men being equal by natural right, none can have any right 

to encroach on another’s equal right. Hence no man can appropriate 
any part of the'common means of subsistence — that is to say, the 
land or anything which the land produces — without the unanimous 
consent o^ all other men^ Under any other circumstances, property 
is usurpation, or, in plain terms, robber/.*' ^ ' 

3. Political rights, therefore, are based upon "contract ; the so- 
called right of conquest is no right, and x>roperty which has been ac- 
<piired by force may rightly be taken away by force.'* 

I am bound to confess, at the outset, that, while quite open to con- 
viction, I incline to think tha^t the obvious practical consequences of 
these propositions are i^t likely to conduce to the welfare of society, 
and thiit they are certain to i)rove as injurious to the i)Oor as to the 
rich. Due allowance must be made for the j) 08 s*ible influence of such 

each other and tliomfielves 'willi c<mtraflielions, reduce thi*. doctrine to the rules 
and infalliliility of Reason tiure K no way, but, fir'^t, jmt ''Uch i^rinciples down for a 
foundation, a.s paa-iion, not niiMruMinpr, may nyt srek fo disjilace , and afterwards to 
build thereon the truth of ca''e‘» in tlie law of nature (wliich hitherto ha\o been built 
in the air) by def^rees, till tlie whole ha\e lM*en inexpu^^nable ’ However, it muM l»e 
recoljectwl that Hobbes does not start from a prittri principles of etiiic**, but from 
the practical nccc'^sities of men in sociv ty. 

'• Coniraf Social, jn). U8, 9!*. The reftn*nri s lx re pvi n arc to tli&voluincRand 
papr<‘s of Mussay l^athay's edition (1826) IHtcourti, jtagm m ; we especially p. 268. 

” IMscourg, pp. 257, 258-276. How many wild sermons have been preached on 
this text ' * I^norez-vous qu’urie multitude de vo'- frferes perit ou sotilTre ilu besoin do 

ce que \ous avcz dc trop, ct qu’il \ous fallnit tin conscnt(‘incnt expr6s ct unanimc du 
genre humain jiour voiis ajiproprier sur hi suhslstanec comniune tout ce qui alloit au- 
delA dc la votre 1i 

** DUooutb, pp. ^76, 280; fontrat, cliap. iii.f—* Telle fut ou dut etre ’ (charm- 
ing alternative I) ‘ Toriginc de la s^K-ifTc* et dcs llis, qui Honnil^renl do nou voiles 
eutraves au foible et Ue nouvellr.s forces au riche, dfitruisinmt sans rctuur la libert6 
nalurelle, fix^rent pour jamais la loi di* la projirifitfi et de TinSgalit^, d’une adroite 
usurpation firent un droit irrevocable, ct, pour le profit de quelques ambitieux, Bssnjet- 
tirent dfoormais tout le genre humain au travail, 4 la senitudo et ft la misftre* 
(ZKiAwrl, p. 278). Behold*tho quintessence of Rousseauism- method and results — 
with practical application, legible hy the bwifU"'! ninm r ! 
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prejudice as may flow from this ppinion* upon my farther conviction 
that^ regarded from a purely theoretical and ffcienti^c point of view, 
they are so plainly and demonstrably false that, except f^r the gravity 
of their practical consequences, they would be ijdioulous. 

What is the moaning of the famous phrase that ‘ all men are»bom 
free and equal,* which gallicised American^, who were as mqch ‘ philo- 
sophes ’ as their inherited common sense and their practical acquaint- 
ance with men and with affairs wou^d let them be, put forth as the 
foundation of the * Declaration of Independence •? I have seen a 
considerable number of new-born inflints. Without wishing to speak 
of them with the least disrespect — a thing no man can do, without, 
as the proverb says, ‘ fouling his own nest ’ — I fail to understand 
how they can be affirmed to have any political qualities at all. How 
can it be said that these poor little mortals who have not even the 
capacity to kick to any defiqite end, nor indeed to do anything but 
vaguely squirm and 6(iuall, are equal ^litically, except as ail zeros 
may be said to be equal ? How can little creatures be said to be 
‘ free * of w’hom not one would live for four and twenty hours if it 
were not imprisoned by kindly hands an^ coerced into applying ita 
foolish wandering^mouth to'the breast it could never find for itself? 
How is the being whose brain is still too pulpy to hold an idea of any 
description to be a moral agent either good or bad ? Surely it must 
be a joke, and rather a cynical one too, to talk of the political status 
of a new-born child ? But we may carry our questions a step further. 
If it is mere abracadabra to speak of Aien being bom in a state of 
jKilitical freedom and equality, thus fallaciously confusing positive 
equality — that is to say, the equality of powers — with the equality of 
impotences ; in what conceivable state of society is it possible that 
men should not merely be hqp, but pass through childhood and still 
remain free? Has a ^child of fourteen been frq^' to choose its 
language and all the connotations with which words became burdened 
in their use by generation after generation ? Has it been free to 
choose the habits enforced by precept and nfore surely driven ^ome 
by example? Has it been free to invent its own standard of right 
and wrong ? Or rather, has it not been as much held In bondage by 
its surroundings and driven hither and thither by the scourge of 
opinion, as a veritable slave, although the fetters and the whip may 
be invisible and intangible ? 

Surely, Aristotle was much nearer the truth in tl^is matter than 
Hobbes or Rousseau. And ^f the predicate * born ^ave ’ would more 
nearly agree with fact thrfn ‘ bora free,^ what is to be said about ‘ born 
equal’? Rousseau, like the sentimental rhetorician that he was, 
and half, or more than half, sham, as all sentimental rhetoricians 
sagaciously fought shy,, as we have seen,of\he question of tlie influ- 
ence of natural upon political equality. But^those of us whb do not 
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care for sentiment and do care for truth may not evade the considera- 
tion of that which is resSly the key of the position. If Bouss^u, 
instead of letting his children go to the enfante trouvis^ had taken 
the trouble to discharge a father’s duties towards them, he would 
hardly have talked so fast about men being Korn equal, even in a 
political s^se. For, if that merely means that all new-born children 
are political zeros — it is, as we have seen, though true enough, 
nothing to the purpose ; while, i£ it means that, in their potentiality 
of beconiing factors in any social organisation — citizens in Bousseau’s 
sense — ^all men are bom equal, it is probably the most astounding 
• falsity that ever was put forth by a political speculator ; and that, as 
all students of political speculation will agree, is saying a good deal 
for it. In fact, nothing is more remarkably than the wide inequality 
which children, even of the same family, exhibit, as soon as the 
mental add* moral qualities begin to manifest themselves ; which is 
earlier than most people fancy. Every family spontaneously becomes 
a polity. Among the children, there are some who continue to be 
‘ more honoured and more powerful than the rest, and to make them- 
selves obeyed * (sometimes, indeed, by their elders) in^ virtue of 
nothing but their moral and mental qualities.* H^re, ‘politital 
inequality ’ visibly dogs the heels of ‘ natural ’ inequality. The 
group of children becomes a i)olitical body, a civitas, with its 
rights of property, and its practical distinctions of rank and power. 
And all this comes about neither by force nor by fraud, but as the 
necessary consequence of the innate inequalities of capability. 

Thus men are certfiinly not bom free and equal in natural 
qualities ; when they are born, the predicates ‘ free ’ and ‘ equal * in 
the political sense are not ai)plicable to them ; and as they develop, 
year by year, the differences in the poliUcal potentialities with which 
they really are b«m, become more and more obviously converted into 
actual differences — the inequality of political faculty shows itself to 
be a necessary consequence of the inequality of natural faculty. It 
is probably tme that tfie earliest men were nomads. But among a 
body of naked wandering savages, though there may be np verbally 
recognised distinctions of rank or office, superior strength and cun- 
ning confer authority of a more valid kind than that secured by Acts 
of Parliament ; there may be no property in things, but the witless 
man will be poverty-stricken in ideas, the clever man will be a 
capitalist in that same commodity, which in the long mn buys all 
other commoditiqp ; one will miss jopportuni ties, the other will make 
them ; and, proclaim human Equality as lordly as you like. Witless 
wil^ serve his brother. So long as men are men and society is 
society,^ human equality will be a dream ; and the assumption that it 
does exist is as untrue in fact as it sets the mark of impracticability 
.on every theory of what ought to be, which starts from it. 

■ And that last remark suggests that there is another way of re- 
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garding RouBseaa*s speculations.. It may be pointed out that, after 
•'whatever estimate we may form of him', the author of works 
which have made such a noise in the world could •mot.have been a 
mere fool ; and that, if, in their plain and obvious sense, the doctrines 
which he advanced ard so easily Aipset, it is probable that he had in 
his mind something which is dififerent from that sense. , 

I am a good deal disposed to think that this is the case. There 
is much to be said in favour of the«view that Bonsseau, having got 
hold of a plausible hypothesis, more or less unconsciously made up a 
clothing of imaginary facts to hide its real nakedness. He was not 
the first nor the last philosopher to perform this feat. 

As soon as men began to think about political problems, it must 
have struck them that, i( the main object of society was the welfare 
of its members (and until this became clear, political action could 
not have risen above the level of instinct there wereraU sorts of 
distinctions among men, and burdens laid upon them, which 'nowise 
contributed to that end. Even before the great leveller. Borne, 
had actually thrown down innumerable social and national party- walls, 
had absorbed all other forms of citizenship^to her own, and brought 
the inhabitants ofjwhat was then known as the world under one system 
of ol)ligations — thoughtful men were discovering that it was desir- 
able, in the interests of society, that all men should be as free as 
possible, consistently with those interests ; and that they should all be 
equally bound by the ethical and legal obligfhtions which are essential 
to social existence. It will be observed that this conclusion is one which 
might be arrived at by observation and induction from the phenomena of 
])ast and present experience. My belief is that it is the conclusion which 
must be reached by those means, when they are rightly employed — and 
that, in point of fact, the doqtnnes of freedom and equality, so far as 
they were preached by th^ Stoics and others, would have had not the 
least success, if they had not been so far approved by experience and 
so far in harmony with human instincts, that the Boman jurists found 
they could work them up with effect into practical legislation. . For 
the a priori arguments of the philosophers in the last century of the 


'■ It is not to be foTpotten that what we call rational grounds for our beliefs are 
often extremely irrational altciii}its to justify our instincts. 1 cannot doubt that 
human society existed before language or any ethical consciousness. Gregarious 
animals form polities, in wliieh they act ueeunling to rules condueive to the welfare 
of the whole society, although, of course, it woulrl be absurd to say tliat they obey 
laws in the jiiridieal sense. The polities of the mastorless dog| in Eastern cities are 
well known. And, in *nny strul*! of an Englisli town, one may observe a small dog 
chased by a bigger, who turns round the moment he has entered his own territory 
and defies the other ; while, ustially, after various manifestations of anger and^on- 
tempt, the bigger withdraws. Ko doubt the small dog bos had j^revious experience 
of the arrival of assist u nee under sueh eiieumstaneeff, and the big one of the effects 
of sticks and stones and other odd mis.<iiles ; no doubt, tlse associations thussengiained 
are the prime source of the practical aekiiowledgincnt of ownership on both sides. 
1 suspect it has boon ve^ much the same among men. 
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Bepublio, and the first of the Empire, stand examination no better 
than those of the philosophers in the centuries before and after the 
French Kevolution. As is the fashion of speculators, they scorned to 
remain on the safe if. humble ground of experience, and preferred to 
prophesy in>m the sublime cloudland of the a priori ; so that, busied 
with dednption from their ideal * ought to be ’ they overlooked the 
* what has been,’ the * what is,* and the ‘ what can be.’ 

It is to them that we owe thetidea of living ‘ according to nature ’ ; 
which begot the idea of the * state of nature ’ ; which begot the notion 
that the * state of nature ’ was a reality, and that, once upon a time, 
. ‘ all men were free and equal ’ — which again begot the theory, that 
society ought to be reformed in such a manner as to bring back 
these halcyon days of freedom and equa)ity; which begot laisses 
faire and universal suffrage; which begot the theory so dear to 
young men«of more ambition than industry, that, while every other 
trade, business, or profession re*quire8 theoretical training and practical 
skill, and would go to the dogs if those who carry them on were 
appointed by the majority of votes of people who knew nothing about 
it and very little about ^hem — the management of the affairs of 
society wdll be perfectly successful, if only the people^who may ‘be 
trusted to know nothing, will vote into office the people who may 
be trusted to do nothing. 

\ If this is the political ideal of the modern followers of Kousseau, 
I, for my part, object to strive after it, or to do anything but oppose, 
to the best of my ability, those who would fain drive us that way. 
Freedom, used foolishly^ and equality, asserted in words, but every 
moment denied by the facts of nature, are things of which, as it 
seems to me, we have rather too much already. If I mistake uot, 
one thing we need to learn is the necessity of limiting individual 
freedom for the»general goptl; and another,. that, although decision 
by a majority of votes may be as good la rough-and-ready way as can 
be devised to get political questions settled, yet that, theoretically, 
the despotism of a majority is as little justifiable and as dangerous as 
that of one man ; !ind yet another, that voting powei, as a means of 
giving effect tJb opinion, is more likely to prove a curse than a bless- 
ing to the voters, unless that opinion is the result of a sound 
judgment operating upon sound knowledge. Some experience of 
sea-life leads me to think that I should be very sorry to find myself 
on board a ship in which the voices of the cook and the loblolly boys 
counted for as mqch as those of the officers, upon a question of steer- 
ing, or reefing topsails ; or where the * greJt heart ’ of the crew was 
called upon to settle the ship’s course* And there is no sea more 
dangerous than the ocean of practical politics — none in which there 
is more need of good pilotage and of a single, igdfaltering purpose when 
tlie waves rise high. * 

. The conclusion of the whole matter, then, would seem to be that 
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the doctrine that all men are, in any sense, or have been, at any 
time, free and equal, is an utterly baseless dction. Nor does the 
proposition fare much better if we modify it, so as to say that all 
men ought to be free and equal, so long as the * ought ’ poses as a 
command of immutable morality. For, assuredly, it is not intuitively 
certain * that all men ought to be free and equal.’ Therefore, if it 
is to be justified at all a priori^ it must be deducible from some 
proposition wliich is intuitively certain ; and unfortunately none is 
forthcoming. For the proposition that men ought* to be, free to do 
what they please, so long as they do not infringe on the equal rights 
of other men, assumes that men have equal rights and cannot be 
used to prove that assumption. And if, instead of appealing to 
philosophy we turn to revealed religion, I am not aware that either 
Judaism or Christianity affirms the political freedom or the political 
equality of men in Itoiisseau’s sense. They affirm the ‘ equality of 
men before God — but that is an equality eitlier of insignificance or 
of imperfection. 

With the demonstration that men are not all equal under what- 
ever aspeqt they are contemplated, and that the assumption that 
thAy ought tO be j'onsidered e(jual has no sort of a priori foundation 
— however much it may, in reference to positive law, with due limita- 
tions, be justifiable by considerations of practical expediency — the 
bottom of Kousseau’s argument, from a i»'lori ethical assumptions to 
the denial of the right of an individual to hold private property, falls 
out. For Kousseau, with more logical consistency than some of those 
who have come after him, puts the land and ift produce upon the same 
footing. ‘ Vous etes perdus si vous oubliez que les fruits sont a tons, 
et que la terre n’est a [K*rstmne,’ says he. 

From Kousseau's jioint oC,view, this is, in fact, the only rational 
conclusion from the })rcinisses. The attempt to drawn distinction be- 
tween land, as a limited commodity, and other things as unlimited, 
is an obvious fallacy. For, according to him,’^ the total habi- 
table surface of the earth is the property of the whole human 
race in common. Undoubtedly, the habitable and cultivable land 
amounts to a definite number of square miles, which, by no 
effort of human ingenuity, at present known or suspected, can 
be sensibly increased beyond the area of that part of the globe 
which is not covered by water; and therefore its quantity is 
limited. But if the land^ is limited, so is the quantity of the 
trees that will grow on it; of the cattle that can be pastured 
on it ; of the crops that can be raisecT from it ; of .the minerals that 
can be dug from it; of the wind ; and of the waterpower, affoi;^ed 
by the limited streams which flow from the^limited heights. .And, if 
the human race were to go on increasing in jiumber at its present 
rate, a lime would come when there would not be standing ground for 
^8 to lIoblK*s, blit on different ffrouiuls. 
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any more ; if it.^ere not tbai^ long before that time, they would have 
eaten up the limited quantity of food-stuffs and died like the locusts 
that have consumed evezything eatable in an oasis of the desert. The 
attempt to draw ar distinction between land as limited in quantity, in 
the B&nse, I suppose, that it is something that cannot be imported — and 
other things as unlimited, because they can be imported — has arisen 
from the fact that Rousseau’s modem followers entertain the delusion 
that, consistently with their principles, it is possible to suppose that 
a nation h^s right of ownership in the land it occupies. If the island 
of Gieat Britain is the property of the British nation, then, of course, 
* it is true that they cannot have more than somewhere about 90,000 
square miles of land, while the quantity of other things they 
can import is (for the presenir, at anjrate),.practically, if not strictly, 
unlimited. But how is the assumption that the Biitons own Britain, 
to be rehdhciled with the gjreat dictum of Rousseau, that a man 
cannot* rightfuljy appropriate any part of this limited commodity, 
land, without the unanimous consent of all his fellow men ? My 
strong impression is that if a parti-coloured plebiscite of Europeans, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Negroes, Red Indians, Maoris, and alj the other 
inhabitants of the terrestrial globe were to decre<HUs tf) be iisuq)6rs, 
not a soul would budge ; and that, if it came to fighting, Mr. Morley’s 
late ‘ hecklers ’ might be safely depended upon to hold their native 
soil against all intruders, and in the teeth of the most absolute of 

ethical politicians, even {hough he should prove from Rousseau, 

# 

E::c^ingly wt*ll 

Tliat such conduct in as quite atrocious. 

Rousseau’s first and second great doctrines having thus collapsed, 
what is to be said to the third ? •* 

Of course, ifrthere are n# rights of property but those based on 
contract, conquest, that is to say, taking possession by force, of itself 
can confer no right. But, as the doctrine that there are no rights of 
property but those baseS on the consent of the whole human race — that 
is, that A. B. cannot own anything unless the whole of mankind form- 
ally signify tfieir assent to his ownership — turns out to be more than 
doubtful in theory and decidedly inconvenient in practice, we may 
inquire if there is any better reason for the assertion that force can 
confer no right of ownership. Suppose that, in the old seafaring days, 
a pirate attacked an East Indiaman — got soundly beaten and had to 
surrender. Whan the pirates had walked the plank or been hanged, 
had the captain ajxd crew of the East Indiaman no right of property 
in j^be prize — I am not speaking of mere legal right, but ethically ? 
But if, they had, what is the difference when nations attack one 
another ; when there is no way out of their quarrel but the appeal to 
force, and the one that gets the better seizes more or less of the 

other's territory and demands it as the price of peace ? In the Utter 

« • 
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case, in fact, we have a contract,.a pried paid for an ^article — to wit 
peac^_^eUvered, and certain lands taken in* exchange ; and there 
can be no question that the buyer’s title is based on contract. Even 
in the former alternative, I see little difference. . When they declared 
war, the parties knew very well that they referred their case t6 the 
arbitrament of force ; and if contracts a/e eternally valici^ they are 
fully bound to abide by the decision of the arbitrator whom they have 
elected to obey. Therefore, even «n Hobbes’s or Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples, it is not by any means clear to my mind that force, dr rather 
the state of express or tacit contract which follows upon force suc- 
cessfully applied, may not be plausibly considered to confer ownership. 

But if the question is argued, as I think it ought to be, on 
empirical grounds — if thefeal question is not one of imagined b, ‘priori 
principle, but of practical expediency — of the conduct which con- 
duces most to human welfare — then it appears to me tfalitr there is 
much to be said for the opinion* that force effectually and 
thoroughly used, so as to render further opposition hopeless, 
establishes an ownership which should be recognised as soon as 
possible. I am greatly disposed to think, when ownership esta- 
blished by foive h^s endured for many generations, and all sorts of 
contracts have been entered into on the faith of such ownership, the 
attempt to disturb it is \ery much to be deprecated on all grounds# 
For the welfare of society, as for that of individual men, it is surely 
essential that there should be a statute of limitations in respect of the 
conscipiciices of wrong-doing. As there is nothing more fatal to 
nobility of peisonal character than the nufting of the feeling of 
revenge- -nothing that more clearly indicates a barbarous state of 
society tlian the carrying on of a vendetta..^ generation after genera- 
tion, so I take it to be a pLiiii maxim of that political ethic which 
does not profess to ha\e,any greater authority than agreeableness to 
good feeling and goo<l hense cab confer, that the evil deeds of former 
generations — es]K*cially if they were in accordance with the practices 
of a less advanced civilisation, and had the sanction of a less refined 
morality — should, as speedily as possible, be forgotten and buried 
under better things. 

‘ Musst immer thun wie neu geboren ' is the best of all maxims 
for the guidance of the life of States, no less than of individuals. 
However, I express what I personally think, in all humility, in the 
face of the too patent fact, that there are persons of light and leading — 
with a political authority to which J. can make not ^e remotest pre- 
tension, and with a weight of politicaFresponsibility which I rejoice 
to think can never rest on my shoulders — who by no means shg.re 
my opinion, but who, on the contrary, deem it right to fan the 
sparks of revenge which linger among the embers of ancient discords ; 

Submission to the Rt'voliition of 1688 by Jacobites could bo advocated ethically 
on no othor ground, though all borts of pretexts were invented to disguise the fact. 
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and to stand between the dead past and the living present, not with 
the healing purposd of the Jewish leader, but rather to intensify the 
plague of politidlal strife, and hold aloft the brazen image of the 
father^s wrongs, Test the children might perchance forget and forgive. 

• 

However, the question whether the fact that property in land was 
. originally acquired by force invalidates all subsequent dealings in 
that property so completely, thtlt no lapse of time, no formal legali- 
sation, no -passing from hand to hand by free contract through an 
endless series of owners, can extinguish the right of the nation to 
' take it away by force from the latest proprietor, has rather an 
academic than a practical interest, so long as the evidence that 
landed ownership did so aris^ is wanting. • Potent an organon as the 
a priori method may be, its employment in the region of history 
has raiely*been found to yiejd satisfactory results ; and, in this par- 
“ ticular case, thp confident assertions that land was originally held in 
common by the whole nation, and that it has been converted into 
severalty by force, as the outcome of the military spirit rather than 
by the consent, or contrttct, characteristic of industrialispi, are sin- 
gularly ill-founded. • * 

Jjet us see what genuine history has to say to these assertions. 
.‘Perhaps it might have been pardonable in Rousseau to propound such 
a statement as that the j)rimitive landowner was either a robber or a 
cheat ; but, in the course of the century and a half which has elapsed 
since he wrote, and especially in that of the last fifty years, an im- 
mense amount of information on the snbje<‘t of ancient land-tenure 
has come to light ; so that it is no longer pardonahh*, in any one, 
to content himself with Rousseau’s ignorance. Kven a superficial 
glance over the results of modem inv«i?tigations into anthropology, 
archaeology, ancient law aird ancient religion, suffices to show that 
there is not a particle of evidence that men ever existed in 
Rousseau’s state of nqture, and that there are very strong reasons for 
thidking that they never could have done so, and never will do so. 

It is, at^he least, highly probable that the nomadic preceded 
any other social state ; and, as the needs of a wandering hunter’s or 
pastor’s life are far more simple than any other, it follows that the 
inequalities of condition must be less obvious among nomads than 
among settled people. Men who have no costume at all, for example, 
cannot be said to be unequally clothed ; tjiey arc, doubtless, more equal 
than men some 6f whom are well clothed an^ others in rags, though the 
equality is of the negative sort. But it is a profound mistake to ima- 
gine that, in the nomadic condition, any more than in any other which 
has yet been observed, men are either ^ free ’ or * equal ’ in Rousseau’s 
sense. I con call to mind no nomadic naticfb in which women are on 
an equality with men ; nor any in which young men are on the 
same footing as old men ; nor any in which furtyly groups, bound to- 
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gether ‘by blood ties, by their mutual vesponsibility for bloodshed 
and by common worship, do not constitute corpgrate political units, 
in the sense of the city of the Greeks and Roms^ns. ^ A ‘ state of 
nature’ in which noble and peaceful, but nude ^nd ptopertyless, 
savages sit in solitary meditation under trees, unless they are dining 
or amusing themselves in other ways, without cares or responsibilities 
of any sort, is simply another figment of the unscientific im^ination. 
The only uncivilised men of whom anything is really known are ham- 
pered by superstitions and enslaved by conventions, as strange as 
those of the most artificial societies, to an almost incredible degree. 
Furthermore, I think it may be said with much confidence that the 
primitive * landgrabber ’ did not either force or cheat his co-proprie- 
tors into letting him fence in a bit of j)he land which hitherto was 
the property of all. 

The truth is we do not know, and, probably, never shall know com- 
pletely, the nature of all the various processes by which the ownership 
of land was originally brought about. But there is e:fcellent ground 
for sundry probable conclusions in the fact that almost all parts of 
the world, and almost all nations, have yielded evidence that, in the 
earliest settled condition we can get at, land was held as private or 
several ]>roperly, and not as the property of the public, or general 
body of the nation. Now private or several property may be held in^ 
one of two ways. The ownership may be vested in a single in- * 
dividual person, in the ordinary sense of that word ; or it may be 
vested in two or more individuals forming a corporation or legal 
person ; that is to say, an entity which has alkthe duties and respon- 
sibilities of an individual person, but is composed of two or more 
individuals. It is obvious that all the arguments which Rousseau 
uses against individual landojrnership apply to corporate landowner- 
ship. If the rights of A, B, and C are individually y.ily you cannot 
make any more of your 0 by multiplying it by 3. ( A B C) — the cor- 

poration — must be an usurper if A, B, and C taken each by himself is 
so. Moreover, I think I may take it for granted that those who desire 
to make the State universal landowner, would eject a corporation 
from its estates with even less hesitation than they would expel an 
individual. 

The particular method of early landholding of which we have 
the most widespread traces is that in which each of a great number 

of moderate-sized portions of the whole territory occupied by a nation 

• 

'* I may remind thoyeader Uiat, in thei* original eenaes, and nrttat mean, 
not an aggregation of houses, bfit a corpoiatiod. In this sense, the City of London 
IS formed by the freemen of the City, with their Common Councillors, Aldermen, and 
Lord Mayor. * * 

For the difficulties which attach to the establishment of such probable conclu- 
sions, see the remarkable work of M. Fustel de Coulang^s — Beckfrehet wr quilqwt 
problhnet d*JIiitoire : Leg Gemavnt. 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 155. 
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is held in complete and inalienable ownership^^ by the nudes of a 
lamily, or of a small number of actual or supposed kindred families, 
mutually responsible in blood feuds, and worshipping the same God 
or Gods. No femelo bad any share in the ownership of the land. If she 
married outside the community shc^ might take a share of the move- 
ables ; apd, as a rule, she went to her husband’s community. If, 
however, the community was short of hands, the husband might be 
taken into it, and then he acquired aU the rights and responsibilities 
of the other members. Children bom in the community became full 
members of it by domicile, so to speak, not by heredity from their 
parents. This primitive ‘ city * was lodged in one or more dwellings, 
each usually standing in a patch of inclosed ground ; of arable land 
in the immediate neighbourhpod of the dwellings ; while pasture and 
uncleared forest land lay outside all. Each commune was as jealous 
of its rights of ownership as the touchiest of squiics; but, so long 
as the population was as scahty in proiK)rtion to the occupied terri- 
tory, as was usually the case in ancient times, the communities got 
along pretty peaceably >\ith one another. Any notion that all the 
communities which mad^ up the nation had a sort of corporate over- 
lordship over any one, still more that all the rest of th^wdrld had any 
right to complain of their ‘ appropriation of the means of subsist- 
.ence,* most assuredly never entered the heads of our forefathers. 
'But, alongside this ccriiorate several ownershij), there is strong 
ground for the belief that individual ownership was recognised, to a 
certain extent, even in these ^arly times. The inclosure around each 
dwelling was understood to belong to the family inhabiting the dwell- 
ing ; and, for all practical purposes, must have been as much owned by 
the head of it as a modern entailed estate is owned by the possessor 
for the time being. Moreover, if aiy; member of the community 
chose to go outside and clear and cultivate some of the waste, the 
reclaimed land was thenceforth recognised as his, that is to say, the 
right of ownership, in virtue of labour spent, was admitted.'^ 

J'hus it is obvious tdiat, though the early landholders were, to a great 
extent, collective owners, the imaginary rights of mankind to uni- 
versal lando%nership, or even of that of the nation at lirge to the 
whole territory occupied, were utterly ignored; that, so far from 
several ownership being the result of force or fraud, it was the system 
estabUsbed with universal assent ; and that, from the first, in all 
probability, ipdividual rights of property, under certain conditions, 
were fully recogpised and respected. Kbusseau was, therefore, correct, 
in suspecting tlmt his ‘ state ^of nature ’ had never existed — it never 
did, nor anything like it. But it may be said, supposing that all 
this is true, and supposing that the doctrine that Englishmen have 

■■ Inalienable, that is, i{itl)out the consent of the ^hole owning community. 

Ronmeau himself not only admits, but insists on the validity of this claim in the 
ihntrat SaokUtliv. i. chap. ix. 
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no right to their appropriation o( Englith soil is nonuse ; it must, 
nevertheless, be admitted that, at one time, the. great body of the 
nation, consisting of these numerous landowning corporations, com- 
posed of comparatively poor men, did own the .land. And it must 
also be admitted that now they do not ; but that the land is in the 
hands of a relatively small number of actdally or comparatively rich 
proprietors, who constitute perhaps not one per cent, of the population. 
What is this but the result of robbei^ and cheating ? The descend- 
ants* of the robbers and cut-throat soldiers who •came over with 
William of Normandy, have been true to their military instincts, 
and have ‘ conveyed ’ the property of the primitive corporations into 
their own possession. No doubt, that is history made easy; but here, 
once more, tact and a priori speculations cannot be made to fit. 

l^et us look at the case (li^passionately, and by the light of real 
history. No doubt, the early system of land tenure by*oollective 
several ownership was excellently ada]tted to the circumstances’ in 
which mankind found themselves. If it had not been so, it would 
not have endured so long, nor would it have been adox>ted by all 
sorts of different races — from the ancient tjjbh to the Hindoos, and 
from the Russians ^to the Kaffirs and Japanese. These circumF^tances 
were in the main as follows : that there was jdenty of land unoccu- 
pied; that population was very scanty and increased slowly; that, 
wants were simple; that people were content to go on living ip* 
the same way, generation after generation ; that there was no com- 
merce worth speaking of; that manufactures were really that which 
they are etymologically — things made by the^hands ; and that there 
was no need of ca])ita] in the shape of money. Moreover, with such 
methods of warfare as then existed, the system was good for defence, 
and not bad for offence. • 

Yet, even if left to itself, to develoft undisturbedly, without the 
intrusion of force, fraud, or militarism in any shape, the communal 
system, like the individual owner system or the State-owner system, 
or any other system that the wit of man hhs yet devised, wpuld 
sooner or later have had to face the everlasting agrarian difficulty. 
And the m'ore the communities enjoyed general healtlT, peace, and 
plenty, the sooner would the pressure of population upon the means 
of support make itself felt. The difficulty paraded by the opponents 
of individual ownership, that, by the extension of the private appro- 
priation of the means of subsistence, the time woul^ arrive when 
men would come into the world for whom there wa« no place, must 
needs make its ap^pearanfe under any system, unless mankind are 
prevented from multiplying indefinitely. For, even if the habitable 
land is the property of the whole human race, *the multiplication of 
that race must, as we have seen, sooner or later, bring its numbers 
up to the maximum which the produce can sdpport ; and then the 
interesting problem in casuistry, which even absolute political ethics 
• c 2 
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may find puzzling, will arisd: Are ye, who can just exist, bound to 
admit the new-comers who will simply starve themselves anc^ us P 
It the rule th^t any one may exercise his freedom only so far as 
he does not interfere with the freedom of others is all-sufficient, it is 
deaf that the new-comers will have no rights to exist at all, inas- 
much as they will interfere most seriously with the freedom of their 
jiredecessors. The population question is the real riddle of the 
sphinx, to which no political (Edipus has as yet found the answer. 
In view' of ^ the ran^ages of the terrible monster over-mulUplicalion, 
all other riddles sink into insignificance. 

But to return to the question of the manner in which individual 
several ownership has, in our own and some other countries, super- 
seded communal several ownership. Thpre is an exceedingly in- 
structive chapter in M. de Laveleye’s well-known work on ‘ Primitive 
Property,** entitled ‘The Origin of Inequality in lianded Property.* 
And 1 select M. de Ijaveleye as a witness the more willingly, because 
he draws very different conclusions from the facts he so carefully 
adduces to those which they appear to me to support. 

After enumerating various countries in which, as M. de Laveleye 
thinks, inequality and an aristocracy were the resqlt oi^ conquest, he 
asks very pertinently — 

.* But how were they developed in such countries hs Tiermany, which know 
nothing of conquerors cominfr to ertmte a privileged cn‘»tp aliove a vanquished and 
englttved population Originally we ace in (leruiany associations of tree and iiide- 
peudent peasants like the inhabitants of Tii, Schw}/, and Puterwalden at the 
present day. At the clo^e*of the middle ages we find, in the same country, a 
feudal aiistocracy resting more liuavili on the soil, and a rustic population nt >T9 
completely enslaied tlian m h^ngland, Itali, oi France (p 

The author proceeds to answer the^ quest ion which he propounds 
by showing, in •the first pUce, that the admission of the right of 
individuals and their heirs to the land they had reclaimed, which was 
so general, if not universal, created hereditary individual property 
alongside the communal property, so that private estates arose in 
the waste between the sparse communal estates. Aow, it was not 
every family or member of a community that was enterprising enough 
to go out and clear waste lands, or that had the courage to defend 
its possessions when once obtained. The originally small size of the 
domains thus acquired, and the strong stimulus of personal interest, 
led to the introduction of better methods of cultivation than those 
traditional in the communes. A|^d, finally, as the private owner got 
little or no benefit from the Community, Ere was exempted from the 
ebprges and corv^es laid upon its members. The result, as may be 
imagined, was that the jgrivate proprietors, aided by serf-labour, pro- 
spered more than the communities cultivated by their free membra, 
seriously hampered tbem by occupying fresh waste lands, yielded 
more prodnee, and furnished wealth, which, with the help of the 
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majoiiu system, remained concemtrated'in the hands sA owners who, 
in virtue of their possessions, could maintain retainers ; while, freed 
from the need to Ubour, they could occupy themselves with war 
and the cliase, and, as nobles, attend the sovereign. On the other 
hand, their brethren, left behind in the communes, had little chance 
of growing individually rich or powerful, and had to give themselves 
up to agricultural toil. The Bishop of Oxford, in his well-known 
ConatUiUioTial History of EnglandF{\o\, i., p. 51 ), puts the case, as 
his wont is, concisely and precisely : * As the population increased, and 
agriculture itself improved, the mark system must have been super*^ 
seded everywhere.* No doubt, when the nobles had once established 
themselves, they often added force and fraud to their other means of 
enlarging their borders. • But, to begin with, the inequality was 
the result, not of militarism, but of industrialism. Clearing a piece 
of land for the xiurpoae of cultivating ^it and reaping the ^rops for 
one’s own advantage is surely an industrial operation, if ever there 
was one. 

Secondly, M. de Laveleye points out that the Church was a great 
de^ ourer oj commune lands : — ♦ 

‘ We kno^ that a member of the commune could only dispose of 
his share with the consent of his associates, who had a right of re- 
sumption ; but this light could not be exercised against tbe Church.*, 
Accordingly, in these days of religious fervour, the faithful frequently 
left to the Church all that they possessed, not only their house and its 
inclosure, but the undivided share id the mark attached to it’ 
(p. 225). Thus an abbot, or a bishop, became co-proprietor with the 
peasants of a commune ; and, with such a cuckoo in the nest, one can 
conceive that the hedge-sparrows might have a bad time. ‘ Already 
by the end of the ninth centAvy one third of the whole soil of Gaul 
belonged to the clergy ’-([i. 225). But ^ if the meifwho left their 
property to the Church believed that they got their q\iul pro quo 
in the shape of masses for their souls, as they certainly did ; and if 
the Churchmen believed as sincerely (and they certainly did) that 
they gave .valuable consideration for the property left Jt hem, where 
does fraud come in ? Is it not again a truly industrifd operation ? 
Indeed, a keen-witted and eminent Scotch judge once called a huge 
bequest to a Church *fire insurance,’ so emphatically commercial 
did the transaction appear to him. 

Thirdly, personal several property was carved out of the corporate 
communal property in another fashkm, to which no Abjection can be 
taken by industrialism. * Plots of amble laud were granted to 
members of the commune who were skilled artiBcers, as a salary for 
their services. The craft transmitting itself^from father to son, the 
land went with it and grAw into an hereditary jienefice. 

Fourthly, Sir Henry Maine ^ has proved in a very striking manner, 

• St'c F!ariy [Tidory of Tntidutwnf^ especially Lcctnre vi. 
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from the collection of the Brehon*Laws of ancient Ireland, how the 
original communar landownership of the sept, with the allotment of 
an extra alldwance of pasture to the chief, as the honorarium for his 
eer^ces of all kihds; became modified, in consequence of the power 
of keeping more cattle thpn the rest of the sept, thus conferred on 
the chief. He became a lender of cattle at a high rate of interest to his 
more needy sept-fellows, who when they borrowed became bound to do 
him service in other ways and Idst status by falling into the position of 
liis debtors. Hence the chief gradually acquired the characteristics 
* of what naturalists have called ‘ synthetic * and ‘ prophetic * types, 
combining the features of the modem gombeen-man with those 
of the m^em rack-renting landlord, who is commonly supposed to 
be a purely imported Normkn or Saxon product, siiturated with the 
very spirit of industrialism — namely, the determination to get the 
highest price for an article ^hich is to be had. As a fact, the con- 
dition of the. native Irish, under their own chiefs, was as bad in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time as it has ever been sinf‘e. Again, the status 
of the original commoners of the sept was steadily altered for the 
worse by the privilege •which the chief possessed, and pf which he 
freely availed himself, of settling on the waste land dl the commune 
such broken vagabonds of other tribes as sought his patronage and 
‘ protection, and who became absolutely dependent upon him. Thus, 
Vithout war and withopt any necessity for force or fraud (though 
doubtless there was an adventitious abundance of both), the communal 
system was bound to ^o to* pieces, and to be replaced by individual 
ownership, in consequence of the operation of purely industrial causes. 
That is to say, in consequence of the many commercial advantages 
of individual ownership over communal ownership; which became 
more and more marked exactly in proportion as territory became 
more fully occupied, security of possession increased, and the chances 
of the success of individual enterprise and skill as against routine, 
in an industrial occupation, became greater and greater. 

• The notion that all individual ownership of land is the result of 
force and fjaud appears to me to be on a level with thje peculiarly 
short-sighted prejudice that all religions are the results of sacerdotal 
cunning and imposture. As religions are the inevitable products 
of the human mind, which generates the priest and the prophet 
as much as it generates the faithful ; so the inequality of individual 
ownership hfts grown out of the relative equality of communal owner- 
ship in virtue* of those natuial inequalities , of men, which, if 
nnimpeded by 'circumstances, cannot fail to give rise quietly and 
peaceably to corresponding political inequalities. 

• • 

The task 1 have ^t myself is completed, as far as it can be within 
reasonable limits. I trust that those who have taken the trouble to 
follow the argument, will agree with me tha^ the goBX)el of Jean 
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Jacques, in its relation to property, is a Very sorry affiur— that it is 
the product of an untrustworthy method, applied to assumptions 
which are devoid of foundation in &ct ; and that nothm^ can be more 
profoundly true than the saying of the great and tnily philosophical 
English jurist, whose recent death we all deplore, that speculations 
of this sort are rooted in ‘impatience of experience, and the prefer* 
ence of dj^riori to all other methods of reasoning.’ 

Almost all the multitudinous causes which concurred in bringing 
about the French Revolution are happily absent in this coptiy ; and 
I have not the slightest fear that the preaching of any amount of 
political fiillacy will involve ns in evils of the magnitude of those 
which accompanied that great drama. But, seeing how great and 
manifold are the inevitable sufferings ef men ; how profoundly im> 
portant it is that all should give their best will and devote their best 
intelligence to the alleviation of those sufferings whiBlT can be 
diminished, by seeking out, and, as far as lies within human 
power, removing their causes; it is surely lamentable that they 
should be drawn away by speculative chimicras from the attempt to 
find that nqrrow path which for nations, as far individual men, is the 
sole road to pdroiauent wellbeing. 


T. H. UlXLEL 
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THE GERMAN DAILY PRESS, 


I. 

SoMK time ago I was invited by the editor of this Review to give an 
account of the state of the German Press, and, after due consideration, 
I cannot find it in my heart to refuse the request. For although, in 
the present state of Europe, ^bristling ‘as it does with arms, it must 
seem more than ever a Utopian idea to talk of attempts to bring 
nations into greater harmony with each other, and although, with 
this in view, I could never make up my mind to join any Peace 
League, however honoufEble, yet it appears to me that^ of all such 
attempts, the least useless is that which endeavours to give the 
readers of one nation a just idea of the conditions of another. 1 
/ believe that most men gain on nearer acquaintance, and in a still 
higher degree is this the case with nations, not only because they 
are more difficult to comprehend, but because those who should 
comprehend them — namely, 'the many-headed general public, which 
goes under the name of Nations — have such remarkably thick head<i. 
The very first condition for the arrival at such a comprehension is, 
of course, a mutual understanding of the modes of expression com- 
monly employed — I do not mean the understanding of idioms^ 
because that is a purely mechanical exercise. In the present day 
more than ever before nations talk with one another through their 
periodical press. Formerly this was the affair of diplomatists, and 
whbn their Latin gave out they took to the cannon. Even this 
latter mode^of argument has been to a great extent seized on by the 
press. The cannon which thundered in 1870 were loaded by the 
Parisian journalists, and it is to be feared that the bombs which the 
Panslavist writers are employed^in filling from year’s end to year’s 
end in the leading articles written at Moscow or St. Petersburg will, 
sooner or later, explode into actual conflagration. 

Mlien laments are made ^ about the mischief resulting from the 
mutual bad feeling caused by the press of another country, I have 
often heard it said by way of defence, * But these journalists are not 
the nation ; they are only a handful of irresponsible people who live 
on sensation.* A ba j answer, truly. So Mng as states have existed, 
their peoples have been responsible for their government. Quidquid 
ddvrant regee is an Employers* Liability Act tfiat is written in the 
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Book of Fate, and, however unjust it may ^ in individual cases, it 
will never admit of much alteration. You may^ell us ten times 
over that your ministers are scoundrels or blockheads, .who owe their 
elevation to chance, and are disowned by the majority of the nation : 
if you attack us at the command of your ministers, we must fly to 
arms. The French were very indignant at* the Germans fon not re- 
tiring in quiet contentment to their hearths and homes after the 
battle of Sedan, when that bad Napoleon, who was alone to blame for 
everything, had received the due reward of his deeds.* But the* nation 
had to suffer for having allowed him to act as he did, not to men- 
tion the fact that they would certainly have emphatically claimed as 
their right a share in his victories, had he gained any. Therefore, to all 
kind invitations to join Peace leagues or to attend Peace Congresses, 

1 invariably reply : ‘ All that we, the governed, discuss among our- 
selves is a mere waste of breath. The only thing that will^tave any t 
practical effect in rooting out the existing frantic international hatred 
is, that each nation should strive to provide itself with a rational 
government at home, and until this is accomplished the tenderest 
declaration s.of affection which the chosen ^irits of one nation ex- 
change with tHb chosen spirits of another are so much labour in vain, 
and they will neither hinder disaster nor heal the mischief already 
done.’ But nowadays, as is well known, the press is a part of the 
government, even in more or less despotically governed countries^ 
and all that has been said above fits it as closely as it does rulers 
and statesmen. It would not, indeed, be right to assert that every 
nation had the government it deserved ; one *might as well say that 
a child that had come into the world with a club foot had not 
deserved to have two perfect extremities. But so long as we cannot 
avoid punishing thieves and iturderers without regard to the accep- 
tance or denial by philosophers of the theory of free Will, so long will 
nations remain as responsible for the faults and sins of their press 
as for those of their rulers, and when they seek to escape from the con- 
sequences of these faults aud sins, we must answer: ^Provide your- 
selves with ^ better press, or endure in silence the punishment for its 
misdeeds.’ 

But you will now ask, * If this is the case, if, in face of this fatality 
of action, our information about your press, or your information 
about ours, is powerless to help, what is the use of talking about it ? 
How will it aid ns to know that all that has been done to rouse our 
mutual indignation was not intentional, but must *be laid to the 
charge of certain misundeVstandings and delusions ?.’ My answer to 
that is as follows. The press of our country derives no small portion 
of the authority and influence which it ^xcrcises over it^ own 
countrymen from the value set on it abroad, and its home importance 
shows its practical working by reacting on the nervous system of the 
foreign press. I have remarked that those organs who r^ard it as 
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their most meritoiioas tasK to set 4heir neighbours bj the ears make 
it their bnsinesB to hunt up in foreign newspaperB Buch remarks as 
Sffe calculated .to make bad blood at home, and, while they oonsciouBly 
or unconsciously keep their readers in the dark as to the obscurity 
or worthlessness of their sources of information, they do their best 
to accentuate all international misunderstandings and ilhhumours. 
It has frequently happened to me to be called to account by 
foreigners for a writing or a n^spaper article as if it were a mani* 
testation .of G-etman opinion, which no reasonable being in the 
Empire knew anything about, much less liad taken any notice of. 
Some rag-picker or other had pulled the notice in question out of the 
gutter, and set it up before the eyes of foreign countries in fiery 
letters visible from afar. *And the like happens to ns also, and 
hundreds of pens labour all the year round to spread filth like this. 

Hei?7 perhaps, a little ^may be done — a litUey I say, not great 
things ; for great things are never done ; they come one knows not 
how, and are therefore irresistible. 


11 . 

To describe the status of the press of any country is to describe 
/ its political status also. This needs no explanation. Whatever, there- 
fore, is said on this subject must receive its stamp from the general 
political development and physiognomy of the country. Germany 
differs from the other civilifed countries of the West in the circum- 
stance that it has only attained to an imperfect state of unity and 
liberty, that it has only lately got rid of its patriarchal, monarchical 
form of government, and that it owes the modest portion of unity which 
up to the present has fallen to its shar^, not to victorious internal re- 
volutions, but to the reaction of external contests fought' on inter- 
national battle-fields, which induced the hereditary rulers to consent 
to the limitation of their powers more from opportunistic reasons than 
from fear of irresistible struggles for freedom. That this threefold 
cause is still active is shown by the fact that public opiiuon, in pro- 
portion to the power of the state, is considerably weaker in Germany 
than in those other countries. The press is indeed here, as every- 
where, a great power ; but it is so here, as everywhere, only in the hand 
of the powerful, and as public opinion, as opposed to the power of the 
state, has not yet attained in any high, degree to a consciousness of 
its importance,* BO the Gennan •Press has, up to the present time, 
shown itself to -be a strong weapon in the hands’ of the government 
rather than in those, of any opposition party. The energy of opposi- 
tion displayed by the ^oman Catholic Church and by Social Demo- 
cracy did not procee(J from the power of their press, but from the 
ease with which the servants of the Church and the leaders of the 
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workmen were able personally to make propaganda among those 
around them. It is the same with the press as it is with the ParHa- 
menty and, as credit depends entirely on actual streagthv so the credit 
of the press, like that of the Parliament, is much* less in G-ermany 
than in the other great Western states. Here, as in all following 
considerations, I pass over in silence the question as to the gain or 
loss occasioned by such a state of things, because we axe only con- 
cerned with the representation of fa8ts and not with their valuation. 

The weakness of independent national conscioilsness jcontributes 
as much as the multiplicity of the centres of public life to the en- 
feebling of public opinion and the organs that should express it. 
Even if Germany possessed real unity like Italy, the Regionalism 
which, until quite lately ,«pervaded everything, would still maintain 
its right. It maintains it, even in Italy, very strongly, although 
Rome, as a capital, is much nearer to Uie hearts of all Itafflms than 
Berlin is to the hearts of many Germans. It is, therefore, a re^g- 
nised fact that the Berlin press exercises no predominant influence 
over the Gennan public at large either morally or politically. If 
certain orggins with specially noteworthy information make their way 
through the ^hole of Germany, it is not because they appear in 
Berlin, but because they are notoriously the mouthpiece of the govern- 
ment, and of a government with such an interesting personality at its 
head, that all its movements are followed with the greatest attention 
not only by Germany, but also by the rest of the world. When that in- 
teresting personality is no longer there, fhe organs made use of by him 
will most probably fill under the universal law* of regional limits. One 
can see this pretty well from the fact that organs which do not appear 
in Berlin, but which also serve as heralds to the ruling personality, have 
extended the circle of theif radiance. But, apart from this, the 
regionalism whicli existed in the press •before the Erection of the 
German Empire still maintains its ground, and those newspapers 
which formerly guided the public opinion of its outer limits have 
not lost any of their authority. The Berlin newspapers have gained 
nothing, a}, least nothing that can be compared with the way in which 
the great London journals represent the voice of the country to Great 
Britain, her colonies, and the whole world. I say nothing of Paris, 
because Paris, as the great absorbing central organ of France, does 
not present a state of things desirable for imitation. With the 
exception, then, of the wel^-known organs of the enunent ruling 
personality, there docs not exist in Germany a single newspaper of 
which one could say that Ihe information contained in it would be 
likely to come under the notice of a large proportion of those who 
would be specially intei^sted in the matter pnder discussion. . Here 
and there something particularly noteworthy may be quoted from a 
Berlin newspaper by another; but that happens also to journals 
published in Hambtqrg, Frankfort, or Magdeburg, and is of very little 
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aocoant compared with the influence of the great organs of other 
capitals, whidi are nware that their spirit and their thoughts will 
penetrate the jninds of the country at large, because they are read 
eyery where, andcthat their ideas are sure to come on ’Change in the 
market of public life. A newspaper not published in Germany at all, 
like the Vienna Nevs frAe Preesty can boast of a large and devoted 
circle of readers such as few native journals possess. It is just this 
extramural position which procures for it a wide circulation entirely 
independent of regional limits, and the vivacious tone it derives from 
its Viennese atmosphere exactly suits the taste of a certain circle of 
readers, who seldom find in the productions of German publicists an 
opportunity for indulging their liking for refinement in style and 
contents. It is true that there are in Berlin several non-government 
organs that possess adherents all over the Empire ; but, although they 
bad thdtf seat in Berlin even before it became the capital of the 
Einpire, they do not owe the*ir numerous clientele to this, but to the 
circumstance that they are the recognised organs of a party that is 
closely united by ties, in most cases of a confessional nature, and its 
members are in a measure bound to bend their ear to the mouth- 
piece of their party. But everything that merely edhtributes to a 
free and untrammelled exercise of the mind dies almost at the boun- 
daries of Berlin. There is a certain number of journals in Berlin that 
are abundantly furnished with all necessary intellectual and financial 
intelligence, but the population of the provinces only accidentally 
learn nov^and then somcthilTg of their contents, and have no idea to 
what party they belong, and yet the inhabitants of the capital derive 
their mental sustenance from them, and imagine themselves to be in 
full communion of ideas with all the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 
Now and then some enterprising newsf^per owner manages to break 
through the charmed circle by employing a highly perfectioned ap- 
paratus of industrial propagation ; blit these are rare exceptions, and 
depend entirely on the individuality of the persons concerned in 
them ; and even briUiant successes do not lead to the certain result 
of binding the circle of readers into one great community^ of thought 
all over the ^untry. 

One can well imagine how the sum total of all these conditions 
reacts on the profession of journalism. Talent is not wanting, and the 
information necessary to the work is probably more generally diffused 
in Germany than in any other country in the world. I believe I am not 
exaggerating if 4 say that there Ij^ hidden among the editors of news- 
papers, as among many other classes of society in Germany, notably the 
teacher class, greater stores of historical and geographical knowledge 
than ^uld be found in those of England and^France put together. In 
the quiet times between the wars of the first Empire and the year 
1866 (the short episode of 1848 excepted), a certain kind of learned 
journalism was a much more satisfactory career than it is at present. 
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because a widely extended and superior Mass of readers was then as 
mucU attracted by learning in the columns of th& daily papers as by 
politicsr perhaps even more so.^ In those days, -the* AUgememe 
(which Schiller helped to start), published in a' Bavarian ^o- 
vincial town by Von Gotta, the renowned firm for publiehing German 
classicid works, was able to extend its circulation throughout all the 
German Federal States — Austria included — and thence throughout 
the whole cultivated world. Its editors and contributors attained a 
literary renown. Traces of those past glories still ekist, but tliey are 
only beaux reates. The tumult of party politics has drowned all 
this, and forced all literary work of the higher kind into the net of 
Kegionalism. It is no longer permitted to journalists to satisfy either 
their literary ambition or .their desire fer a widely extended sphere 
of influence, and those few who succeed in making themselves 
generally known, because they act as thunderers in the Service of 
Olympus, are, with rare exceptions, of an inferior quality ; for Olympus 
follows in great things as in small the maxim o^he first Napoleon, 
that his assistants needed no intelligence, because he had enough for 
all, and theirs might make them unreliable. • There exist both in and 
out of Berlin dever and learned men, who, for a generation past, have 
been writing for the press without their names having become known 
beyond the circle of the initiated. One of the greatest pleasures 
connected with this profession in other great countries, and, in fact; 
its real raison tfV/re, is entirely wanting here, and a certain peevish 
spirit which manifests itself in the Genrman Press is pr^^bly ac- 
counted for by this circumstance. It very ^Idom happens that a 
journalist attains a high political position — indeed old bureaucratic 
and aristocratic traditions would bar his way to that — but even a 
transition to a parliamentary career is rarer here than elsewhere. 

In connection with these circumstances stands the fact, that our 
great newspapers are only in tTery exceptional cases the organs of 
]>articular parliamentary parties. They will perhaps patronise one of 
them at some special time, but they would regard it as lowering* to 
their dignity to be charged with serving any party. There exists a 
sort of mutual jealousy. It continually happens that*the editors 
of a newspaper protest against being considered to stand in the 
service of a certain party, or that a party will protest against the sup- 
position that it is represented by a certain newspaper. German 
individualism, and the extreme improbability of being able to pass 
from a liberal career into the political hierarchy, tend here, as in 
many other situations, to dissipate forc^ and weaken all satisfaction 
in work. I think I have already remarked that, German correspon- 
dents in foreign countries write their reports with more knowledge of 

* The old so-called VoKRuciit SCtitung in Berlin has, after the title which it has 
home ever since it was first started, the words Vcn StaaU- vnd ffelehrten-Sachss (on 
state and literary affairs). 
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their business (ban their other colleagues ; but they mostly toe the 
events they describo through sad-coloured spectacles. 

The insuffieienoy of the German Press resulting from the condi- 
tions above desoribed is made up for to a certain extent by the 
pubficity of the Parliament, more especially of the Reichstag. What- 
ever is spoken there pedetrates into every comer of the Empire, 
though occasionally in a somewhat mutilated form, and this alone is 
a sufficient reason for the existence of the Reichstag, though it pos- 
sesses less, authority than any other house of popular representatives. 
It is the only place where a man, even though he is not on the side 
of the government, may be quite certain of gaining a hearing. It 
supplies the place of a central press, and its functions are the more 
important because it has full liberty of spqpch — a benefit which, as is 
well known, is nowadays only permitted to the press within very 
restrictetMimits. In this, as in so many other things, the Germans 
have retrograded during the*two decades that have elapsed since the 
French war. To illustrate this more fully would lead us into politics, 
and this we must avoid. We will not touch on politics further than 
is absolutely necessary to the elucidation of the foregoing subject. 
The ever-increasing elasticity with which a new generation of lawyers 
are wont to interpret certain panigra]>hs of the criminal code makes 
it a very risky undertaking to discuss public affairs anywhere but in 
’ the Reichstag. It is possible for a writer in the twinkling of an eye, 
without wishing it or dreaming of it, so to offend a big man, or a 
little mau, or even sometimes a big-little man, that he has to pay 
for it witn several moiftbs’ loss of freedom, and this kind of justice 
has so nursed and fostered the sensitiveness of the body of officials and 
also of private individuals, that the discussion of grievances has be- 
come a very ticklish affair. I should jiot advise a journalist to write 
that he considered any public or private building to be painted in very 
bad taste. He might bring upon hiftiself an action for giving offence 
from the person who had it painted, from the painter, and from the 
oocupier of the house. Not very long ago, a court of law decided 
that a writer could be refused admittance to a theatre subventioned 
by the public money, although he had paid for his ticket,' because he 
had criticised the actors so sharply that he had spoilt the pleasure 
of the public in the performance. The detriment to the public wel- 
fare resulting from the difficulties put in the way of criticism is, 
perhaps, partly compensated for by a certain amount of advantage 
gained by the press. I have repeatedly heard from French observers 
of tbe German J^ress the reftiark, that the cautious and dexterous 
attitude of certain German organs — ^independent ones of course — ^re- 
mind^ them of the perfection of style to which analogous French 
productions gradually accustomed themselKes during the time of the 
second Empire, when* the sword of justice was always suspended above 
their beads. The art of expressing what one has to say with the keenest 
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circumspection, without robbing it^of its point, tends greatly to the 
perfecting of style and the refinement of thought. It is indeed a 
sort of slavish art ; but it id an art ; and neglect of style .has so long 
been one of the failings of German journalism, that we may feel 
under an obligation even to this unwelcome spur to improvement^ 

III. 

Throughout the world complaints are made about the ezce^tses of 
the press. As in Germany it is only the government newspapers that 
enjoy complete freedom, the conjecture is probably not unfounded 
that the charge of depreciating and stigmatising opponents may be 
laid to their door with more jright than to any other. Nevertheless the 
reproach is made, and with equal conviction on all sides. The more the 
franchise is extended in any country, the greater will be the tendency 
to carry political discussions, in the last instance, to the election con- 
tests ; and, where universal suffrage exists, newspaper polemics are 
most prone to degenerate into disorderly fights. The more the press 
is localised, the mon^ odious will be these pugilistic displays. There 
exist in every^iarty, from the ultrd-Conservatives to the ultra-Ra<licals, 
individuals who, from a kind of instinct, employ all their efforts to 
disgust the more refined and sensitive natures with active politics, 
so that the field may remain clear for the most hardened spirits. 
The best means of attaining this end is to assail undesired candidates 
in the public press with the most barbarous calumnies. In this way 
all but those who are thick-skinned, or those ^ho are rendered in- 
vulnerable by having some special aim in view, are deterred from 
seeking election. Those countries where }>arliamentary franchise is 
widely extended — even England, if I have read rightly — have been 
obliged to acknowledge that the level of pop^iilar representation stands 
lower now than it did in former days. Those times of relative quiet 
are over in which a high degree of eloquence, a courteous manner to 
all, and an elevated average of culture, adorned Parliaments, and 
procured for their members an exceptional position in society. The 
ever-raging election squabbles that go on in the press arS probably 
to blame for this state of things, but other not less important changes 
contribute likewise towards it. The perfecting of the technical side 
of life becomes ever more and more an important and determining 
factor in the common weal, and lessens the decisive authority of 
political systems and constitutfonal fom^s ; and this causes men who 
are conscious of posse!Bsing great stores of energy to fe^l less inclined 
to devote that energy to a political career than to any other. Con- 
sequently we see indifference to political struggles eveiywhere on^the 
increase among the cultivated classes. Only one condition rouses 
them to interest in politics — namely, anxiety for* the maintenance of 
peace, lest a violent disturbance should upset the equilibrium of the 
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commonwealth. We do mot exclnsively gain by this blunting of 
public spirit, as anyone can see with a little reflection. Madame de 
Sta^ once. said that, in a land where women were beheaded for 
political causes,^ th^e was a sufficient reason for women to meddle in 
politics ; and this remark may be varied in manifold ways. But the 
increase of indifferentism under the repelling action of offensive 
public discussion is peculiarly displeasing in a country like Germany 
which is still young and inexperienced in political life, and which 
does not yet possess in its institutions, and, before all, in its state of 
general feeling, any firm and broad guarantees for liberal development. 

Since the difficulties connected with starting a newspaper were 
done away by the Press I^aw, passed in the first mildly liberal period 
of the Empire, the number ,of small and insignificant newspapers has 
increased incalculably. In the more wefl-to-do parts of the country, 
it is noiiincommon thing to find in places with a thousand or fifteen 
hundred inhabitants that two local newspapers are written, or rather 
printed ; for the editors do their work mostly with the scissors, or 
else with the polygraphic correspondence that is furnished by all 
parties at the lowest pyces. One can easily understand that in such 
little newspapers, side by side with some useful infoj;nmtion, a great, 
deal of undigested material and personal scandal of the lowest 
description are put into circulation. 

The German has a greater thirst for information than any creature 
under the sun. Whether in the theatre, or on a journey, or wherever 
he may be, besides satisfying his love of sight-seeing or his curiosity, 
he always wants to got something to add to his stock of knowledge. 
It is not without reason that Baedeker has driven all other guide- 
books out of the field. Our theatre bills i)ut in, wherever they can 
manage to do so, a detailed description of the time and place of 
action, and tbe relative positions ot the several dramatis person ’ 
‘ and the couplets of the most extravagant farce mostly contain some 
moral lesson. This attribute naturally manifests itself most clearly 
in the daily press. *With the exception of those who are politicians 
by profession, most persons with us read only one newspaper/ The 
German understands, in the purchase of newspapers as in* the purchase 
of books, how to combine thirst for knowledge with economy. In 
the streets of Paris, between the hours of five and seven in the 
evening, one meets thousands of persons with bundles of newspapers 
that they have just bought under their arms, and they hold up one 
before their eyes with both hands, and read it as they go along. I 
cannot recollect ever to have s&en such % thing in Berlin during the 
last twenty years, except in times when great wars kept men's minds 
on the stretch. I believe the thirst for liquid which seems to be rooted' 
in tSie German organfto contends with thirst for information, to 

the disadvantage o^the latter, and a great deal of spare petty cash is 
absorbed in the liquid. But most persons are faithful subscribers to 
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one newspaper, and if a man oi}ly tak^ one, of cojirse he likes to 
have ft to suit his own views. And quite right too, for it is one of 
the greatest enjoyments one can have in this vale pf tears to read 
every morning at breakfast in printed words, which, after all, never 
lose their nimbus, an ably-written leading article, charged with* the 
pluralis dignitatis which entirely proved that one’s opinions are 
right in every way. 

This is very likely the reason that the leading article is more 
cultivated in the German daily papers than in any otheira. * Every 
paper (with rare exceptions), from the greatest to the smallest, from 
Berlin to the smallest burgh,^ heads its pages with a leading article. 
In the case of the burgh, it would mostly come out of a central 
leading-article manufactory, which furnishes whole districts or groups 
of parties with its wares wholesale. If the paper appears both morn- 
ing and evening, it has two leading articles. They are by oa means 
always devoted to the discussion of the hewest questions of the d&y. 
That would not suit the reader’s thirst for knowledge. He wants to 
be entertained and instructed, not only about the so-called burning 
questions of his own immediate interests, biH about everything else 
as well. Formerly the German newspapers occupied themselves with 
foreign countries much more than with their own. That has for- 
tunately been modified since there has been a German Empire and a 
German policy ; but a good deal of it still remains, and there is no 
harm in it, particularly if it be possible to induce the Germans to 
combine a more lively interest in thnr own concerns with their 
curiosity about foreign affairs. I believe onfi could still find many 
thousands of Germans who know that Mr. Goschen is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for one Englishman who would know that Herr von 
Scbolz is the Prussian Finance Minister. The existence of this 
interest is no evil provided it does not divert attention from home 
affairs into other channels, and that it lives on in the spirit that gave 
it birth — namely, that unprejudiced impartial view of foreign relations 
which contributes to a just appreciation of one^s own circumstances, 
and a fitting attitude towards other countries. But this unprejudiced 
and impartial view has been considerably affected by the great 
national disputes that have been taking place lately ; and when the 
knowledge of foreign affairs is made use of to further internal party 
strife, more harm than good results from the interest taken in the 
concerns of other countries, because more error and misrepresentation 
are accumulated than when nations oqly trouble themselves about their 
own politics. As the Germans are more thorough in their pursuit of 
information about foreign countries, so the erroneous impressions which 
they get hold of are more thorough and therefore more harmful ii^their 
effects. The lively interest which Germans of all classes, even the 
lowest orders of the people, take in the affairs of o\her nations, is partly 
the after-effect of their own long political decline, during which they fed 
VoL. XXVII.— No.* 155. P 
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their minds on the experiences of more highly developed iStatesi But 
other distinctive trfits have also a great deal to do with it, specially 
their knowledge of foreign languages, their love of travel, and their 
capacity for self-adaptation. Quite lately, renewed efforts have been 
madft to purify the G-erman language from the numerous foreign 
words thq]^ have become incorporated in it; and this is done in the name 
of what is called * national spirit ’ — a very good and justifiable feeling 
in itself, but one which in course^f time has been misused and spoilt by 
the intioduction of base ingredients. No doubt, newspapers which 
have so much to do with foreign affairs have contributed to this 
intermixture of foreign elements. However praiseworthy these 
efforts may be, it would certainly be a great pity if endeavours were 
made at the same time t<\ restrict the acquirement and study of 
foreign languages. Luckily, nothing has been said about that at 
present. •• But it would be just as deplorable to contend with the 
desire for information about foreign a&irs in order to increase the 
interest for national matters — for the two can very well be combined. 
Those two distinctive traits — the capacity for ac(|uiring foreign lan- 
guages, and the unders^nding for foreign concerns — are a portion 
of the heritage of the old German temperament ; and ^‘t Would be an 
offence against it to try methodically to drive them out of it. Every 
nation has its merits and its demerits ; and he who tries to deprive 
* ijb of the former because their working seems to him harmful for the 
moment, upsets the equilibrium to the advantage of the remaining 
undiminished faults. The naively limited ac({uaintance with the 
conditions of other oouctries which characterises the French is in- 
separable from their merits. To try to inoculate a German who has 
not these merits with the faults tliat the French possess would be a 
lamentable undertaking. Nevertheless, wc are now experiencing 
these attempts! and the p^ess bears the marks of them. One can 
comprehend that it may be considered salutary to correct artificially 
faulty, one-sided tendencies, just as one bends a stick that has b^ 
come crooked in th^ opposite direction, in order to bring it back 
to the right line. But one must take good care that the stick 
does not gdt broken, or (as in cases of medical treathienl) that 
the cure is not worse than the complaint, and that no new 
and more dangerous disease be produced than the one which 
had to be rooted out. Without falling into the mystical lan- 
guage which ascribes to nations certain missions in the world, to 
which they have been predestinated b^ providence, one may yet say 
that eveiy great nation, during £he periochof its* development, has a 
certain natural task to perform — that part of the universal work of 
culture which is most suited to its national temperament — acooiding 
to the principle of division of labour which Jlolds good in the general 
economy of the world! where each has to do the work for which he is 
l^est fitted. If we accept this view, we must feel that Germany, 
with the great power it has attained, is certainly called to exercise 
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that special *kind of influence which its inborn facility for apprehend- 
ing the conditions and peculiaritieB of other nati9nB might make so 
beneficial. As a G-erman, one may express this wish without risk of 
wronging one’s nation; for one points out to jt a position in the 
world which might make the newly acquired power of the Getman 
Empire a blessing both at home and abroad. All that wag formerly 
bound up with the idea of the German Empire under the designation 
of * The Holy Roman Empire ’ migl^ be realised in the higher and 
better sense. Germany would not aim, as then, at> sharing with the 
papal Chair the government of the world, but it would afford every 
people a fair chance for the development of its existence by throwing 
its great power into the scale of the fate of nations on the side of 
peace and justice. ^ . 

This is the great task which, in truth, and in spite of all, does 
harmonise with the spirit of the German nation, and which lies before 
the men who have helped more or legs to found the new Empire. 
And the movement, which we have to employ the foreign word 
CfMvvhnsm to designate, is so evidently the result of extraneous, 
artificial, and merely temporary causes, that we may fairly hope to 
see it gradifaWy subside. The way in which Germany and England 
are at this moment again drawing together is a symptom that these 
hopes are not founded on mere illusion's. If the good understanding 
between these two nations can be established on a firm basis — and ^o 
this end it is only necessary to sweep away artificially created preju- 
dices — it would be a source of congratulation, not only to Germany and 
England, but to the whole civilised world. • , 

Here the press can lend no inconsiderable aid, and may repair 
some of the faults it has committed during the past years. I believe 
that, so far as the German Paress is concerned, it needs only to be 
left to itself to cleai the road for a goo4 understanding. And this 
brings me to a matter that mu^t be touched on, if the present sketch 
is not to be still more imperfect than it in any case must be where 
so wide a subject has to be discussed in so limited a space. A word 
that continually recurs m every number of a German newspaper is 
the word ' Offizi<js ’ (semi-official). It has only become current in 
Germany of late years, and has been borrowed, like the thing which 
it designates, from the French. It signifies a piece of information 
proceeding in reality from a government, but not openly given to 
the world with its authority. The more a government seeks to influ- 
ence public opinion through fbe press, the more it experiences the un- 
pleasantness of having to put its name to all that it would like to have 
said. Since the suppression of the popular movement of 1848, the 
German governments have been fully aware that no final settlement 
of German affairs was obtained by the arbitrary dissolution of the 
Frankfort National Assembly, and the resuscit&tion of the old Diet. 
The struggle for the hegemony between Austria and Prussia has 
• 0 2 ' 
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never ceased since that epoch, and many German statesmen, not 
only in Austria and^ Prussia, but also in the smaller German sUtes, 
particularly in Saxony and Bavaria, well understood the value of 
the press as an instrument for furthering the end they had in 
yiew^ and not least that particular one for whom was reserved the 
part of h^ in the dramatic solution of the German problem. The 
semi-official pens were divided at that time into the two classes of 
Greater and Lesser Germany, ^hich meant the same as Austrian 
and Prussian. Time has done away with this antagonism, but the 
institution of the semi-official press has not been done away with ; 
it is only used for a different purpose. The Prussian government, 
since it has become the government of the German Empire also, 
had, for a time, certain recognised organs which spoke in its name, 
as, for instance, the so-called Provi'iizial Corresportdiniz. But as 
party spirit increased in the country, and the tone became sharper, 
this authentic responsibility^grew very burdensome, and the more 
the government yielded to the temptation of working by the 
convenient secret method, the more adept did it become in the 
art of using it. A circumstance that helped to strengthen this 
temptation was that the Prussian government had oblidned in the 
so-called Guelph fund a considerable amount of money which does 
not depend on the consent of Parliament, and for the use of which 
‘they have not to give any account. It would be difficult to prove 
tliat the greater part of. the interest of the sequestered i)roperty of 
the Hanoverian dynasty is employed for press expenses ; but we shall 
not be far wrong if we assume that no inconsiderable fraction of this 
secret service money is devoted to the maintenance of the semi-official 
organs and press.^ The complaints that are made about the cxces^ies 
of the semi-official press are notorious, hut we will not discuss them 
here, for the rgasons above^ mentioned. Complaints about national 
evils ought to be made only in the national forum. He that carries 
them abroad brings on himself the suspicion of wishing to arraign 
his country before fesreign tribunals, and that, even to one not a 
Chauvinist, would seem neither fitting nor to the purpose. It is 
clear that af journalist, acting on daily instructions, and 'dependent 
on subventions, will be more inclined to excess of language than one 
inspired only by his own views, be they ever so narrow. The separa- 
tion of action from responsibility immensely increases the temptation 
to run amuck, and the superiors who guide the pen do not consider 
themselves to for the violence *of language by which their 

subordinates offend. Every sezdi-official press that is largely sub- 
ventioned and widely circulated contributes, therefore, to render 
journalism more violent and venomous, and the circumstance of its 
connection with the Stffte being known m^kes it have a particularly 
demaralising effect oa the public mind. Cultivated circles, in this 

* The total amonnt of interest available for secret service from this fund is 
starling a year. • * 
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wajy become accustomed to a tone which they .would otherwise scout 
as most objectionable, and the bad tone is contagious, and soon trans- 
plants itself from the style to the way of thinking. It is this evil in the 
ever-increasing influence of the semi-official press 'which all indepen- 
dent thinkers in Germany so deeply deplore, while the opponents of 
the government seek to indemnify themselves by directixi^ against 
the * semi-officials ’ (a name which has never been formally recognised 
by the government) all the attacks'which the severity of the Press 
Ijaws prevents them from directing against the government itself. 
It would be, however, a serious mistake to suppose that a greater 
amount of corruption exists in the German Press than in that of 
other lands. The experience that 1 have accumulated in most of the 
civilised States of Europe^makes me venture to assert that corrupti- 
bility through money is a rarer exception in Germany than in any 
other country. This arises from various peculiarities — mostly good 
ones — of the German’s ways and manners, specially from the generally 
prevailing simplicity of life. Even the newspapers that serve the 
Stock Exchange keep their hands relatively cleaner than those of 
other counkigs. Among the semi-official press there is, however, a 
whole seiies of newspapers, and those the most considerable, which, 
though they do not serve the government for' the sake of direct 
pecuniary advantages, are nevertheless not behind the most highly 
subventioned journals in zeal both of a right and of a wrong descrip- 
tion. One must not forget that Germany is now standing under the 
influence of a moral authority which impresses whole classes of the 
people to such an extent as to lead them to renounce all criticism. 

All nations have passed through times like these, England no 
less than the rest. When I read in the extracts from the Rev. 
Sydney Smith’s works the follbwing expression of opinion : ‘ It is the 
easiest of all things, too, iq this coifhtry, to m^e Englishmen 
believe that those who oppose the government wish to ruin the 
country,’ I And some consolation for the evils. which we are lament- 
ingin Germany, although I do not overlook the fact that the interval 
of eighty years considerably blunts the effect of the sola^en miseris. 

L. Bamberger. 

Interlaken, September 1883 

N.B. To those who desire further information about the status of the German 
press, I venture to recommend the following works : — 

Heinrich Wuttlcei Die deutschert Zeitschriften und die Entstehung der Sffentlichen 
Meinung. Kin Beitrag zur (leschichte dbs Zeitungsweeens. Leipzig, 1675. The 
author is a violent opponent of Prussia, aud of the change of constitution which 
bus been made in Germany since 1600. 

Die PuMmsUk der Gegenwarti Wiirzhurg, Verlag von L. Woerl, 1881, The 
author writes from an ultrai&pntane point of view. * * 

Der Werth der Berliner politiechen Pretee von Ashajus. Berlin, Verlag von 
Brachvogel und Ranft, 1880. The author, who writes under a pseudonym, writes 
from an advanced Libeipl point of view. 
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r//B MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT: 
ITS ACTS AND PERSONS. 


Since the epoch when the strong-handed giant of Reform laid his 
victorious hand upon the House of Commons in the first general 
election after the passing of the great statute of 1832, the average 
duration of a Ministry* has been three years within a month. Three 
Administrations have gone far ahead of this term, and have exceeded 
six; those of Ijord Beaconsfield (1874-80), of Lord Palmerston 
(1859-65), and of Ixjri Melbourne (1835-41). Th^ earliest of 
these in date was also the longest, as it reached fronf April 1835 to 
the end of August 1841, and nearly touched the limit of six and a 
half years. 

• Notwithstanding the happy continuity of some portions of Brilibh 
policy, and of the main lines of administration, yet each accession of 
a party to power denotes a reel change, and our several Governments, 
differenced by materiaf shades of character, form cardinal units of 
our history. They largely vary in their claims upon the esteem and 
gratitude of posterity. A considerable time has to elapse, and the 
death of all leading actors is almost* an indispensable condition, 
before the controversies, which may arise on their merits, can be 
objectively, that is to say historically, treated. The balance is 
pretty sure to be fairly cast at last ; but, during the intervening 
time, unequal measure may be meted out, and injustice may un- 
wittingly be done. 

The Government of I^rd Grey and the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel enjoy, and rightfully enjoy, the reputation of great 
Governments. Tliat title has heretofore by no means been accorded 
to the Government of which Lord Melbourne was the head from 
1835 to 1841. Very recently one competent and careful writer, 
Mr. Buxton, whose traditions must have toned his mind towards 
the predispositions of a favourable witness* has recorded an unfitvour- 
able judgment. Mi;. Buxton’ says, without a mitigating trait : — 

' I %xclnd« that of Lonl €rey, as it harl lived out%nore than half its time when 
reformed Pailiamenls beK^n. 

* Finance and FnlitioCt i. 38. Mr. Praed, in some points of view a parallel to 
CSharles Biiller, was a person of uncommon distinction and promise, cairied off by 
death in 1839. I had the honour of being associated with'Jjjjn in the year 18.‘i8 on a 
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Their policy was— 

To promise^ pause, prepare, postpone, 

And end by letting things alone ; 

In short, to earn the people's pay 
By doing nothing every day. 

Such TOS the language of Mr. Praed as a vigorous Toiy satirist, 
adopted by Mr. Buxton. Sir George Trevelyan, in his admirable 
Lift of Lord Macaulay^ calls the period ‘that melancholy epoch;’ 
and quotes the less dispassionate testimony of Carlyle, who describes 
the time as one of endless ‘jargoning, debating, motioning, and 
counter-motioning,’ all aimed at attainment or retention of office. 
Three such writers, it may plausibly be said, make up among them a 
public opinion of more tlmn average res|pectability. To that opinion, 
however, not without some fear and trembling, I shall take upon 
me, as an act of justice, to demur. 

I certainly shall not deny tliat thc^ Melbourne Government .had 
gieat faults; faults which, indeed, have obscured or even hidden its 
vastly preponderating merit e. After half a century it may not be 
too early to make an effoit calmly to try thc*question in detail, whether 
that Goverhwient ought to be held in high or in low estimation. 

Indeed the consideration of it is pressed upon us by the almost 
simultaneous appearance of two works of gn^it interest, and of real 
importance as contributions to the luVtory of the time : the Papers 
of Lord with a Preface by liCrd Cowper ; and the L\fe 

wisely termed of Lord Jb/ui iiwsscW, which Mr, Spencer Walpole 
has given to the world. I po&ti)one any* special notice of these 
works until after I have submitted a few remarks on what would 
now be called ilie political situation of those times; only premising 
that though J in Parliament during all the years now before us, 
yet my own j>art in the proceedings w^s so absolutely insignificant 
that I do not lie under the temptations, and have no fear of exciting 
the suspicion, of egotism. 

The seven sessions of the second Melbourne Ministry were, I sub- 
mit, a great scliool of Pailiamentary government. I do not recollect, 
and I even doubt whether our history can produce, a penod in which 
the struggle between a Ministry and an Opposition was so intense, so 
prolonged, and so unremitting. It may be said, I think, that there 
was no relaxation at all in the stress of the conflict, except at the 

period when the case of Stockdale versus Hansard gave a commanding 

• 

ftmall and anofliciid committee of the National Society, appoinlPedto prepare ascl erne 
of reforms in popn1rir*0(lii(at«cm Anion^i^ other chnnjrcs, wc prepared a conpcienco 
( lausc, which may be (iuiiied worthy of notice because of its oai]> date. It was 
favoured by Bishop Blomiield, and likely to be camtid. But il -uas prematurely 
divulged through the injudicious zeal of a clergyman, aftci wards promoted to the 
Episcopal order, and in its treble infancy was at once smothered by a counter agita- 
tion. My friend Sir Thomas Acland is the only buwivor, bebides of that 

committee 

* Yol li p Gl, 
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importance to the question \>f Parliamentaiy privilege. It aj^aled 
straight to the innermost heart of Sir Robert Peel, than whom our 
constitutional and representative system never had a more loving 
child, or a more devoted champion. It set him in warm accord for 
the ihoment with Lord John Russell. It even led him into declara- 
tions whi?h pitch the important doctrine of privilege so high, as in 
the opinion of some to be wanting in the just reserve, and carefulness 
of measure, for which he was usually so remarkable. 

It is'a commonplace of careless observers that the contest between 
im and ou^s, as they are called, is never other than a faction-fight ; 
* and it may be thought that, in describing the struggle of parties as 
at this time peculiarly keen and sustained, I mean that it was more 
than usually selfish and sordid. But my ^timate of it is precisely 
the reverse. Whether rightly or wrongly I think that, in the point 
most essential of all points to the public welfare, it was perhaps the 
best time I have ever known.* The struggle was sharp, not because 
the leaders were men of extreme ojiinions, or of violent appetite for 
office, but because they combined these two chan^^teristics : that 
they were strong men and that they were earnest men. They 
believed in what they taught ; and they fought hard fo give it the 
upper hand. They were men emitting much light for the guidance 
of the nation : and neither on the one side nor the other were they 
disposed to hide it under a bushel. As to their strength, it can 
hardly be disputed that there never had been an Opposition * front- 
bench ’ BO formidable in oratorical, administrative, and statesmanlike 
power during the present century. I iMiss by the unreal and equi- 
vocating time of the Addington Administration ; and I conceive that 
to find a parallel to tlie weight and force of three such men as Sir 
Robert Feel, Mr. Stanley, and Sir Jamet Graham,* we must go back 
to the time whes Mr. Pitt, hknself an infant Hercules, was confronted 
by Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan. On this occasion, as on 
that, the arduous business of defence fell principally to one man. That 
one was Lord John Russell. He received admirable snpiiort in the 
critical province of Irish affairs from Lord Morpeth (afterwards Lord 
Carlisle), then at the zenith of his reputation and his strength, which 
at later periods seemed to undergo some decline. He bad comjianions 
on the Treasury Bench of great ability in Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Howick. But his was the brunt of the battle. No man ever led 
^he House of Commons with a more miqiy-sided actifity, or a more 
kdomitable pluck, than the Lord, John Russell of the Melbourne 
irovemment. And in one capital respect tBe two parties were alike 
happy. Lord John wqs the leader of the Government, Sir Robert 

^ There was also at this peffod a decided preponderance of legal strength on the 
Tory side, hir Edward hu^en, Sir W. Follett. Mr. Pemberton Leigh (afterwards 
Lord Kingsdown), Mr. Cresi»well, and Sir F. Pollock formed a very remarkable, if not 
a&'ttnequalled, combination. 
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Feel of tbe Opposition. These were two sfngnlarly high-minded men, 
whoser errors, where they erred, were errors of human infirmity, and 
whom nothing would have tempted to swerve, even for a moment, from 
the laws of conscience and of honour. Taking them in their qpm- 
bination, 1 have always thought it hard to match them in our sub- 
sequent annals. I have also considered that, in each of* the two 
parties who followed them, the standard of public duty, as compared 
with secondary considerations,, then* reached perhaps the highest 
elevation at which it has been my good fortune to observe iU 

Let us turn then to the men with whose names, in their different 
ways, the history of that Government is principally connected. 

Conventionally, the place of honour belongs to Lord Melbourne. 
But, although he was for nearly seven y^ars Prime Minister of this 
country, he has not in public estimation ranked among our great states- 
men. One reason of this may be that ^hile in a social sense a great 
vivmTy and a man of extraordinary charm, he had neither ambition, 
which aims at the substance of power, nor political vanity, which 
rejoices in its show. But the man could not have been a small man 
who took by consent the office of Prime ^linister in a Cabinet which 
after the disruption of 1834 still numbered among its members Lord 
Althorp, Lord Lausdowne, Lord Palmerston, and Lord John Russell. 
With one great public service, and one only, he is credited by the 
nation. He was the instructor of the Queen — who ascended ther 
throne just after her eighteenth birthday — in the great constitutional 
lessons, to which for half a century Her Majespr has been the first of 
our Sovereigns to give an effect at once conspicuous and complete. 
The high performance of the puj^il has always been believed to reflect 
the loyalty, the capacity, the judgment, and the tact, of the instruc- 
tor. Again it may be said the man who was adequate to such a task 
as this could not have been an ordinary nfan. And ttfe light which 
has since been thrown, in publications which introduce Baron Stock- 
mar, on the views of our Constitution taken by^that personage, and 
the presumable direction of his proceedings as an adviser in the Palace, 
tends only to enhance the honour due, in this capital respqpt, alike to 
Her Majesty and to Lord Melbourne. 

Lord Cowper has performed a public service, and has materially 
aided the future historian of these times, in permitting and promot- 
ing the publication of the Melbourne Papers, as well as by his grace- 
ful, but, he will forgive me ipr saying, too slight, prefatory sketch. 
There can be no doubt that this volume will matemlly raise the 
reputation of Lord Melbourne, and will help to place him where he 
ought to be. He was not, says Mr. Torrens,^^ orator, or jurist, or finan- 
cier. Nor was he a great legislator, or a greaUPaxliamentary leader, 
or a highly consistent politician. Nay, it is something strange to 
find the man, who had followed Mr. Fox with ardour during a number 
• • Preface to his Life 
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of bis later years, enrolled among’ the supporters of the Six Acts. 
Yet it may he said that in several important respects he was a'model 
statesman. 

IThat praise hnd' nothing less is due to him in the conduct of his 
difficult relations with William the Fourth. He never deviates, 
either in substance or in appearance, from respect and deference. He 
inspires the King with a confidence in him but sparingly extended 
to most of his colleagues. But he never forgets for a moment that 
he is their organ and their standing representative in the closet 
of the monarch, never insinuates comparisons to their prejudice. In 
all this province of duty, a Prime IMinister is, as such, in charge of 
their reputations and their credit, each and all. But Lord Mel- 
bourne never curries favour, never withhOltls the frank expression of 
an unacceptable truth, though he dresses it with tact anti grace in 
* the least unacceptable language. All this correspondence is conducted 
in a spirit of true chivalry, and when the King has taken offence at 
an act perforuied by Lord Melbourne and one among his colleagues 
he is careful to take upon himself the lion’s share of the blame.^ 

Nor was he less exactly loyal in his dealings wiyw^nd between 
his colleagpies. He must have had the kindliest of natures, which 
^1 the temptations of politics could not seduce or poison. He is also 
full of allowance and consideration for opjionents. The difficulty 
Indeed is to find an ill word about anybody. Even \ihen he condemns, 
he seems to shrink from the pain of stating the particulars which are 
to justify his condemnation. He has not a particle either of gall or of 
egotism. He had no doubt that notable woman’s gift of steering off 
the rocks and shoals of conversation. He had abo a large reserve of 
real prudence, which made him silent upon many cpiestionH wanting 
solution, if he had the hope that by^silence they would solve them- 
selves. But fie had likewise a largQ reserve of 2 >ower, of sense, and 
even of courage. His letters to Lord Brougham,^ conveying to him 
the decree of political extinction, are nothing less than tremendous ; 
yet they are also as a whole singularly adroit; and, strange to say, 
notwithstanding their crushing and smashing force, they can scarcely 
be termed offensive. Few indeed among our statesmen could have 
written these remarkable letters, which perform the work of the 
hangman in the spirit of the warrior and the gentleman. 

From all that is known to us, it may fairly be inferred that l^ord 
Melbourne, in two at least of the essential attributes of his position, 
could not be surpassed : his relation to his Sovereign, and his relation 
to his colleagues. In these he seems to liave combined chivalry and 
kindliness with great firmness and with singular shrewdness, tact, and 
skill. He seems alsoitto have earned the* praise of an excellent ad- 
ministratcr : but this is a gift, though nof too common, yet less deli- 
cate and rare. 

• Mellmme PajtcrEf pp. 333, 331. 


PajterHt pp. 237 neqq. 
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When we pass into a wider circle^ and ask .what was his sense of 
the n^ds and capacities of the nation which he whs called to goyem 
as a Minister, or of humanity at large, the answer mudt be &r less 
satisfactory. In opinion and the larger Bympathie8,*men such aQ Sir 
Bobert Feel and Lord Aberdeen had greatly more of Liberalism in 
their composition than the head of the Government which they^opposed. 
His sympathies indeed were very warm ; but they were those of the 
near-sighted man who discerns only wfiat is close to hu own ey^. The 
declaration made to Archbishop Whately, that the al^lition of slavery 
was great folly, reappears in this volume,® though with a hint from the 
editor that it may not have been serious. Doubtless he may have been 
playing with the susceptibilities of an excitable Archbishop; but 
defective appreciation of ff great subject* is surely manifested in the 
method of his play. And an anecdote well salted with ‘ damns,’ about 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill, is of a somewhat similar flavour.® The 
question indeed arises how and why he found his way into the 
Liberal party of the day. Perhaps no better answer can be given 
than that he had felt the attraction of the. genius of Mr. Canning, 
without sbaiii^ his care for constitutional liberty abroad ; and that a 
high fidelity to friends severed him from the Duke of Wellington, 
when in 1828 the Duke thought fit to break the official tie that united 
him to the followers of Mr. Canning. He had indeed in early life been 
a follower of ISIr. Fox. But the points in which his early leanings 
remained traceable at a later period were not numerous. He did 
not love national quarrels. He was incapable ^f religious intolerance. 
And he seems to have had a real syinj>athy with Ireland, where he 
had gained a just popularity in 1827 when holding the office of Chief 
Secretary. Along with these^traits of a Foxite, he had an eye for a 
real political necessity. In proof of this I will introduce an anecdote 
which I had from the mouth pf J^ord Bussell. In the session of 
1846, when Sir Kobert Peel had proposed the repeal of the Com Law, 
a meeting of Whig Peers was held at I^osdowne House, Lord 
Bussell (then Lord John) being present. One spoke after another 
in favour of throwing out the Bill when it reached the House of 
liOrds. But Lord Melbourne, who had been himself a stiff champion 
of the Corn Law, delivered himself inter alia as follows: ‘My Lords, 
it was a damned thing that Peel should have proposed the repeal of 
the duty on foreig^n corn. But he has done it, and the consequence is 
that you will all have to vote«for it.’ So closed the debate : and so, 
at the proper time, went ^he voting! Torrens takes no notice of this 

" P. 376. 

• ‘ The latter (Lord Ossin^n) used to relate that onoouiitcrinp: Lord Melboamo 
when about to mouui his lu^so at the door of the otl^, ho called his attedtion to 
some required modifications in his new Poor Law Bill. , Lord Melbourne referred 
him to his brother George. “ I liave been with him,” was the reply, “but he damned 
me, and damned the Bill, and damned the paupers.” “ Well, damn it, what more 
could he do ? ’ Tvas the rcjbindcr.'->/*q/ 7 <>r^, p. 166 ». 
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curiouB passage in hard Melbourne^ life, and was probably uninformed. 
The account given by Greville misses the point of Lord John’s narra- 
tive, which was the prevailing bias against the Bill, and the reversal 
brought about by the characteristic speech of Melbourne. 

The fact plainly is that Lord Melbourne was a man full of cha^ 
racier, but not of character proof against criticism all round. Yet 
the type was one of much latent force, of high charm, of acute and 
exact peroeptions, and in his public relations of a singular delicacy. 
This I take to have been the feeling which induced him to lay out 
before William the Fourth, on the crisis after the death of Lord 
Spencer in 1834, a description of the situation which much facilitated, 
and which also helps to ezcu^, the unwise step the King then adopted. 
On the whole, the Minister was less interesting than the roan : and 
the volume of Papers would have gained in interest, if a greater 
share of it could have been devoted to the man, and a smaller one 
to the Minister. 

One thing more I have to say of him. I^arge allowance is to be 
made for those who were bred under the sinister influences of the 
great French war. That war, although not so intpoded, became 
effectively a crusade against liberty in the internal government of 
this country; and, as Darwin says of himself in another respect, 
those organs or tendencies of the mind, which were favourable to 
freedom, dwindled into insignificance through disuse. Men whose 
manhood began with or singe the period of emancipation and enfran- 
chisement, if they indulge a temper of indifference or of cynicism 
in public affairs, are without excuse. 

I turn now to the Government which bears his name, but with the 
political action of which for good or eyil be seems to have had but a 
secondaiy coiy^ection ; except that we cannot, I think, withhold from 
him a fair share of the honour due .to its administrative conduct in 
Ireland. It was almost the only period in the history of that 
country, when the spirit of administration was national and Irish, 
at least at the centre of action, in the same sense, Mpirit, and degree, 
that the administration of England and Scotland carries with it the 
corresponding epithets, as an inseparable incident and first condition 
of its existence. For these lands it was the garment of every day ; 
for Ireland it was a rare and priceless gem. Dublin Castle, in the 
days of Drummond, earned the blessings, not the curses, of the people. 

Ostendent terns hungtuitam Fata ; neque ultra 

Esse sinent • 

Undoubtedly this brought to the Ministry the indispensable sup- 
port .of O’Connell injthe House of Commons. But, as a living 
witness to the bistoiy of the x’eriod, I rec/rd with sorrow that it was 
adverse to the influence and power of the Melbourne Government 
in this country, and was among the steadily ojienitive causes of their 

'• Jonrnah^ Jjccond \»il ii p ,394. 
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decline^ ED^and had not then unlearned her traditional hostility 
to the Irish. It may even be doubtful whether, if we had retained 
down to the present day the narrow electorate of 1832, her voice 
would have been given, as it has been given since 1887, in a decisive 
manner, though with limited opportunities, on behalf of Insh 
freedom in a sense reaching far beyond what was dreamed of half a 
century ago. With reference then to administration in Ireland, it 
seems likely the historian of the fi:^ure may determine that the 
Melbourne Ministry performed a splendid though unappreciated 
service. 

In the province of legislation for Ireland, they passed the Tithe 
Act, the Municii)al Corporations Act, and the Poor Law Act. The first 
of these cannot be put down as an important item un the credit side 
of their account. Indeed,*! have to mention it farther on as justly 
liable, in a special point of view, to grave censure. Far different are 
the other two. The Irish Poor Law was brought to birth in the 
Cabinet after much pain and struggle, as appears pretty clearly from 
the narrative of ]\lr. Torrens.'* It was opposed, for reasons 1 have 
never fully understood, by ^Ir. O'Connell. It opened many questions 
of difficulty ;^lMit it asserted and established for Ireland the great 
principle that the land was liable for the relief of those who were 
recognised as its proper objects, and this assertion could under the 
circumstances hardly have been due to any other initiative than 
the philanthropic energy of Ix)rd Russell. .In order, however, to 
appreciate the claim of the Melbourne. Government to honour for 
whatever good legislation it accomplished, ^ must bear in mind 
the extraordinary difficulties of its position, especially in the first 
moiety of its existence. In the House of Commons lay its only 
strength, and the opinion of England, adverse firom the first, became 
more and more hostile with the lapse of time. Th^sentiments of 
the King were known and counted on in a manner disused under 
the reign of Her Majesty. The Opposition, a very large minority, 
were led with temper and consummate skill ; and though the Govern- 
ment still had in the House of Commons a majority, though one 
without a m'argin, it was not a House of Commons backed 1^ the state 
and movement of public opinion out of doors. The House of Lords, 
guided not by Peel but by the astuteness of Lord Lyndhurst, per- 
formed obstructive functions with more than usual daring ; and the 
election of 1837, which increased the strength of the Conservatives, 
showed thereby that, at lea^ in England, the performance was 
approved. * • 

It surely, then, required no common resolution to fight for six 
years the battle of local self-government for Irelahd by the Municipal 
Corporations Bill. The Hoon indeed was limJfed as well as delayed, 
but the principle was invaluable ; and the count^rplan of the Conser- 
»' Li/t 0/ Jfelbottme, ii. 241-43, 
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vative Opposition ires one upon which at this date no politician of any 
school can look back without astonishment. In the face of a central- 
isation already intolerable, and of the distinct pledge given at the 
Union that Ireland, was to 'be consoled for the loss of her national 
Le^fislature by the blessing of equal laws, the plan of the Feel Opposi- 
tion, under the inspiration of the Irish Tories, was that the coix>ora- 
tions of the country should be not reconstructed but abolished. Mr. 
Torrens well calls this plan a inew measure of national outlawry.’ 
After six long years of toil, the Act was passed. It bore upon it the 
most odious mark of civil and national inequality in the denial to 
Irish municipalities of powers universally given in Great Britain, but 
\t was invaluable as initiating for Ireland the principle of local self- 
government, and supplying, her for the first time since 1800 with a 
representative system, which was to live and to work within her own 
borders. The Irish chapter of this Ministerial history was upon the 
whole one of no profit, but df signal honour. 

Turning now to Great Britain, we are met first by the great Act 
which in 1835 reformed the English corporations, and which entailed 
the passing of a similar measure for Scotland in 1836. In English 
affairs, the policy of Sir Robert Peel was moderate and^nlightened ; 
so that Toryism had to fight its battle in the House of I^ords. It 
was a fierce, but happily an ineffectual, contest which it waged. The 
Importance of the measure has been found to surpass all anticipa- 
tion. Those duties, which the old corporations were apt to perform 
ill, the new ones have performed well. These, however, were very 
narrow functions. THb renovated municipalities, while they have dis- 
appointed all the prophecies of political intermeddling, have entered 
upon a vast sphere of new duties, to which they have proved fully 
equal. It might be hard to point to ^ great public work undertaken, 
or a public want supplied, .however grievous it might be, under the 
system abolished by the Melbourne Government. In the supply of 
one alone of these wants, the most indispensable of all, a due i>ro- 
vision of water, the “single corporation of Manchester has spent, or 
has nearly finished spending, the sum of eight millions sterling. The 
effect of this change has been everywhere visible in the health, the 
order, and the loyalty of the population, which has also derived from 
it the highest of all civic benefits, namely the education of the 
private citizen in the discharge of public duty, and the consequent 
advance of the nation, at least the oppidan nation, in political 
knowledge, and in that capacity which habit gives and fosters. When 
we take into view the new sense and newt^range'of social necessities, 
which this pregnant century in its onward course has developed, it 
is h^rd to conjecture what would have become of our overburdened 
ParliuBent but for the relief afforded to i£, in regard to a crowd of 
jpurposes, by the strefog shoulders of our local municipalities. 

^ ^ »* JHd p. iss. 
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One* of tlie earlier works of the Melbourne Government was to 
reconstitute the Marriage La# of Ihe country, so far as regards the 
legal methods of concluding the contract which forms the doorway 
into the estate of matrimony. They broke up also the twin mono- 
poly of the established Church, burdensome alike to itself and to 
those outside its pale, by establishing a system of civil registration 
for births and deaths. For, strange as it may seem, as it was only 
with the opening of this century that jlhe State began to take a rude 
account of the population, so it was only on the accession of the Mel- 
bourne Government that it enacted a scheme for noting the entry of 
its subiects into the world, and their departure therefrom. 

The legislation of this Ministry in its bearing on the national 
Church, however, was far from being merely privative. To it she owes 
the important measure whi5i commuted the tithe, and thereby, in re- 
lieving agriculture from the serious grievance of a tax upon the gross 
produce of all new investments of capital, gave a new and strong 
guarantee to the existing appropriation. Most important changes 
were also introduced, for the first time in the history of the Church, 
into the organisation of the Episcopate and of the cathedrals. Under 
the report of VNcommission appointed by Sir Robert Peel, the incomes 
of bishops, in some cases extremely small, and in others invidiously 
large and about to grow into enormity, were subjected to regulation, 
and the system of incessant translation, so hostile to the just in- 
dependence of the Bench, was got rid of. la 1840, a very large and 
comiilex ine«i8uie in relation to catbedr^s was worked through the 
lloube of Common h by the energy of Lord Johiv Russell. In conjunc- 
tion with a near friend, both of my youth and of my old age. Sir 
Thomas Acland, 1 followed this measure with a lively interest. We 
made sanguine eflforts to amend it, and I have the clearest recollection 
of the coufidiiig and comprehensive spirit in which th^Leader of the 
House endured the representations, and in various cases accepted the 
suggestions, of the young critics, though they sat on the opposite 
side of the House. Upon these measures have been founded the vast 
operations of the Ecclehiabtical Commission, reconstructed in a most 
liberal spirit by Lord John Russell ; which have so powerfully aided 
in transforming the whole exterior aspect of the Church of England 
throughout the populous districts of the country. It was an inciden- 
tal merit of the system that the abominable practice of improvident 
fines was got rid of, and a large mass of property was saved from 
the encroachments of lessee^. Pluralities were likewise at this 
period restrained by law ; .and the ^oss abuse which had alienated 
Wales from the Church, was checked in one of its worst branches, 
the appointment of English clergymen to Welsh-speaking parishes. 
Upon the whole, 1 think |t can hardly be dofibted by any impartial 
reviewer of our ecclesiastical legislation, that thb Melbourne Govern- 
ment deserved, without obtaining, the gratitude of the Church and the 
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clergy. That body, indeed^ displayed a willingness and even a seal 
in self-reform, whiph compares most favourable with the case of some 
other distinguished professions : but its political prejudices were such 
as to remain ii^urmountable. They were blind to the fact that, 
apavl fkx>m the great organic periods, which ended with the Act of 
Uniformity under Charles the Second, the stagnation of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the fervid activity of the nineteenth, may alike 
be challenged to point to any epoch of functional legislation for the 
concerns, and on* the whole for the benefit, of the Church, which can 
for a mpment be compared with that of the second Melbourne Ad- 
ministration.'^ 

In addition to all this, great and effectual attention was given 
under the Melbourne Crovemment to the great subjects of police and 
crime. I quote here a few lines from the excellent work of Mr. 
Walpole.'^ 

* During Lord John’s tenure of the Home Office, he laid the 
foundation of another work which, in its ultimate results, has proved 
almost equally beneficial [with his work on education], by the forma- 
tion of a rural police, by ‘the regulation and improvement of prisons, 
by the better treatment of juvenile offenders, and the gradual 
abolition of transportation.’ 

In this brief statement is involved a reference to numerous Acts 
of Parliament passed at this time by Lord John Russell. But in 
addition he took in hand the work of Romilly. The excellent effort of 
Sir Robert Peel to mitigate the blind and demoraliMing cruelty of our 
criminal code was prSsecuted by Lord John, in a more advanced 
stage no doubt of opinion, with a bolder and freer hand. I well 
remember the dismay of a Tory lawyer, not without ability, who 
reported to me the introduction of this measure as a plan of such 
wild and abstrd destructiveness, that no Minister could seriously 
think of carrying it, so that it could bnly be a prelude to resignation 
and to a campaign of popular excitement in the country. 

I cannot but think that the legislation which I have thus imper- 
fectly described entitles the Government of Lord Melbourne to a 
very high *place among the Ministries of the present century as 
reacts the improvement of our laws. But, apart from Parliamen- 
tary action, their administrative proceedings in the direction of just 
and rational progress were truly remarkable in England as well as in 
Ireland. They broke down the monopoly of degrees, which had lain 
in the hands of Oxford and Ganjbridge, by granting a charter to the 
University of London. They establishedm Committee of the Privy 

** It is tme that this and a snocoeding Liberal OoTemroent irritated the Chnroh 
by the appointment of Dr. fiampden to a most impqftant professorship and then to 
the Bench. The real objection, however, to these appointments lay in the province 
not of orthodoxy, bnt of efficacy. 

>4 Walpole, i. 8B0. 
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Gonnoil for Edaoation in 1839, an4 substituted a responsible action 
of the Executive for the merely mechanical process, by which small 
•sums of money had theretofore been distributed among independent 
societies concerned in the training of the children oC our labouring 
class. By this great and bold act they firmly laid the foundations 
of a system of National Education, and thd advances of the cause 
have from that time forward been rapid and uninterrupted. But 
most perhaps, and greatest of all, was their action, and the effect of 
their action, in colonial policy. * 

Our old North American possessions, which havenow been developed 
into the vast republic of the United States, were founded under charters 
presenting considerable varieties of provision, but all greatly alike in 
this, that they were concei\pd, to a remarkable and inde^ on the 
whole wonderful extent, in the spirit of freedom. It is even not 
irrational to suppose that colonial sentiment must in the course of 
time have reacted upon England, and must have helped, in the dreai^ 
times of the eighteenth century, to fan a fiame, which at home had be- 
come languid. But when a reactionary spirit set in with the French 
war, and liberty could not hold her own at home, and when our 
transmarine e?fit)ire came to be reconstituted partly by colonies not 
free but penal, and partly by military conquests, the old and genuine 
British spirit was in danger of dying out of our colonial system alto* 
gether. The same Secretary of State was Minister of War and of. 
the Colonies ; and the colonies had but the residue of attention which 
the Minister of War could spare from hisnnore urgent duties. Stark 
superstition reigned in Downing Street. True, iif the great controversy 
of negro slavery, it took more and more decidedly the right, that is 
the humanitarian, side. But this championship was not favourable 
to the general interests of freedom in our colonial relations. For 
the Home Government found itself in habitual controversy with the 
colonial Assemblies which it had to resist and repress. In Canada, 
exclusive reliance was placed upon what was audaciously termed a 
British party, and the mass of the population were looked upon much 
asthemasBof the Irish peopleare still regarded by a considerable though 
ever diminishingportion of our fellow countrymen. From this comatose 
condition we were awakened by the Canadian agitations and rebellions. 
Then arose the project of weldingf two Canadas into one. But this 
plan of union was after all secondary. A greater question was coming 
into view for the first time. For nearly two generations we had had 
representative systems in those* provinces, and had governed in the 
teeth of them as the Stuarts did in England. The idea at length 
emerged into light, at first like a cloud no bigger than a man's hand 
on the horizon, whether it might be possible to govern a colony in 
consonance with the thoughts and feelings of the colony, that is to 
in truth, whether we could not act upon Ihe ancient English 
tradition only transplanted beyond sea. 
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When, in and after 1835, the Colonial Department was found too 
heavy for the energies first of Lord Glenelg, and then of Lord 
Nonnanby, Lord John Russell was as ever ready to repair to the 
post of difficulty. • He found that he had to face the demand for 
responsible government, which was in truth for the colonies the 
articvlus lihertatift ant ftervitvtis. He was first impressed by the 
theoretical anomaly, which would arise if the Queen's Government 
thought different ways in different portions of her united empire. 
A close contact with his daily work showed him that, as a rule, they 
would move in different orbits, and that Canada ought not to be 
thwarted in the management of her own concerns by the pressure 
of a leverage worked from Downing Street. With an unfaltering 
courage he oast away th^ sophism, he .tore off the veils -that had 
concealed the truth. He substituted harmony for antagonism in 
the daily conduct of affairs for those colonies, each of which in an 
infancy of iirepressible vigour, was bursting its swaddling clothes. 
Is it inexcusable to say that by this decision, which was far ahead of 
the current opinion of the day, he saved the Empire, possibly from 
disruption, ceitainly from much embarrassment, and much discredit ? 

But I must now turn from the great and memdfable services of 
the Melbourne Government to its faults, which I admit to have 
been grave. And first we have to consider the Parliamentary 
• means by which it obtained its official position. 

It is made clear frbm Mr. Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell ** 
that the Parliament eloctl'd in Janiiary 1835 did not contain a 
majority of ?iiembers prejiared to eject Sir Robert Peel from the 
office which lie had just assumed by a vote of no-confidence. Had 
there been such a majority, the Liberal Government would have 
come into office simply in viitue oi its general creed, and without 
contracting k specific engagement by the fact of their accession to 
power. There was, however, a majority prepared to affirm the 
doctrine that the surplus revenues of the Irish Church, beyond the 
amount necessary lor the ecclesiastical wants of its own members, 
should be api)lied to general purposes. Sir Robert Peel was 
known to hold fast by the denial of this proposition; and he was 
put out, not because he was in a minority, but because he denied it. 
Thus what was termed the Appropriation Clause became, for the 
incoming Government, nothing less than the charter of its official 
existence. 

It is in the highest degree requisite towards maintaining the 
standard of political morality both genefally that statesmen should 
uphold in office th^ doctrines which they have propounded in opposi- 
tion, and especially ^hat they should be held bound to them when 
they have got value received for their profession. Accordingly, from 
1835 onwa^s, the Melbourne Government passed through the House 
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of CommonB an Irish Tithe Bill containing an Api>ropriation Clause, 
which was regularly excluded by the House of Lords. I 9 1838, the 
Ministry gave way and presented a Tithe Bill without the obnoxious 
provision. Thus they did the very thing which they had ejected Sir 
Kobert Peel from office for refusing to do.* True, it was i^cessary 
that Ireland should have a Tithe Bill; but it was not necessary that 
Lord Melbourne should be in office .to give a measure, which the 
Tories of 1835 were in the act of giving when they were put out. 
And here the case differs essentially from that of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Com Law in 184.5-6. It may be allowed that the election of 1841 
which placed Sir Robert Peel in iK)wer effect ually pledged him to 
Protection. I know from his own mouth that he recognised that 
pledge, and that, apart from the exigencies which had subsequently 
arisen, it was his intention to seek his release only at the next coming 
dissolution. But he purged himself by his resignation in December 
1845 ; which, on the failure of I^rd Russell to form an Administration, 
established the fact that no other living man could execute the work, 
which had become essential even for the pe^ce of the country. When 
the Melboura^ Government executed the volte-face of 1838, the 
Opposition demand(‘(l that the House should record a judgment virtu- 
ally rescinding the declarations of 1835. Lord Morpeth pointed out 
that his antagonists had gained their jioint : they ought to be con-^ 
tent ; do not ask us, he said, to eat our own words. He was open to 
the reply that men or Parliaments may v^ry properly be asked to eat 
their own words, when they have already eatenPtheir own actions. 

The important principle involved in this operation has led me to 
dwell upon it at some length for the instruction which the case con- 
veys, though 1 do not deny thaj the position was one of difficulty. I 
will run more briefly over the other serious draw'bacUs to the high 
distinctions of this insufficiently appreciated Administration. 

Their finance down to 1839 was intolerably bad. In that year the 
muddy stream of demerit discoloured by its confluei^e the limpid 
current of enlightened jiolicy. The great and almost epoch-making 
measure of penny ])ostage became law. It was adopted without any 
provision for the deficit in the balance for the current year, which 
it was certain, and known to be certain, to create. Worse still, there 
was the pretence of a provision. The Commons passed a resolution 
that, if a deficit should occur, they would make provision for meeting 
it — in the ensuing session. Premember to have heard Sir Robert 
Peel give, in conversation, Jiis opinion on this proceeding. In all 
matters of finance, his conscience w'as one of even a peculiar purity : 
and he said the Act was the worst which had been done by the ^Re- 
formed Parliament . It feU to Sir Francis Baring in 1840 to confront, 
in circumstances of public distress, the difficult^ thus created. He 
proposed and carried an addition (with some qualifications) of five 
per cent, to the duties*of customs and excise. When it appeared at 
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the close of the year that the produce of the duties only realised a 
small fraction of the two millions he desired to raise, he becahie the 
subject of Unmitigated censure, as jf his percentage had been the 
chief operative^'cause of the decreased consumption of taxed commo- 
dities. In my opinion, but for the five per cent., the customs and 
excise l^ould have presented, in lieu of a small increase, a veiy large 
diminution. The objections to the plan, which appear to me tenable, 
are that it deranged universally, without an adequate object, the 
transactions of tradesmen ; that it introduced complication into ac- 
counts ; and especially that it aggravated the pressure of Protection, 
which already lay so heavily upon the whole range of our indirect 
taxation. I pass on to x>olicy over sea. 

Serious doubts may noV be entertained as to the policy of 1840 
in the Levant, which severed us from France to associate us with the 
Powers of the (not then (oigotten) Holy Alliance, which made us 
parties to the quarrel between the Porte and its vassal, and which, 
at the risk of a general war, entailed the use of British force to 
decide that struggle in .favour of the Sultan. Many members of the 
Cabinet, and wise advisers outside it, such as Lord Sj^^neer and the 
Duke of Bedford, were adverse to this course. It was crowned at 
the moment with conspicuous success, which helped to bewilder 
the public opinion. The experience of fifty years has dispelled the 
•hopes which were then entertained, that Turkey might probably be 
brought into line wi^h the European civilisation. The policy of 
1840 cannot be repeated ; *yet, all things considered, it can hardly 
be made the ground of an unqualified censure on the Melbourne 
Grovemment. There were two other great transactions which had 
less apology : the ignoble opium war against China, resisted stoutly 
by the Opposition in the House of Commons, and the rash and 
disastrous invasion of Afghanistan in 1 838-9. For these proceedings 
I conceive that severe blame is due to the Administration of Lord 
Melbourne : yet evqp this may be subject to some mitigation, when 
it is remembered that, in both the one transaction and the other, the 
Ministers were supported by the approval of the Duke of Wellington. 
As to the Afghan question I draw my information from the Mel- 
bourne Papers.'* As regards China, I well remember to have wit- 
nessed the glee of the Prime Minister in the House of Lords on 
bearing the Duke’s declaration. 

It has undoubtedly been thought, that the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration lowered itself by clingiirg too lon^ to ofi^ce. They had, how- 
ever, made in 'good faith an attempt to escape from it, when they 
resigned on the Jamaica Bill in 1839 ; which had not been rejected 
on l^e second reading, but only carried bj the small majority of five. 
They returned to their places on the difference which arose between 
Her Majesty and Sir Robert Peel, as to the application of the oonsti- 
. »• P. 863. 
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tutional i^ule to the ladies of the higher Court offices. Mr. Walpole 
thinks that the intending Minister was right iu argument, but 
wrong in the application of it to the particular case. Por one 1 
embrace this opiniop, particularly the closing words of ^t. To discuss 
the question at large would.lead me into undue length. But 1 believe 
that the safest regulator of the relations between the Sovereign and 
the Minister is to be found in a high sentiment of honour on both 
sides, rather than in an extreme rigour of rules as to appointments ; 
and that the Whig Ministers of 1839, in sustaining the action of 
the young Queen by their resumption of office, came to a right 
decision both as statesmen and as men. 

If this be so, it is not easy to say at what period during the two 
next years they ought to ha>(p retired. Ner is it more easy to measure 
with precision the closing efforts of this Ministry. It may be said 
that they had the effect of bringing Free Trade to the front, when 
in the spring of 1841 they assailed, and proposed largely to alter, the 
protective duties on com, sugar, and timber. From the moment of 
its adoption by the Queen’s (lovemment, it could not be other than 
the question of the day. But, when the proposal was made, the 
Government vSl at the last gasp. Free Trade became, for that junc- 
1 ure, the plank to save, if it might be, a drowning Ministry. None but 
the convinced could accept it from such hands ; and multitudes were 
unconvinced and undetennined. The Budget of the Government « 
for the first time dragged freedom of trade into the category of party 
questions. It was thus made certain that a long and an envenomed 
struggle must precede its adoption : whereas it* was possible, even if 
not likely, that if Peel had come into office before issue had been 
regularly joined, his mind would have sooner opened to the instruc- 
tion, which a succession of bad«6eason8 was silently imparting, as to 
the singularly mischievous working of the sliding scale t)n com. 

I have now done what in me lies to weight fairly the scales of 
judgment upon the merits and faults of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion. Its Parliamentary defeat was smashing. * Its financial faults 
were of a nature and amount, which a commercial country was sore 
to visit with severity. Its chivalrous adherence to the Queen was 
appreciated at the moment, but, in the nature of the thing, such a 
matter could not prominently operate as a factor in the formation and 
action of the public judgment. Moreover, though old men are 
sometimes regarded in this country with an excess of favour, I have 
never known an old Government so regarded. And it^s undeniable 
that the Melbourne Govemhnent disappeared in a storm of discredit. 

I do not recollect that any serious effort has sinc^ been made to re- 
dress the balance of praise and blame. , • 

Mr. Walpole in his History brings in a verdict of guilty. But 
in his able and careful biography he has built up a monument to the 
** fftEtor^ of Bnglf,nd, iil 475-6. m. 633. 
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on6 illustrious member of that Administration, so large in its pro- 
portions, and BO imposing in its outline, that in establishing.on his 
behalf such cons'picuous and rarely rivalled titles to the national 
gratitude and veneration, he has done something also to redeem the 
character of a *Ministry, whose great and beneficial acts were so 
abundant as I have endeavoured to show, while it is also undeniable 
that they were almost wholly his. I have heard Sir llobert Peel say 
of him, that he was small in small things, but that when the things 
were great he was great also. I do not know that he was a master in 
the hidden arts of politics : 

Of wiles, 

More inexpert, 1 boast not. 

But he brought into public 4ife, and he carried through it unimpaired 
the qualities which ennoble manhood: truth, justice, fortitude, self- 
denial, a fund of genuine indignation against wrong, and an in- 
exhaustible sympathy with fiuman suffering. It has always appeared 
to me that the period of the Melbourne Administration, though he 
had not touched fifty when it closed, was the climax of his great 
career. The readiness, fertility, variety, versatility, and suppleness 
of his mind, were then at their best, and were al^gether extra- 
ordinary. It was the period when he had the greatest difficulties 
to confront, and when responsibility was even more concentrated 
]ilK)n him for the work of Parliament, than during the subsequent 
period of his own Pi^miership; foi the Irish famine abated the 
action of party, and the tftinquil but strong Bupix)rt of Sir Kobert 
Peel, with the less experienced hostility of the Protectionist 
leaders, somewhat lessene<l the demands upon his energies. In the 
Melbourne time, his mettle was tested almost from day to day. 
He was ever ready to betake himself t» the post of difficulty ; and he 
seemed not oflly to gather»new energy from conflicts but new inspira- 
tion from danger. With a slender store of physical power, his life 
was a daily assertion of the superiority of the spirit to the flesh. 
With the warmest domestic affections, and the keen susceptibilities of 
sufferings they entail, he never failed to rally under so.rrow to the 
call of public duty. He recalls to me the example of the Athenian 
general Nicias, who, when he fought the losing side at Syracuse, and 
was himself almost sinking from disease, roused, in the extremity of 
peril, by manly exhortation, the spirits of his almost desjjairing 
soldiers. In the closing battles we can almost hear him say, ‘ Even 
in the present* plight you must not abandon hope ; ay, from worse 
than this deliverance has been found.’ * 

And again, if thf range of his popular sympathies was wide, there 
were.no bounds to tl^ prowess or the fellow feeling with which he 
would fling himself Jinto tbe breach on bihalf of a belaboured col- 
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league. * On the serious collapse of his political fortunes, after the 
rupture’ with Lord Palmerston, and immediately before his resigna- 
tion in 1852, an attack upon Lord Clarendon’s conduct as* Viceroy of 
Ireland stirred all the depths of his nature, and he replied in a series 
of the noblest fighting passages which I have ever heard spoken in 
Parliament. I used to think of him as a colle*ague that his facility was 
seriously a snare to him, and sometimes made his work more slight 
than it need have been. The assemblage of his qualities, personal 
and political, gives to him a place amongst our famdus public men 
which must be permanently high. At the head of all these qualities 
stands the moral element. I do not recollect or know the time in our 
history, when the two great parties in the House of Commons have 
been led by men, who so truly and so largely as Lord John Kussell 
and Sir Robert Peel identified political with personal morality. 

To say that I^ord John Russell was not without fault or infirmity 
is only to say that he had not obtained a charter of exemption from 
the laws which govern our frail humanity. Owing to his ready and 
delicate sensitiveness, there was a spirit of resignation in him which, 
so to play upon the word, was undoubtedly for Cabinets a spirit of 
disturbance. Tl may be that by impulsive public declarations, not 
invariably wise, he once or twice altered the whole political position 
of his colleagues without their consent. 1 cannot think it discredit- 
able to Mr. Wal])ole if in dealing with the enormous services, the* 
extraordinary ] lowers, and the beautiful and exhlted character of such 
a man, he has been touched in a mild forin with an excess of hero- 
worship. It is particularly difficult for a biographer, in setting forth 
the ca^e of his hero, to do full and exact justice to all those, whom of 
necessity he handles but does not, so to speak, biographise. X cai^~ 
not wholly accept his account o# relative positions and proceedings as 
between Ijord John Russell, in 1853-5, and my loved dbd honoured 
friend Lord Aberdeen. But I am impatient of dwelling upon these 
reservations. It is enough or more than enough to have recorded 
them. The choice of Mr. Walpole for his arduous task was evidently 
a wise one. .The two volumes, within which the biography has been 
modestly compressed, will undoubtedly enhance his high reputation 
as an historical writer, lie would himself, 1 am certain, be the first 
to recognise that honour, even more than labour, was laid upon him, 
when he was chosen to mark out and to secure in permanence, for 
the name and memory of Lord ,John Russell, its proper and exalted 
place in the temple of public gratitude and veneration* 


W. E. Gladstone. 
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OURSELVES AND OUR FOREMOTHERS 


* There has been a great deal of debate and much shedding of ink 
in the learned world for some time pasU respecting the rank that 
women ought to hold in the scale of creation. Some sour old 
bachelors have thought with Sir Anthony Absolute in the play, that 
women may be taught their letters, but should never learn their 
mischievous combinations; others, of a softer mould, have in a 
manner depressed while they exalted them, by bursting forth into 
rapturous eulogiums on their amiable virtues, which they would at 
the same time confine to the kitchen and nursery ; while a third 
sort, with more liberality than the one and more boldness than the 
other, have contended that literature alone exalts the female 
aharacter, and that eveiy step a woman mounts in the ladder of 
learning makes her mote eminent in excellence.’ 

The above is not an exftract from to-day’s newspaper, but from 
the European Magazine of the year 1 800 ; yet it seems equally 
applicable ninety years later. The learned world is still much 
exercised by the question whether women should be heroines or 
mothers of heroes, or whether both ndlee are compatible ; and the 
only point onTwhich all appear to agree is, that, for good or for evil, 
women are very different from tfieir foremothers. It would be 
strange, indeed, if, while the male half of creation is always beating 
record physically and scientifically (to say morally and artistically 
would be to introduce argument), the female half were to behave as 
birds are accused of doing, who Wld their nests exactly as their pre- 
decessors did when they issued from the ark. Does it, however, 
follow, because women have tried, sometimes wisely, sometimes 
foolishly, to adapt themselves to altered conditions, that they have 
essentially changed their natures ? Is^it reaUy a fact that the duties 
and studies wfiich so many of them undertake were quite unknown 
to their grandmothers ? Have they actually deteriorated physically 
and unfitted themselves for maternal duties by the lives which they 
now.lead ? And is it Quite just to assume that, as is very commonly 
taken for granted, ^when a woman attempts anything which is 
more ordinarily done by men she therefore desires to emulate or 
lival man? l^it not conceivable that she nmy sometimes like the 
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work or sport for its own sake, without any thought of oompetition 
with the other sez ? Imitation is doubtless the siucerest form of 
flattery, but all women are not always thinking of flattering men. 
Nor do men seem ever to have appreciated thia special kind of 
adulation. * Philander * sang so long ago u 1802 — 

Since to handle the reins, 

Hunt and shoot, you take pains, 

And act, my dear girl, so uncommon ; 

1 cant love you, I swear, ' 

For your words, look, and air. 

Make me think you a man — not a tooman. 

Despite this threat, we find a curious instance of Amazonian 
behaviour two years later.* On the 25th -of August, 1804, at the York 
raoeground, Mrs. Thornton, the wife of Colonel Thornton of Thom- 
ville Royal, rode a match of four miles against Mr. Flint, for 500 
guineas each. It was estimated that 100,000 spectators were 
present when Colonel Thornton led his wife’s horse on to the ground 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. The lady took the lead in good 
style for over three miles, but her horse was seen to have much the 
shorter stride of the two, and within a mile of home Mr. Flint 
pushed forward, went ahead, and won easily. The race was ran 
in nine minutes and fifty-nine seconds. Mrs. Thornton showed 
herself a very woman after all, for instead of accepting her defeat 
she addressed an nidignant letter to the editor of the York Herald^ 
complaining of the want of courtesy with which she was treated by 
her antagonist, and particularly that when her horse broke down Mr. 
Flint * distanoed her as much as he possibly could.’ In conclusion 
she challenged her opponent to repeat the match the following year. 

(Jutil the preseot time rcommeffts a writer in die Morning Ckronicle) the fair 
■ex have made but email eflorte— except in the way jf drees — tS assume the like- 
ness of ours. The farthest they havS yet gone is to beat the tambour instead of 
working on it; or at most to halloo and sweat after the hounds, or drive their beaux 
four-m-hand through the streets. Now, what is that to the labours of Newmarket P 

It would be easy, by taking the poetry, novels, memoirs, and 
newspapers, from the days of Spenser’s Britomart downwards, to pro- 
duce an ancestral pendant to almost if not quite every performance 
of women in the present day. Perhaps their political exertions have 
excited the greatest animadversion of late. Only the other day a 
lady — a Conservative, be it said — declared these to be the direct 
result of the incarnation of tlie Evil One in the Primrose League ! 
How truly dreadful'! Thb dame presidents and lady secretaries of 
Habitations have hitherto imagined their entert^ainments to be com- 
paratively innocent ways of associating wi^h and amusing. their 
neighbours of the middle and lower classes.^ They can no longer 
deceive themselves and others. This lady and Sir Robert Peel have 
thrown a lurid light upon the subject. Henceforth these festivities 
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must be condemned as Walpurgis Night revels, in which Mephisto- 
pheles meets the * witches.’ * 

It is nevertheless doubtful whether female political animosity 
ever raged higher, than in the days of Queen Anne, when ladies wore 
their patches according to their party preferences. The Whig 
ladies patched on the right side of their faces, the Tories on the left, 
while those who were neutral decorated both sides impartially. It 
has even been asserted that a lady inserted in her marriage settle- 
ments that, whatever might be her husband’s politics, she was to be 
at liberty to patch as she pleased. Not to multiply instances, the 
ladies took such an eager part in the excitement attendant on the 
arrest and release of Sir Francis Burdett early in this century, that 
a writer in the Morning Post satirises th^ conduct hy describing 
an imaginary meeting in which the ladies make speeches, claim the 
franchise, and propose the health of one of their number as ‘ the 
female orator of the British* Forum and the future electress of 
"Westminster.* 

It is open to question whether even organised political action is 
not a safer vent for energies which will expend themselves somewhere 
than the high card-playing and presidence at E.O. tabltTs (a kind of 
roulette) which occupied so much of women’s time in the days of the 
Georges. Many ladies in good society kept something very little 
sbprt of private gaming-houses ; and if we cannot safely accuse the 
hostesses themselves of actual unfair play, it would be too much to 
assert that such never took place at their assemblies. Playing-cards 
were in such constant dSmand that ladies used to write their messages 
and invitations, or their names and addresses, on those which hud 
been employed in their houses ; till at length it occurred to some 
brilliant genius that plain cards without {)ips would be more con- 
venient for these purposes Later on we learn that supplying 
playing-cards to the guests in a housd, at a hirge percentage, was a 
regular perquisite of the servants, and Hannah More remonstrates 
with considerable reasdn against this custom as demoralising and in- 
hospitable. As she says, what would be thought of a house in which 
the butler was allowed to provide the wine in return for a heavy fee 
demanded of the visitors ? ’ 

The opinion of I^y Catherine Milnes Gaskell, as amusingly ex- 
pressed in a late number of this Review, seems to be that, whereas 
ladies are required to do, and do perfectly, all that their grand- 
mothers did or did not do, they aiys never to expect the time wherein 
to acquire the necessary talents. In fact, dike Athene, they are to 
apiing ready -armed from the head of Zeus. The inevitable reflec- 
tion on reading that ‘ strange and new requirements have been 
added to the old code ’ is, Who has added them ? Does any human 
being really expect any other to be, at one and the same time, a 
finished artist, an accomplished musician, an untiring athlete, an 
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attentive mother, a sympathetic wife, a profound philosopher, an 
acutei politician, a thorough housekeeper, a cl^arming hostess, a 
scientiOc horticulturist, a convincing orator, a discriminating philan- 
thropist, a perfect linguist, a brilliant conversationalist, an agreeable 
writer, and a judicious theologian ? And all this without an occasional 
half-hour of secure repose in which to ihake good the mental or 
bodily wear and tear. If not — if a woman is at liberty to pick and 
choose amongst these multifarious vocations and need only ful&l 
whichever she adopts duly and gracefully — the demand upon her 
resolves itself into little more than the trite saying, ‘ What is worth 
doing is worth doing well.' 

One cannot but feel that the typical Lady Fanny Cleremont, 
though a very amiable, ^as a somewhat incapable person. The 
amount of work which she got through in the morning might have 
been easily compressed into an hour and a half (leaving ample time 
for Herbert Spencer and the sprouting ‘soul) if she had not allowed 
herself to be interrupted at all sorts of odd minutes, and had not 
forgotten the truffles and fish, which she really might have recollected. 

A great many women, and men too, would be the better for re- 
membering 1b ‘ do justice * before they ‘ love mercy * or anything 
else. Very few of those who have not to earn their own living are 
actually required to more than they can reasonably accomplish 
with a little attention to the distribution of their time. If th^ 
plunge into works of supererogation it is their own fault, and the 
tendency might l)e guarded against in a girl's education by the 
simple recommendation, ‘ Do your own duty before undertaking any- 
body else’s.’ If a woman feels inspired to write or to speak let her 
do so, or if she finds pleasure in some artistic or charitable occupa- 
tion by all means let her pursue it; but she should hardly then 
invoke the human race to pity her for bearing a burden which is 
entirely self-imiKised. 

There is a good deal of truth in the comparison of woman’s life 
to an interrupted sentence. One who, not hbrself a breadwinner, 
is in any way responsible for the management of a household, must be 
ready to be*a}>pcaled to iu emergencies, and cannot seclude herself 
for long without the risk of things going wrong ; but she surely has 
some compensation in the avoidance of the monotonous routine to 
which others are condemned, and this piecemeal existence, offering 
as it does a constant kaleidoscope of small interests, probably endows 
women with that quickness oPperceytion and promptitude of decision 
on which they are so apt to pride themselves. Why §ay that ‘ George 
Eliots ’ are destroyed by the load of conventional life, when George 
Eliot herself made a point of the exact fulfilment of her household 
duties, and when Mi<!s Edgeworth wrote many of her delightful stories 
in the common sitting-room of a large familj, surrounded by the 
familiar hum of daily life ? 
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This wail of the overworked woman of the world is not after all a 
novel one. Pendennis was its mouthpiece forty years ago. 

She goes intb the world (he Bays) eTezy night and site watching her marriage- 
aide daughters dancing till long after dawn. She has a nursery of little ones, very 
likely, at home, to whom she administers example and aflectioD ; having an eye 
likewise to ^read*«nd-milk, catdfhism, music and French, and roast leg of mutton 
at one o’clock ; she has to call upon ladies of her own station, either domestically 
or in her public character, in which she sits upon charity committees, or hall com- 
mitteea, or emigration committees, or Queen's College committees, and discharges 
I don't know what more duties of British stateswomanahip. She very likely keeps 
a poor-visiting list ; has conversations with the clergyman about soup or flannel, 
or proper religious teachings for the parish ; and, if she lives in certain districts, 
probably attends early church. She has the newspapers to read, and it is a fact 
that she reads eveiy new book that comes out, for she can talk, and very smartly 
and well, about them all. She hks the cares of ber household besides : to make 
both ends meet, to keep upper and lower servants from jangling with one another, 
and the household in order. Add to this, that she has a secret taste for some art 
or seience — ^models in clay, makes ekperiments m chemistry, or plays in private on 
the violoncello. 

The ouly practical result of any comparison between what women 
did in years gone by and What they do now, can be in the answer to 
the question, Has the female portion of mankiml fall A below the 
physical and moral standard which was formerly attained, and which 
therefore we may reasonably be expected to reach to-day ? If we 
h^ve so fallen, our advisers and moralists are quite right to point out 
to us the error of our ways, and to hold up the brilliant examples of 
ancient date for our instructien. If not, if * the past has only won a 
glory from its being fai^ and orbed into the perfect star men saw not 
when they dwelt therein,’ it might be better to bake women as we 
find them, and to see what direction they can follow in order to attain 
to better things in future. It would b% difficult indeed to prove that 
women have degenerated physically. If there be any such degenera- 
tion, it is more apparent among girls *of the lower than among those 
of the upper classes, though the latter, and their mothers, are the 
chief sinners in pursuit of excitement and in multiplicity of occupa- 
tion. It is a common complaint that women-servants cannot work 
as they used to do. It is quite likely, though impossible to prove, 
that more is demanded of them nowadays. P'ar more furniture and 
linen is in general use than formerly ; baths and cups of tea are 
multiplied ; and few people realise how much time is consumed, and 
how much running about is entailed, by the provision of these and 
other little boukehold comforts. , Crranung, however, as beside the 
present qaestion,.that village girls are not scf sturdy as they used to be, 
is it possible for any one with the most elementary powers and oppor- 
tunities of observation deny that the majority of girls * in society * 
are not only as strong as their predecessors of, say, thirty years ago. but 
that they are finer and taller than these were, and possess a greater air 
of health and vitality ? The change in the lives of women is probably 
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&r greater in the physical than in any other direction. Take one 
triviill example. It is true that lines were addressed to ladies ‘ skat- 
ing at Stanmore Priory * so long ago as 1804^ but that* this pastime 
was commonly monopolised by men till much later we may learn 
from the skating scene in * Pickwick.’ The young lady with fin: round 
her boots, and her charming companions, stand shivering on^he brink 
of the pond, and never think of assuming the skates of which Mr. 
Winkle is so sternly deprived. To have possessed any boots at aU 
must have been a considerable advance on the practice of earlier days ; 
as both the text and the illustrations of old novels represent the 
heroines as walking about the country in thin shoes. Miss Edge- 
worth’s Angelina, in VAmie Inconnuey wanders on the Welsh 
mountains in slippers ^ o£^ the thinnest *kid leather,* and we are not 
surprised to learn that, when she lost her way, one fell off and the 
other was cut through by the stones. ^Archery and riding were the 
more ordinary out-of-door amusements of women ; and though the 
bolder spirits, as we have seen, did what they could to encroach on 
what were commonly considered masculine pursuits, their dress and 
other causes must have hampered them considerably. • 

It should be remembered that open-air games of all descriptions 
demanding personal exertion were by no means so universal amongst 
men during the half-century priof to our Queen’s accession as they 
are now, and the line between town and country life was much more 
sharply drawn. The London fine gentlemefi could have taken but 
little share in rustic sports, and thfi hard-riding, hard-drinking 
country squire jjreferred a cock-fight or a bull-baiting to any milder 
entertainment, and was, in any case, not quite the person to join in 
the games of young ladies. Streets and country lanes were alike ill- 
kept and unsafe, and hardly attractive for long and unprotected 
walks ; while foreign lands, with their mountain scranfbles and other 
inducements to exertion, were in most cases inaccessible. It is not 
the women who have developed strange fancies; but dress, com- 
panions, and means of locomotion give to the many chances of 
healthy exercise and of seeing the world which were once denied to 
all but a few. Of course some women will exaggerate and overdo 
the amount of exercise good for them, just as some men have done. 
If a lady insists on * tramping through turnips * till she is exhausted, 
or on ascending the Matterhorn, she may or may not be wise. There 
is no reason to take three or ^four women who knock themselves up 
as awful warnings to the whole female sex, and to therefore deprive 
girls in general of the rational bodily training now mercifiiUy sub- 
stituted for the stocks and backboards of bygone years. 

Much the same may be said of social and, political life. Unless 
women are treated after the fashion of Oriental countries, they cannot 
avoid taking an interest and a share in what goes on around them. 
Even in the East, women have contrived not only to mix in state 
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intrigues, but to rule territories and lead armies in person ; and 
though, when they have attained influential positions, their native 
intelligence has stood them in good stead, yet the want of education 
and of knowledge of the world consequent on their prior seclusion 
has too often proved detrimental to themselves and to those depending 
on them.* The whole crux is, where are you to draw the line ? You 
cannot draw a hard-and-fast one. The position of women must to a 
great extent be a matter of sentiment and expediency. Most people 
have an idea of what they think * becoming ’ to a woman, but what 
they think becoming differs enormously. A foreigner, after making 
the very commonplace remark that, though he believed in nothing 
himself, he liked his wife to be religious, said that even as regards 
outward appearance this was* the right state of things : a man kneel- 
ing looked ridiculous, dut the position suited a woman’s figure and 
the folds of her dress. He^did not perceive the absurdity of either 
depriving a man of a spiritual necessity or forcing a woman into a 
meaningless attitude ; but the feeling that a woman bad better pur- 
sue, or refrain from, a certain occupation according to the graceful- 
ness or otherwise of the action which it entails, is toler^ly uni\ ersal, 
and not altogether unreasonable. It could hardly, however, be 
accepted as an unfailing criterion ; and, if it were, who is to be the 
arbiter of her appearance on any given occasion ? Some people 
think a woman out of place in a hunting-field ; others have no 
objection to her following the chase on horseback, but cannot stand 
her walking with a gtjn. Some vow that the fate of England is 
sealed when a woman addres&es an audience; otliers do not mind 
80 long as it is for a charitable purpose, but their hopes for posterity 
are wrecked if she touches on a political question. Men have been 
known to declare that a knowledge T>f Greek destroys all social 
charm in a woman ; whilfl many do^ not object to any academical 
study, but give up a lady doctor as an unsexed enormity. 

Might it be suggested, with all diffidence, that the individual 
woman, and not her special pursuit or accomplishment, is the impor- 
tant consideration? Would it be too old-fashioned to go back to the 
story of Creation, and read that the woman was made as a help meet 
for man ? As men are very diverse, need their mothers and sisters and 
wives be cut all on the same ]:jattem ? If a girl is brought up as 
sound in body as possible, with a sense of duty and honour, and with 
such an amount of instruction, both f^om books and from her sur- 
roundings, as is ‘suited to her capacity and to her ^probable sphere in 
life, surely she ought, when launched into the world, to be able to 
judge for berself in. what way she will be best able to be a *help 
meet’ either to some particular man or to mankind in general. A 
man may need a wife/ssentially to look after his home and children, 
in which case this will undoubtedly be her first duty, and any other 
pursuit which, she may adopt for her own plj^asure or satisfaction 
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must be secondary to its perfect fulfilment. There are men,jon the 
othef hand, who distinctly wish their wives to take an active part in 
their public or other avocations, and if a wife is really capable should 
she refuse to do so? Of course this does not mean that she should 
neglect her family or her household duties, but that she is not only 
justified in giving, but bound to render, her husband all the assist- 
ance in her power, within the limits imposed by regard for health, 
the demands of her home, and her own sense of what is fitting. 

Many, however, do not marry, and of them also it may be said 
that it is not so much what they do, as why and how they do it, that 
imports to the future of womanhood. If a girl is needed at home 
it is assuredly well that she should stay there and do her very best for 
those who want her care« But if she would be merely a burden on 
parents or kindred already overweighted she feels naturally impelled 
to use her abilities and to earn her living in any way compatible with 
her self-respect. P’ortunately her rigfit to do this is now almost 
everywhere acknowledged, and the better system introduced into the 
education of girls is increasing their chances of success. 

With all their faults it must be confessed that many women in 
our day do honestly endeavour to fulfil the highest ideal. Many 
worthily respond to that ‘call' which Hannah More addressed to 
their ancestresses ninety years ago, ‘I would call on them,’ 
she says, ‘ to come forward and contribute their full and fair pro- 
portion towards the saving of their country. But I would call on 
them to come forward without departtng from the refinement of 
their character, without derogating from the dignity of their rank, 
without blemishing the delicacy of their sex ; I would call them 
to the best and most appropriate exertion in their power, to raise 
the depressed tone of public morals, and to awaken the drowsy spirit 
of religious principle. They know too»well how arbitrarily they 
give the law to manners, and with how despotic a sway they fix the 
standard of fashion. But this is not enough : this is a low mark, 
a prize not worthy of their high and holy calfing. For, on the use 
which women of the superior class may now be disposed to make of 
that power delegated to them by the courtesy of custom, by the 
honest gallantry of the heart, by the imperious control of the virtuous 
affections, by the habits of civilised states, by the usages of polished 
society, — on the use, I say, which they shall hereafter make of 
this infiuence will dei)end, ^in no low degree, the well-being of 
those states, and the virtue and happiness, nay, perhaps the very 
existence, of that society.* There are no doubt women who fritter 
away their lives in an endless round of pleasure* in vain self-indul- 
gence, or in futile attempts at notoriety* There always « were 
and probably always will be such women ; and ^as they are generally 
the noisiest of their sex, it is easy enough to pick them out, to satirise 
their follies, and to hold them up to reprobation as types of a de- 
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generate age. It is not so easy to draw a picture which would ex- 
cite either interest, or amusement of the countless English girls who, 
however fond of innocent pleasure and keen for variety, try hard to 
improve themselyes and to be a comfort and blessing to their neigh- 
bours ; or of the English wives and mothers who in their own homes, and 
beyond their own home8,'are as industrious, as wise, as patient, and 
as helpful as any who have gone before them. 

It is said that faith is dying out of the land, that even women 
discuss where they once believed, and that, unless the * worship of 
humanity * and the ^ service of man ’ prove efficient substitutes for 
the ancient creed, we shall be left rudderless on the stormy seas of 
life. The old accusation against women of the world was not that 
they did not believe, but that they did jaot care, that they either 
altogether ignored serious matters or made a joke of them, and that, 
since religion was unfashionable, they endeavoured to banish from 
tb^ir drawing-rooms every reference to such a topic. Perhaps that 
wave of indifference was, for women as for men, succeeded by a wave 
of earnest belief ; perchance the tide is falling once more, and women, 
like men, are asking of themselves a reason for the faith that is in 
them. None the less, that wave has left behind in^fnany hearts 
higher hopes, purer aims, and a deeper sense of the responsibility of 
men and women alike towards fellow-men ; and in so far as they 
cherish those a<«pirations and acknowledge that responsibility, so 
surely will the next returning flood bear them over the quicksands 
of perplexity, across the shallows of doubt, and beyond the storms 
of condicting creeds, fo place them on the rock whence they shall 
more clearly behold, and where they shall be enabled more joyfully 
to fulfil, the purpose of their being. 


M. E. Jersey. 
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THE DECLINE OF RESERVE 
AMONG WOMEN. 


Tuere must always of n^essity be changes going on in the social 
as well as in every other aspect of life, and though not to expect 
such changes, and not to try more or less to adapt ourselves to them, 
would be short-sighted and foolish, *still, 1 think it cannot be 
denied that the change which has taken place in the social life of 
women during the last few years has come with giant strides, and is 
one which may be justly viewed by some with feelings of alarm. 

One of tlie many and various causes of this change in manners 
and customs among women of the upper classes must be, I conceive, 
the disa})pearance of what may perhaps be best described as the habit 
of reserve. • 

It often strikes one that the pendulum of the big clock of time 
seems to swing to and fro with each succeeding generation, and that 
oft en what is approved of or condemned by one is treated in exactly 
the contrary way by the next. And this theory appears to hold good 
in the present case, for in the last generation, probably more than 
in the one immediately preceding it, a habit of reserve in all things 
was instilled into the minds of the young as an almost religious 
doctrine, and was practised by bdth patents and children to an extent 
which can hardly now be realised. We who can look back twenty or 
thirty years can remember how we were taught 'both by example and 
precept, that our thoughts and feelings were not intended to be dis- 
sected for the benefit of others, and indeed were hardly allowed to 
be admitted to examination by ourselves. Some may even com- 
plain that this hard principle of smothering one’s sentiments and one’s 
aspirations in the depths of one’s own breast chilled all the latent 
warmth of a young and ardent spirit, and dwarfed the natural growth 
of an upward striving mind. And <^rtainly this may*have been so ; 
and when we look back upon the results of this habit .of reserve from 
a new point of view, we cannot bj^t see that, carried to so great a 
pitch, it must inevitably have rendered the deyelopmeiit of suc|^ in- 
valuable qualities as charity and sympathy almost impossible. 

Its exaggeration certainly had an evil side, but its total disap- 
pearance may have even a worse. In any age the strain of such 
VoL. XXVII.— No*. 155. F 
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personal and general reserve would become nnbearable. There would 
always be found men and women to break loose from its bonds and 
to flash forth their opinions and arguments, thus relieving not only 
their own feelings, but the feelings also of those who, too timid to 
take such an extraordinary initiative, or too well brought up to think 
it right to do so, would still rejoice in their rebellious hearts at the 
bursting of the ice-blocked rivers of silence and the overflow of ^the 
pent-up waters of dissatisfaction. However, in the age which we 
are con8idering,*these bold adventurers were but few and far between, 
and moreover were marked down as oddities, and their conduct 
deemed reprehensible by the majority of those who formed the society 
of those days. 

In literature, as it appeared, even mei^ were not anxious to throw 
themselves into discussions. The articles written then, so few in 
comparison with the enormous number of our day, were unsigned 
and unknown, and authors were thus spared the possibility of having 
to stand up in a combat which would necessitate a baring of the 
breast and an exposure of front to the adversary and the world. 

The fashion of the day was to remain obscure. Again — and here 
the reaction is still more noticeable — the custom of analysing things 
and people, since grown into such stupendous dimensions, was 
comparatively unknown. 

• Things rather than people were talked and written about, and the 
Ninth Commandment was probably less often broken then than now. 
Among poets, Byron indeed, perhaps the greatest of self-analysts, 
Shelley, and some others, had already introduced into England a 
school, the fashion of which was a morbid self-abandonment to 
public gaze; and in France also, Rousseau had done his demoralising 
work ; but after their time there must have been a reaction of 
feeling again^ these analytical productions, for in 1842 that master 
in the art of analysis Henri Beyle, "who had written under the 7?om 
de •plume of ^ Stendhal ’ and lived unrecognised and unknown, died 
saying, ‘ I shall be understood in forty years.’ He lived either too 
late or before his time; and it is only now that his works are read and 
admired, and to-day France places them in the front rank and brackets 
his name with that of Pascal. However, the fashion that belonged 
to a school 100 years ago, and that was condemned fifty years ago, has 
again become the fashion of our day, and is being followed by almost 
eveiy man, woman, and child in the societies of both France and 
England. Analysis of character is the favourite passion of the age, 
that of others as well as that of self. It has folldwed quickly in those 
footsteps which were cut out of the solid snow-hill of reserve, and 
along the path troddqn till now so rarely and by so few the multi- 
tudes are pouring headlong. We are overwhelmed with an avalanche 
of the scraps and shreds into which have been tom the feelings and 
desires, the speculations and calculations, the beliefs and doubts. 
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the hopes and fears, the contemplcdioiis and realisations of each and 
every hne in turn. No one is spai^^:; and soul-searching and soul- 
pulling form the chief subject of obnversation among even the com- 
parative strangers who meet across a dinner-table or in a country 
house. 

Again, the privacy of life, once so greatly prized, is no^ almost 
abolished. We may see an example of this in the difference between 
the custom that existed in former days and that which is adopted 
now by men building houses unto themselves. In times gone by no 
dwelling-place was considered complete until it had been planted round 
with trees and shrubs, and the exclusive-minded inhabitant was not 
happy until he had shut himself off from the gaze of the passers-by. 
But now, what was plantec^by our fathem with so much care and in- 
tention is being hewn down and opened out, and our lives are thought 
to borrow more interest from the fact that they are thrown open to 
liglit and criticism. 

As in the outward, so also is it with the inward life. How few 
there are in this generation who care to read and think alone, or to 
rest content with the intercourse of one single selected friend- 
ship! In fact, to understand a subject at all, it is considered 
essential to thrash it out with everyone one meets, pouring out in so 
doing all the inner passion of one’s being, and soliciting and expect- 
ing the pouring out of everyone else’s in return. Thus the inward 
life is thrown open to public inspection, and, as I have said, the hedges 
of reserve planted round us by our fathefs are lacing rashly hewn down 
and cast away. 

Indeed, it may almost be said that in these days there is no 
longer any inward life ; for it is so turned inside out for all who 
rare to see, that not only is'there nothing kept private between 
man and man, but hardly is anything Tlllowed to femain sacred 
between man and his Creator. iSloreover — and this is important — in 
order to keep touch with the exaggerated forms of sentiment so 
prevalent in society, we shall no longer be satisfied with our old 
commonplace notions, but must substitute for them high-flown and 
sensational ones ; and our opinions and judgments, w^hich were ever 
held as a most sacred trust, will become shaken and altered, and will 
be in danger at last of having to give way altogether before the 
advance of ‘ modem requirements.’ 

We must not be behindhand in the race for popularity, and at 
fhis moment social success depends mot so much upon whether the 
opinions we advance are* trae and reliable, as whether they are 
popular and easy. 

This, it must be remembered, is not an age of conviclion8,»it is 
an age of unbeliefs, and the very fact that we ige able to discuss our 
convictions promiscuously and airily with a stranger proves that they 
cannot be profound. 

F 2 
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Yet^ some may say, a conviction can only be formed by analysing 
a doubt ; perhaps ;*biit surely the first thing necessary in order tcT arrive 
at a just conclusion is that the doubt should be an honest one ; and the 
second, that the conviction should be calmly and deliberately arrived 
at. And will anyone contend that either an honest investigation or 
a delibeAite judgment can be evolved out of random conversation ? 
No; a real, true, genuine conviction is far too sacred a thing to play 
at words with, and the habit of doing so will never either strengthen 
a weak one or produce one that is sincere. 

‘ Every excess causes a defect,’ says Emerson ; and, as all re- 
actions have a tendency to exaggeration, they are apt from want of 
restraint to become fatal to the issues concerned, and the reaction 
which we are now considering forms no e^^eption to the rule. The 
breakdown of what had become far too hard a wall of reserve, causing, 
no doubt, narrowness of thought and action, checking imagination and 
impulse, and preventing much good being done in every direction, 
may nevertheless, if not modified and controlled, lead to many regret- 
table results; thoiigh,with a just judgment and a right balance, the 
present reign of freedom might become a far greater power for good 
than was ever possible under the contrary system. "Whether the 
stone which, once set rolling, so seldom stops half-way down the hill, 
can yet be intercepted in its downward career is doubtful, but the 
bystander who sees the danger it threatens should surely warn tho^e 
who may be calmly bleeping under the precipice from which it was 
hurled. ^ • 

This danger, as it appears to me, is a terribly subtle one, and pro- 
portionately difficult to guard against; and, while acknowledging to 
the full the unrivalled cliarm of a free give and take of everything 
that is best intellectually and spiritually, I cannot help perceiving 
that the coifttant and general habit of such intercourse is not 
calculated to increase but rather to decrease its immense value, and 
that, for reasons already touched upon, sucli a habit is leading to a 
strained form of sentiment at once unreal and unhealthy. 

The desire to be liked and admired is in itself probably not one 
we can blame ; but if, in order to succeed, we must cast off any particle 
of our truer and better nature, or make our standard in any way a 
lower or less noble one, we shall kill the very qualities which we fancy 
we are encouraging. The flaw in the system of reserve was that no 
one could know or appreciate the joys and sorrows of his fellow- 
creatures, and Ihe complete shutting up of self prevented the possi- 
bility of either obtaining any influence oVfer or 'deriving any benefit 
from others. In thjese days of freedom of speech and action there 
can be no fear of a wapt of knowledge or sympathy with our fellow- 
men, but there is a conger that the knowledge may not be a true one, 
and that the sympathy may be forced, unreal, and useless ; again, 
there is no stint of an expression of opinion or of a formation of 
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judgment, but there is a danger that the opinion may become a 
compromise and the judgment may become a surrender. Moreover, 
whether advantageously or not, there is no doubt that with this free- 
dom has come much and constant rivalry in the desire to attract the 
greatest possible amount of admiration and notice, not only in private 
life, but by entering as competitors in the, to some, more tempting 
lists of public warfare. A few years ago it seemed suddenly to dawn 
upon the world which forms Society 1 hat women were leading too 
secluded or too humble a life, and that it was urgent upon those who 
had time or talent that they should do what they could to assist those 
who were in need of care or help. Numerous leagues and guilds, 
]>tiilaiithropicul and political, were formed, to one or more of which 
every woman soon belonged, and while the success of the movement 
in the philanthropical direction has been fully recognised, the more 
doubtful results of the political have yet to be finally pronounced 
upon. 

Jn considering the former, we find that ladies who once would 
have thought that any work which necessitated their meeting the 
lower classes upon te^pis of intimacy and equality would be quite 
impossible now acknowledge the immense advantage to be derived 
from so doing ; and the many hundred ways in which work among the 
poor is being carried on is an abundant proof that the movement 
wa*? not, as might have been feared, a mere |)ussing fashion. Thfe 
vi'^ifing of hospitals and infirmaries, girls and boys’ clubs, and classes 
of all kinds, factory readings, mothers^ meet^gs, these and many 
siinilar occupations, which were until a few years ago ,almo^t 
unknown, have been, and still are, increasing rapidly, and benefit- 
ing not only those into whose lives are brought love, sympathy, and 
brightness, but those also •who, while sharing with their less 
foil unate sisters their greater ^wealth ©food’s gifts, are ever re- 
ceiving them back increased a hundred-fold. 

It has, 1 think, been faiily proved that the^ success of any kind 
of so-ciilled good work dejiends ujKin the possession of and the 
power alsc^o/ giving out an unreser\ed sympathy and an unbounded 
lo\e; and this can only be possible in an age in which the restraint 
of formality and shyness is overcome, and in which, therefore, it is 
the custom to be entirely at one's ease. This must be so; and, 
moreover, it is possible in this case because there is here no danger 
of our being misunderstood or misinterpreted, for we are dealing 
with an aspect of life in which there*is no time nor place for false or 
sickly sentiment. * 

But there are other and more doubtful characteristics belonging 
to the new fashion of work being undertaken by women;* and 
although it would be out of place here to discuns whether, in any of 
the various positions into which t hey are now forcing themselves, 
more harm than good pay not result, still it is only fair tiO ][K)int out 
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that the changes in this respect also are to be attributed to and 
form part of the same reaction. 

Thus, how many women till lately, however talented and well- 
educated they were, ever dreamt of openly writing in reviews and 
newspapers ? To do so would probably have been considered a few 
years a^o a breach of feminine etiquette ; whereas in the army of 
modem scribblers for the hosts of ever-multiplying periodicals the 
petticoats are throngingthe ranks. And again : wherein the history 
of the past can one recall the spectacle of women standing upon a 
public platform and addressing a public assembly ? and now they 
claim an equal right with the men to be there. 

These and other like innovations, which in so short a time have 
assumed such immense proportions, ‘ gi*re one to think ; * and we 
must be excused who do not appreciate and care not to give way to 
this clamour for absolute eguahty with men. In this respect the 
good old times were better, far better than the new. 

In each succeeding age, I take it, we do well to make the very 
most of all that is being produced by it for good, and none the less 
is it unwise and wrong to adhpt or to further the progress of any 
novelty leading to doubtful results. 

As far as public life is concerned, I confess I should infinitely 
prefer that women’s assistance, however useful, should be for ever 
dispensed with, sooner than that by their admission to a share of 
what has hitherto belonged exclusively to men our women should 
lose one fraction of t^ie noHility of their sex, or should become one 
jot less mindful of <ho&e womanly virtues which are the glory of a 
civilised country. 

Let not the subtle influence of ambition blind our eyes to the 
main fact. Woman’s position in a Christian country has been, and 
always shoiihl be, a s])lelRiid one, if she will only fill it worthily and 
not grasp at what by nature she was never intended to jKissess. By 
abusing that position she will inevitably lose the fine touch with 
which in days gone by she guided the footsteps of her sons ; and she 
will become, by an inexorable law not made by man, blunted by en- 
forced connection with the coarser tilings of life, and degraded by 
constant familiarity with them. ^Pure religion and undefiled is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.* 

A crisis appears to have arisen, and it is not a time when any are 
hiding their lights under a buahel. Every tr^e of a iiossible evil 
resulting from too distant or too cautioils a manner towards others 
has gone by for the present, and the old question of non-inter- 
fereuce with one’s neighbour is at this moment certainly not likely 
to trouble any. , 

But in spilo of the multiplicity of modern requirements, the heat 
of competition, the glamour of publicity, it may be found possible, 
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while giving willingly the very best we hare of honest convictions, 
true judgments, and noble aspirations, to cherish ’still that power of 
reserve which shall rule our conduct and guide our intArconrse with 
others. 

For if we wantonly destroy this great ipid splendid gift, we shall 
find ourselves ere long in the quicksands of licence wUcl? we mis- 
took in our waywardness for the rocks of freedom. 

Katib Cowfer. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CITY CHARITIES. 

It is said that a City rector was one day accosted by a well-dressed 
lady who claimed his acquaintance on the ground that she was the 
* resident poor ’ of his jDarish: The story well illustrates the condition 
of the City parochial charities. They are a survival from the days 
when the City Of London was^an inhabited town of rich* and poor, and 
not merely a vast market and exchange, left at night in the charge 
of a few caretakers. It was but natural that when money was made 
rapidly it should be dispensed bountifully ; and the citizenb of London 
seem never to have failed in a certain (perhaps rather pompous) form 
of almsgiving. In particular they were in the habit of bequeathing 
for the benefit of their poorer brethren property which they had ac- 
quired in the City. Money was dear in those days, and lents were 
low. A house or gaiden would perhaps yield the parish an annual 
income of 20^. or 30^., Enough to give a few poor men and women a 
suit of clothes at Cl^stmak or a loaf every Sunday. Then came 
changes. Space became too valuable for residence. As leases fell in, 
courts and alleys were abolished, and stacks of warehouses and offices 
took their place. The modest property left to the parish became a 
small mine of wealth, while the poor of the parish disappeared. Thirty 
years ago th^ funds of t4le charities had become altogether dispro- 
portionate to their objects. But in 1861 the City still held 1 13,000 
inhabitants. In the next twenty years the numbers sank to 50,000, 
while the income of t^e charities increased till it reached the princely 
figures ot 100,000/. a year. Under such circurnstancq^ there was 
absolutely nothing to be done with the money but to make everyone 
connected with the church and the parish, from the rector to the 
beadle and the organ-blower, exceedingly comfortable, and to main- 
tain a few agreeable residents, such as the lady who interviewed her 
rector. 

From time to time attention was called to^ this great waste of 
public money. Beports upon the charitfes of the several parishes 
were made by Mr. Hare, who in 1860 pointed out that, owing to the 
nidieol changes which had taken place in the character of the City, 
measures of a far z^ore drastic kind than any yet sanctioned with 

’ 8o rcccnlly bh Ibe reign of Charles 11 one ot two noblemen btill lived in the 

City. 
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respect to charitable endowments were necessary to make these valu- 
able possessions of any real utility. In 1878 a Boyal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the nature, endowments, and objects 
of the charities, and to report to what purposes their property and 
income should in the future be devoted. This commission, con- 
sisting of the Duke of Northumberland, Canon Gregory, Pr^endary 
Eogers (Rector of 8t. Botolph, Bishopsgate), Lord Herschell, Mr. 
George Cubitt, Mr. Albert Pell, and Mr. Henry Hueks Gibbs, made 
their report in 1880. As to the actual state of things the general 
result of their inquiries may be summed up in a few sentences : 
‘ As the investigation proceeded,* they say, ‘ the great and funda- 
mental changes which have completely altered the aspect and condi- 
tion of the City parishes, and which are still in progress, were promi- 
nently brought into light. Nearly one-half of these parishes, each 
one containing a dense industrial and trading population, whose 
religious and social institutions and feelings identified it with the 
locality, are now without inhabitants other than a few clerks and 
caretakers in charge of the great commercial buildings and ware- 
houses, to make room for which the dwellings of the earlier popula- 
tion ha\e been removed ; for the same reason the churches erected 
by the piety of former ages are now in many instances almost, if not 
altogether, without congregations. The whole area of one parish is 
stated to have been absorbed by the Bank of England, and about 
three- fourths of another by the General Post Office. Yet in all these 
parishes x>iU'ochial machinery is still kept up, and in many large 
sums are spent on charitable gifts and doles, as well as for church 
purposes, including choir, organist, v^c. 

‘ Coutem|)oraneously with these changes an immense increase in 
the value of property has taken place, including that from which the 
funds of the charities forming the subjeefr- of our investigation are 
derived ; the receipts from many of the estates having within the 
last few years doubled and even trebled in amount.* 

To put an end to so unprofitable a state of things the commission 
recommended (1 ), the appointment of a temporary small CJommission 
of Inquiry, to ascertain with precision the particulars of the charity 
funds, and to classify them with reference to their uses, whether 
ecclesiastical or eleemosynary, and (2), the constitution of a perma- 
nent representative Board of Management, clothed with the duty of 
framing schemes for the future application of the charitable funds 
for the benefit of London. Upon the relations of this Board to the 
Charity Commission opinidns were not unanimous. Lord Herschell 
and Mr. Pell proposed that the Board should be accountable to the 
Home Secretary alone ; but the majority of the Commission repom- 
mended that all schemes should be submitted ^o the Charity Com- 
missioners, who should have an opjwrtunity of disapproving within a 
fixed time, subject, however, to an appeal to the Home Secretary. 
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Thus the Charity Commissioners would be in the position, not of 
initiating, but of. criticising, the airangements for the utilisation of 
the charity 'funds. The views of the Commission on this point are 
of interest in connection with subsequent events. 

To give effect to this report Mr. Bryce introduced a Bill. Long 
and stoiit was the opposition on the part of vested interests. The 
Bill made little progress until 1883, when it was referred to a select 
committee, over which Mr. Sbaw-Lefevre presided. In the dis- 
cussions which ensued the trustees of the City charities took an active 
part, and managed to spend in costs between three and four thousand 
pounds. But the party of reform triumphed, and with some modifi- 
cations the Bill at length became law, under the title of the City of 
London Parochial Charities* Act, 1883. • 

By this measure the Charity Commissioners (temptjrarily reiuforcecl 
for the purpose) were directed to undertake the work of inquiry and 
classification which the Duke of Northumberland’s Commission x^ro- 
posed to delegate to a temporary body. 

To the Charity Commission was also given the task of setting 
that machinery in motion which is to determine the future ax^plica- 
tion of the charity funds, but they were not, as we shall see, to 
supersede that permanent Board of Management which the North- 
umberland Commission had recommended, and which the Act con- 
stituted, though on a somewhat different basis. After ascertaining 
and classifying the property of the charities, the Charity Commis- 
sioners were directed to ft^me schemes for its future application 
and management. Vested interests and existing personal claims 
were to be satisfied. The proj^erty belonging to five x>arishes on the 
outskirts of the City,^ in which there were still at the passing of the 
Act a few thousand residents, was to be ax)plied in a liberal spirit for 
the benefit df persons living or employed in these parishes. The 
income of the ecclesiastical property of the other parishes (104 
in number) was, after local claims had been satisfied, to be paid to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for use in the more populous 
districts of Ijondon, that is, of that vast area generaljy known as 
the Greater London of the Registrar-General.^ The general i)roperty 
of the same parishes was, after like satisfaction of local claims, to 
be devoted within the same large district to any one or more of 
certain specified objects, thus described in the Act : — 

The promotii]g the education of the poorer inhabitants of the metropolis, 
whether by means of exhibitions of of technical instruction, or ot secondaiy 
education, or of art education, or evening lectures,*or otherwise. 

The establishment and maintenance of libraries, or museums, or art collections. 

• • 

» St. Botolph, Aldgate, St Boiolph, Bishopsgatc, St. Giles, Cripplcgate, St. Andrew, 
llolborn, and St. Brirle, l<^eot Street. 

• The exact district defined by the Act is the MctrofioUtan Police District. This 
differb but very blightly Irom the J^^ndun divibiun ol the ^legistriu 'General. 
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The preserving, providing, and maintaining of open spaces and recreation- 
grounds or drill-grounds. 

The promotion and extension of provident institutions and of workingmens 
and women’s institutes. 

The establishment and maintenance of convalescent hospitals. 

And generally the improving, by the above or by other means, the physical, 
social, and moral condition of the poorer inhabitants of the metropolis. • 

Although the initiative in the work of utilising the City Charities 
was thus entrusted to the Charity Commissioners, it was not intended 
to deprive London of all voice in the matter. The permanent Board 
of Management recommended by the Northumberland Commission 
was called into existence by the Act. This Board, to be called * The 
Trustees of the London Parochial Charities,* was to consist of twenty- 
one members — five to be ifominated by the Crown, four by the Cor- 
poration of London, and the remainder * to be chosen in such manner 
or by such persons or bodies as the Commissioners should by scheme 
provide, regard being had to the interests of the various classes to 
be benefited by the charity property.’ In determining the future of 
the City Charities the Board thus constituted was associated with the 
Commissioners. For the schemes to be framed under the Act were 
not necessarily to appropriate the charity funds to any particular 
object. On the contrary, these schemes might leave it to the 
Trustees to decide how they would use the funds consistently with 
the provisions of the Act.^ In other words, it was left to th’e 
discretion of the Commissioners to decide to what extent they 
should themselves assume the function of determining the applica- 
tion of these large funds, and to what extent they should abdicate 
this function in favour of a body of a permanent and representative 
character. We shall see directly how the Commissioners have exer- 
cised this discretion. * ^ 

All schemes when drafted by the Commissioners were to be pub- 
lished, and after the necessary interval for the consideration of objec- 
tions and suggestions, were to be submittcyl to the Education 
Department. By this Department further opportunity for objection 
was to be given, and finally, in certain events, the schemes were to 
be laid before Parliament prior to confirmation by her Majesty. The 
Commissioners have now published the first drafts of their schemes, 
and it is the proper time to consider their effect. 

The work of ascertaining precisely of what the charity property 
consisted, and what portions were devoted to ecclesiastical as opposed 
to general uses, was necessarily a w6rk of time and labour. It was 
known that in the case of many of the charities no trust deed 
existed. That convenient catastrophe, the Great Fire, is generally 

* If tkere were any doubt on this subject, we have the Commissioners’ own interpre- 
tation of the Act, for they do in fad leave the now goveihing body to apply to any 
u£ the purposes of the Act the small residue remaining after the several objects speoilied 
by their schemes have been satisfied. 
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charged ^ih consuming all documents which should be, but are not, 
forthcoming. Much property was held to the most general uses, such 
as the * benefit of the parish and the inhabitants thereof,’ and the 
relations of one charity with another were often far from simple. 
Some parishes boldly alleged that they owned property freed from 
any charitable trust whatever, property which they were at liberty to 
apply in payment of poor rates. It was not till the autumn of 1887 
that the ^mmissioners published their classified statements of 
the property they had to deal with. The result confirmed previous 
impressions. London was in possession of an endowment of more 
than 118,000^. a year. Of this sum 26,000^. must for the present be 
placed in a category apart, that sum being the income of the five 
comparatively populous border parishes, applicable under the existing 
Act only for their benefit. The remaining revenue of 92,OOOL is 
made up of 35,459Z. applicable to ecclesiastical purposes, and 5(),5fi7/. 
applicable in })roviding education, open spaces, libraries or museums, 
or in satisfying any other want of the poor of Greater London. Two 
problems, therefore, were before the Commissioners: first, how to re- 
lease as much as possible of the ecclesiastical revenue for the use of 
the Church of England in the populous parts of London ; and secondly, 
how to confer the greatest benefits upon the Capital by aid of the 
noble revenue of 5G,000f. a year. 

. Meantime matters had not stood quite still since the passing of 
the Act of 1883. In 188G public attention was drawn to the neces- 
sity of acquiring the beaufiful tract of land lying to the east of 
Hampstead Heath, and rising at its highest point to the eminence 
known as Parliament Hill. The need was urgent and money scarce ; 
300,000/. were required, and the Metropolitan Board were not pre- 
pared to throw more than a moderate^portion of this sum upon the 
rates. Undef these circumstances the Commissioners were directed 
(by the Hampstead Heath Extension Act, 188G) to apply to the pur- 
chase a sum not exceeding 50,000/. at the expense of the charity 
funds. The example thus set was soon followed. In the following 
Session like directions were given for the application o( 47,500/. to 
the purchase of Clissold Park, Stoke Newington, and in 1888 12,500/. 
were, on certain conditions, appropriated to the Lawn, South Lambeth, 
a spot familiar to London as the residence of the late Mr. Fawcett, 
and 25,000/. to Kaleigh Park, Brixton Hill. Thus the Commissioners 
were put under special directions with respect to a sum amounting 
in all to 135,01)0/., a sum which at 4 per cent, represents, however, 
but 5,400/. of a gross revenue of 56,00p/. * 

Several inferences were possible from these Parliamentary injunc* 
tiong. A veiy ftaturaj inference would have been that the Legisla- 
ture was disposed in^the ap]jlication of the charity funds to give the 
preference to the preservation of open spaces. This conclusion, we 
shall see, the Commissioners did not draw. Another possible inference 
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was that Parliament was inclined to encourage the immediate appro- 
priatioh of the charity funds to specific objects. Upon this assumption 
— drawn, it may be thought, without due regard to the particular 
circumstances which necessitated prompt action for the purchase of 
the open spaces we have referred to, if they were to be saved at all — 
the Commissioners acted without hesitation. When the tidie came 
to consider how to make the general charity property most useful to 
London, the Commissioners were confronted with the preliminary 
question ; shall we ourselves direct the application of these funds to 
specific objects, or shall we constitute a permanent board of adminis- 
tration, representative of London, and leave London to decide for 
itself how it would wish this handsome revenue to be used ? This 
question the Commissioners have answered by appropriating to 
specific objects revenue to the extent of 47,000f., and leaving at the 
free disposal of the new Board of Trustees a sum which, after pay- 
ment of costs of management and certain pensions (which it will, for 
a time at least, be difficult to withhold), will barely exceed 4,000Z. a 
year, and may not amount to so much. Of some such small residue 
the new board will be the dispensers, free to choose whether they will 
jjromote education, preserve open spaces, found museums, or otherwise 
benefit London in accordance with the principles of the Act. Of the 
bulk of the charity revenue they will be mere stewards, receiving 
rents and dividends with one hand, and paying them with the other 
as directed by the Commissioners* schemes. * 

That this is so may perhaps be best slibwn by throwing the general 
scheme of the Commissioners into the form of an account (as shown 
on the next page). 

For some of the items in this account the Commissioners are 
scarcely responsible. The cost7> and expenses of carrying out the Act 
have inevitably run to a high figure, for tlffe work was laborious and 
recjuired skill and care. The sum of 150,000^. charged upon capital 
for the preservation of open spaces is mainly composed of the sums 
which Parliament directed to be so applied. Tte several payments 
to individuals, whether in respect of vested interests or in continu- 
ance of benefits actually, though not by legal right, enjoyed, were 
probably to a great extent unavoidable. So far the Commissioners 
could not well escape tying the hands of the new Board of Trustees. 
But the charges which are purely voluntary and which sweU the total 
of appropriated income to the large figures we have given, are those 
of 155,5002. on capital and 27,5002. on income, for the establishment 
and maintenance of free liBraries, polytechnics, and other educational 
institutions. 

Now it is not necessary at the moment to» consider the precise 
character of the institutions to be endowed.* The preliminary 
question is, should the Commissioners have taken upon themselves 
to appropriate ’these lafge sums without giving London any voice in 
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Aggregate income shown by the sereral Statements published by £ ». d. 

the Commissionm 66^607 0 0 

Charges on capital imposed by the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme : — £ 8. d. 


For costs and expenses (Clause 5) . . 24,000 0 0 

For purchase of open spaces (Schedule 

n., Part I.) ' 160,000 0 0 

To establish free libraries and polytechnics 

(Schedule II., Part TI.) . . . 166,500 0 0 

To build central office for new governing 

body (Schedule II., Part III.) . . _0,00()_0 0 

3.36,600 0 0 

Interest on £385,600 at 4 per cent. 1.3,420 0 0 

Balance of income ,. 4.3,147 0 0 

Payments out of income made compulsory on new governing 
body:— 

Compensation for vested interests or £ a. d. 
quasi-vested interests (Schedule IV., 

Parti.) 1,.300 0 0 

Annual payments to institutes specified 

(Schedule V.) 22,660 0 0 

Annual payments to institutes hereafter 
to be specified by schemes of com- 
missioners (Clause 44) . . . 6,000 0 0 

Fajments in continuance of benefits received from 
the f’ity charities at tlTe passincr of the Act 
of 1883, and therefore practionlly oUigatorv : 

To individuals (Schedule IV., 

Part II.) .... 4,670 0 0 

Toschools (Schedule V , Part 1 1.) 1(X) 0 0 

.3.3,610 0 0 

Balance* , 9,637 0 0 

Expenses of Administration : — 

[Looking at the uature of the charity pro- £ a. d. 
perty, these will be heavy, and may 
probably be put at between 6 and 
1 0 per cent, of the gross income] (say ) 4 ,000 0 0 

Payments indicated for the consideration 
of the new governing body - 

In continuance of pensions to 
inhabitants of City parisheR, 

, granted since January 1 , 1884 
(Clause .39 [c]) (not exceeding) 1,600 0 0 

In new pensions to inhabit apts * 
of City parishes (Clause 41) 

(not* exceeding) . . 600 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

Ultin ate balance at disposal of new governing body . 3,537 0 ‘0 
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the matter ? One would have thought that the whole history of 
charitid^ was a lesson against legislating for posterity. It is because 
the pious donors of old chose to specify the objects of their bounty 
with nice particularity that their gifts have become useless at the 
present day. The ways of one generation are not as those of another ; 
nay, the needs of London change almost from decade to*decade. 
Population flows from part to part, centres of trade change, habits 
vary. Nowhere is greater elasticity in the bands which confine bene- 
factions required. This is no reason why money should not be used 
promptly and in large sums for the needs of the moment. But it 
is a reason why income should not be tied up indefinitely, and on 
terms which necessitate the alternative of a breach of trust or an 
Act of Parliament to bring ^bout its release. 

Even if to pledge future income to some extent were inevitable, 
such appropriation would come more fittingly from a body representa- 
tive of London than from a Government department. No one would 
for a moment deny that the (Uiarity Commissioners have been actuated 
by an earnest desire to benefit London, that they have had before 
them a scheme of noble proportions — that of supplying London with 
a system of polytechnics. But, after all, they have no guide to deter- 
mine whether London desires such a system in preference to other 
benefits which may be conferred upon her by means of the City 
charities. Why should Government officials, in the recesses of a 
Government office, by the light of their own predilections, decide for 
Jjondon how an annual income of 50,006^. should be spent ? The 
application of the charity funds in such fashion must depend upon 
something like chance. If the Charity Commissioners of the day (one 
might almost say the special commissioner appointed to administer 
this particular Act) have a pesf^onal enthusiasm for open spaces, the 
funds will be devoted to preserving commons and buyihg parks ; if, 
on the contrsiry, they have been made captive by Mr. Besant, and 
have visions of Palaces of Delight, or are personally impressed with the 
paramount expediency of promoting technical education, the funds 
will be applied in endowing iwlytechnics. Why should the destina- 
tion of the funds depend upon accidents ? These are not the ordinary 
functions of the Charity Commission. As a rule, they work within 
well-defined lines. They reform abuses, and make charitable funds 
useful within the channels in which they have always run, or as near 
thereto as may be. They criticise, suggest, and regulate rather than 
legislate. If, in this instance, Parliament has given a wider scope to 
their labours, it may 'not itnreasonably be suggested that it was in 
the expectation that they would assist and guide by their experience 
the body which was to take over the permanent ^ministration of 4;he 
funds, not that they would themselves dictatq to I^ondon how it 
should be benefited. The Northumberland Commission was probably 
right in entrusting constructive functions, directly and exclusively, 
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to the permanent body, leaving the Charity Commissioners in the 
position of critics. Parliament, in giving them the initiative, obviously 
had no desire to r^uce the functions of the representative Board to a 
shadow. 

It is consistent with the view adopted by the Commissioners that 
they ha^e not constitute'd any representative Board at all. The Act 
left twelve places on a Board of twenty-one to be supplied, the nine 
places allotted by the Act being given, five to the Crown, and four 
to the Corporation of London. At the time the Act passed London 
had no corporate existence. The Metropolitan Board, though not 
yet discovered in its worst sins, was not in great favour, and was in no 
sense representative of London, but only of the vestries. Had this 
been the case when the Commissioner^ framed their scheme, less 
surprise would have been felt at a somewhat heterogeneous and fanciful 
Trust Board. The creation of the County of London and its Council 
has changed the conditions of the problem, and left the task of the 
commissioners a comparatively easy one, if they desired London to 
be represented. To the County Council one would have thought 
would obviously be allotted a proportionate number of representatives, 
and the only question would be how to ensure a proper representa- 
tion of the outer ring — that large portion of Greater I^ndon which 
is outside the new county. This is the Board proposed by the 


Commissioners ; — 

Members appointed by the 'Oo^vn (as required by the Act) ... 6 

Members appointed by the Corpdtation of tho Oily of London (ns required 

by the Act) . * 4 

Members appointed by the London County Council 2 

Members appointed by the University of London L* 

Members appointed by the Council of University College, London . . 2 

Members appointed by the Council of King’s College, London ... 2 

Members appointed by tho blcclesiastical Commissioners .... 2 

Member appointed by the Governing Body of the Bishopngate Foundation . 1 

Member appointed by the Governing Body of the Cripplegate Foundation . I 

The number specified by the Act 21 


Whatever may be said of this Board it obviously makes no pretence 
to represent London. The Corporation of the City, with its one 
square mile and fifty thousand inhabitants, has twice as many represen- 
tatives as the London County Council, with its 1 07 square miles and 
four millions of inhabitants. The votes of the representatives of the 
County Counpil may be at any time neutralised by those of the 
nominees of the University of London or of a Jiondon college. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have no interest whatever in the 
general charities, are, for the present,^ to have an equal voice with 
• • 

* The ecclesiastical property of some charities is at present intermixed with tho 
general property. The ^ciieme provides for a bcpuration, and when this is effected 
the representatives of the Bcelesiustical Coromisbioners will retire, and the Charity 
Commissioners will provide for a nomination of two members by some other body. 
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the inhabitants of London, while the representatives of two City 
parishes, numbering together less than 8,000 persons, may, by com- 
bining, reduce the representatives of four millions to impotence. 
Nor is it apparent why educational bodies or local trust bodies should 
as such be represented at all on the new Board. The general^charity 
funds are not dedicated exclusively to educational uses, still less to 
the advancement of higher education; while those City parishes, the 
funds of which cannot be used, as the law at present stands, except 
for the benefit of persons living or employed within their ambit, seem 
the very last places from which to fetch persons who are to administer 
funds for the benefit of London generally. There is only one inter- 
pretation of the Commissioners’ proposals as to the new Board ; indeed 
it is an interpretation they themselves suggest in their last Report.^ 
They have determined that the whole of the general charity funds 
shall be appropriated to certain objects.* This result they ensure, 
in the first place by endowing institutions, and in the second place 
by constituting a permanent administrative Board which shall repre- 
sent not the people of rx)ndon, but the interests the Commissioners 
have in view. If the Commissioners are right in deciding for London, 
once for all, how its charity funds are to be applied, and have chosen 
an object with which London is satisfied, there is little fault to be 
found with the constitution of a Board which is designed to carry ^ 
out the ComraissionerB* own views. If, on the contrary, London is 
to have a real voice in the disposition ^ of these funds, then the 
Commissioners should be asked to remodel their schemes so as to 
release a great part of the charity income, and to leave its application 
to a Board which shall directly and really represent the vast district 
which is to benefit by the funds. 

So far the objections urged have been based upon principle — the 
principle that funds which belong to London, and have to a great 
extent been called into existence by the growth of London, should 
be administered by London. Let us now glance at the character of 
the institutions which the Commiss oners propose to endow. In the 
forefront stand two free libraries to be Tounded in the City of London. 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, has an inenne of 6,1 96L applicable to 
general purposes. Of this sum it is proposed to devote at first 700Z., 
and subsequently, when certain personal charities fall in, 1,500L, a 
year, in maintaining a free library for East London. In 1861, St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, numbered 11,569 souls; in 1881,4,905; at 
the present time there. are probably less than 4,000. Such a parish 
can scarcely require a free library on its own account, the less so when 

Obviously, however, the Ecclesiastical Oommibsioncrs, having ho interest in the general 
properly, should have no voice in its dis})osilion, while for the protection of the eccle- 
siastical funds, as against the general funds, two voles in twenty-one seem iii&uffl 
cient. 

• Thirty-sixth Report of thp Charity Commissioners, Session 1889, C —6686. 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 155. G 
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ten minuteB’ walk from any part of the parish will take the parishioner 
to an excellent free libniry already in existence at the Guildhall. 
But not only are the Bishopsgate funds to be used for the purpose 
of the proposed library, but 40,000^. are to be taken from the general 
chd^ty funds, available for London at large, to buy land and erect 
buildings. The institution created is to contain a library for study 
and reference, a reading-room, a hall, and other rooms and offices. A 
similar institution is to be created on somewhat similar terms in con- 
nection with the charities of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Here the parish 
is to contribute yearly l,000i. at first and 1,300/. subsequently; 
and the central fund is to supply 40,000/. out of capital, and a sum 
not exceeding 2,000?. a year out of income. In connection with 
each institution is to be established a lendfhg library, and branch offices 
are to be opened for the loan and return of books. Moreover, in 
connection with the Bishopsgate institute, a branch institute is to be 
opened in Aldgate, in consideration of 300/. a year contributed by that 
parish ; and in connection with Cripplegate, a branch institute in St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, in return for an animal contribution by that 
parish. 

Now there may be something to be said for lending libraries ; but 
for such a purpose no expensive buildings need be erected. The 
4 )urchase of sites and the erection of reading-rooms and places of 
study is, one cannot bjit think, a very wasteful measure. There are 
no resident inhabitants in ^le City to frequent such places, and during 
working hours, wheif the City is full, there are few of its inmates 
who can spare time for learned leisure. To attract students to a 
spot the air of which is exhausted by the daily concourse of dense 
crowds of human beings can scarcely be a desirable object ; or to 
detain in such an atmosphere those who after a hard day’s work 
naturally return to the spots in which centre their domestic interests. 
The Commissioners in their last published report discard the idea of 
assisting free libraries in the suburbs on the ground that rates may 
be levied for their establishment. But this reason a pplies equally 
to the City, while, if the wealth of the ratepayers be taken into 
account, there is no quarter of London whicli could so well afford a 
library rate. If the City is, as the Commissioners say, a place where 
a library rate is in the highest degree unlikely to be voted, is it not 
because no demand for a library exists, while it would be exception- 
ally expensi^ to erect one ? That libraries are required in quarters 
of the town where people live needs nq proof ; while the difficulty 
of inducing ratepayers to take an additional burden upon their backs 
is J 3 ut too well known. Aid from a central fund supplementing the pro- * 
ceeds of rates miglit in many cases make a free library possible. 
At least the expediency of so using the charitable funds would be a 
proper question for the consideration of a representative body, if they 
are put in funds to make the consideration of practical utility. 
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The other institationB in the endowment of which the Oommis- 
sioners propose to spend the general funds of the City charities may 
be most conveniently described by the term polytechnics. They 
are institutions which may in some sort supply * wholesome recrea- 
tion,’ but in which *an educational influence’ is neverthelese^ to 
‘ predominate.’ ^ In the main, they are to be technical schools or 
colleges, designed for the youth of the working classes. The chief 
examples of such institutions actually in existence are, we believe, 
the Birkbeck Institution in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane — 
an almost solitary survival in the South of England of those 
mechanics’ institutes of which so much was expected fifty years 
ago — the Regent Street Polytechnic, and the Pwple’s Palace at Mile 
End. Hitherto the Birkbeck Institution has, if we mistake not, 
been frequented by the junior members of the mercantile and pro- 
fessional, rather than of the artisan classes ; indeed, we believe that 
the endowment which the Commissioners propose for it is expressly 
designed to enable it to lower its fees and to reach a class of 
narrower means. The Regent Street Polytechnic and the People’s 
Palace have the warmest sympathies of most persons. How far 
endowments are wanted for these institutions is a question upon 
which the public have no materials for a judgment. But the Com- 
missioners do not stop at the endowment of existing institutions. 
Their design is nothing less than to give London a polytechnic in 
every quarter, to establish at least a dozen places of instruction in 
the industrial arts and in general knowledge. • 

Now had Parliament directed the funds of the City parochial 
charities to be devoted to supplying London with technical schools, 
it might be readily acknowledged that the Commissioners had shown 
both breadth of view and painstaking care in elaborating their scheme. 
But technical instruction is but one of many objects to which Parlia- 
ment has declared the funds to be applicable. The Commissioners 
have been impressed with the danger of frittering away the revenue 
of the charities in numberless small applications, and they have 
assumed that it was their duty to select an object upon which to 
concentrate the resources at their command. But even if such a 
view were correct, there are one or two considerations which lead to 
a doubt whether these particular funds should at this moment be 
appropriated to the supply of London with polytechnics. In the first 
place it can hardly be said that such institutions have passed out of the 
stage of experiment. The Recent Street Polytechnic alone has advanced 
out of infancy. Of the People’s Palace one of the most careful and 
impartial observers of East London,^ referring to its abnormally rapid 
growth, says, ‘ It has even yet to be proved whether it is to be regarded 
as an example or as a warning.’ By all means l<^ every encourage- 


' Comini'^sicmers’ Rf'poit, p. 43. 

• Bgotirs Ea»t London^ p 119 
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ment be given to these and kindred institutions. But to tie up large 
revenues for indefinite periods in the endeavour, not merely to support 
existing institutions or to found a single new one, but to call up groups 
of such establishments, is a venture which savours of rashness. For 
it must ^e remembered that in every case land has to be bought and 
buildings erected, and funds are raised from the public to meet the 
contributions from the charity funds. There is a large outlay of 
capital which will be more or less sacrificed, if the institution fails ; 
while it will amount to something like a breach of faith to withdraw 
or modify an endowment upon the promise of which others have given 
from private means. 

And in the second place there is another and far larger fund in 
the City to which we may confidently look to promote technical instnic- 
tion. The City companies are the natural guardians of trades and 
handicrafts. They have alneady spent large sums in fostering skill 
in workmanship. They have founded the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, with its schools at Finsbury and South Kensington ; one of 
their number has taken entire charge of one of the very institutions 
upon which these funds were to be spent, and another has given 
largely to the People’s Palace. There is every reason to expect that 
the spring of bounty thus tapped will continue to flow, and so full is 
the stream that it is unnecessary to supplement it from other sources. 

There is yet ano^ier consideration. The funds of the City 
charities are to benefit not only the new county (the old metropolis) 
but the ‘ Greater Lomlon * of the Registrar-General, a district which 
has been described as a square the side of which is twenty-six miles 
long. On the principle, apparently acknowledged by the Commissioners, 
that technical instruction to be of use must be brought home to the 
door of the iirtisaii, the dozen or so polytechnics designed by the 
Commissioners will be of no use to the outer portions of this square. 
Banstead, Epsom, Wimbledon,. Woodford will lie quite out of the 
reach of polytechnics at New' Cross or Mile End. Perhaps the only 
mode in which this outer district can be benefited is by the preserva- 
tion of open spaces. There are within Greater Tx)ndon vast stretches 
of common still to be secured to the public ; and hill-tops which it is 
all-important to maintain free of building both for air and prospect. 
It is not for the Commissioners to buy open spaces. But it is unfair 
to outer London, nay, to the whole capital, to leave so trifling a fund 
in the hands ©f the permanent trustees that they will be precluded 
from even considering the expediency of any such purchases. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the other large fund in the 
disposition of the Commissioners. The income of the ecclesiastical 
charities is 35,45 DZ. * Of this noble income little more than 5,000Z. 
will, if the provisiofis of the Commissioners’ scheme take effect, pass 
to the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the benefit of 
populous London. The account stands thus^ — 
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Agyprpgate income shown by the ^veral Statements puhlislfed hy £ s. d. 


the Commissioners . ’ 35,469 0 0 

Charge on capital imposed by the scheme : — £ s. d. 

Forcostsaiidexiwnses (Claused) 16,000 0 0 

Interest at 4 per cent ^4 0 O 0 

Ilalanoe of income 84,819 0 6 

Payments out of income made compulsory on new governing 
body — viz. ; 

(1) Annual grants to the existing clergy d. 


of the City churches during their 
tenure of otliee (Schedule VI.) . . 6,475 0 0 

(2) Annual grants for the maintenance 
and occasional cleaning and repairs of 
the fabric of the* City churches* 

(Schedule VII., Part 1., 3rd col.) . 8,171 0 0 

(8) Annual grants for ordinaiy clntning 
and n^pairs of City churches and thd 
ornameiils thereof, and for the main* 
fenance of public worship, and in 
respi*ct of certain vested interests (of 
small ainomit) in connection thei'e- 
with-* (Schedule VIL, Part I., 4th 
col., and Part II.) . . 12,910 0 0 

( I) Ton per cent, on the sums advanced 
out of capital lor the restoration of 
City churches (under Schedule III.), 
say 10 per cent, on 60,000/.>o . 0,000 0 0 


27,656 0 0 

Pala^co a\ailable 7,203 0 0 

Kxpenses of management, »«ay 5 pei cent, on 35,000/. , . 1,750 0 0 


Balance to be transferred to the iCeclcs'astical Commissioners 5,518 0 0 

Now it must he at once conceded that in dealing vsith the eccle- 
siastical funds the (lommissioners’ liands are not altogether free. 
The clauses dealing -with the subject are not very plain reading. 
But where a parish has funds applicable to eeclesiastical purposes 
they appear to make a jiartial application of such funds to the 
maintenance of the fabric and the services of the church obligatory. 
If this is so, with Parliament, and not with the Commissioners, rests 
the responsibility of the extraordinary waste of resources disclosed by 
the Commissioners’ schemes. Sixteen thousand i>ounds a year are 
to be spent in perpetuity in maintaining services in the fifty-five 
churches of the City. These fifty-five churches are <well endowed ; 

" The payments for the maintenance of worship are to be increased after certain 
periods by 6321. per annum. 

*• The sum already directed to be jiaid by the Commisrioners for restoration is 
43,010/., but this is applicable to twenty-eight churches 6nly out of fifty-five ; and 
the Oommissioners direct that such further sums ns they iiin^r deem proper, in respect 
of the remainder of the churches, sljall be paid out of cnpital, and repaid on like terms 
It has been thought fair, therefore, to take a round sum, such os CO, 000/., as the amount 
likely to be eventually expended. 
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their livings are worth, according to the Clergy List, 31,745/. per 
annum. They had in 1881 an aggregate population of about 
twenty-nine thousand persons, for nearly the whole of whom, man, 
woman, or child, hale, aged, or sick, churchman or dissenter, they con- 
tained accommodation. • In 1881 the actual congregations of these 
churches on Sunday, the 1st of May, did not amount to five thousand, 
and of this small number nearly half attended church in consequence 
of some oflScial connection with it, and not merely as parishioners. 
On an average there were about ninety persons in each church, includ- 
ing the clergy and their families, the large choirs (which in many 
cases sing to empty benches, and the members of which often come 
from a distance), school children, and parish pensioners. In many 
churches the general congregation might be counted on the fingers, 
and in one it consisted of two worshippers." To maintain services 
in these deserted churches it is proposed to spend lfi,OOOZ. a year. 
And this at a time when churchmen are pressed to support funds 
created solely to minister to the spiritual destitution of the metro- 
polis, and while on the outskirts of Ix)ndon, where new populations 
of thousands spring up within a few years, piteous appeals tell of 
services held in shops and railway arches. The Commissioners state in 
their report that in this branch of their work they have had the assis- 
tance of a committee ol clergy and laymen, appointed at the instance 
of the Bishop of Txipdon, and presided over by the Archdeacon of 
Jjondon. This committecj^ they tell us, ‘ has carefully investigated 
the needs of the various parishes, and has presented to his lordship 
(the Bishop) a most valuable report containing the result*of their in- 
quiries,* a report subsequently forwarded to the Commissioners by 
the Bishop. It must therefore be assumed that the diocesan 
authorities pf Ijondon approve of the proposed expenditure. Is it 
possible that the Church of England is incapable of diverting endow- 
ments from a congested district and applying them where they are 
wanted ? Can those responsible for the organisation of the Church 
approve of an exjienditure of more than 3Z. per head i»er annum to 
provide church accommodation in the City, when in {lopulous parts 
of the metropolis there is no accommodation at all, even for those 
who wish to come to church, to say nothing of those who might, in 
other circumstances, be ‘ compelled to come in ’ ? 

Many City churches are, indeed, pervaded by a quaint, old- 
world air not without its charm, and some are of great archi- 
tectural and historical interest. St. Bartholomew the Great and 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, with three or four other churches of less 
fame, are noble specimens of what the Society for the Protection of 

It has been suggested that the City churches are filled during the week at 
services held in working hours. Only twenty churches hold any service at this time* 
and information recently obtained shows tliat, save under exceptional circumstances, 
the attendance at such services is even moie scanty than on Sundays. 
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AncieDt Buildings calls *the native style of English architecture,* 
Christ 'Church, Newgate, heads a list of eight buildings all interest- 
ing as the undoubted products of Wren’s genius. Half a* dozen other 
churches have some special claim to preservation. In the case of 
about half of the fifty-five churches it would probably be true that 
sometliing of value would be lost by their removal. It tloes not 
follow, however, that beneficed clergy should be attached to each 
church preserved, and services maintained at the expense of public 
funds. For the accommodation of the worshippers in the City, St. 
Paid’s Cathedral, the churches attached to the five border parishes, 
and some ten of the other fifty-five churches would be ample. Others 
might be maintained as places of private prayer, as places of meet- 
ing, or lecture halls, or tpight be devoted to services in foreign 
tongues. The sum which would be released by such a treatment of 
the Pity churches would be swollen b^ the value of the sites of 
the cliurclicH removed — no mean sum — the value of between forty 
and fifty livings, and some twelve or thirteen thousand pounds a 
year of the funds of the ecclesiastical charities. With such resources 
Home way might be made towards meeting the wants of populous 
London. Ic may be, tliat the present Act of Parliament authorises 
no such treatment, even so far as regards the charity funds. But 
now that the Commissioners’ laboui s have shown exactly what materials 
are at the disposal of the Church, it may surely be expected that 
some steps will be taken to make them available. At least, it seems 
unfortunate that wasteful experditure should be sanctioned and 
stereotyped by the very means which were relied upon to put an 
end to it. 

But we must before concluaing return for a moment to the 
general charity funds. It may be said, what practical difference 
would it make, if the whole fund were placed at the fre8 disposal of a 
popularly constituted Hoard ol Trustees ? Could they make a better 
use of the money than that proposed by the Commissioners ? The 
answer is two-fold. In the first place, if everj^ penny now devoted 
to polytechnics were eventually bestowed upon them, it would be 
better that London should herself apply the money, after free and 
open discussion, after full opportunity given for the advocacy of other 
interests, and as circumstances from time to time make the applica- 
tion of the money desirable. In the second place, there are many other 
modes of application which may fairly come into competition with 
those dictated by the Commissioners. We have already alluded to 
the valuable assistance which may be given by means of these funds 
to the maintenance of free libraries in the inhabited parts of I^ndon. 
The establishment of a pension fund for those who in the evening of life 
are through no fault of their own unable entir^y to maintain them- 
selves, is a measure which so business-like and successful a philan- 
thropist as Miss Octavia Hill warmly supports. Help in sickness. 
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tbroagh hospitals and dispensaries, is a form of aid to the poor upon 
'which much might be said. And perhaps before all, because so 
wholly free' from bad results, is the application of money in the pro- 
vision of open spaces. 

It is a great mistake to assume, as the Commissioners have 
assumed, that the rates are adequate to do all that should be done 
in this direction. Epping Forest would never have been saved by 
means of the rates ; nay, the Commissioners’ own experience should 
tell them that Parliament Hill, Clissold Park, and the Lawn would 
have been by this time in the builders’ hands, if these very chari- 
table funds had not already, on the suggestion of Parliament, been 
applied to their purchase. There are projects of the greatest impor- 
tance to the poor of Londcta actually now under discussion — projects 
such as increasing the supply of cricket-grounds for workmen’s clubs, 
the preservation of the hig];^ land on the outskirts of Deptford, the 
Hilly Fields, and the formation of a noble boulevard on the line of 
the Euston and Marylebone Roads. For such schemes aid from 
a fund such as that provided by the City charities would be invalu- 
able. It is for those who represent London, after carefully weighing 
the several claims upon their available resources, to say by what 
means the most signal and certain benefits may be conferred upon 
the metropolis. The Commissioners by their proposals would pre- 
*clude the possibility of any decision except such as they themselves 
favour. 

It is an ungracious tasE to disparage the results of work which 
has evidently been a labour of love, and is marked by great care and 
ability. The Commissioners have endeavoured to give London 
something worth having as the outcome of the charities of the 
City. The ecclesiastical funds they*liave probably looked upon as 
taken out of their hands by the provisions of the Act. But all these 
funds have been declared by Parliament, to belong to London, and 
now is the time for London to consider 'Irhether the proposals before 
it arc to its liking. The effect of the Commissioners’ schemes is 
to prevent the ratei3ayer8 of London from controlling the disposal of 
their property, and to lock it up indefinitely in the promotion of a 
specific object, instead of leaving it free to be applied from time to 
time, under the directions of Parliament, as may seem to a permanent 
and properly constituted body to be most desirable. Their effect is 
further to copfirm an expenditure of money in the maintenance of 
churches and services of no practical utility, at the very moment 
when loud complaints are made of the want of means to bring the 
ministrations of the Church of England home to the people in the 
inhabited parts of London. Such results should not be suffered to 
come about without full consideration. 


Robert Hukter. 
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ACTUAL AND THE POLITICAL ZEELAND. 


Moving through Great Britain as I habitually do, I have been made 
painfully aware of the fact ^hat, even amongst those who wish Ireland 
well, comparatively little is known of the actual conditions of Irish life. 
Of the political Ireland one hears more than enough. From hundreds 
of platforms the British elector is told of a ruined and bleeding 
country, crushed by rack-rents, and coerced by a brutal and despotic 
Minister. He hears galore of evictions, with all their sad accom- 
paniments, and of Irish members going to gaol in defence of what are 
called the elementary rights of the Irish people. I say of all this 
more than enough is heard, and infinitely more than is true. This 
is not, however, the Ireland to which I now desire to direct attention. 
It has passed into a truism that there are two Irelands. But it •is 
not even of Sir George Trevelyan’s two Irehinds I propose to write. 
I wish to submit for the consideration df the/eaders of this Review, 
a division of Ireland familiar enough to the student of Irish facts, 
but which is all but unknown to the ordinary politician. I propose to 
state the facts, and to draw the contrast between the Ireland of the 
East and the Ireland of the West. For every practical purpose they 
are two distinct countries. The statesman who, deMing with the 
Irish problem, ventures to treat them as one and the same, will 
certainly blunder. And, i^hen legislation affecting Ireland is ‘in the 
air,’ it is of importance that the actual facts of the situation should 
be brought out and made plain. 

Let us, first of all, define the two districts. In a recent article in 
this Review, I drew an imaginary line from Donegal in the north- 
west to Kerry in the scuth-west. Within this line, drawn fifteen 
miles in from the sea, I affirmed would be found, for legislative 
purposes, the congested or distressed area — i,e. the area which, in my 
belief, required special and heroic treatment. Of course, I did not 
mean that every acre within this line was congested, nor did I mean 
that there were no areas outside the line that, did not require this 
special treatment. I drew the line roughly, and I adhere to it. In 
1880, during the crisis caused by the potato failure, Mr. Forster 
scheduled a district much larger as distressed. His district, how- 
ever, was almost entirely western, embracing the counties of Leitrim, 
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Galway, Mayo, Clare, Kerry, the north-west of Donegal, and portions 
of Limerick and Cork. But, for the purposes of this article, I propose 
to take the. division made by Dr. Grimshaw, the Registrar-General 
for Ireland, which embraces as Western the whole of Connaught and 
the counties of Donegal, Clare, and Kerry. These eight counties 
compose, in Dr. GrimshaV’s reports, ‘Western Ireland’ — all the rest 
of the country being grouped as ‘ Eastern.’ By an elucidation of 
the facts and figures of the two districts, and a comparison there- 
of, we shall see, first, the tremendous difference which exists 
between the two districts and the two peoples ; and, second, we shall 
be able, by the addition of other figures, to estimate the imjirove- 
ment that has taken place during recent years. I regret that I shall 
be under the necessity of dealing largely Jn figures, but the quarries 
from which I have hewn them are all but inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader. Ordinary men, even when they are keen politicians, recoil 
from blue-books. Columns* of figures, no matter what they prove, 
are never interesting. I hope, however, to keep my statistics within 
manageiible proportions, and I feel certain they will be of interest 
to all who sincerely wish to bottom the Irish case. 

First, then, having settled the areas, let us take the population 
to be dealt with. In the Eastern group the census of 1841 gave a 
{Kipulation of 5,878,093. In 1881 these figures had fallen to 
3,804,048. In forty years 2,074,045 people, or 35*3 per cent, of the 
population, had gone. ^In the Western group the population in 1841 
was 2,295,581. In 1881 ih stood at 1,370,188. During the same 
period 925,393 persons or 40-3 jier cent, of the population, had dis- 
appeared. These forty years gave a total Irish clearance of 2,999,438 
persons, or 36*7 of the entire population. At first sight such a de- 
pletion would seem disastrous. To l«ok merely at the figures one 
would say th^ count ry was simply bleeding to death. I am not pre- 
pared to take this view of the facts. On the contrary, provided the 
depletion is at the right point, I am content not only that the opera- 
tion should go on, bfit I feel certain that it will proceed in spite of all 
the influences, spiritual and temporal, that may be arrayed against it. 
The Western group, as defined by Dr. Grimshaw, covers one-tiiird 
of the whole of Ireland, and contains slightly over one-fourtu of the 
total population. It is all but entirely Parnellite in politics, and is 
most distinctly Irish, 41*5 per cent., or nearly one half the population 
within its boundaries, speaking the Irish language, as against 8*3 per 
cent, in the rest or Eastern portion of Ireland. Indeed, in the most 
westerly counties (Galway and Mayo) the percentage of the Irish- 
speaking population rises as high as 62 per cent. It must not be 
assumed, of course, l^at these proportions of the population speak 
Irish only. Probably seven out of every eight also speak English, with 
more or less fluency. But, notwithstanding this, it is a fact that over 
this large area the Celtic tongue still holds sway. Here, too, Roman 
Catholicism is not only the dominant form* of religion — it simply 
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overshadows everything else, only 8 persons out of every 100 pro- 
fessing any other faith. In the Eastern group, on the other hand, Pro- 
testantism is the professed religion of about a third of* the people. 
In this connection a curious phenomenon presents itself, and one that 
is worthy of more attention than it has yet received. In the Western 
group, where, as I have said, Protestantism is absolutely insf^ificant 
from a numerical point of view, it appears to be rapidly becoming 
exl iiict. Amongst the Itoman Catholic population the decrease during 
the decade 1871-81 was only 2*5 per cent., whilst that of the Pro- 
testant population was over 8 per cent. In other words, Protestantism 
in the western area seems to be doomed. It is even now being rapidly 
squeezed out. This, without doubt, is largely due to the economic re- 
volution that has swept over the whole country, and which has affected 
the West most severely. Landlords have succumbed and gone away. 
Their dei>endent8 have followed suit. Sturdy Protestant farmers and 
shopkeepers have stood out against the flowing tide of demoralisation 
for a time. They have not gone under it. They have simply left the 
country to its fate — have retired from business, or gone elsewhere. In 
the Eastern group, where, as I have said, the Protestant population 
forms a strong and sturdy minority, the rate of decrease was only 
3*2«5 per cent., against a decrease of 5*5 of the Koman Catholic popu- 
lation. Here the si niggle, it will be seen, has been waged under more 
favourable conditions. The inhabitants of the Western division are 
also essentially a native race, and do not a^vpear even to migrate to 
adjoining counties, as at the census of *1881 ^the birthplaces of 948 
out of every 1,000 persons were in the counties in which they then 
lived. This number falls in the Eastern group to 850, which has 
thus three times as large a proportion of strangers. At this point a 
curious fact comes out. I& 1841 the Eastern group gave 27,281 
migratory labourers, or 4*6 per 1,000 of the population, of men who 
travelled annually to England and Scotland for the harvest. In 1881 
this class had practically disappeared from the East — the number 
being .3,309, or 0*9 per 1,000. In 1841 the Western group gave 
30,370 such labourers, or 13*2 per 1,000 of the population. In 1881 
the figures stood at 18,013, or 13*1 per 1,000. Here the rate per 
1,000 was the same in 1881 as in 1841. The figures further show how 
entirely dependent the Western group is upon the soil. In 1881 
in the East there were 17 persons in every 1,000 belonging to 
the commercial class ; in the West there were 5 in every 1,000. 
In the East there were 177 in every 1,000 engaged in agriculture; 
in the West 238. In tKe East 156 in every 1,000 were engaged 
in industrial pursuits ; in the West only 72. Not only then is the 
West entirely Celtic and Roman Catholic ; it is for all practical pur- 
poses dependent upon a soil, as will be seen hereafter, of the poorest 
character. 

The vital statistics of the two districts also present some curi- 
ous contrasts. Whilst there are five marriages in every 1,000 of the 
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population per annum in Eastern Ireland, and only four in the Western 
portion, the birthTrate is practically the same — viz. 26 per 1,000. The 
death-rate is nearly 20 per 1,000 in the Eastern portion, and only 15 
in the Western. The normal ratio of natural increase of the popula- 
tion, as represented by, the difference between births and deaths, is 
therefore nearly twice as great in the far West of Ireland as in the more 
populous, wealthy, and educated East, and the population is only kept 
from still more disastrous excess by emigration. Of the thirty-two 
counties, the four having the lowest registered mortality for the year 
1888 were all in the Western group — viz. Sligo, 12 ’4 per cent.; 
Koscommon, 12*5 ; Galway, 12*6 ; and Donegal, 12*6. Those in 
which the rate was highest were all on the Eastern seaboard — viz. 
Dublin, 24*3 ; Antrim, 21*3 ; and Downi^ 18*9. The Western group 
also yields the lowest rate of mortality from ‘constitutional’ 
diseases, and has a much, smaller proportion of insane, deaf and 
dumb, and blind than the Eastern. It would, therefore, apx)ear 
that there is something to be said for the barbaric conditions 
of life under which these people live. Their lot may be, and 
doubtless is, a hard one. But they certainly escape some of the illh 
to which flesh is said to be heir under a higher form of civilisation. 

In the matter of crime the figures come out in rather a singular 
way. Wlien dealing with crime in Ireland it should always be 
remembered that the Dublin Metropolitan police district is answer- 
able for more than one^half of the serious crime of the country, and 
for a very considerate prdt)ortion of the offences determined sum- 
marily. Any comparison between Eastern and Western Ireland 
under this head would therefore be manifestly misleading were the 
Metroj^olitan district not excluded. Even then it cannot be said that 
the comparison is unfair towards the iifhabitants of the West, because 
there still remain in the Eastern group the groat cities of Belfast, Cork, 
Derry, Limerick, and Waterford, whilst in the West there are only 
Galway, Sligo, Tralee, and one or two other towns of minor importance. 
Eliminating Dublin,* therefore, we have in the Western district of 
indictable or serious crime 7*6 per 10,000 of the population, and in 
the Ea'tem group 5*4. Indeed, the figures of Clare stand at 15*3, 
Kerry 13-3, and Galway 15*9. What this means will be seen 
when I point out that in Belfast the indictable or serious crimes stands 
at 6*1 per 10,000 of the population. Of course it is agrarian crime 
which gives the excess in Kerry, Clare, and Galway. In regard 
to minor offences, or those determined summarily, the Western area 
gives 278 per 10,000 of the population, and the Eastern 371. 
Here again I have, eliminated the Metropolitan police district, the 
figures for it being 1,749 per 10,000. 

In education the contrast is something wonderful. What it 
amounts to will be better seen by contrasting the different counties 
in the province of Ulster and those of the Western group. Taking 
Ulster first, th^ figures stand thus, reprebenting the projiortion of 
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100 persons of five years old and upwards who can neither read 


nor write ; — 
Antrim 


121 

Fermanagh . 

. . 21-7 

Down . 

, 

14*3 

Cavan . 

. 22 4 

Derry . 


13‘6 

Tyrone . 

. 22*9 

Armagh 


19-8 

Monaghan 

. 23*3 


Sometimes Unionist politicians are twitted when they dechire 
that they represent the education of Ireland. These figures, 
however, and those which follow, go to strengthen their contention, 
for it is precisely in the north-east of Ulster, where the Unionists 
are in overwhelming strength, that education is at its highest point. 

In Western Ireland the different counties stand thus : — 

Cialway . 47^*4 Sligo . . .31*6 

Mayo . . . 46 G Roscommon . . . 27 U 

Donegal . . 40 1 Glare . . . . 27 6 

Kerry . . . 34‘9 Leitrim . . . 22*6 

These figures come out after half a century of National and prac- 
tically free education, largely paid for by the State, with a school in 
every parish. Taking the two districts as a whole, there were 7 14,G02 
persons, or 24*8 percent., in the East, illiterate, against 443,023, or 
32*7, in the West. 

In small savings the same rule holds good, the Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits in the West representing 6s. 4d. per head of 
the population, whilst those in the East stapd at 13s. 2d. 1 have 

already pointed out how totally dependent upon agriculture the 
Western area is. But a closer analysis makes* matters worse in this 
direction. For whilst the mean value of the holdings in the East is 
25^., in the West it is only \2l. ; whilst the average value per acre in 
the East is ISs., in the West if is Gs. During the last few years the 
Land Acts have, of course, been at work, and have done much where 
it was possible for such legislation to do anything. In the Western 
area, up to December 1888, a rental of 976, 016^. has been reduced to 
770,0/9^., or 21 per cent. In the East a rental of 3,861, 891Z. has 
been reduced to 3,093,807^., or 19*6 per cent. The Land Purchase 
Act has also been operating, and with a large measure of success. 
Here are the figures in detail up to the 31st of December 1H88 : — 

Land Fitrcbabe. 


1 

1 llolllill^ 

Aci eagp 

Valuation 

Hental 

Purchase 

Connaught 

Donegal . 

Clare 

Kerry 

• 887. 
267 

62 

__639 

26,688 

12,042 

2,316 

28,648 

12,360 

7,699 

867 

10,839 ^ 

13,788 
7,790 
. 1.276 

16,837 

246,014 

146,696 

23,838 

277,946 

Western Group 

1,736 

08,493 

31,661 

39,691 

693,424 

Eastern Group . 

7,120 

201,736 

103,831 

176,231 

3,100,118 
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But when all is said and done, when we have reduced rents and sold 
properties under the Ashbourne Act, the problem of bog and mountain 
still remains* For bog and mountain, to a large extent, this Western 
area is, and must alwavs be. No Government made it so,' and no 
Government can unmake it. But what it actually is may be seen from 
the following figures, and, in estimating their force, the reader will do 
well to remember that much of the ‘ arable ’ land is simply reclaimed 
bog. Here are the figures of West and East ; — 

Western Group. 



AnouKe 


1 Mountain j 

Connaught 

Clare 

Kerry 

Donegal 

4,170,021 
760,074 
1,154,066 * 
1,174,274 

707,360 

37,626 

100,132 

162,071 

610,064 
72,780 ' 
260,823 1 
346,276 j 

r 

7,267,405 

1,01(5,0J)1 

' 1,1{)7,041 ' 

Deduct Bog and Mountain 

2,214,032 


Bog 1,016,001 ! 

Total Arable Laud 

6,053,.373 


2,214,032 

Evstern Group. 




Adcngp 

Boi; 

1 Alountaii) 


12,927,107 

703,036 j 

1 010,733 

Deduct Bog and Mountain . 

1,623,608 


Bug [703,036 

Total Arable Land . 

11,303,620 


1,623,068 


In the matter of house accommodation the Western area also 
comes out badly. In Ulster, Cavan occluded, under 5 per cent, of 
the population live in houses classed as fourth-class accommodation 
hy the Kegistrar-General. In other words, under 5 per cent, live in 
hovels. Jn Connaught the ratio rises, and from 5 to 15 per cent, of 
the people live under* fourth-class conditions ; whilst in Kerry upwards 
of 15 per cent, are housed in this way. 

I have now reached the end of the first portion of my task. And 
what do we find ? We find an area, covering over one-third of Ire- 
land, and embracing a fourth of the total population of the country, 
in an absolutely primitive state. These people axe Celts, pure and 
simple. They^are Roman Catholic peasants, naturally dominated by 
the priesthood of that Church. They are, to very large extent, 
illiterate, 30 per cent, of those voting in fhis district in the election 
of 1 885 being unable to read the names of the candidates ; and 

' Of course I may be tdldthat by the Grom^elliau setllcment in 1653 the Enf^lish 
Government drove the Cgjtic population in ui)on this Western area, and is theroforo 
responsible for its condition. I think this an uduiinible reason fur clealinft p:cneruusl,\ 
with it now. 
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they are absolutely ignorant of men and of affairs. They are, in the 
main, sunk in poverty which is not their fault, living on patches of 
marsh and bog, and they lead dull, monotonous, uneventful lives from 
year’s end to year’s end. They are virtuous to a degree, and ordi- 
nary crime amongst them is not excessive. But they make up for this 
by a heavy rate of agrarian disturbance and criminality. Aifti in the 
Imperial Parliament they have twenty- five Pamellite representatives. 
In other words, and so far as parliamentary representation goes, this 
‘waste and desert jilacej’this dark and comparatively uncivilised region, 
has a representation almost equal to that of the entire province of 
Ulster, and vastly in excess of the representation of the Protestants of 
that province with aU their wealth, education, and commerce. I desire 
to press this simple fact home upon the ‘readers of this article. It 
is bad enough that things should be so in the Imperial Parliament. 
It is bad enough that primitive ignorance and incapacity should so 
handicap acquired intelligence and business enterprise. But, in the 
light of the facts I have given, what would befall Protestant Ulster 
in an Irish Assembly ? I have brought it down to facts and figures. 
He who runs may surely read the lesson, and it is this : that pro- 
sperous and educated Ulster would simply be out-voted and over- 
whelmed by this Dark Area. 

Having finished this task, I propose now to show what has taken 
place during the last forty years in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone speaks 
and writes of the Union as having been an unmitigated calamity. 
His followers everywhere take up the lafeble, ^nd audiences of well- 
meaning, but often very ignorant, people are grossly deceived and 
led astray. I propose to show these people what has been actually 
achieved. In the light of the facts I hope to set forth, I ask these 
worthy men and women to 

Cast the poison from their bosom, oust the madness from their brain ; 

Let the trampled serpent show that they have not lived in vain. 

Let them not be deceived by mere babble. ' Let them go to the 
law and to .the testimony. In other words, let the appeal be to 
facts. Let us take first the division of the land in 1841 and in 
1881. Here is how the figures stand : — 


1841. 

Arable land 1.1, 404, .300 acres 

Woods and plantations 37 482 „ 

Barren mountain, boff,* and marsh waste . . 0,489,071 „ 


In the year 3841, then, there were close upon 6,500,000 acres 
of mountain, bog, and waste land. Let us now take the figures for 
1881. They stand thus : — 

* It must not be assumed that mountain and bog arc necessarily waste. The 
mountain is largely used fo^ grazing, and the bog constitutes the fuel of the country. 
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1881. 

AraUe land 16,270,799 acrte 

Woods and 'plantations 328,703 „ 

Barren mountain, bog, and marsh waste . . 4,729,261 „ 


As a simple matter of fact, which no patriotic blarney in Ireland, 
and no political rhetoric in England, can disguise or get rid of, close 
upon 2,000,000 acres of this land have been reclaimed and ren- 
dered more or less productive in forty years. The man who made two 
blades of grass to grow where only one grew before was accounted by 
Swift a greater benefactor to his species than the whole race of 
politicians put together. I apprehend, therefore, that the gigantic 
operation involved in the figures just (pioted has made a good many 
things grow. But, at all events, the fact is as I have stated it.® 

I take next the question of crops. Upon this there has been recently 
a good deal of loose, if not wild, writing. Speaking at Southport, 
Mr. Gladstone recently declared that the boycotted or derelict farms 
were not being taken because he found that the acreage under crops 
had diminished last year. Mr. Gladstone might easily have gone 
much farther. The acreage under crops has been diminishing 
steadily for a very long time, and for the simplest of reasons — it 
pays belter to raise cattle than to grow com. But the facts and figures 
of the change are highly important. In 1851 there were 3,099,000 
apres under cereals. In 1888 there were only 1,570,000 acres 
devoted to crops of thisjkind. This is, no doubt, a serious diminu- 
tion, and tells its own tale; but whilst cereals were giving way, 
meadow and clover increased from 1,246,000 acres in 1851 to 
2,222,000 acres in 1888, and potatoes fell from 868,000 acres in 
the former year to 805,000 acres in the latter. The decrease in 
wheat, oats, and barley since 1847 h^s been continuous, but the 
increase in meadow and clover has been as steady and persistent, 
and, as a matter of fact, the one all but balances the other. Writers 
and speakers on the Irish question frequently write and speak as if 
when an acre of land*in Ireland ceased to produce cereals it went out 
of cultivation.^ Nothing can be farther from the fact. ^ As I have 
said, climatic conditions and other considerations have forced the 
hand of the Irish farmer, and, whether he likes it or no, pasture pays 
better than tillage. But the better way of showing the marvellous 
change that has taken place in agriculture is to take the average 
annual value of the crops in Ireland for the quinquennial peri(^s 
1851-1855* and 1884-1888. In the former period it stood at 
58,537,000^. ; in the latter the average annual value of the crops 
stood at 35,752,000^. This represents a fall of nearly 40 per cent., 
and is accounted for, by two things — first, the fall in the price of 

■ Ctmpffr Commission Meport^ p. 960. 

* This was the period of the Crimean Wa**, when the price of agricultural produce 
was exceptionally high. 
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agricultural produce itself ; and, second, the change from cereals to 
cattle. How the latter consideration operates will be seen by 
reference to the figures dealing with live stock. Here there has 
been a steady and continuous increase all along the line. I take for 
the purposes of comparison the years 1855 and 1888. The figures 
stand thus : — * * 




1856. 

1888, 

Horses 

. 

666,0()() 

666,000 

Mul^s 


20,000 

:j0,000 

Asses 


162,000 

203,000 

Catlle 


3,564,000 

4,090,000 

Sheep 


3,IM)2,000 

3,627,000 

Pips . 


1,17H,000 

1,308,000 

Goats 

• •* 

284,000 

294,000 

Poultry 


8,367,000 

14,437,000 


These figures, satisfactory as they appear, do not, however, repre- 
sent all the facts. They represent the live stock in Ireland on or about 
a given day in June, just as the census returns represent the number 
of human beings on a certain night. They represent the stock on 
hand at stock-taking. But in arriving at anything like a fair con- 
clusion, and to get at anything like a true appreciation of how 
far cattle has supplanted corn, one must also consider the number 
of beasts killed for home consumption and the number exported, 
to Great Brilain. As to the former, I can find no data to go upon ; 
but, as regards the exportation to Great Britain, the returns are 
available up to 1888. Comparing 1855 and 1^88 the increase here 
is phenomenal. Here are the figures ; — 



1866. 

1888. 

Oxen, bulls, and cows 

211,636 

.691,018 

Calves 

8,102 

47,608 

Sheep and lambs 

480,404 

637,584 

Swine 

254,054 

644,072 


This exportation, be it remembered, was after all home wants had 
been supplied, and the two sets of figures I have given prove the 
theory that, if cereals have gone to the bad, cattle have done uncom- 
monly well. There is no more strongly marked feature in Irish 
affairs than this change. I know many lament it. There is no use 
kicking against the pricks. If the sun does not shine^ wheat cannot 
ripen. If rain will fell in excess the Government cannot stop it, 
nor can it change the law that a damp and moist climate is more 
favourable to grass than to cereals. The fetes are dead against the 
patriots, and until the climatic conditions alter no amount of screech- 
ing will suffice to stay the ranching. • 

The change in the condition of the people is also very marked. 
This is seen whether wages, house accommodation, or education be 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 155. H 
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taken as the test. The wages of labourers in the four proTinoes in 
1840 and in 1886 stood roughly thus: — 

1840. 1886. 

LeiDflter . . from M. to ]0<f. per day from 1«. Qd. to 2«. Od. per day 

Munster . „ 6d. to 8d. „ „ lx. id. to Is. 8d. ,, 

Ulster c . . » Sd. to lOd. „ „ Is. 0^. to 2s. Od. „ 

Connaught „ 6d. to 8^. „ „ Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. „ 

As regards house accommodation, one paragraph from the Census 
Commissioners’ Eeport shows what has taken place. *ln 1861 there 
were 89,374 mud cabins, inhabited by 93,978 families ; while in 
1881 there were 41,025 frtmilies inhabiting 40,665 houses of this 
class, or a reduction in the latter year of 48,700 in the number of 
the lowest class of houses, hnd 52,953 in* the number of families in- 
habiting the same.’* It is almost impossible to grasp what these 
figures mean. English touiists come over and visit the Western area 
and are shocked. Yes, but it is only those w!io have lived in Ireland, 
and who have watched the change, who can realise what the improve- 
ment has been. As a matter of fact the mud cabin ih rapidly disappear- 
ing, and is now almost wholly confined to the Western area. The same 
thing is true of education. At page 63 of the Eeport of the Census 
Commissioners the following paragraph occurs : — ‘ Comparing the per- 
centage of illiterate persons amongst members of each Chuich or 
denomination with the corresponding proportions for 1871 and 1861, 
we find matter for congfatulatioii in every instance. In 1861 the per- 
centage of Eornan CaUiolics*five years old and upwards unable to read 
or write was 45*8. In 1 871 it was 39*9, and in 1881 it had fallen to 30*1. 
The corresponding percentages for Protestant Episcopalians are 16*0, 
14-2, and 10*9 ; for Presbyterians, 11*1,9*6, and 7*1 ; for Methodists, 
9*0, 6*7, and 5*5 ; and for all other deifbminations, 9*6, 8*1, and 5*3.’ 
Whatever Mr. Gladstone and his friends may think of the Union, and 
much as there is yet to be done before the well-wishers of Ireland can 
boast, it is perfectly idle to deny, not only the set of the current, but 
the steady wash of the tide. Only English tourists and Caucus politi- 
cians can fail to see it. The former generally see and hear precisely 
what they come to see and hear. But, I repeat, the facts are all in 
the direction of progress, and, whatever may have been our mistakes 
in *a miserable past, they have been, and are in course of being, 
amply atoned for. 

One more ^et of figures and I shall have done — viz. those relating 
to trade and commerce. Ireland has three great manufactures — 
Enen, whisky, and beer. The former is exclusively confined to 
Ulster. The two Matter are mainly carried on in Leinster and 
Munster, with Dublin and Cork as headquarters. It was once said 
in the House of Commons that the people of Cork spent half their 
• Even better results may confidentSy be anticipated in the next Census Report. 
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time making whisky, the other half in drinking it. The League of 
the Gross, however, has changed this, so far as the 'consumption of 
the article is concerned. But Cork is still the headquarters of the 
drink trade in Munster. In 1856 there were 1,871 power-looms in 
Ireland, and 568,000 spindles at work. In 1885 there were ^4,300 
power-looms and 870,000 spindles. The number of spindles had 
somewhat diminished in 1887, when they stood at 844,000. But the 
increase in twenty years is something remarkable. Leaving linen 
and coming to drink, there were 9,857,000 gdllons of spirits distilled 
in Ireland in 1857. In 1886 the figures stood at 10,627,000. In 1857 
there were 910,000 barrels of beer brewed. In 1887 the number had 
risen to 2,234,000. I am not arguing here as to whether the manu- 
facture of spirits and beer is gfbod or bad for a country, or as to whether 
the capital employed in this way could not be more beneficially used. 
This is not my i)oint. I am simply reccflrding the increase in trade 
that has taken place, and this with a diminishing population. In 
the railway returns the progress is also marked and continuous. In 
1856 there were 1,057 miles open. The passengers for that year 
counted up to 7,875,000. The traffic returns, including passengers, 
mails, and goods, stood at 1,118,000Z., or an average of 1,058^. per 
mile. In 1887 the mileage had increased to 2,620, the passengers 
to 19,252,000, the traffic to 2,780,000^., and the average per mile^ 
was 1,06 U. Shipping shows similar results. In 1856 the tonnage 
of vessels which entered Irish ports stogd at 3,200,000 tons. In 
1887 it amounted to 6,100,000 tons. In 185tl the tonnage which 
cleared Irish ports was 2,200,000 tons. In 1887 it was 4,100,000 
tons. In my search after facts I have come across but one retro- 
grade movement. This is the fishing industry. In 1861 there were 
1 1 ,845 vessels and boats, and 48,624 men and boys, employed in the 
deep-sea and coast fisheries. In 1887 the vessels and boats stood 
at 5,865, and the men and boys at 21,750. This is a state of 
matters much to be regretted. But it is not to be wondered at. 
Until the light railways tap the western seaboard — until, in &ct, 
there is a way by which the fish, when caught, can be brought to 
market — the fishing industry must stand still. Fortunately the 
first step has been taken toward this end — a step which, I regret to 
say, was taken against the wish and the vote of a considerable section 
of English members of Parliament. 

In view of the facts and figures quoted — I fear at tmreasonable 
length — I utterly fail "to sea how any sane politician can affirm that 
Ireland has not benefited from her close connection with G-reat Britain, 
or that the influence of the latter country upon the former has been 
of a disastrous and fatal character. It is quite true, lamentably true, 

I think, that England has left much undone that 6ught to have been 
done. It is equally true that she has done much that would perhaps 
have been better left undone. But, despite of mistakes through ignorance 
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and of errors through prejudice, a spirit of justice has, in my^opinion, 
worked steadily through all the years siuce 1829. Commencing 
with Emancipation, and ending with the Land Acts, England has a 
record in Ireland of which no country need be ashamed. Doubtless 
there is much to lament. We hear of the great &mine as if the 
potato blight had been the work of England. The emigration of which 
I have given the statistics is held up as being a ‘ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow.’ I cannot, either in view of those who have gone, or of 
those left behind, look at it in this light, and 1 tremble to think 
what would have been the position of things to-day had it not 
taken place. Coercion Acts are paraded as if they ever oppressed, 
or were meant to oppress, any law-abiding citizen. The land 
laws were doubtless cruel* and unjust, and much can and ought to 
be laid at their door. But this is now ancient history, and the 
fundamental wrongs of the system have, at all events, been fairly 
righted. The Church as an establishment was an anomaly. It has 
ceased to exist as such. I do not say that there are no grievances 
to remedy — no wrongs to right. No, we are not living in a political 
millennium. But I do affirm, and in the light of all past experience, 
that the Imperial Parliament is both willing and able to remedy 
these grievances, to right these wrongs. Politicians, young and old, 
are in too great a hurry. I hear much of the improvement now 
happily visible in Ireland. It is, indeed, the great and central fact 
of the present situation. But let us be under no illusions. It is 
only the outside of the cup and platter that has been made clean. 
A quarter of a century will not undo the demoralising work of the 
last ten years ; that work has simply been the unmaking of men. 
The work of improving the condition of Ireland has been a slow and 
laborious process throughout. What^t has been in the past it will 
be in the future. The one satisfactory fact is that the progress has 
been steady and continuous — not in one but in every direction. 
Whether the work, is to continue, whether it is to grow more and 
more to perfection, depends more upon the English than it does upon 
the Irish people. If they are blessed with backbone, patience, and 
firmness, if they are just and even generous, as they ought to be, the 
way may be long and dreary, but the end is not out of sight. 

T. W. Russell. 


POBTSCBIPT. 

Perhaps I may he allowed to say, in reply \o the Marquis of Waterford’s 
courteous comment oq my article in the November iwue of this Review, that I 
never contemplated any^compulsory expropriation of Irish tenants from the con- 
gested districts. But having recently travelled over most of these waste and 
desert places, I do not Share Lord Waterford’s apprehensions as to the unwilling- 
ness of many of the people to emigrate. My views on this point, I know, are shared by 
Mr. Tuke, who certainly knows the West of Ireland better than even most Irish- 
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men. 1 believe the population of theae areas could be tbinned out without much 
friction, and with little or no hardship ; but in writing for tl^ Review I am not 
drafdng Dills for Parliament. Lord Waterford seems to imagine that 1 am practi- 
cally in favour of compulsory sale. If his lordship had known more of the facts, 
he would have known that I am the solitary Ulker member who has publicly 
argued this question out with his constituents and goqe against it— at least to the 
extent demanded by its advocates. What I fear is that, with two or three good 
harvests and returning peace, the Irish landlords will slide back into the old 
doctrine of kim-fam. This is where we differ. I am for doing what I con- 
ceive to be the right thing while the sun shines— they have always waited until 
the pitiless storm burst upon them, and then they have had to sullenly acquiesce in 
what ought to have been done under other and better conditions.— T. W. R. 
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TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ART 

The condition of British Art, its status when compared with that of 
other nations, its progress or retrogression — in fact, all matters affect- 
ing it — have been increasingly discussed of late, especially by those 
who have had the exceptional opportunity of viewing its productions 
in juxtaposition with, those of other countries at the recent Paris 
Exhibition. • 

To this as to other controversies the hackneyed quotation, ‘ Tot 
homines quot sentential,* is applicable, for some disputants affirm 
that art in England is at a standstill, many — the majority perhaps — 
consider that of late years it has retrograded, a respectable minority 
only venture to think that it has materially progressed. 

It is not perhaps surprising that there should be so much diver- 
sity of opinion. Few even of those who live in an atmosphere of art 
have any means of arriving at a just estimate of the matter, their con- 
clusions being almost always founded upon scanty and biassed evidence. 

Under these circumstances a succinct record, giving chapter and 
verse for what has recently been taking jdace in the world of Art, 
should not only be of assistance, but of interest to the increasingly 
large number of those who now concern themselves about such things. 

So also the moment when we pafls from the ‘eighties’ to the 
‘nineties* of this nineteenth century and complete a decennial 
period appears to be a suitable one at which to undertake a record 
and review. 

The subject groups itself best under the following headings : — 
State-aided Art ; Art not aided by the State in the metropolis, the 
provinces, and the Colonies ; Sculpture, Architecture, and Industrial 
Art ; Imported Art ; Gifts to Art. 

Few of these can be properly dealt with without an array of figures 
which may be wearisome to many, though their very magnitude when 
massed shoulfj render them of interest and worthy of permanent 
record. 

Commencing, then, with State-aided Art. The total sums voted by 
Parliament and spent during the past ten years amount to 6,453,0002. 
— ^the highest sum In any year having been 741,0002., in 1885-6. 
Of this 6,453,0002. half a million has been spent upon buildings, half 
a million upon purchases, and the remainder upon administration, 
repairs, rents, &c. , 
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A oompariBon of the totals of each department for the first and 
last years of the decade shows the following differences : — 

For Administration. 



1880^1 

£ 

188S-90 

£ 

National Gallery 

. 17,374 
118,267 

14.187 
166,976 > 

British Museum (including Library) . 

National Portrait Gallery .... 

2,300 

2,191 

Department of Science and Art* 

329,768 

462,067 

Scotland : National Gallery 

2,100 

2,300 

Ireland: National Gallery . 

For BuUdin^Sf Repairs, 

2,339 

2,601 

National Gallery 

— 

2,676 

British and Natural lliatoiy Museums 

4,693 

12,947 

National Portrait Gallery* .... 

— 

415 

Science and Art Dexiurtment 

20,436 

23,914 

South KeiLsington Museum . . ^ . 

— 

400 

Edinburgh Museum, Science and Art 

— 

200 

Edinburgh: National Portrait Gallery 

— 

1.700 

Ireland : National Gallery .... 

— 

677 

Dublin Museum 

— 

24,000 

Various 

407,308 

14,908 

722,047 


Passing on to the individual departments upon which this State aid 
has been bestowed, we first come to the National Grallery, which has 
cost 315,762Z. Of this 1 12,41/)Z. have been spent upon administration, 
64,500^. upon new galleries, 138,847^. u|^n the purchase of pictures. 

The changes which have taken place in adapting the Q-allery to 
the requirements of the nation have probably been more important 
during the period under notice than at any other time in its history. 
These have been mainly, if not entirely, brought about by pres- 
sure from outside. 

In 1880 the Gallery was entirely closed during October and for 
a week in April ; it was only open four days a week, and it closed at the 
latest at 6 P.M. It is now open on every week-day during the year, 
during four months until 7 F.M., and always an hour later than 
hitherto. 

By an Act passed in 1883 pictures which can be conveniently 
spared may now be loaned to provincial exhibitions. 

Visitors who have not seen the building since 1880 would now 
hardly recognise its interior ; a central staircase of fine, if not noble, 
proportions leads directly into the main gallery, whilst the addition 
of five new rocHns has afforded an opportunity — the first in the histoiy 
of the Gallery — of a systematic arrangement of its contents. 

The collection, from being one of only second-rate importance, has 
now taken a place in the front rank, and evefl the most business- 
like citizen must admit that its cost is more than recouped by the 
^ Includes Natural Histoiy Museum. 

• The figures for Science |nd Art combined have to be taken, as they are pzacticauy 
indivisible. 
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money which is expended in the metropolis by the many fo]|;eignerB 
now attracted hither by its growing notoriety. 

The pictures have increased since 1880 from 1,040 to 1,270, the 
purchases comprising 72 of the Italian, 1 of the French, 13 of the 
Dutch, 1 of the German, 1 of the Spanish, 28 of the English 
school, and 4 Greco-Roman. Of the total expenditure of 138,847i. 
upon pictures, 7,6 16Z. only has been disbursed upon the English 
school. The great acquisition has of course been the Ansidei 
Madonna, by Raphael, which cost 70,000i. As years go by the extra- 
vagance of this price becomes increasingly evident, and had the 
direction been aware that this exceptional payment would be deducted 
from the grant of future years it is highly improbable that its pur- 
chase would ever have been enterttiined. • 

The pictures for which 2,000Z. and upwards have been paid are — 


• £ 

Virpin and Child with St. Frnnoi<« (Penipino) . . . 3,200 

Virgin and Child (Eicole di Giulio Orandi) . 2,070 

A<tsumptiun of Virgin (A. Botticelli) 4,777 

Cirrumcibion (L. Signorelli) 3,lo0 

Philip the Fourth (Velasquez) 0, 100 

Samson and Delilah (A. Afantegna) 2,302 

Assumption of Virgin (Mattei di Bartolo) .... 2,100 

Virgin and (’hild (llaphael) 70,(KX) 

Charles the Fust (Van Dfek) 17,500 


In 1880 the instant in urging the speedy glazing of 

the pictures, and set. forth *a melancholy list of those which were 
undergoing constant deterioration from the atmosphere. At that 
date only 628 were under glass: now, of 1,270, only 80 are unglazed. 

The visitors have decreased from 871,500 in 1880 to 550,817 
in 1888, and in the latter year 40,42?1 on paying days; whilst the 
students’ attendances have ri-sen from an average of 200 a day 
(executing 762 copies in the year) to 260 (making 1,092 copies). 

The National Galleries of Scotland and Ireland receive but a 
small amount of State aid. The vote for Scotland was 1,170^. in 
1880 f2J00Z. in 1889), and the extension of the collection depends 
on the generosity of individuals, there being no revenue available 
for the purchase of pictures. 

The National Gallery of Ireland received a yearly grant in 1880 
of 1,339^. (1889, 1,50H.) for administration, and l,000i. for pictures, 
which, by jiidigious purchases, has materially increased the collection. 

In 1880 the National Portrait Gallery — supported at a cost of 
2,400Z. (of which 750^. was for purchases) — was housed in sheds in 
the Exhibition Road. It was pointed out in the report of the trustees 
in that year that a single spark struck by one of the crowd of visitors 
passing by to concerts might reduce the Gallery to a heap of 
ruins. In 1881, and again in 1885, these fears were all but realised. 
This led to the removal of the collection to ij^thnal Green, in which 
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inconvenient position it might have remained until the next century^ 
for the only reply to questions in either House of Parliament ^aa 
the stereotyped one that * the matter will not be lost sight of by the 
Treasury, in whose hands it is/ Fortunately last year private 
munificence stepped in to the aid of this impoverished department ; 
for a gentleman (supposed to be Mr. Alexander) offered the sum 
of 100,000^. for the erection of a Gallery. The country’s expres- 
sion of thanks for this magnificent gift has been marred by consider- 
able haggling over the purchase of a site. 

In Scotland a National Portrait Gallery was established in 1883, 
through the generosity of Mr. R. Findlay, who offered 10,000^. con- 
ditionally upon the Government putting, down twenty shillings for 
each pound given by him. ^his it did. Since then the same gentle- 
man has increased his gift by 40,000^. upon the State giving a 
site, with the result that a fine range of 'buildings — already stocked 
with portraits — was opened at Edinburgh in July last. 

In 18H0 the Times remarked ‘that no financial vote yielded 
more for the money than the British Museum.’ An examination of 
the estimates since that date amply justifies a continuance of that 
praise. The total cost of the establishment for ten years has been 
1,138,000^., of which 258,000^. has gone in purchases and 100,000/. 
in bookbinding. Buildings have been added to the extent of 
100,000/., but only 10 per cent, of this has '*ome out of the nation’s 
jiocket. In 1880 the cost of administration was 118,000/. and in 
1889 116,000/. ; it is true that in the interim* the Natural History 
collections have been moved to South Kensington, but the increase 
in the buildings and collections and lengthened hours of opening * 
more than compensate for th^m. The collections have grown at a 
marvellous rate ; in some years as many as 200,000 specimens and 
7,500 engravings have been added. The noble range of galleries 
which has been quietly and unostentatiously added to the Museum 
during the decade at a cost of nearly 100,000/. is due to the muni- 
ficence of the late Mr. White. The attendances to view the general 
collections were in 1879 606,394, and in 1888 498,500. 

The vast organisation of the Science and Art Department which has 
grown up during the present reign would require an article to itself 
if justice were to be done to the enormous work which through its 
agency is being carried out over the length and breadth of the land. 
Figures must be the bald but convincing evidence as £o the onward 
course of the institution ; they are large ones, and they testify not 
only to work accomplished, but to the appreciation by the masses of 
the opportunities of instruction which it presents to them. 

The total aid gpranted by Parliament to the Department in ten 
years has been 3,872,000/., of which 205,000/. has been laid out in 
purchases and 191,000/. on buildings. 

' From the Int of .Fanimry, 1800, Ihe Reading Room and many of the Galleries 
will be open from 10 a.m. tu ^0 1 '.m. 
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The ramifications of the Department are wide-spread, but shortly 
the money has been spent upon 

(1) Aid in instruction in drawing, and in Fine Art as applied to 
industry ; 

(2) «llie South Kensington, Bethnal Green, and other State 
Museums. 

As to the first branch, the Department effects its purpose 
through Elementary Schools, Training Colleges, Classes for Artisans, 
and Schools of Art. By this means it has reached an ever-in- 
creasing multitude, advancing from 795,000 in 1879 to 958,000 in 
1888. Presuming that the course of training averages two years, 
four millions and a half of the population have received instruction 
in Art during the decade. Surely this great work cannot be as 
though it had not been, and leave no trace behind : increased know- 
ledge must be leavening tlie masses. 

More solid and lasting instruction is given by means of the 
Schools of Art, which have increased from 146 with 29,000 students 
to 213 with 42,000 students. The appreciation of the Schools is 
evidenced by the fact that whilst 213,000^. has been drawn from the 
nation’s purse towards their maintenance, no less than 378,0002. has 
been contributed by the fees of those instructed. 

« Passing on to the secoi^ and more tangible section of the Depart- 
ment, namely the Museims under its control, we first have to notice 
the South Kensington Museum. This institution, of which the genera- 
tion which has created it has perhaps more cause to be proud than of 
anything, and the contents of which are the admiration and envy of 
every civilised nation, has unfortunately been under a cloud of late 
years. Snubbed by Parliament, and^s extension in consequence 
practically at a standstill, it has latterly lost its air of pro'-perity, 
and a daunted and woebegone aspect has pervaded not only its out- 
ward aspect, but even the demeanour of its officials. 

This treatment rit certainly has done little to deserve. Apart 
from the question of its connection with the Colonial and other Ex- 
hibitions, to which certain of its underlings were allowed to give up a 
great deal of time which was presumably required for the Depart- 
ment, there has been nothing to wa^nt the slights which it has re- 
ceived. Perhaps some of the purchases have not shown that universal 
knowledge which is expected to be indwelling in the officers of every 
Government Museum, but matters such as these are no sufficient 
reason for neglecting the proper housing of the collections and 
the proper supply of material with which to teach the art classes of 
the country. , 

When we read, for instance, that the judging of the National 
Competitive Drawings (works sent up from all parts of the country) 
has to take place in dilapidated sheds, from the ceilings of which the 
plaster is dropfnng, and through whose roofs the rain falls in 
torrents ; when the accommodation for clerks is so cramped that the 
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work has to be carried on in corridors and on staircaseB, surely the 
most hostile foes of the Department must admit that matters have 
arrived at a pass in which they cannot continue. Those who are 
content to see the magnificent collections in a building which is 
without a front, a fact which must depreciate their value in the eyes 
of everyone entering the Museum, are assuredly carrying their 
opposition too far. Curiously enough, not only the Government, 
but ninety per cent, of those who have the control of the nation’s 
purse, are convinced that something must be done, and yet they will 
not do it. In 1888 Mr. Plunket calls it ‘a pressing want,’ Mr. 
Mundella * a public scandal ; ’ Mr. W. H. Smith says that it shall re- 
ceive attention, and a statement be made to the House without 
delay.’ But in 1889 nothing whatever was done, although Sir 
W, Hart-Dyke, speaking for the Government, said, ‘The state of things 
is eminently unsatisfactory, and I will not relax my efforts until they 
have been improved.’ It really seems that here, as at the British 
Museum and National Portrait Gallery, the nation is waiting for 
private generosity to fulfil a duty which is incumbent upon it. How 
it can expect the augmentation of the collection by gifts in kind under 
such circumstances it is hard to imagine, and yet the largest bene- 
faction ever made to a museum in this country has been in the 
period under notice, whilst for every pound which has been spent of 
the nation’s money, at least two have bee^ ^contributed by the spon- 
taneous liberality of private donors. ^ ^ 

The cost of the Museum during the past ien years cannot well 
be ascertained, as the figures are mixed up with the Science and Art 
Department. Art objects have been acquired to the extent of 
100,000^,, and the sum total of the purchases is now 335,45U.‘ 

The principal additions t/ tilt Museum buildings during the decade 
have been the Art Library and the Gallery of Casts. That the 
Library was urgently needed all those who remember the former 
accommodation can testify. As the report for 1880 said, ‘ the accom- 
modation afforded by the rooms, badly lighted by day and crowded 
by night, could only be called such by a strong figure of speech.’ 

It must not be forgotten that the collection at South Kensington 
exists not only as a London Museum, but as a centre whence its 
contents are circulated on loan throughout the whole of the British 
Isles. The demand for these loans from Provincial Museums, local 
Exhibitions, Schools of Art, &c., has gone on constantly increasing. In 
1879, 10,654 objects were lent to twenty- nine places ; in 1888-9 the 
number was 18,675 to sixty places. There are many who consider, 
and not without reason, that this constant removal must result in 
liijuiy to the objects, and that nothing whiclf is not in duplicate 
should be lent.* • 

‘ It is ostimated that their gale value would be at least a million. 

• The Timeg stated tho clUe none too stronply when it said that a firm stand 
should be xnadc against the extension of the system, which, if yielded to, would rum 
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The most notable addition to the collections is the gift {ilready 
referred to, which consisted of a magnificent array of French 
fomiture, Sevres and other porcelain, miniatures, and other examples 
of decorative art. These, the value of which was assessed at a quarter 
of a million, were left by Mr. John Jones, a tailor, who died in 1882. 
Other additions by purchase were the second part of the Bobinson 
collection of Spanish objects, ZfiQOl. ; Majolica and Limoges (Foun- 
taine sale), 5,427^. ; four Elizabethan salt-cellars, 2,100Z. ; Orrock 
collection of Chinese porcelain, 4,100^ 

The State-aided museums in the Scotch and Irish capitals are the 
Edinburgh and Dublin Museums of Science and Art. Extensive 
additions have been made to each of these in the way of buildings, 
an entirely new museum being in course ef erection in Dublin, which 
is to cost 200,0002., of which more than three-fourths has been voted. 
At Edinbuigh 29,7502. has been laid out. The costs of administration 
have risen considerably in both, at Edinburgh from 10,2632. in 1880 
to 13,3432. ; at Dublin from 7,8182. in 1880 to 15,2422. in 1889. In 
1880, owing to exceptional attractions, the attendances at Edinburgh 
were 647,000; in 1888 they were 369,342. At Dublin the atten- 
dances have increased from 163,000 to 203,000. 

In the commissions given by Government towards the decoration 
of public buildings and the erection of monuments to departed 
sliatesmen, heroes, &c., w^have another form of State aid. Here 
the tale is soon told, and is indeed a sorry one when compared 
with the encouragement lavishly bestowed by other Continental na- 
tions. For a fresco at South Kensington, Sir F. Leighton, 3,0002. ; 
for a statue of Lord BeaconsBeld, 6,0502. ; a statue of the Duke of 
Wellington (Sir J. E. Boehm, B.A.), 6,0002. ; a statue of Gordon 
(H. Thomycjoft, A.K.A.), 3,2002. ^ 

Her Majesty has, during the decade, bestowed unprecedented 
honours upon artists and those connected with art. Sir F. Leigh- 
ton, Mr. J. E. Millais, Mr. Boehm, and Mr. Andrew Walker have 
been created baronets ; and Messrs. Fettes Douglas, Linton, Blom- 
field, Newton, J. C. Bobinson, and 0. Brierley knights. • In addition 
to this, so many societies have received the prefix of ‘ Boyal ’ that it 
has almost ceased to be regarded as an honour. 

Of the institutions which do not receive State aid the foremost 
is, of course, the Boyal Academy. The outside public have little 
means of gauging the progress or the reverse of this august body. 
They will have noted that within the last few years the number of 
works hung upon the walls have materially increased, owing to the 
erection of a fine Water Colour Gallery and a smaller room for * black 
and whites ; * but of that almost more important portion of the 
• 

the National Collections without giving anything in its place. The money spent in 
circulation would soon go far to stock every museum with excellent copies pf all that 
is useful to local students. • 
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Academy’s work — ^the schools — ^few reliable facts come to the surface. 
The following figures as to the exhibiting and the scholastic branches 
will therefore be read with interest. 

As regards the Exhibition^ the number of works submitted to the 
hanging committees during ten years has been no less than 82,789, 
an annually increasing number, from 6,590 in 1880 to 10,987 in 
1889. Of these the works hung have amounted to 18,252, rising 
from 1,658 in 1880 to 2,196 in 1889. The visitors to view these 
have been 3,624,048, but their number has not increased, as is popu- 
larly imagined. The highest figures were 406,910 in 1882, the 
lowest 291,167 in 1886. In 1889 the total was 359,198. A little 
thought will explain this decline. In the first place, no extra sen- 
sational pictures have apj^eared, round 'which there have pressed 
such throngs that a second visit was necessary before their imme- 
diate environs could be reached. The^ again, it is perhaps still 
more due to other art galleries. Colonial and other Exhibitions which 
have opened, so that now country folk, who must do all the eights in 
a limited period, have not the time, as formerly, to go more than once. 
The Academy schools show little progress as regards numbers, for 
they were full at the close, as at the opening of the * eighties.’ 
628 students have been admitted, and the numbers actually passing 
through studentship have varied from 469 in 1885 to 312 in 1888. 
Important reforms are on the eve of beih^ carried out in the curriv 
culum, and June next will probably see ai]t almost entire remodel- 
ling of the system hitherto in vogue. * ^ 

The changes in the Academic body have been m^ny. Of the 
forty Academicians alive in 1880 no less than nine have died, namely, 
E. W. Cooke, E. M. Barry, R. Ansdell, C. W. Cope, A. Elmore, S. A. 
Hart, T. P. Knight, S. Redgi..ve, and G. E. Street. Of the twenty- 
nine then Associates nine have joined the majority, namely, 
T. Landseer,* F. Holl, H. Le Jeune, J. W. Oakes, H. O’Neil, E. B. 
Stephens, R. Thorbum, W. F. Woodington, and W. Burges. In addi- 
tion to these, all the then retired Academicians are no more, namely, 
S. Cousins, T. Doo, and T. Webster. 

To fill the vacancies thus created there have been raised to the 
rank of Academicians, in 1880, Messrs. Armstead, Hodgson, Cole, 
and Pearson; in 1881, Messrs. Ouless, Riviere, Long, and Graham; 
in 1882, J. E. Boehm; in 1884, F. HoU; in 1885, A. Waterhouse; 
in 1887, Messrs. Fildesand Stone; in 1888, Messrs. Thornycroft and 
Burgess. There have been elected as Associates, in 1880, Messrs. 
Birch and Stacpoole ; in 1891, Messrs. Aitchison, Brett, Dicksee, Gow, 
and Thornycroft; in 1882, Messrs. Bodley and. Woods; in 1883, 
Messrs. Brock, Gregory, Leader, and Macbeth; in 1885, Messrs. 
Burne-Jones, Henry Moore, and W, J. Waterhouse; in 1886, Mr. 
J. S. Lucas ; in 1887, Mr. A. Gilbert; and in 1888, Sir A. W. Blom- 
field and Messrs. Ford and Richmond. 
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Of societies in London which were existent prior to 1C80, the 
Royal Water Coloair Society is perhaps the only one which shows no 
change ; its associates are still without a voice in the conduct of 
affairs, although they include many distinguished names and a con- 
siderable share of its via vitca. The Royal Institute of Water 
Colour ^Painters has moved to fine Galleries in Piccadilly, now its own 
property ; as a result it has exhibited increased activity, although 
unfortunately its laudable attempt to institute Water Colour schools 
has not succeeded. 

Space will .not allow of more than a list of newly-founded bodies 
which afford opportunities for the display of art — namely, tlie Insti- 
tute of Painters in Oil Colours, the New Gallery, the Painter Etchers, 
the English Art Club, and the Pastsllistsi Suffice it to say that the 
pictures offered to the public gaze in London in 1889 were not less 
than 11,000, as against 6,0Q0 in 1880. 

If material progress has been made in the metropolis in the 
means offered for the acquisition of art knowledge, what are we to 
say of the advance in the provinces? It has never hitherto been 
approached. In the year 1879 the Art Museums in existence worthy 
of the name could have been counted upon one’s hugers, and 
Liverpool was the only town, we believe, where a subsidy in the form 
of a local rate was given. Now, the places possessing fine Museums 
erected by the inhabitants^ and supported to some extent out of the 
rates, include Birmingham, Manchester, Chester, Derby, Dundee, 
Exeter, Burslem, Ipswich, •Folkestone, Leek, J.<eeds, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Salford, Sheffield, Southport, Stoke, York, 
Bradford, Oldham, Bootle, Preston, Swansea, and Worcester. 

In justice to the efforts made towards the furtherance of Art in 
the provinces, a few figures must be giii6n as an example. 

At the W^alker Art Gallery at Liverjwol between 1880 and 1889 
25fiOOL have been contributed out of the rates, 25^0001. have been ex- 
pended in purchases for the Gallery, whilst donations reach 14,7281. 
28,763^. have been received in admission moneys, and 14,809 pictures 
have been exhibited. In addition to this, Sir Andrew Walker, the 
original donor of the Gallery, has added a wing to it, his total gift 
now reaching 50,000^. 

At Birmingham the figures are even more remarkable. The 
Museum and Art Gallery opened in 1885, at a cost of 80,000Z., has in 
four years become the richest and largest in the provinces. The gifts of 
pictures, articles of vertu, &c., are valued at 50,000^., whilst donations 
in cash (including 10,000^. from Messrs. K: and G. Tangye) have been 
21,000Z. The total value of the collection is already 86,000^. Nearly a 
million visitors a yea»testify to the appreciation of this lavish outlay. 

No notice of th^ provinces would be complete without reference 
being made to the remarkable Exhibition of Victorian Art held at 
Manchester in 1887, or to that at Glasgow in the following year. Tbe 
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collection of pictures at Manchester was the largest and most complete 
that had ever been formed, and was the principal attraction to the 
four and a half millions of visitors. 

The Colonies have not been behind the mother countiy in their 
appreciation for art, and this appreciation has been in a rapidly 
increasing ratio during the ^ eighties.’ It was in 1880 that Idle Art 
Gallery at Sydney was opened in a temporary building, to be replaced 
in 1885 by a permanent Gallery upon which some 30,0002, is being 
expended : over 50,0002. have been voted by Government and spent 
during the last ten years in works of art, and the collection now 
includes examples of almost every English artist of note. At 
Melbourne a sum of 3,0002., and at Adelaide 1,0002. a year, is now 
voted for the purchase of works of art. At the Centennial Exhibition 
held at the former city in 1888 a fine loan collection of 250 pictures, 
sent from England, was exhibited. ‘ Advance Australia * is fittingly 
the motto of the colony in Art as in Industry. In Canada a National 
Gallf^ry was instituted at Ottawa in 1880: it contains over one 
hundred works of art. 

No complete statistics are obtainable, nor can any estimate be 
formed, as to the sums received by the artistic profession during the 
last ten years. The sales at the various exhibitions afford no suffi- 
cient data. It is certain, however, that the inflated prices which 
ruled in the ‘ seventies ’ have only in few instances been maintained^ 
in the * eighties.’ 

But there is one accepted test of valiye as to which figures and 
facts are procurable, namely, the auction mart. • The fallacy of this 
in the case of individual objects is readily demonstrated. Fine or 
foul weather, heat or cold, even a dilatory cabdriver, may prevent the 
presence at the auction of one who would not have let the hammer 
fall under double the price a. which it did.*^ • 

But if the test is not a reliable one in individual cases, its 
accuracy may fiiirly be accepted when a general average is struck, and 
those objects which have realised too much ar^ set against those 
which have gone below their proper value ; and therefore it is that 
results which range over ten years may be regarded as an accurate 
reflection of the rise or decline of prices during that period. 

Now although the time under review has been one of continuous 
bad trade, and of a shrinkage in prices in the commercial world, this 
has not been so in the sphere of art. Never before have such 
magnificent sums been given, and hardly a year has passed without 
a * record ’ of some sort being established. 

Art objects of the first rank must and will attain to higher and 
higher figures. Now that the taste for amassing fine things has 

* A notable case of fictitionB value occurred in the case o| almost evez^ picture 
purchased at enormous prices bj a gentleman during the years now under notice. 
It leaked out prior to his f.T8t great purchsM that he was going to buy, with the 
result that he was made by the^ealere to pay double the price he should have done. 
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spread the world over, the number of persons to whom price is no 
object are becoming vastly more numerous. They are in, fact in- 
creasing at a greater rate than the objects themselves, and the best 
investment will usually in the long run be found to be that which 
has been the most costly. Before proceeding to a detailed statement 
of the sales and the most notable objects which appeared at them, we 
will shortly summarise the * records’ which have been established 
as regards price. 

1882. The Hamilton Palace collection produced the unprecedented sum of 

397,662/. At this sale a pair of Tjouis XIV. armoires sold for 12,076/., a 
Louis XVI. commode for 9,460/., and a Miniature by Nicholas Hilliard 
for 2,836/. — all ' records.’ Sixty-two lota realised over 1,000/. each. 

6,616/. was g-iven at the Hermon sale for the * Babylonian Marriage 
Market ’ — the highest oum ever paid at auction for a picture by a living 
artist. 

1883. An etching by Rembrandt — *Dr. Van Tol’— fetched 1,600/. — unprecedented. 

1884. Three pictures from the Blenheim Collection sold (not by auction) for 

120,000/. — ^namely, ^tbe Ansidei Madonna,’ 70,000/., and two Rubens 
60,(K)0/. — unprecedented. 

The highest price on record — 7,305/. — ^was paid at the Fountaine 
sale for a Limoges dish, and three pieces of Henry II. ware reached 
6,468/. 

1886. At Sir J. Thorold’s sale a Mazarin Bible sold for 3,000/., and a Psalmorum 

Codex, 4,590/. — unprecedented. 

1887. At the Lonsdale sale Boucher s ' Madame Pompadour ’ sold for 10,305/. — 

the highest sum evei^aid for a portrait. 

1888. Thirty-three picturq^^ld for 1,500/. and over— a total never before ap- 

proached. ^ 

1889. 22,120/. paid for MUlet’s < Angelas.’ 

It would be impossible to give data as to all the art sales iu the 
kingdom ; the following figures are therefore almost exclusively con- 
fined to sales by the firm of Christie, Jenson, and Woods, who pro- 
bably transact as much Art business as all other auctioneers in the 
country combined. The value of the works of art dispersed by them 
in ten years has been 3,346,5002., the highest total in any one year 
being 601,0002. in 1882 (the year of the Hamilton sale), the lowest 

206.0002. in 1880. 

The following table shows the number of pictures exceeding 

1.0002. sold in each year by them : — 



1,000/. to s,ooo/. 

2,000/. to 3,000/. 

Orcr 8,000/. 

1880 

8 

2 

__ 

1881 

13 

6 

8 

1882 

33 

7 

9 

1663 

28 

6 

1 

1884 

24 

b 

6 

188a 

4 

1 

— 

1886 

30 

4 

8 

1887 • 

27 

2 

8 

1886. 

36 

12 

9 

1889 

16 

6 

6 

1 

219 

60 

64 
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The total value of these 269 pictures .under 3,000^ was about 
440,000Z. Those exceeding 3,000Z. were as follows! — 



1881. 

£ 

Fielding, Oopley 

. Travellers in a Storm . 

. 8,160 

Landseer, Sir K. 

. Digging out the Otter . r 

. 3.007 

»» 

. Stag pursued by a Deerhound 

. 6,260 


. Man proposes, God disposes . 

. 6,616 

» 

. Well-bred Sitters .... 

. 6.260 

Stanfield, C. 

. Battle of Roverodo 

. 3,406 

Turner, .T. M. W. 

. Palestiina 

. 8,160 

Millais, J. E. . 

. Princes in the Tower . 

1882. 

. . 8,900 

Philip, J. . 

. Selling Belies .... 

. 3,0.87 

Long, E. . 

. Bab^lon^n Marriage Market 

. 6,616 

i» • 

. The Suppliants .... 

. 4,305 

Botticelli, S. 

Assumption of Virgin . 

. . . 4,777 

Hobbema . 

. Water-Mill and Oottage * 

. 4,262 

llubens 

. Daniel in Lion’s Den . 

. 6,146 

Signorelli Luca . 

. The Circumcision 

. 3,160 

Velasfpie/ . 

. Philip the Fourth 

. 6.300 

Meissonier, J. 

. Napoleon the First 

188.‘{. 

. 6,000 

Turner, J. M. W. 

. A'an Trorap’s Shallop . 

. 3,676 


1884. 


Ijandso(*r, Sir E. . 

. Monarch of the Glen . 


. 6,616 

Ixirraine, Claude 

. JiRnding of .Fhieas 


. 3,090 

M 

. Sacrifice to Apollo . • 


. 6,200 

Murillo 

IJoIn Family 

a ^ 

. 3,160 

llubens 

. Conveision of Saul 


. 3,406 

w 

. Holy Family 


. 6,260 

Buhens 

1^^0. 

. Venus and A lonis 


. . . 7,200 

Carlo Dolci 

. La Madonna del Stella (? sold) 


. . . 6,600 

Philip, J. . 

. F'uily Career of Miiiillo 


. 3,900 

UuIhmis 

. Anue of Austria . 


. 3,700 

Bume- Jones, E. . 

Chant d' Amour . 


. 3,160 

Landseer, Sir K. . 

. A Deer F'nmily . 


. 3,060 

Millaib, Sir J . Ij). 

. Vale of Best 


. 3,000 

Bonheur, K. 

. Horse Fair (Boplica) . 


. 3,000 

Boucher 

1887. 

. Mndame de Pompadour 


. 10,306 

Gainsborough, T. 

. The Sisters, Lady Day and. Baroness de Noailles . 0,976 

Turner, J. M. W. 

. VanGoyeo. 


. 0,826 

Millais, Sir J. FI . 

. Gver the Hills and Far Away 


. 6,260 

Gainsborough, T. 

. Hon. Mrs. F'ane . 


. 4,815 

Bonheur, U. 

. A lliglfiaiid Raid 


. 4,006 

Turner, J. M. W. 

, Mercury and Argus 


. 3,780 

Niool, E. . 

. The Disputed Boundary 

4 

. 3,060 

Bonheur, B. 

1888. 

. Denizens of the Highlands . 

• 

. 6,827 

Landseer, Sir E. . 

. Braemor .... 

. 

. 6,197 

Bonheur, R. 

. Ijal^uragos Niyeruais . 

. 

. 4,410 
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Reynolds, Sir J. . 

Mrs. Payne Qallway and Son 

. 4,.5)6 

Millais, Sir J. 

North-West Pa'^sage 

. 4,200 

MuUer, W. . 

Ancient Tombs, L^cia .... 

. 3,937 

Bonheur, R. 

The Bouricouros 

. 3,780 

Troynn, (!. . 

The Ferry 

. 3,676 

Uainsbow>ugb, T. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fane 

. 3,046 


1889. 


Ilobbema 

. Ijsndscflpe . 

6,400 

Rembrandt . 

. Heatli of Liicrezia 

3,937 

Millet . 

. T-ic** Vaneurs 

3,670 

Hobbema . 

liOndscape . 

3,4(J5 

Troyon 

Heights of Suresnes 

3,046 


The total value of the fifty-four pictures contained in the fore- 
going list is 252,373Z. — an average of 4,673/. each ! 

But it is not in pictures alone that these prices, which surpass 
any previous total, have heen obtained. In every other branch 
of the fine arts they are ecjually remarkable. The following is a list 
of ohjefs d'art which have sold for ‘ sensational ’ figures : — 


1880. £ 

Pair of Ilawthom Jars . . I,:i70 

im. 

Lockot, niiinatiire, l»j Oliver . iJ,120 
iiir panels of ( lobel itim tapestry 4,S‘<2 
(Nunmode (ro'ip and tulip W(5o<l) 1,575 
I’roof of 13<‘n Arthur (Turner’s* 

‘ Liber Studiorum *. . 210 

lHh2. 

Vandy<*ys * Iconop^rapliie * . 2,8.50 

Si \ engravings of Triumphs . 1,050 
(’oladoii green*va'«e . . . 2,416 

Oriental glaas ewer . . 2,7.‘10 

Jjimoges tazza .... 2,100 
Kouen w are —4 busts . . 2,040 

Sevres vase .... 1,686 
Agate vase .... 1,764 | 

Jade bottle .... 1,622 

Jasper jug .... 2,407 
Miniature (N. Hilliard) . 2,836 

Pair of armoires (Louis XVI.) . 12,076 
Oabinet (Louis XVI ) . . 6,460 

Candelabra (2 pair) . . . 6,142 

[4,306 

Commodes (Beisener) . . . 3,218 

(2,310 

Commode (Louis XVI.) . . 9,460 

„ (Louis XV.) • . . 6,247 

^ (9,460 

Secretaires (Louis X vi.) . * 1 4 620 



£ 

Table (Lbiiifi XV.) . 

6,516 

„ (of ebony) 

3,202 

Cup (siher gilt) by Roemer 

3,214 

18K3. 


Klehing (Rembrandt) ; I’ortrait 
of Dr. Arnoldiw Thohn\ 
Buckler's lOcclebiastical Antiqui- 

1,510 

ties of Wilts .... 

466 

Smith’s Virginia . . 

606 

Townley’s Mysteries . 

Kii^mving (Botticelli): Assump- 

620 

tion of the Vii^in . 

90.3 

MSS. (Cbroniquo de Normandie) 

980 

Flambeau (Henry 11.) 

Dish (UmogeH); Supper of the 

3,676 

(lods 

7,860 

Italian horn in ivory . . 

4,462 

1686. 


Bible (Mazarin) 

8,000 

Psalmorum Codex . 

4,960 

1886. 


Dinner Service (Sevres) . 
Va8es.(2 pair of oviform), Chel- 

3,437 

sea (bought in) . . . 

4,000 

Garniture de Cbeminde (Sdvres) 

2,666 

1889. 


Mazarin Bible .... 

2,000 


Before leaving Graphic Art, a few word8«mu8t be said with refer- 
ence to some of its minor branches, and first as to Beprodaction. 
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Here fashion has had much to do with the notable changes which have 
occurred, for it has assisted in giving the deathblow not only to * line ’ 
but to the ‘ mixed ’ style of engraving, while it has pampered etching 
and turned a not unfavourable glance towards mezzotinting. The 
most remarkable feature has, however, been the wonderful advances 
which have been made in the processes which have photogpraphy as 
their basis: these threaten to extinguish every other method of re- 
production, through the rapidity, the dexterity, and the fidelity of 
their results. A curious feature is that the majority of these pro- 
cesses have been invented abroad and are almost all exploited by 
foreigners, none of our countrymen appearing to venture upon what 
should be a lucrative undertaking. 

As for photography, no one who has visited the successive ex- 
hibitions held by the various societies connected with it can have 
failed to recognise the advance which ha^ taken place, an advance 
which, if continued, must soon give its professors a claim to admission 
within the ranks of artists. 

In the Plastic Arts the progress has been most marked. The 
sculpture galleries at the Koyal Academy contain each year an in- 
creasingly large number of works evidencing individuality and 
talent. Let us hope that these have met their reward by an in- 
creasingly large number of purchasers, and that in future years not , 
only may State encouragement be diverted into this channel, but 
that Architects and those who employ theiy may utilise much of this 
highly decorative branch of art to everybody’s betiefit and xileasure. 

From sculpture we pass easily to architecture, a subject far too 
vast to do more than glance at, even were the writer fitted to pro- 
nounce upon it. In the metropolis, the principal public buildings 
which hav’^e rihcn into being- luring the period 1860-89 are the Law 
Courts, the Natural History Museum, and the City and G-uilds 
Institute. The new streets whieh have been opened up, Northumber- 
land Avenue, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Charing Cross Koad, whilst 
they exhibit the most pronounced examples of domestic architecture 
during the period, can hardly be said to show any striking advance 
in the art, but individual buildings scattered throughout London 
where the architect has had a free hand show that much vitality 
exists. There still remains to note the initial experiment of the 
London County Council at Piccadilly Circus towards the adornment 
of London public places ; it is not promising. 

Outside London, the new^ Assize Courts and the Art Museum at 
Birmingham, Truro Cathedral, Owens College, Manchester, Municipal 
Buildings at Glasgow, Middleborough and Barrow-in-Furness, the 
Glasgow Exhibition, the Holloway College, Mansfield College, Oxford, 
the Laboratory Schools at Cambridge, and MountStuart House are 
buildings which will hand down the architecture of the decade. 

Native architects consider that the period has been one of 

1 2 
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promise rather than performance, but foreigners give it a higher 
meed of praise.* Dr. Heichensberger, an architect of cosmopolitan 
reputation, has said of it, ‘ the English continue to execute ai'chitec- 
tural work of all kinds not only in no respect inferior to our own, 
but actually superior from an aE*athetic point of view.* 

Figures fail us in the great department of Industrial Art, ; its 
position now as compared with ten years ago can only be a matter 
of individual opinion. Those whose cultivation in art dates some 
years back may look around their rooms and fairly consider that the 
furniture and decoration of the ‘ seventies * exhibit as good taste as 
that produced since. But undoubtedly the pendulum has swung 
from the grave to the gay side, and the soberer tints and more 
austere lines which were in vogue have given place to a larger and 
brighter range of colours. 

No one, however, who*has studied the exhibits at the successive 
Exhibitions of Manchester, Glasgow, and Paris can hesitate to affirm 
that our Art teaching is not only assisting the producer but neces- 
sitating a better taste in the thing produced, l^ndoubtedly there 
are those who will point to the ghastly black and gilt cases in which 
our manufacturers still exhibit their things at Exhibitions, and say, 
‘ Can a nation which is content to show their goods to the world in 
, such a framing have any artistic capabilities?* The anomalies 
of this sort are most puzzling, and Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., in a paper 
read before the recent Art Congress in Edinburgh, drew attention to 
one of them when he said that ^ the very man who finds his most 
refreshing leisure within the walls of his private picture galleiy is 
often in his daily work assisting to extinguish the life out of Art of 
which he believes himself to be so devgpt a lover ; pouring out hideous 
and badly made articles upon the world, every one of which weighs 
in the scales against the chances of a national life for Art, as it does 
against national re})utation.’ 

So too the Directors of the great Railway Companies who turn their 
railway carriages into picture galleries which millif^ns of the public 
must perforce spend many a leisure hour in, seem altogether to fail 
to realise what a responsibility attaches to them. Why, for, instance 
should the North-Western be content to fill their carriages and their 
guide-books with hideous, ill-drawn, coloured representations of their 
hotels, when they can do as the Great Eastern and exhibit artistic 

photographs of the beauties of nature which their territory contains 

a far more attractive form of advertisii^ ? Why should the artistic 
chairman of another company suffer acres of paint throughout the 
length and brearfth of his stations to be finished in a feeble imitation 
of grained oak, wten he would never dream of permitting such a 
fraud in his owd house ? Such as these hardly consider the vast 
power which they possess of directing for right or wrong the 
artistic perceptions of the vast numbers who come within their reach, 
and who undoubtedly look up to and expect guidance from them. 
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A feature of the period under review which cannot be omitted 
is the enormous amount of foreign art which has-been imi>orted. 
Not a week passes that augmentations are not made to the crowded 
ranks of artists, engravers, or reproducers by G-ermans, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Americans. In addition to these come 
pictures, engravings, and chromolithographs* by thousands. • A re- 
liable estimate puts at two millions the money for these things which 
has gone across the water in ten years. Of this sum, assuredly not 
five per cent, will ever return to the art market, for, however much 
foreigners may admire, they never purchase an English work of art. 
There is much talk of ‘ Patriotism,’ but there are few of us who are 
free from blame in this matter: it would indeed be well for the art 
of this country if we were to consider that in writing a cheque for 
a foreign picture we are oftentimes depriving an English artist and 
his family of a year’s support, and even in purchasing a shilling 
Christmas card ‘ printed in Germany * we are assisting, in a lesser 
degieo, in the same injury to our Art Industries. The Merchandise 
Marks Act was passed with a view of affixing to every imported article 
indications by which it might be recognised and avoided, but the 
laxity with which it is administered has already rendered it almost 
nugatory. In the first months in which it came into force one or 
two parcels were stopi)ed in transit for want of the words ‘Printed in 
Paris’ im])rinted upon them, but now hundreds of paintings and. 
engravings pass through every week unnotic<»d. 

It will be with more pleasant feelings that we wind up this paper 
by the recognition of a most important feature of these last few years, 
namely, the support which art has received from the gifts of private 
individuals. 

Here is a list of the most oteworthy. 

(if (Idiinr 


\*\ rinrko . 

National (Jallery . 



24,000 

W. White 

British Miiseiini 



26,000 

Anoiivnious 

National J*ortrait (hillery 


100,000 



.J. lI.’NettlefoId 

Ihnninjrhiun . 


— 

26,000 

John Jones 

South Keubiugtoii . 


— 

260,000 

Jolm Burton . 

York .... 



10,000 

Newton JNtappin 

Shelfield 


15,000 

100,000 

Lndy 0 Sehri'ihor . 

South Kcnsifipton MuHtuim 




6,000 

J. L. . 

National Gallery . 


_ 

10,000 

1*. Ilorsman & others 

Woheihaniploii 


tJO.OOO 

20,()(K) 

A. Mocdoiiald . 

Vherdeeii 




26,000 

J. Keillrr. 

Dundee .... 


10,500 



Sir F. Muppiii . 

Sheflielih 



10,000 

Sir J. AVliitwoilh . 

Alancliester . 


47,000 



Sir A. Walker. 

Li\ei}K)ol 



10,000 

K. Harris. 

]*reston .... 


100,000 

6,000 

Jl. Newsham . 

Preston .... 




30,000 

Lord Brabsey . 

ilastiiiifs 


15,000 

— 

R. Findlay 

National Portrait Gallery, Kdinhur^b 

40,000 

10,000 


347,600 I 669,000 
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The following large doQations have also been given to art charities: by T. 
Landseer, A.R.A., 5,000/. ; (J. LHodfeer, R. A., 1,000/.; E. W. Cooke, R.A., 2,000/.; 
G. H. Newton, 1,500/. ; B. Cousins, li.A., 15,100/. 

A curiouB fact which the foregoing lists emphasise, is that whilst 
the gifts to Galleries and Museums have been entirely from outside 
the artistic body, those to Art cliaiities have been as entirely confined 
to artists. It would seem as if they alone appreciated and recognised 
the failures in a struggle which has become every year more acute. 
In a profession which has doubled itself in ten years, and with which 
amateurs are not ashamed to compete for monetary rewards, there 
cannot be a li velili(X)d for all or nearly all. If anybody doubts this, let 
him study the sale catalogue at the close of our principal Exhibition, 
and note what percentage of pictures has been sold ; he may then 
very fairly estimate how much of the work produced by the artistic 
community finds a market. If the thoughtless thousands who throng 
the Private Views and the Soirees of the Royal Academy and other 
galleries, and who recei\e so much gratuitous plea'^ure therefrom, 
would fora moment whilst looking at thejnctures think of the darker 
side oi the aitists* lives, how much might they not do towards giving 
to many a home a ‘ sunny decad * and a ‘ gay quinquenniad * ! 


Marcus B. Huisn. 
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Life in Fiji at the time when Thomas Williams settled there must 
have been something worse than uncoiiifurtable. One of the people 
who passed near the string of nine hundred stones with which Ba 
lliidreundre recorded the number of human victims he had devoured, 
must have had unjileasant waking thoughts and occasionally horrible 
dreams. A man who had lost some fingers for breaches of ceremony, 
or had seen his neighboiu: killed by a chief for behaviour not 8 uffi> 
ciently respectful, and who remembered how King Tanoa cut off his 
cousin's arm, cooked it and ate it in his presence, and then had him 
cut to pieces, must not unfrequently have had * a bad quarter of an 
hour.* Nor could creeping sensations have failed to run through 
any women who heard Tui Thakan eulogizing his dead son for cruelty, 
and saying that Mie could kill his own wives if they offended hiuj, 
and eat them afterwards.’ Happiness could not have been general 
ill a society where there was a liability to be one among the ten 
whose life-blood baptized the decks of a new canoe — a society in 
which the killing even of unoffending persons was no crime but a 
glory ; and in which everyone knew that his neighbour’s restless 
ambition was to be an acktowledged murderer. Still there must 
have been some moderation in murdering even in Fiji. Or must 
we hesitate to conclude that unlimited murder would have caused 
extinction of the society ? 

The extent to which each man’s possessions'among the Biluchis 
are endangered by the predatory instincts of his neighbours, may be 
judged from the fact that ^ a small mud tower is erected in each 
held, where the possessor and his retainers guard his produce.’ If 
turbulent states of society such as early histories tell of, do not show 
us BO vividly how the habit of appropiiating one another's goods 
interferes with social prosperity and individual comfort, yet they do 
not leave us in doubt respecting these results. It is an inference 
which few will be hardy enough to dispute, lliat in proportion as the 
time of each man, instead ot being occupied in further production, 
is occupied in guarding that which he h9,8 produced against 
marauders, the total production must be diminished and the susteu- 
tation of each and all less satisfactorily achieved. And it is a manifest 
corollary that if each pushes beyond a certain limit the practice of 
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trying to satisfy his needs by robbing his neighbour, the society must 
dissolve : solitary life will prove preferable. 

A deceased friend of mine, narrating incidents in his life, told 
me that as a young man he sought to establish himself in Bpain as 
a commission agent ; and that, failing by expostulation or other means 
to obtaha payment from one who had ordered goods through him, he, 
as a last resource, went to the man’s house and presented himself before 
him pistol in hand — a proceeding which had the desired effect : the 
account was settled. Suppose now that everywhere contracts had 
thus to be enforced by more or less strenuous measures. Suppose 
that a coal-mine proprietor in Derbyshire, having sent a train-load 
to a London coal-merchant, had commonly to send a jjoase of colliers 
up to town, to stop the mau*s wagons and take out the horses until pay- 
ment had been made. Suppose the farm labourer or the artisan was 
constantly in doubt whether, at the end of the week, the wages agreed 
upon would be forthcoming, or whether he would get only half, or 
whether he would have to wait six months. Suppose that daily in 
every shop there occurred scuffles between shopman and customer, 
the one to get the money without giving the goods, and the other to 
get the goods without paying the money. What in such case would 
happen to the society? What would become of its producing and 
distributing businesses ? Is it a rash inference that industrial co- 
operation (of the voluntary kind at least) would cease? 

‘Why these absurd questions?’ asks the impatient reader. 

‘ Surely everyone knows that murder, assault, robbery, fraud, breach 
of contract, &c., are at variance with social welfare and must be punished 
when committed.* My replies are several. In the first place, I am 
quite content to have the questions called absurd; because this 
implies a consciousness that the answers are so self-evident that it is 
absurd to a^ume the j)088ibility of any other answers. My second 
reply is that I am not desirous of pressing the question whetlier we 
know these things, but of pressing the question how we know these 
things. Can we knbw them, and do we know them, by contemplating 
the necessities of the case ? or must we have recourse to ‘ inductions 
based on careful observation and experience’? Before we make 
and enforce laws against murder, ought we to inquire into the social 
welfare and individual happiness in places where murder prevails, 
and observe whether or not the welfare and happiness are greater in 
places where murder is rare? Shall robbery be allowed to go on 
until, by collecting and tabulating the effects in countries where 
thieves predominate and in countries whefe thieves are but few, we are 
shown by induction that prosperity is greater when each man is 
allowed to retain that which he has earned ? And is it needful to 
prove by accumulated evidence that breaches of contract impede 
production and exchange, and those benefits to each and all which 
mutual dependence achieves? In the third place, these instances of 
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actions which, pushed to extremes, cause social dissolution, and which, 
in smaller degrees, hinder social co-operation and its benefits, 1 give 
for the purpose of asking what is their common trait. In each of 
such actions we see aggression — ^a carrying on of life in a way 
which directly interferes with the carrying on of another’s life. The 
relation between effort and consequent benefit in one man, fa either 
destroyed altogether or partially broken by the doings of another 
man. If it be admitted that life can be maintained only by certain 
activities (the internal ones being universal, and the external ones 
being universal for all but parasites and the immature), it must be 
admitted that when like-natured beings are associated, the required 
activities must be mutually limited ; and that the highest life can 
result only when the associated beings are so constituted as severally 
to keep within the im^died limits. The restrictions stated thus 
generally, may obviously be developed into special restrictions 
referring to this or that kind of conduct. These, then, I hold are d 
priori truths which admit of being known by contemplation of the 
conditions — axiomatic truths which bear to ethics a relation analogous 
to that which the mathematical axioms bear to the exact sciences. 

I do not mean that these axiomatic truths are cognisable by all. 
For the apprehension of them, as for the apprehension of simpler 
axioms, a certain mental growth and a certain mental discipline are 
needed. In the Treatise o/t Natural Philosophy by Professors 
Thomson and Tait, it is remarked that * phybical axioms are 
axiomatic to those only who have sufficiemt knowledge of the action 
of physical causes to enable them to see at once their necessary 
truth.’ Doubtless a fact and a significant fact. A plough-boy 
cannot form a conception of t he axiom that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite. In tL» first place he lacks a sufficiently 
generalised idea of action — has not united into on^ conception 
pushing and pulling, the blow of a fist, the recoil of a gun, and the 
attraction of a planet. Still less has he any generalised idea of 
reaction. And even had he these two ideas, ft is probable that, 
defective in power of representation as he is, he would fail to recognize 
the necessary equality. ►Similarly with these a jyriori ethical truths. 
If a speculative member of that Fijian slave-tribe who regarded 
themselves as food for the chiefs had suggested that there might come 
a place where men would not eat one another, his implied belief that 
they might come to have a little respect for one another’s lives, 
condemned as utterly without justification in experience, would be 
considered as fit only for a wild speculator. Facts furnished by every- 
day observation make it clear to the Biluchi, keeping watch in his 
mud-tower, that possession of property can be •maintained only by 
force ; and it is most likely to him scarcely conceivable that there 
exist limits which, if mutually recognized, may exclude aggressions, 
and make it needless to mount guard over fields : only an absurd 
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idealist (supposing such a thing known to him) would suggest the 
possibility. And so even of our own ancestors in feudal times^ it 
may be concluded that, constantly going about armed and often 
taking refuge in strongholds, the thought of a peaceful social state 
would have seemed ridiculous ; and the belief that there might be a 
recognised equality among men’s claims to pursue the objects of life, 
and a consequent desistence from aggressions, would have been 
scarcely conceivable. But now that an orderly social state has been 
maintained for generations — now that in daily intercourse men 
rarely use violence, commonly pay what they owe, and in most cases 
respect the claims of the weak as well as those of the strong — now 
that they are brought up with the idea that all men are equal 
before the law, and daily see judicial decisions turning upon the 
question whether one citizen has or has not infringed upon the 
equal rights of another ; there exist in the general mind materials 
for forming the conception of a regime in which men’s activities are 
mutually limited, and in which maintenance of harmony depends on 
respect for the limits. There has arisen an ability to see that 
mutual limitations arc necessitated when lives are earned on in 
proximity; and to see that there necessarily emerge definite sets of 
restraints applying to definite classes of actions. And it has becoim* 
manifest to some, though not it seems to many, that theie results 
an a priori system of absolute political ethics— a system under 
which men of like natures, severally so constituted as spontaneously 
to refrain from trespassing,* may work together without friction, and 
with the greatest ad\autdge to each and all. 

‘ But men are not wholly like-natured and are unlikely to become 
so. Nor are they so constituted that each is solicitous for his neigh- 
bour’s claims as for his own, and there»is small probability that they 
ever will b8. Your absolute political ethics is therefore an ideal 
beyond the reach of the real.’ This is quite true. Nevertheless, 
much as it seems to do so, it does not in the least follow that there 
is no use for absoftite political ethics. The contrary may clearly 
enough be shown. An analogy will explain the paradox. 

There exists a division of physical science distinguished as 
abstract mechanics or absolute mechanics — absolute in the sense that 
its propositions are unqualified. It is concerned with statics and 
dynamics in their pure forms — deals with forces and motions con- 
sidered as free from all interferences resulting from friction, resis- 
tances of media, and special properties of matter. If it enunciates 
a law of motion, it recognizes nothing which modifies manifestation 
of it. If it formulates the properties of the lever it treats of this 
assuming it to be perfectly rigid and without thickness — ^an impos- 
sible lever. Its theory of the screw imagines the screw to be iric- 
tionless ; and in treating of the wedge, absolute incompressibility is 
supposed. Thus its truths are never presented in experience. Even 
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those movements of the heavenly bodies which are deducible from its 
propositions are always more or less perturbed ; an^ on the Earth the 
inferences to be drawn from them deviate very considerably from the 
results reached by experiment. Nevertheless this system of ideal 
mechanics is indispensable for the guidance of real mechanics. The 
engineer has to deal with its propositions as true in full, IHefore he 
proceeds to qualify them by taking into account the natures of the 
materials be uses. The course which a projectile would take if 
subject only to the propulsive force and the attraction of the Earth 
must be recognized, though no such course is ever pursued : correc- 
tion for atmospheric resistance cannot else be made. That is to say, 
though, by empirical methods, applied or relative mechanics may be 
developed to a considerable extent, it cannot be highly developed 
without the aid of absolute mechanics. So is it here. Kelative 
political ethics, or that which deals ^with right and wrong in 
public affairs as partially determined by changing circumstances, 
cannot progress without taking into account right and wrong con- 
sidered apart from changing circumstances — cannot do without 
absolute political ethics ; the propositions of which, deduced from the 
conditions under which life is carried on in an associated state, take 
no account of the special circumstances of any particular associated 
state. 

And now observe a truth which seems entirely overlooked ; namely, 
that the set of deductions thus arrived at is verified by an immeasur- 
ably vast induction, or rather by a great assemblage of vast induc- 
tions. For what else are the laws and judicial systems of all civilized 
nations, and of all stwieties whicli have risen above savagery? What 
is the meaning of the fact that all peoples have discovered the need 
for punishing murder, usually by death ? How is it that where any 
considerable progress has been made, theft is forbidden by law, and 
a penalty attached to it ? M^hy along with further advance does the 
enforcing of contracts become general ? And what is the reason 
that among fully civilized peoples frauds, libels, rfnd minor aggressions 
of various kinds are repressed in more or less rigorous ways ? No 
cause can be assigned save a general uniformity in men’s experiences, 
showing them that aggressions directly injurious to the individuals 
aggressed uj)on are indirectly injurious to society. Generation after 
generation observations have forced this truth on them; and 
generation after generation they have been developing the interdicts 
into greater detail. That is to say, the above fundamental principle 
and its corollaries arrived* at d priori are verified in an infinity of 
cases d posteriori. Everywhere the tendency, has been to carry 
further in practice the dictates of theory — to conform systems of law 
to the requirements of absolute political ethics if not consciously, 
still unconsciously. Nay, indeed, is not this truth manifest in the 
very name used for the end aimed at — equity or equalness ? Equal- 
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ness of what? No answer can be given without a recognition — vague 
it may be, but still a recognition — of the doctrine above set forth. 

Thus, instead of being described as putting faith in ‘ long chains 
of deduction from abstract ethical assumptions’ 1 ought to be de- 
scribed as putting faith in simple deductions from abstract ethical 
necessities ; which deductions are verified by infinitely numerous 
observations and experiences of semi-civilized and civilized mankind 
in all ages and places. Or rather I ought to be described as one who, 
contemplating the restraints everywhere put upon the various kinds 
of transgressions, and seeing in them all a common principle every- 
where dictated by the necessities of the associated state, proceeds 
to develop the consequences of this common principle by deduction, 
and to justify both the deductions and the conclusions which legis- 
lators have empirically reached by showing that the two correspond. 
This method of deduction verified by induction is the method of 
developed science at large. I do not believe that 1 shall be led to 
abandon it and change my ‘ way of thinking * by any amount of 
disapproval, however strongly expressed. 

Are we then to understand that by this imposing title, ‘ Absolute 
Political Ethics,* nothing more is meant than a theory of the needful 
restraints which law imposes on the actions of citizens— an ethical 
warrant for systems of law? Well, supposing even that I had to 
answer ‘Yes’ to this question (which I do not), there would still be 
an ample justification for the title. Having for its subject-matter 
all that is comprehended under the word ‘Justice,’ alike as formu- 
lated in law and administered by legal instrumentalities, the title 
has a sufficiently large area to cover. This would scarcely need 
saying were it not for a curious defect of thought which we are every- 
where led into by habit. 

Just as, ^ehen talking of knowledge, we ignore entirely that 
familiar knowledge of surrounding things, animate and inanimate, 
acquired in childhood, in the absence of which death would quickly 
result, and think only of that far less essential knowledge gained 
at school and college or from books and conversation— just as, when 
thinking of mathematics, we include under the name only its higher 
groups of truths and drop out that simpler group constituting 
arithmetic, though for the carrying on of life this is more important 
than all the rest put together ; so, when politics and political ethics 
are discussed, there is no thought of those parts of them which in- 
clude whatever is fundamental and long settled. The word political 
raises ideas of party-contests, ministeriah changes, prospective elec- 
tions, or else of the Home-Eule question, the Land-Purchase scheme. 
Local Option, or the Eight-Hours movement. Rarely does the 
word suggest law-reform, or a better judicial organization, or a purified 
police. And if ethics comes into consideration, it is in connection 
with the morals of parliamentary strife or of candidates’ professions, 
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or of electoral corruptionR. Yet it needs but to look at the definition 
of politics (< that part of ethics which consists in the regulation and 
government of a nation or state, for the preservation of its safety, 
peace, and prosperity ’), to see that the current conception fails by 
omitting the chief part. It needs but to* consider how relatively 
immense a factor in the life of each man is constituted by safety 
of person, security of house and property, and enforcement of claims, 
to see that not only the largest part but the part which is vital 
is left out. Hence the absurdity does not exist in the conception 
of an absolute political ethics, but it exists in the ignoring of its 
subject-matter. Unless it be considered absurd to regard as absolute 
the interdicts against murder, burglary, fraud and all other aggres- 
sions, it cannot be considercfd absurd to regard as absolute the ethical 
system which embodies these interdicts. 

It remains to add that beyond the deductions which, as we have 
seen, are verified by vast assemblages of inductions, there may be 
drawn other deductions not thus verified — deductions drawn from 
the same data, but which have no relevant experiences to say yes or 
no to them. Such deductions may be valid or invalid ; and I believe 
that in my first work, written forty years ago and long since with- 
drawn from circulatidh, there are some invalid deductions. But to 
reject a principle and a method because of some invalid deductions 
is about as proper as it would be to i)ooh-pooh arithmetic because of 
blunders in certain arithmetical calculations. 

I turn now to a question above put — whether, by absolute political 
ethics, nothing more is meant than an ethical warrant for systems 
of law — a (juestion to which, by implication, I answered No. 
And now I have to answer Jiat it extends over a further field equally 
wide if less important. For beyond the relations among citizens 
taken individually, there are the relations between the incorporated 
body of citizens and each citizen. And on these relations between 
the State and the man, absolute political ethics gives judgments as 
well as on the relations between man and man. Its judgments on 
the relations between man and man are corollaries from its primary 
truth, that the activities of each in pursuing the objects of life 
may be rightly restricted only by the like activities of others ; such 
others being like-natured (for the principle does not contemplate 
slave-societies or societies in which one race dominates over another) ; 
and its judgments on th^ relations between the man and the State 
are corollaries from the allied truth, that the activities of each citizen 
may be rightly limited by the incorporated body of citizens only as 
far as is needful for securing to him the remainder. This further 
limitation is a necessary accompaniment of th^ militant state ; and 
must continue so long as, besides the criminalities of individual 
aggression, there continue the criminalities of international aggres- 
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sion. It is clear that the preservation of the society is {in end 
which must take 'precedence of the preservation of its individuals 
taken singly; since the preservation of each individual and main- 
tenance of his ability to pursue the objects of life, depend on the 
preservation of the society. Such restrictions upon his actions as are 
imposed by the necessities of war, and of preparedness for war when 
it is probable, are therefore ethically defensible. 

And here we enter upon the many and involved questions with 
which relative political ethics has to deal. When originally indi- 
cating the contrast, I spoke of * absolute political ethics, or that 
which ought to be, as distinguished from relative political ethics, or 
that which is at present the nearest practicable approach to it ; ’ 
and had any attention been paid to this distinction, no controversy 
need have arisen. Here I have to add that the qualifications which 
relative political ethics sets forth vary with the type of the society, 
which is primarily determined by the extent to which defence against 
other societies is needful. Where international enmity is great and 
the social organisation has to be adapted to warlike activities, the 
coercion of individuals by the State is such as almost to destroy their 
freedom of action and make them slaves of the State*; and where 
this results from the necessities of defensive war (not offensive war, 
however), relative political ethics furnishes a warrant. Conversely, 
as militancy decreases, there is a dimini‘'hed need bofh for that 
subordination of the individuals which is necessitated by consoli- 
dating them into a fighting machine, and for that further subordina- 
tion entailed by supplying this fighting machine with the necessaries 
of life; and as fast as this change goes on, the warrant for State- 
coercion which relative political ethics furnishes becomes less and less. 

Obviously it is out of the question here to enter upon the com- 
plex questions raised. It must suffice to indicate them as above. 
Should I be able to complete Part IV. of the PriTtciplPS of Ethics 
treating of ‘ Justice,*, of which the first chapters only are at present 
written, 1 hope to deal adequately with these relations between the 
ethics of the progressive condition and the ethics of that condition 
which is the goal of progress — a goal ever to be recognized, though 
it cannot be actually reached. 

The grave misrepresentations dealt with in the foregoing sections, 
I have been able to rectify by an exposition that is mainly im- 
personal : allusions, only, having been made to the personal bearings 
of the argument. But there remain other grave misrepresentations 
which I cannot dispose of in the same way. Life sometimes presents 
alternatives both of which are disagreeable, and acceptance of either 
of which is damaging. A choice between two such I now find myself 
compelled to make. Professor Huxley, referring to me, speaks of 
‘ the gulf fixed between his way of thinking ^nd mine : ’ the impli- 
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cation being that as he regards his own ^ way of thinking * as the 
right one, my way of thinking, separated from it by a gulf, must be 
extremely wrong. As this tacit condemnation of my * way of think- 
ing ’ touches not only the question at issue hut also many other 
questions, and as it comes not from an anonymous critic, but from 
one whose statements will be taken as trustworthy, I am placed in 
the dilemma of either passively allowing his injurious characteriza- 
tion, or else of showing that it is untrue, which I cannot do without 
describing or illustrating my ‘ way of thinking.’ This is, of course, 
an unpleasant undertaking, and one which self-respect would ordi- 
narily negative. But unpleasant as it is, 1 feel obliged to enter 
upon it. 

Years ago Professor Hu'iley criticized *the political doctrine held 
by me, and entitled his article ‘ Administrative Nihilism.’ As this 
doctrine includes advocacy of governmental action for the repression 
not only of crimes but of many minor oifences, I pointed out that 
if it is to be called ‘ administrative nihilism,’ then still more must 
the eight prohibitory clauses of the decalogue be called ethical 
nihilism. Professor Huxley nevertheless thought his title a fit 
one ; and ha< continued to use it in the last edition of his Critiqties 
and Addren^ch. Thiai political doctrine held by me remains un- 
changed, but the view taken of it by Professor Huxley appears to 
have been reversed. In an emphatic manner he has recently warned 
me against * undertaking to preserve the health and heal the diseases 
of an oiganism vastly more complicated than the human body,* 
having for my guides ‘long chains of deduction from abstract ethical 
assumptions." So that while represented as one who would have no 
administration at all, I am represented as advocating dangerous 
administrative methods of healing diseases of the body pplitic. My 
policy is characterized now as a policy of no action, and now as a 
policy of rash action. These two characterizations are applied to the 
same set of beliefs, and they stand in direct contradiction. Neces- 
sarily there must be extreme error in one or both; and the latter 
alternative is .the true one : both are wrong. 

The ‘way of thinking* which Professor Huxley indicates as 
Bf^parated by a gulf from his own, and which he implies is exduBively 
pursued by me, is that of resiching conclusions by ‘ long chains of 
deduction from abstract ethical assumptions, hardly any link of which 
can be tested experimentally.* On the other hand the course he 
advocates is that of seeking guidance from ‘inductions based on 
careful observation and ex^rience ’ — a course which he implies is 
not pursued by me, either in the political sphere or elsewhere : 
certainly not in the political sphere. Now let \i8 ask what is im- 
plied by the evidence. Up to the end of the division treating of 
Ecclesiastical Institutions, where it has stood still for these four years, 
the Principlea of SocMpgy contains more than five thousand facts. 
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gathered from accounts of more than two hundred societies, sa^ge and 
civilized, ancient and modem. If, then, I am rightly described as 
pursuing the deductive method (exclusively, as it would appear), 
there arises this curious question : — How have I used for deductive 
purposes more facts than have been used by any other writer on 
Sociology for inductive purposes ? ‘ This is irrelevant,’ will perhaps 

be the rejoinder — * The question concerns not the method pursued 
in dealing with Sociology at large, but the method pursued in 
dealing with governmental actions at the present time.’ Merely 
remarking that it would be strange had 1 pursued one method in 
treating the subject at large and an opposite method in treating a 
small division of it, I go on to reply that I have not pursued the 
opposite method but the ’same method* The views I hold respect- 
ing the sphere of governmental action are everywhere supported by 
inductions. The essay on * Over-legislation,’ dating back to IS.'iS, 
is almost wholly inductive. Inductive reasoning in support of the 
same views occupies the greater part of the essay on ‘ Representative 
Government,’ much of the essay on ‘ Parliamentary Reform ; the 
Dangers and the Safeguards,’ and half of the essay on ‘ Specialised 
Administration.’ In the Study of Sociolof/y, again, several masses 
of facts are brought in support of the same niews (pp. 3-4, 161-69, 
and 270-73); and once more in The Man vermis The State 
l[pp. 48-60 and 62-64) a like course is pursued. I count, in different 
places, eight inductive arguments, not in defence of proposals for 
curing the diseases the body |K)litic, but in reprobation of proposals 
for doing this. ‘ But do not the books and essays named contain 
deductive arguments ? ’ it may be asked. Certainly they do ; and I 
should be ashamed of them if they did not. But everywhere there 
has been pursued what I have above said is the method of developed 
science — deduction verified by induction. I shall think it time to 
reconsider the deductions when I find the masses of facts which 
support them met by larger masses of facts which do the reverse. 
^ Careful observation and experience ’ have not yet furnished these. 

To make clear the use of an ideal for guidance in dealing with 
the real, I had recourse to the familiar comparison between the indi- 
vidual body and the body politic. I remarked that ‘ before there can 
be rational treatment of a disordered state of the bodily functions, 
there must be a conception of what constitutes their ordered state.’ 
The guidance contemplated as derivable from such knowledge consists 
in exclusion of what is wrong to be done, not ip directions concerning 
what is right to be done. This is cl^rly shown by the context. 
There is an imaginary warning against the excesses of a supposed 
empiric as being ‘ iCt variance with physiological principles ; ’ that is, 
negatived by them or forbidden by them. There is no trace what- 
ever of any proposed treatment conforming to physiological principles, 
but merely an interdict against a treatment. Yet on the strength of 
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these passages, Professor Huxley ascribes to me the monstrous belief 
that the practitioner should ‘treat his patients by deduction from 
physiological principles ^ ! Similarly with the body-politic. While 1 
have alleged that ‘ a system of limite cmd rt^raints on conduct ’ may 
be deduced from the primary conditions of social co-operation, Pro- 
fessor Huxley represents me as proposing to s'eek guidance in \mling 
‘ the diseases of an organism vastly more complicated than the human 
body ’ by ‘ deduction from abstract ethical assumptions * ! While in 
both cases the guiding inferences indicated by me all come under 
the blank form — ‘ Thou shalt not do this,’ they are represented as 
coming under the blank form — ‘ Thou shalt do that.* How utterly 
at variance is the view thus ascribed to me with the view I have 
myself expressed, will be seen in the following passage : — 

How, indeed, can any man, and how more especially can any man of scientific 
culture, think that special results of special political acts can be calculated, when 
he contemplates the incalculable complexity of tSe influences under which each 
indi\idual, and d fortiori each society, develops, lives and decays? . . . 

As fast as crude conceptions of diseases and remedial measures grow up into 
Pathology and Therapeutics, we find increasing caution, along with increasing 
proof that evil is often done instead of good. This contrast is traceable not 
only as we pass from popular ignorance to profeasioBal knowledge, hut as we 
pass from the smaller professional knowled^ of early times to the greater 
professional knowledge of dhr own. The question with the modern phyndan is 
not as with the ancient — shall the treatment be blood-letting P shall cathartics, 
or shall diaphoretics ho given P or shall mercurials be administered P Buf 
there rises tlie previous question — shall there be any treatment beyond a whole- 
some regimen P And even among existing ph^sidans it happens that, in propor- 
tion as the judgment is most cultivated, there is the least fielding to the ‘ must^- 
somethiiig * impulse. 

Is it not possible, then — is it not even probable, that this supposed necessity for 
immediate action, which is put in as an excuse for drawing quick conclusions from 
few data, is the concomitant of deficient knowledge P Is it not probable that as 
in Biology so in Sociology, the accumulation of more facts, the mor^ critical com- 
parison of them, and the drawing of conclusions on snentific methods, will be ac- 
companied by increasing doubt about the benefits to be secured, and increasing fear 
of the mischiefs which may he worked P Is it not probable^ that what in the indi- 
vidual organism is improperly, though conveniently, called the aw medkatrix 
natur<Bt may be found to ^ve its analogue in the social organism? and will there 
not very likely come along with the recognition of this, the consciousness that in 
both coses the one thing needful is to maintain the conditions under which the 
natond actions have fair play P — The Study of Sociology^ pp. 16-21. 

Manifestly if, instead of saying that I proposed to treat the 
diseases of this complex social organism by the aid of deductions 
from ‘ abstract ethical assumptions,’ Professor Huxley had, contrari- 
wise, said that I am so overcautious that 1 dare not treat them at 
all, save by maintaining the conditions to health, would have had 
ground for his statement. As early as 1853 (‘ Over-Legislation,’ pp. 
62, 63) I dwelt on the involved structure of a society and the con- 
sequent difficulty and danger of dealing with it. 'Since then I have 
more than once insisted on these facts. And now that which I have 
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been teaching for a generation is put before me as a lesson to be 
learned ! 

Beplies will, 1 suppose, be made to some of the things said in the 
foregoing pages. Always there are collateral questions on which 
debates may be raised. ^ 1 see, for instance, that one of my remarks 
may hive given to it a meaning quite different to that which I in- 
tended. After the ascription to me of the belief that treatment of 
diseases should be dictated by physiological principles, rightly enough 
regarded by Professor Huxley as absurd, there came from me the 
remark that, according to him, ^ the principles of physiology, as at 
present known, are of no use whatever for guidance in practice ’ — a 
remark which may be interpreted as a tacit endorsement of the 
ascription ; whereas it referred to the fact that he had recognised for 
the present (though not for the future) no guidance whatever be- 
yond that of empiricism. Doubtless there may be other side-issues 
which I do not perceive. But no number of such can change the 
verdicts on the main issues. That Professor Huxley’s two characteri- 
sations of the political doctrine I hold are contradictory, is undeni- 
able. That his description of my * way of thinking ’ is utterly at 
variance with the evidence as presented in my books, is no less 
demonstrated. And it is equally certain t^at the conceptions of 
right treatment, medical and political, which he ascribes to me are 
opposite to those I have myself set forth. 


Herbert Spencer. 



THE ASCERTAINMENT OF ENGLISH. 


In the year 1712 Dr. Jonathan Swift, the renowned author of 
GuUiver^s Travels and the Tale of a Tub^ one of the literary magnates 
of an eminently literary a^e, pnblished a pamphlet, containing a 
proposal for ‘ correcting, improving and ascertaining ** the English 
tongue.’ The idea excited little attentioi^ except among the witlings 
and petty punsters, who hung on to the skirts of literature, as their 
successors do now, and who did their best, or their worst, to turn it 
into ridicule. These people were especially hostile in their own 
small way to the notion that the Government should give any assist- 
ance to the project of establishing an Academy of Letters, similar to 
that which had not long previously been instituted in France by royal 
authority. The Academy was the main recommendation of the plan 
by which Dr. Swift hoped to effect his much-needed reform. Thcf 
proposal, in spite of the indifference and the opposition with which 
it was received, had much to recommend* it, altjiough the necessity 
of such a regulation of the literary language of the nation was much 
less imperative than it has since become. Dean Swift was not san- 
guine enough to hope that the reformation would apply to the wild 
and reckless colloquial speech of the multitudes which then as now 
was overburdened by vulgar slang unfit for the purposes o? literature, 
and confined his efforts at correction and improvement to the lan- 
guage employed in books, or in the speech of the educated classes, of 
the bar, of the pulpit and of the senate, and the 'ordinary conversa- 
tion of refined and intelligent people. In those days slang was almost 
wholly confined to the lowest classes, to the tramps, the beggars, and 
the thieves to whom books and letters were unknown, and whose 
jargon bad not penetrated out of the slums, and the haunts of the 
dishonest and disreputable, into the ordinary conversation of gentle- 
men and gentlewoman, or become the stock-in-trade of vulgiu: and 
aggressive journalists of the lowest grade, and had not grown into 
excrescences and deformities«on the fair body of literature. 

Possibly the project would have had a better chance of acceptance, 
if it had not been encumbered with the scheme ef the Academy on 
the Paris model, unwelcome to the English people because it was 
French, if for no other reason ; and might have been considered on 
its merits, as the Dean of St. Patrick’s doubtless hoped that it would 
• K2 
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be. But in those days eveiythiug that was French was unpopular ; 
and literature itself was not much rdgi^rded unless its influence was 
directed to the support of factions and parties which were then, as now, 
the scandal and misfortune of Crreat Britain and all free countries, and 
governments dependent upon mob support. Had the ruling powers 
of that 'day understood the importance of literature to a great nation 
— great because of its literature, as well as on account of its arts, its 
arms, and its material wealth — and had had sagacity and forethought 
enough to include a Minister of Education, as well as a Minister of 
War, of Finance, and of Foreign Affairs, among its high functionaries, 
the project of the Dean might have fared better at the hands of his 
contemporaries. This is a consummation, however, to which the 
nation has not even yet arrived, though some approaches have been 
made towards it. 

In our School Board — when the new generations are being 
taught to handle the tools of knowledge, to read, to write, and to 
cast accounts, and boys and girls think themselves educated because 
these tools of education are put within their reach, although the 
skill and the power to use them to advantage are not given them, 
or are possible to be acquired by them in the fleree competition for 
bare existence, consequent on the excess of population and the over- 
crowded state of the labour market in our narrow islands — a revival 
of the project of Dean Swift might have a more favourable chance of 
acceptance by the State than it had in his day. 

The questions inyolved'are still open for discussion. Our noble 
speech promises to become the predominant, though not perhaps the 
only language of the civilisation of the coming centuries, and is 
already heard like the morning drum-beat of British power in every 
part of the globe. It floats upon the wings of a widely pervading 
literature, and of a still more pervading commerce to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, and will inevitably be the speech, more or less 
preserved in its purity, or corrupted by ignorance, carelessness, or 
the imitative perversity of the semi-educated multitude of the 
young and mighty nations, now in their adolescence or early 
maturity, which have arisen or are arising in North America, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and every country where seed can 
grow or man can thrive, to take the place of such old grandfathers of 
civilisation as the English, French, Italian, and German languages 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

The purpose of the present paper, as was that of Dean Swift a 
hundred and seventy years ago, is to treat of the purity and preser- 
vation of literary English, and to leave undiscuss^ and with slight 
mention the colloquial parlance of the multitude, which is governed 
by its own laws oy by the absence of laws, and corrupted by the 
changeful, frivolous, and often base and degraded fashion of the time, 
and which has po claim to represent the culture of the nation ; and 
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to maintain a purity of language whioh it neither appreciates nor is 
able to understand. The subject naturally divided itself into three 
branches ; firaty the correction of old or new orthographical errors ; 
second, the misuse of words that are still legitimate and necessary 
parts of the language ; and thvrd, the restomtion to currency of the 
words that have beei^ unnecessarily suffered to drop out of the speech 
of our cultivated ancestors, whose genjus created and adorned our 
literature, and gave it a foremost place in the intellectual history of 
mankind. 

As regards the first branch of the subject, few will deny that the 
orthography of the English language demands reform. We need not 
go the length of the fanatics of phoneticism (who would spell wife 
yf, knee nee, and write eye m the same manner as the personal pro- 
noun J) to desire a change in the spelling of many English words 
which are a stumbling-block to foreigner^ as well as to natives. The 
instances of ‘ plough,* ‘ though,’ ‘ enough,* ‘ borough,* ‘ cough,’ ‘ dough,’ 

* ought,’ in which seven wonls the letters ought to have seven different 
sounds, are more than sufficient to prove that a reformation in spell- 
ing is highly desirable, and that plough ought to be written and 
printed plow; through, thru, or throo; enough, enuf; borough, 
burrow, or burro \ cough, cawf\ dough, doe\ and ought, ant or ort 
with the r quiescent. In like manner the verb ‘ to do ’ ought to be 
written Ho du * or ‘ to doo,’ and the past tense of ‘ to read * ought not 
to be spelled in exactly the same manne];as the present tense of the 
same verb ; but I did read (pronounced I redd') should be written 
phonetically ; and I did eat (pronounced 1 ett, or I ate) should follow 
the same rule. Why the double I should necessarily be employed in 
the words spell, well, bell, smell, fell, and many others, while one I 
is considered sufficient in rebel, propel, excel, repel, expel, &c., is not 
apparent to ordinary intelligence, or explicable by any philological 
and etymological reasons. 

Why English writers, talkers, and printers should persist in ig- 
noring the past tenses of so many verbs in daily use passes compre- 
hension, so needless and so anomalous is the lazy and incorrect habit 
into which some good writers as well as the vulgar have permitted 
themselves to fall. ‘ I hid him do it now* is correct; but *I hid 
him do it yesterday,* in which the present tense is used instead of 
hade in the past, is an indefensible corruption. Among the verbs 
which have been deprived of their past tenses and their preterites, 
may be specified to bet, to beat, to let, to spread, to shed, to cut, to 
put, and to shut. There are no grammatical or any other reasons 
why they should not have been among the verbs which have in- 
flexions in other languages, but never had in linglisb, though they 
ought to have had if intelligent grammarians had had the original 
ordering of the language. * Can ’ and * must ’ have not even the in- 
finitive ‘ to can ’ and ‘ tp must.’ * Can ’ has a past tense (* could ’), 
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but no future, which can only be rendered by the paraphraBe * I shall 
be able,’ or *It Will be in my power.’ ^Must’ has neither a past 
nor a future — ‘I must do it to-day’ has to be put into the past 
tense by the roundabout locution, ^ 1 was obliged to do it,’ or ‘ It was 
neoessai^ that I should do it ; ’ while the future of the verb faUoir^ 
which in the corresponding case, in the more precise language of 
the French, is U faut^ becoming U faudra in the future, is in 
English only to be expressed by a periphrase, expressive both of 
compulsion and obligation in futurity. The same disability to express 
the future belongs to the verb may, which, like cart, has no infinitive, 
though it has a past tense as mighty but no future in will may, and 
no present participle corresponding with the French pcnivant. The 
French are more precise than the Englith, and say ‘ il ae pmt ’ and 

* il se pourra' But no such niceties of grammatical construction 
are permissible in the English. These defects are ineradicable 
and irremediable in the old age of the language, but might have 
been adopted in its youth if any great authors had given them 
currency. 

The very common substitute of /rad for wonhly consequent upon 
the abbreviation of I’d, which does duty both for I had and 1 wotild^ 
stands in a different category, and is easy of correction, if com)>eteut 
and fashionable writers would but take the trouble to understand 
t)ie language which they employ. *1 had rather not,’ instead of 
*1 would rather not,’ is ^ phrase of constant recurrence in the 
editorial columns of dnduential journals of the first rank, and in the 
pages of authors of established reputation. The few following in- 
stances may serve to show the prevalence of the error. 

People in the responsible position of miuisteih Aaei better take time. (It wjuM 
be better for people in tbe responsible position of ministers to take time.) — /»/«•«. 

Interesting as is the subject, and eloquent as are the speakers, we Aad (would) 
rather hear them descant upon some oUier theme. — 7Ymrs. 

Tbe preface had bet^r not have been written. (It tvould have hem heUer if the 
preface had not been written.) — Morning Poet. 

A gentleman of such delicate susceptibilitie') us Mr. 'W'alpolQ had better not 
ham trusted himself to a personal interview with Mr. Ileales. — fiaturday Review. 
(It would have been better if Mr. Wal|iole bad not trusted himself, &c.) 

1 had rather have lost an arm. (I would ratlier have lost an arm.) — 'rhackeray, 

* The VirginioMs/ 

Ibe account of it had better be given In his own words. (It loould haoe been 
better if the account had been given in his own words.) — Le^h Suntf * The Old 
Court Suburb* 

m 

Beforms in the orthography uot affecting the structure of a 
language, or much*, if at all, affecting its grammar, are comparatively 
easy for any Government, whether free or despotic, to establish. The 
. &ct ia evident from the attempt successfully made by the German 
Government in 1880 to purify the German language as spoken in 
Frnasia, firom the literal excrescences which inherited from 
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the past, or which had been suffered to grow upon it by the careless 
ignorance of new generations. In that year, the then Minister of 
Education under Kaiser Wilhelm the First (a monarch who person- 
ally cared little or nothing for literature, but was sensible enough to 
allow a free hand to his ministers), introduced, recommende^, sup- 
ported, and, as far as his authority extended, enforced several amend- 
ments in the recognised orthography of the German language. Of 
the first of these reforms no notice requires to be taken, inasmuch 
as it merely refers to the umlaut^ or dots over the vowels a, o, and 
u, which modify their pronunciation, and are sometimes represented 
by the diphthongs oe, oe, and eu. These modifications do not exist 
in English, or if they do, are otherwise represented. The second 
abolishes or substitutes a single for a double 8 in the termination 
nissy equivalent to the English neas, as in goodness^ forgiveness, &c. 
The third abolishes the h in words of which«the syllable thum forms a 
part, as in Eigenthum (property), which is thenceforward to be written 
Eigentum. The fourth abolishes, as unnecessary, the h in such words 
as Thier (an animal), That (a deed), Thdl (a part), &c. The fifth 
abolishes the h in all the words where it is not sounded, as in 
Annutk (poverty), A them (breath). Noth (need), Thurm (a tower), 
Wirth (a host), wuth (mad), and many others. The sixth omits the 
d where it is mute and wholly unnecessary, as in Schwert (sword), 
Emte (harvest), and others, while the last abolishes the double* 
vowels in such words as Schaam {Bh8ime\Schoo88 (a lap, or bosom), 
queer (crooked)— the root of our English quaeTm—Schaaf (a sheep). 
Loosing (a lottery), &c. 

The Americans have endeavoured, in a minor degree, to intro- 
duce into their books an alteration in the common English spelling 
of words, in which it appeared to them that the vowel y, was used 
unnecessarily. They print honor y instead of honour y valor instead 
of vcdouTy favor instead of favoury &c., in which alteration they 
follow the Latin in preference to the French prthography. The 
reform, though of comparatively small value, has been accepted by 
American authors and printers, and might be advantageously adopted 
in the mother country. The change from theatre to theater has less 
to recommend it, though it is not without its advantages. They 
have also abolished the double consonant in such words as traveller, 
waggon, and others, a change of which the propriety is questionable. 
BitteVy with a single f, might be pronounced hitery and waggouy if 
written wagoUy might become way-gon. 

An English minister of education could have no difficulty in 
enforcing, by his authority and example, such reforms as these, and 
in introducing them into all Acts of Parliament,*blue-books, procla- 
mations, and official documents of every kind. Printers and authors, 
without any compulsion, but by the sheer force of fashion and good 
example, would gradually, conform themselves to the new spelling ; 
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all new dictionaries and school-books would adopt it, obstinate and 
opinionated printers would follow suit, and in no long time the much- 
needed reform would establish itself upon a basis too firm to be 
shaken. 

A grammatical referm would be a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty, and possibly no Minister of Education would have courage to 
grapple with it, and endeavour to reduce into order our irregular 
and imperfect verbs by the restoration of their past tenses and pre- 
terites. Such a task, however, if successfully accomplished, would 
confer lasting honour upon the memory of any minister. But what 
a British functionary, even of the highest rank, might vainly strive 
to do, British poets, novelists, historians, essayists, and orators 
might do, if they were of one mind on the subject, by setting the 
example of restoring to daily use the words that were good enough for 
Wickliffe, Tindal, Chaucer, the author of Piers Ploughman^ Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, but have, for no inherent demerits of their own, fallen 
out of the speech and literature of the nineteenth century. The 
true poets and the great historians may be, and are, trusted to 
preserve, and even to restore, the beauty and the purity of the 
language. But no such merit can be claimed for the ordinary novel- 
ists, male and female, or the multitudinous writers of our too pro- 
lific journalism. Most of these seek popularity among the half- 
educated classes and the alumni of the School Board, and do their 
best to perpetuate the Iginguage of the streets, the stables, the 
smoking-room and the tea-table, and encumber it either with slang, 
or with senseless exaggerations or perversions of meaning. The 
multitude is parrot-like in its power of imitation of that which it 
often hears, and adopts the stupidest words and phrases, out of sheer 
want of th()ught, and the ignorant perversities of an impeifect edu- 
cation, or the abortive struggle to originate or to reproduce a dull 
jocosity. Even the better instructed classes fall into this idle and 
vulgar habit, and (alk of dilapidated garments, dilapidated boots, 
and even of dilapidated lungs (a phrase employed by no less a 
talking master than Mr. Gladstone, as an excuse for not making a 
speech to the mob). Such mocking-birds describe the christening 
of a horse, a dog, a gun, a street, or a ship, utterly forgetful of the 
fact that to christen is to admit into the community of the Christian 
Church by the sacred rite of baptism, and that a thing, an animal, 
or a person may be mcmed, without being admitted into the 
Christian fold, and that to name, even if to clepe (except in the past 
participle yclept) be obsolete, is a good English word. 

Others equally, if not still more, vulgar, speak of a woman as one 
of the feminine pefrsuasiony of a penny-a-liner casually employed on 
the cheaply conducted newspaper as a person of the reportarial per- 
suasion^ and of a sailor as being of the naval persuasion. These 
people seem toithink that persuasion is synonymous with distinction 
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of sex, or of employment, and not with a mere difference of opinion 
in religious matters. It is quite correct to speak of a person as being 
of the Protestant, the Baptist, or the Methodist persuasion, but it is 
both vulgar and incorrect to describe a jockey as being of the liorae- 
racing jperauaaiony or a clergyman as belonging to the pulpit per- 
suasion. Speakers and writers of this mental calibre never eonde- 
Bcend to support or agree to, but are always ready to endorse a 
statement. They never discuss a subject, but always ventilate it or 
* let the wind ’ into it. They describe a dinner party or a smoking 
concert as a fanctioiiy and a person as a party. And if the parrot- 
like pertinacity of repeating the current words of society, whether it 
is used in newspapers or in novels, be so strong, it might, under 
authoritative direction, be made available for the repetition of legiti- 
mate and correct English wbrds if influential speakers and writers 
would but study to use them. 

‘ Function * is a favourite word among the penny-a-liners, male and 
female, and generally among the demi-semi-educated writers for the 
daily press, as well as among the multitude whose only literature is 
supplied by the penny newspapers. ‘ Function * is correctly defined 
by the dictionaries as the task to be performed by a rational being 
as a duty, natural or acquired, or by a mechanical contrivance that 
answers the purpose for which it was constructed. Thus it is the 
function of a judge to hear and examine, and to deliver judgment; 
and the function of a barrister to plead for justice, the function of a 
jury to hear evidence, and of a vane or weathercock to turn with the 
wind — of a steam engine to draw or propel a carriage or a ship, and 
of tlie bowels in man and other animals to perform a part in the 
retention or digestion of food. But a concert of music, a garden 
party, a fHe cluawpHrey or a dinner, a festivity, or a ceremony of 
any kind, is not a finiciioiiy though the penny-a-lin?r and the 
alumni of the Board School speak and write of them as such. 

Unfortunately gross errors and solecisms of speech have a greater 
tendency to establinh themselves in popular favour than the correct 
expressions which they displace. The English public persist in call- 
ing the gorse berry the .goosebprry, and (/orse-herry foule (gorse-berry 
crushed or mashed, from the French of the menu, f outer y to crush) 
as gooseberry fool. The English, in repeating to their children 
the fairy tale of Cinderella, persist in calling her slipper one of 
glass {verre)y which no lady could dance in, instead of the shpper 
of vaire (miniver or white fur), which would offer no impedi- 
ment to the little fairy feet of any sylph of the ball-room. They 
prefer also sparrow grass to asparagus — Peckham^ Rye to Peckham 
Else — Peerless pool to perilous pool, and ‘ feathqr few * to febrifuge, 
and say that a ship swims instead of fioatSy as if a ship were a duck 
or swan, and propelled itself through the water b/ its own volition. 

A very objectionable word that has lately become popular, as the 
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synonym of dainty, is toothsome — from the supposed derivation of 
ddJimty from de/^a^ a tooth. But dainty is not etymologically refer- 
able to dent or dena^ but comes from the Keltic deanta, completed — 
perfect — finished. Shakespeare when he speaks of the * dainty Ariel ’ 
uses an epithet that has no relation to the palate, though it is com- 
monly^applied to articles of food and drink, as ‘ a dainty dish ’ and * a 
dainty glass ’ of wine. The toothsome Ariel would be a vile phrase 
if dainty and toothaome were as synonymous as the persons who 
perversely use them consider them to be. Toothaorne is otherwise 
objectionable if applied to the delicacies of the palate, for though we 
masticate with our teeth we do not taste with them. Taste is a 
faculty of the tongue and the palate, and does not disappear with 
the loss of the natural teeth or depend upon the usefulness of artificial 
ones. 

Of course no language^is theoretically perfect, but all languages, 
however imperfect they may be, are susceptible of improvement and 
extension by the progress of civilisation and by the growth of new 
wants and ideas. But though susceptible of improvement, they are 
still more susceptible of decay. The English language, perhaps more 
than any other now spoken, has suffered losses which it ought not to 
have undergone, and received corrections which neither add to its 
dignity nor its usefulness, and express no new meanings better or 
more succinctly than they can be expressed by the previously existing 
words that were used by our ancestors and enshrined in their still 
living literature. ^ • 

The English have lost many essential native words which their 
greatest writers once used, and have replaced them by weaker 
words from the classic languages of Greece and Home, which there 
were not the slightest reasons to borrow. In the first of these two 
categories are to be placed the equivalents of such words ad honour, 
virtue, education, religion, morality, patriotism, fame, glory, spirit, 
energy, and others, all of which had their synonyms in the early 
language, commonly but erroneously called the Anglo-Saxon. This 
language was not derived from the Saxon, a dialect never spoken in 
England or anywhere but in a small comer of Germany, where it was 
but a patoia. The earliest English instead of being called Anglo- 
Saxon ought to have been called Anglo-Dutch, Anglo-Danish, or 
Anglo-Norman, of which, with a considerable modicum or residuum of 
Keltic or Gaelic, it was almost wholly compounded. Synonyms for 
these absolutely essential words existed in the English language a 
thousand years ago, though but few of them have been suffered to 
survive, and even those in an attenuated and shadowy form — such as 
worihahip far virtue^ and worahvp for religion — traming for educa- 
tion, good mannera for morality, gkoat for spirit, as in the phrase 
‘ the Holy Qhoat * for the Holy Spirit, and ‘ love of country ’ for 
patriotism. In the second category must be placed the absence of 
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appellations of oonrtesy or respect applied to any but to persons of 
exalted rank. Such titles are to be found in other languages, but 
are not indigenous in English, where such honorary titles as Miss, 
Mistress, and Madam are all words of foreign derivation, mere cor- 
ruptions of the French TnaUreaae and madame. Mister is but a 
form of the Latin magister. A word once used in English in a re- 
spectful but now only employed in a ludicrous sense was dan, as 
Dan Qupid, Dan Chaucer, and now surviving in the Universities as 
‘ Don,’ and in the Spanish Don and Donna derived from the Latin 
dominusy and from the still older Keltic word duiney a man. ^Lord ’ 
and ‘Lady,* however, are strictly English words, and are both 
derived from the Keltic without any relation either to the Dutch, 
the Danish, the Norman French, or any of the branches of the 
Teutonic and sub-Teutonic, 3r of the classical tongues of antiquity. 
They are clearly traceable to the Keltic, though philologists of the 
old school who think themselves to be Suons, refuse to admit the 
etymology. Earl, count, viscount, baron, marquis, duke, and their 
feminines are all foreign — as is king, if not queen, though each 
is English by adoption. Even the title of Knight is not of English 
growth, while Squire is notoriously of French origin, from ScuyeVy a 
shield-bearer — though perhaps not one squire, or esquire, out of a 
thousand ever bore a shield, or even saw one. 

A still more remarkable deficiency in English is to be found in 
the non-existence of feminine nouns, that are common in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and other European languages. The 
French have ami, a male friend, and amicy a friend of the other sex. 
The Germans have Freund and Freundiuy and the Italians aviico and 
arnica. The English has ‘ companion,* which may be of either sex, 
but if the speaker who uses the word be desirous of a more particular 
description, he or she is compelled to resort to the coarse Explanation 
of a ‘ male companion,’ or a ‘ female companion ’ — unless he use a 
more elevated form of expression and say a gentleman or a lady com- 
panion, though the companion may not be really either a gentleman 
or a lady. The French do better, and have compagnon and cow- 
pagnonne. Attempts have of recent years been made to invent, to 
restore, and to re-establish feminine terminations to masculine nouns, 
as in poetess, authoress, and sculptress, but there are still numerous 
words that would be better understood if the same alterations were 
made in their terminal syllables. The French have voleur and voleuse, 
but the English have not thief eaa or ro66cr«8S, but must express their 
meaning by female thief y lady thief y and woman thief y which are all 
objectionable and inelegant. 

The English has also the defect of not possessing any better or 
more available words than the affix of the primitive syllable man 
to describe the persons engaged in certain trades, pursuits, and pro- 
fessions, as a butterman, a porkman, an eel-pie man, a sportsman, a 
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literary man, a postman, a workman, a pressman, a showman, a 
ploughman, a night man-^all of which might have b^n more 
elegantly rendered if a grammarian of constructive genius had 
had the ordering of the English language in the earlier days of its 
formation. The same high functionary, in a simpler and ruder state 
of society, before the great bulk of the community had become 
shopkeepers, and when they were almost wholly engaged in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, cattle-dealing, or were workers in metals^ would 
have certainly been able to find and to invent a better word than 
* wholesale ’ to describe murder when it ceased to be the murder of 
a single individual. The English language desperately needs a 
better adjective to det-ignate an indiscrimiTiate mattsaci'c^ than one 
derived from the till or the counting-house. It is almost hopeless, 
however, to expect that such a word will now be invented, or if 
invented that it ^11 meef with general acceptance. Such a combi- 
nation of adjective and noun as ‘indiscriminate massacre’ would 
meet all the requirements of elegance and correctness, and would 
commend itself to the literary community as well as to the general 
public if it could be generally adopted. Wholesale robbery, whole- 
sale swindling, wholesale flattery, and others of a like kind, are 
equally objectionable, though not quite so offensive as ‘ wholesale 
murder,’ and ought to be banished from speech and writing, as by 
•far too suggestive of the shop and the warehouse. The French 
synonym on gros is» not open to the same objection, or so appro- 
priate to a nation of shopkeepers as both the French aud the English 
are. 

Another deficiency in the English language is that of a verb 
which will express the act of drawing anything out of the water. 
We are made to say that we fish a dead body out of the sea or the 
river, and lo Jiah any substance out of the water that has Deen lost 
or thrown into it, although the action might be expressed in a 
synonym, such as draw up, draw out, rescue, haul up, retire from, 
&c. And not only speakers but writers make use of the utterly in- 
appropriate vulgarism of ‘ fish.’ This word ought not to be permitted 
in literature. 

The great strength of the English language, its bone and sinew, 
comes from its Dutch, Flemish, Danish, and other guast-Teutonic 
words, and not from its borrowings from the classic languages of an- 
tiquity, with which it once did and could still dispense. These 
borrowings at the bhst are but ribbons and furbelows that scarcely 
adorn the loveliness of the nude Aphrodite on which they are fastened. 
At one time the Jbhrusting of such weak words into the strong ver- 
nacular was a positive deterioration of the language. It may be said 
to have commenc^ with Chaucer, whose language was by no means 
‘the pure well of English andefiled’ that it is popularly repre- 
sented to be, and was carried out by Lyly, the author of Euphues^ 
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and by Lord Bacon (but happHy not by Shakspeare), by 'Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his Rdigio Medici and Um* Buria^ and to a 
smaller extent by Dryden, Pope, Addison, and Samuel Johnson. 
The innovations of Chaucer and his less illustrious shccessors did 
not, however, take firm hold on the language, or emasculate the 
vigour which it derived from * Piers Ploughman,’ WicliflFe, afid the 
admirable translation of the Bible by the ripe scholars of the time 
of James the First, and is still maintained in the speech of the un- 
educated peasantry. It is, however, fast diminishing under the 
modernising touch of the democratic School Board, that qualifies 
female domestics and tradesmen’s errand-boys to enjoy the penny 
novels and the murder and adultery cases in the newspapers. But 
the coinage of anglicised words of Latin origin is still too abundant, 
and either overload the language by their superfluity or enfeeble it 
by dilution and by distinctions without di^erences. When Samuel 
Johnson would have substituted ‘ post-prandial promenade ’ for ‘ after 
dinner walk,’ he outraged the noble simplicity of the language of 
which he pretended to be a teacher, and put himself on a par with 
the silly young naval lieutenant who ordered a sailor to ‘ extinguish 
the nocturnal luminary ’ instead of calling upon him to *• put out the 
light,’ or the Irish major who ordered his men to lave a dirty soldier 
in the Lifiey, because he thought to waeh him in the Liffey was not 
a sufficiently elegant expression. 

In literature the ladies who gush into novel-writing are worse 
offenders against good taste and the ordinary laws and amenity of the 
language than * the mob of gentlemen who write with ease ’ but 
scarcely with the unaffected elegance and propriety of their predeces- 
sors in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These ladies too 
often write as they talk, although they not unfrequently forget, 
when they have pens in their hands, that something more elevated 
than the gossip of the tea-table or the ball-room is requisite, if they 
would aspire to the dignity of the printed page, or recommend them- 
selves to the favour of the more or less educated multitude who are 
the main support of circulating libraries. They employ words of 
which they do not always understand the meaning, and coin others 
which are not admissible into the dictionaries nor conformable to 
the rules of the language or even to the conventional usages of the 
upper and the lower classes, and not always comprehensible by the 
literate or the illiterate. The following examples, taken from the 
pages of one of the popular stoiy-teUers of the'^day, afford amusing 
specimens of the want of taste and of the perverse ingenuity and 
cleverness of imperfectly educated young women, when suffered to 
run riot in the literary field. It is not my purpose to advertise 
either the name of the authoress or the title of her ij^k, but merely to 
present a few of the specimen bricks of the literary edifice which she 
constructs with the fatal unscrupulousness of what in the slang of the 
. VoL. XXVII.— No. 16^. L 
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day is called a jeirj-builder, to whom stucco is better, as well as 
cheaper, than granite, and lath and plaster than solid oak. 

A gouauMr^djnmA September momiiig. 


An qprteot sunset. 
Vdvet-ofMted stags. 

The awmingnena of the dinner. 
yerfmatter-of-factly. " 

She replied mvhlnngly. 

The taU of her bright eja. 

It was a huut partj. 

A serene Jtower face. 

She said in a vmmded voice. 


A gcid^misted moon. 

A crUp afternoon. 

His head wos in a gri»ly whirl, 

A soul and body biting Dwemhar dawn. 
Having let the glass chokily down. 

The chairs stood on their heads. 

He was cross and furry. 

In a state of invalidhood. 


All these elegant extracts are from one novel. The following are 
tfrom another also written by a lady : — 

1 ever forget my feelings as Frederick and I sneaked out together, with 
'OUT taUs between our legs ? 

He was as handsome as a Gpeek god, and he pleaded with both ?iu ultramarine 
eyes I 

A third female novelist of considerable repute, who writes good 
English when she devotes time and thought to the work as she 
sometimes does, has coined the verb to peacock^ in an article on 
marriage in a monthly magazine. It is to be supposed that by pea- 
cock she means to flaunt or strut as the bird does ; but, whatever she 
means, the word, as used by her, is vulgar and objectionable. 

The great danger to which the purity of the beautiful and suffi- 
ciently 'copious English language is exposed arises from the oflensive 
coinage of wholly ui^necessary and mongrel words by the imperfectly 
educated vulgar, such as to peacock^ just cited, cablegram^ parlous^ 
lengthy, and others that threaten to become permanent blotches 
upon the face of the language. Lengthy means long, though 
edrengthy, with about as much reason, might equally well supersede 
strong. It might, however, grate somewhat harshly upon the not 
very sensitive ears of the people of the present day, if they were 
told that a person had had a leivgthy ride upon a atrengthy horse, or 
that another had had a lengthy struggle with a atrengthy opponent. 
But we may come to that, nevertheless, if the penny press and the 
lady novelists will but set the example. Lengthy, however, it must 
be admitted, has merits of its own, when it signifies tediously long, 
and would cease to be objectionable if only used in that restricted 
sense. The abolition of the distinction between active and passive, 
personal and impersonal verbs, by speakers and writers, is an error. 
They do not reflect that the phrase * he rushed into the battle ’ is 
correct, but that ‘ he rushed the book through the press * is grossly 
incorrect; or that the American boarding-house keeper, who said 
she could ^ eat a hundred boarders, but could only sleep fifty/ used 
the verbs ‘to eat ’^and ‘to sleep’ in a sense that (although it may 
have conveyed the meaning to her uncritical auditory) was a savage 
assault upon Uie head of poor Priscian, and that its perpetrator 
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was guilty of a worse than Yankee outrage upon correct English. 
The slang of the streets and the stables, and of the would-be witty 
and comic young men of the universities and great public schools, is 
another predisposing cause of the increasing vulgarity of vernacular 
English. Brevity may be the soul of wit, but there is neitl^r soul 
nof wit in such fashionable brevities as vet for veterinary surgeon, 
^xama for examinations, 'pvib for public-house, comp for compositor, 
Saturday Paps for Saturday popular concerts, the Zoo for the 
Zoological Grardens, perks for perquisites, thou for thousands, cit for 
citizen, ad for advertisement, hizz for business, and such Americanisms 
as ^ he goes out nights and works mornings.’ 

A still more prevalent and more deeply-rooted inelegancy is the 
use of the possessive case in^uch phrases as ^ a friend of Mr. Jones’s,’ 
* a sister of Mr. Brown’s,* ‘ a whim of Mr. Smith’s,’ where the s with 
the apostrophe is clearly unnecessary. The ‘of’ is quite sufficient 
as a mark of the possessive ; and the French in similar cases would 
say, ‘ un ami de M. Jones,* ‘ unc sopur de M. Brown,’ and ‘ une fan- 
taisie de M. Smith,’ all of which could be correctly and clearly rendered 
in English without the s. This colloquialism should be left to the 
exclusive use of the illiterate, and never suffered to blossom into 
print. 

Five hundred years are but a short time in the history of a nation, 
but long in the history and life of a language, unless the language 
becomes fossilised like Greek and Latin, and only exists in the 
literature of past ages. The language spoken* five hundred years 
ago in England, copious and beautiful as it was, is all but unintelligible 
to the men of the present day, except to a few scholars ; and the 
English of to-day is likely to be as unintelligible to the Americans 
and the Australians of the future as that of Beowulf ta the School 
Board children and the shopkeepers of our time. 

For this reason and for many others, it is incumbent upon us, 
who have inherited the precious literary legacy .of bygone ages, to 
hand it down to posterity as we have received it from our illustrious 
ancestors, of the seventeenth and eighteenth and (now rapidly expiring) 
nineteenth centuries. The abortive proposals of Dean Swift are 
more opportune in our day than they were in his, and the correction, 
improvement, and ascertainment of the English tongue are easier of 
accomplishment by the quiet authority of a Minister of Education, 
whom public opinion is ripe to acknowledge, and whose efforts would 
indubitably be supported by the highest intellects of the time. The 
‘ascertainment’ of what is really and truly the classical English 
language, fireed from the slang, the vulgar colloquialisms, the silly 
coinages of new words, and what may bo called the ‘ gabble ’ of the 
multitude, would not overtask the mental energies of any competent 
lexicographer whose work would receive the imprimatur of the 
Minister of Education. Such a man would not need to wander in 

L 2 
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the bewildering mazes of etymology, where he would be almost as 
certain to lose his way as his predecessors have done, but might 
the literary words of the language into a compact army 
without inquiring into the pedigree of every soldier in the ranks. 
It is tltese generals and commanders of the noble army that fights 
all the battles of civilisation with pens for sword, and thoughts for 
cannon-balls, and that ought not to be encumbered with the ragged 
rabble of camp-followers who pollute the wholesome air with their 
crazy shibboleths and make use of base slang, of no more literary 
value than the hissing of geese or the lowing of cattle. 

The correction and improvement of the language are more dif- 
ficult now than they were in the days of Dean Swift, in consequence 
of the unparalleled extension of an imperfect education among the 
labouring classes in this democratic age, but its ‘ascertainment’ is 
not impossible of accompliehment. The third of the proposals of the 
Dean is easy, if the works of the classic authors of the present and 
the last two centuries are to be the bases of the enterjirise, and if 
the universities, the great public schools, and the Government, by the 
agency of a responsible Minister of Education, will but unite their 
energies and work in concert. 


Chasles Mackay. 
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THE DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Dread of lightning is of all ages ; it is not much lessened by knowledge 
of its nature, even though t^at knowledge enables neutralisation of 
its moht violent effects. Indeed, the awe may well be increased 
when we learn that the lightning flash,* splitting the steeple from 
pinnacle to base, rending the oak, scattering herds in lifeless heaps, 
may be rivalled by the electricity obtained by separating the 
gaseous constituents of a single drop of water. 

Happily deaths from artificially produced electricity have in this 
country been rare. In America, where the protean force is in every-day 
use for lighting streets and houses, and driving machinery, accidents 
have been numerous, and are increasing in frecjnency. Upwards of 
100 lives have been lost in New York alone during the past twelve 
months. Day by day we read that men are killed by the very force 
which flashes the news of their death across tlie world. One is at 
work on a telegraph cable : he touches a lightning wire ; instantly he 
hangs lifeless and burning above the head of a horror-stricken, shriek- 
ing crowd. ( It is said that a woman died of the sight.) A few days 
later a shopman moving a metal show-case was done to death ; in 
his shoe a projecting nail pierced the stocking, and thus helped on 
his fiite. Quite recently a workman died on the roof of a building 
alone, unseen, and for some hours unsought for r the wire he was at 
work upon, by some mismanagement, carried a greater current than 
it was intended to do. In consequence of these accidents some 
80,000 miles of overhead electric wires in New York are ordered to 
he taken down. » 

The electric conductors laid in subways are at times sources of 
danger. A succession of tremendous lightning flashes from the sky 
would be required to equal the effect of an accidental concentration 
of electricity in one of these conductors which Mr. Edison thus 
describes ; — 

Near the corner of William and Wall Streets, New Ydik, the undciground con- 
ductors of the Edison Illuminating Company Iwcame crossed, and the current, 
which was passing through them at a pressure of only 110 volts, melted not only 
the wires, but several feet of iron tubing in which they were encased, and reduced 
the paving stones within a radius of three or four feet to a molten mass. 
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Aocording to Mr. Westinghouse, the Edison underground lues leak 
in a diort time •after they have been laid, and it is possible to draw 
ofiF a sufficient quantity of electricity to light a number of lamps when 
connection is made between a water pipe and one of the mains. 

Thg American municipalities have some ground for their conten- 
tion that the enormous expansion of the new industry has created a 
somewhat contemptuous familiarity with its dangers in place of the 
wholesome dread which sought for every possible safeguard. 

Our own experience is yet to come. Already are overhead wires 
and underground conductors being laid in every direction to supply 
electricity in quantity and of intensity hitherto unknown in England. 

The public have the right to insist that the users of force 
dangerous to life and pro^rty shall l^ve ascertained and secured 
the conditions necessary for their own safety, and, above all, that they 
shall not in any way interfere with the physical or mental comfort of 
those who do not use it. 

Even in the interest of the electric lighting and power comx>anies 
it is imperative that the public shall be assured that telegraph and 
telephone wires, gas and water pipes, railings, and gratings of 
houses, posts and pavements will always be as absolutely free to their 
use as now. 

Sufficiently stringent regulations will no doubt be made at some 
future time. Would it not be better that they should be made before 
accidents happen rather than after ? 

Electricity is dangerous in three ways. When in great quantity 
but of small intensity, it destroys by fusion conductors of insufficient 
capacity and semi-conductors. When of high intensity it destroys 
insufficient or semi-conductors by disruption or heating or both, and 
has the tendency to leave the road laid down for it and cut out a new 
path for itself. Thirdly, whenever electricity enters or leaves an 
electric conductor, it, by its mere presence in one, evokes a momen- 
tary current of electricity in neighbouring conductors ; this is termed 
induction. 

Voltaic electricity, the current produced between a zinc and 
a copperplate sunk in an oxidising liquid, is electricity of low tension ; 
if the plates are large and the liquid active, the quantity will be 
great. Two plates coiled in a tank as*big round as the dome of St. 
Paul’s would produce electricity sufficient in quantity to light a great 
part of the City, to melt a bar of iron like a tallow candle; its current 
turned into a system of conductors of insufficient size would carry 
fire and destruction wherever it went. Nevertheless, the intensity 
would be scarcely more than that of a cell made up of a brass thim- 
ble and a bit of zinc, viz., about one < volt,* and would be unfelt by the 
human body. The equivalent of one hundred such cells, in djmamo- 
electric machines, is proposed for a London district. When voltaic 
cells are connected in sequence, Le. so that ^e current passes through 
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in BUcoeBBion, the intensity is mnltiplied, tlie quantity remaining 
constant. The late Dr. De la Bne, with a batteiy of 1 1,000 cells, ol> 
tained electricity of sufficient intensity at the terminals to leap across 
a space in the air of nearly three-quarters of an inch. The shock from 
this batteiy would have caused instant death, and eztraordii^^ pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid chance contact with any part of it or 
its connections. Dynamo machines of nearly equal poteni^ are 
being constructed. 

The apparatus so often seen in the streets, whereby a moderate 
amount of electric tetanus can be experienced for a penny, is an 
example of electric induction. The current of a few cells is made to 
circulate round a bobbin or reel of insulated wires, on its way back 
having to pass through a little magnetic arrangement which makes 
and breaks the circuit many times in a second. Outside this primary 
coil of wires, but not in contact with it, it wound a large coil of much 
finer wire, the two extremities of which are connected to brass handles 
to be grasped by the experimenter. There is no connection between 
the first and the second coil. Every time the low-tension current 
enters or leaves the primary or inner coil a current of higher ‘ potential * 
passes through the secondary or outer coil ; thus a ‘ potential * of two 
or three volts is made to induce a potential (ten or fifteen volts in 
the case quoted) dependent on the relative length and fineness of the 
two separate coils. Induction coils have been made of great capacity. 
Dr. Spottiswoode constructed one which ^hen worked with a few cells 
producing an imperceptible shock induced in the secondary coil 
electricity of tension sufficient to flash across four or five feet of air, 
and pierce glass a quarter of an inch thick. 

In electric lighting induction coils of converse construction are 
employed, the primary coil being of fine wire, and the secondary or 
induction coil of the thicker wire. These coils convert high-tension 
into low-tension electricity, and under the name of ‘ converters * are 
already in use in several electric lighting systenjs. 

Electricity for lighting and other purposes is now universally 
produced by means of dynamo machines founded on Faraday’s dis- 
covery of magneto-electricity. 31omentary currents in alternate 
directions are induced in coils of wire passing the poles of powerful 
magnets, by rotating these coils between the poles. In some machines 
these induced currents are immediately carried off to do the required 
work ; these are termed alternating-current machines. They are 
commonly worked at an electric tension of 1,000 volts, enabling a 
large number of arc or other lamps to be worked in series — or the 
current passes into a ‘ converter ’ as above described, and is thus 
reduced to a tension of 100 volts. 

Generally, however, the alternating current is by an ingenious 
arrangement twisted round upon itself in the machine, so that when 
the separate impulses ^jeave it they are all in the same direction. 
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These machines are termed continuous current machines. TJhey, like 
the alternating-current machines, can be made of any desired * po- 
tential ’ or electric pressure. 

The physiological effects of alternating currents of electricity are 
very d^perent from those of continuous currents. In the former case 
10 to 15 volts are as much as can be borne for any length of time, 
whereas in the latter as much as 100 volts can be endured, though 
even here much depends on the quantity. Westinghouse says, * With 
even less than 100 volts it is x>ainfnl beyond endurance to grasp 
firmly with the hands the brushes or any bright brass work of a 
large dynamo or to grasp any metal connected with the wires.* 

A 220 volt continuous current will burn the human body if the 
flesh is in contact with the conductors, .that is if the skin is broken. 
A current of 90 volts will bum meat, boil water, melt cast iron. In 
Mr. Edison’s experiments a continuous current of 400 volts killed a 
dog in 40 seconds ; 304 volts did not kill in .30 seconds. A current 
of 1,000 volts killed a large strong dog instantly. The alternating 
current he found to be much more hurtful ; 1 20 volts killed, and 
100 volts may cause death; 200 certainly will. The hands are 
unable to relinquish the grasp of a conductor carrying an alterna- 
ting current of more than about 20 volts ; this adds materially to 
the danger of this system. 

Death by electricity is not alwjiys instantaneous. A person fixed 
to the conductors by an aUeraating current might live some time 
before death released him from his sufferings ; and it is to be feared 
that this sometimes happens. 

In America the alternating currents pass through the streets at 
a pressure of 1,000 volts. Arriving at the place to be lit, the wires 
pass into a converter as described above, and the lights are worked 
at a pressure of 100 volts. There is always some danger of the 
‘ converter ’ being pierced, in which case the house wires would be 
fused if nothing worse happened, and the house would almost cer- 
tainly be set on fire. This is no imaginary danger. Mr. Edison, 
corroborating the experience of many other workers, points out that 
the insulating material, under the continued stress of millions of 
strong currents in opposite directions, undergoes molecular change, 
and ultimately becomes so disintegrated that piercing and disruption 
follows. It is common experience that such is the end of an induction 
coil. 

The conditions of absolute safety, as we know them at present, 
are, conducting wires of large size and great caj)acity and conduc- 
tivity, perfect insulation, currents of low tension, and installations 
for limited areas. 

It is commonly said that, to save cost of conductors, a higher 
potential than any known in New York will be carried through the 
streets of Londoi^ and the appalling intensity of 10,000 to 15,000 
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volts is talked of ! Apparently the following regnlation of the Board 
of Trade contemplates such action: — Every high-pressure aerial 
conductor must be insulated with a durable and efficient material^ 
to be approved by the Board of Trade, to a thickness of not less than 
one-tenth of an inch, and in cases where the extreme potential in the 
circuit exceeds 2,000 volts, the thickness of insulation must^not be 
less in inches or parts of an inch than the number obtained by dividing 
the number expressing the volts by 20,000.’ 

Thus it appears that the existing regulations permit any pressure 
the electric companies may desire to use. 

Sir William Thomson holds that ^ nothing beyond 200 volts, on 
any account, should be admitted into a house or ship.’ It may be 
asked — Why, then, into the streets ? 8,000 volts* pressure was 
surely safer in Dr. Be la Eue’s house than in the highways and by- 
ways of London, where the insulation is ^able to be disturbed every 
time a gas- or water-jjipe is hunted for or the road opened for 
drainage purposes. 

Beyond this there is a further and perhaps still greater because 
unrecognised danger. Currents of 10,000 to 20,000 volts have power 
of inducing currents in surrounding conductors at a very considerable 
distance. At the Royal Institution recently a rapid succession of 
discharges of a Leyden jar, through a wire running round the front 
of the gallery, caused by induction at a distance of 8 or 10 feet the 
points and interstices of the gold leaves ornamenting the wall of the 
theatre and the metal gratings of the vehtilatojs to scintillate with 
bright sparks : given an escape of gas, and the theatre might have 
been fired. 

In the neighbourhood of a wire carrying an alternating current 
of 20,000 volts, wires carrying harmless currents become dangerous, 
for in addition to the risk of contamination by leakage, they are 
liable to carry induced currents. 

Large installations of electricity introduce fresh risks. There is 
danger to property if quantity is very great, evenlhough potential be 
low. There is danger to life if potential be high. 

Fortunately it is ordered * that the Board of Trade may from 
time to time make such regulations as they may think expedient for 
securing the safety of the public from personal injury or from fire or 
otherwise.* 

Many people think that the time for such regulations is noio I 

Charles W. Vincent. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TITHES. 


As Parliament is to be asked when it re-assembles to consider another 
Tithe Bill, a careful study of what occurred with regard to the abor- 
tive Bill on this subject of the last session can hardly fail to be useful, 
especially as the proceedings upon it in the House of Commons are 
&r from encouraging as V> the manner in which the question is 
likely to be dealt with when it is again taken up. Few impartial 
observers will deny that these proceedings were discreditable both to 
the members who took the chief part in them, and to the House 
itself. In this observation I do not refer solely or even princii)ally 
to the obstructive action of the Pamellite party and their English 
allies ; what is even more to be regretted is the want of firmness and 
judgment displayed in the management of this business by the 
servants of the Crown, and the fact that some of their independent 
supporters objected to their measure on grounds which indicate that 
they have adopted yews oh the subject which I regard as mistaken 
and dangerous. Their adoption of these views, and the undecided 
manner in which they were met by the members of the Government, 
seem hard to account for except by supposing that there must be a 
very imperfect knowledge of the reasons for adopting the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act of 1836 on the part both of the objectors to the Bill 
and of its official supporters. Nor is this lack of accurate knowledge 
on the subject to be wondered at ; of the active politicians of the 
present day the majority were hardly bom when the Commutation 
Act was passed, and hardly any had then reached an .age at which 
they could be expected to take interest in such a subject. But as 
a knowledge of the state of things which led to the Commutation 
Act, and of the grounds on which it was passed with the general 
assent of all parties, is indispensable in order to form a sound judg- 
ment as to what amendments it may now be expedient to make in 
the measure, it may be useful that, as the last survivor of those who 
took an active part in passing it, and in carrying it through Parlia- 
ment, I should call the attention of the present generation to frusts 
and considerations 6f which they may well be ignorant 

In 1836, when j;he Bill for the commutation of tithes was brought 
forward, there had been for some years loud and increasing comjdaints 
of the hardships inflicted on the owners and occupiers of land by the 
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maimer in which tithes were then levied. No one at that time 
denied that tithes formed a charge upon land from which its owners 
had not the slightest claim to be relieved. It was a charge to which 
their land had been subject long before it came into the possession 
of those from whom their title to it was d^ved, and they had no 
more right to ask that the tithes they had to pay should be ^ven to 
them than that their estates should be increased by adding to them 
adjoining fields. This has always been so distinctly recognised, that 
when the monasteries were dissolved under Henry the Eighth the 
tithes they held were not given up to the owners of the land liable to 
them, but were granted by the king to others. But, on the other 
hand, it was asserted with truth, that giving to the titheowner a 
right to one-tenth of the gross produce t>f the land not only led to 
mischievous disputes and ill-feeling between the payers and receivers 
of tithes, but was also a serious obstacle to improvement, since one- 
tenth of the additional produce obtained from land by expensive im- 
provements would often amount to the whole of what the owners 
could expect to gain from them after paying ordinary interest on the 
money they had cost. In a rude state of society tithes levied in 
kind probably afford the most convenient mode of raising a revenue 
from land, and accordingly we find that from the very earliest ages 
they have been used for that purpose in the dawn of civilisation. 
But as civilisation advances, and population and wealth increase with 
it, a larger and larger outlay of capital becomes necessary to provide 
subsistence for growing numbers from*a limijbed territory. This 
change of circumstances is a necessary consequence of the progress 
of a prosperous nation, and when it takes place, to call upon the 
cultivators of the soil to give up a tenth of its gross produce is at- 
tended with extreme inconvenience and becomes a highly injurious 
obstacle to improvement. In 1836 this state of things had existed 
in England for many years, and had become a cause of discontent 
which it was generally felt ought to be removed. After much dis- 
cussion it had at length also come to be pretty generally agreed that 
upon the whole the fairest, and the only practicable, mode* of getting 
rid of the grievance would be to relieve land from the obligation to 
pay tithes in kind to which it was generally subject, imposing upon 
it, instead, a fixed annual charge equal to the average amount actu- 
ally received by the titheowner during a certain number of past 
years. Accordingly the Act of 1836 provided that tithes should 
cease to be levied, and that in lieu of them a rent-charge should be 
imposed on the lands liable to them equal to the average amount 
actually received for them by the titheowner during the seven 
previous years. Very careful arrangements weS’e made for ascertain- 
ing what had been the real amount of tithes pbtained during the 
years in question in every parish, and for apportioning this amount 
on the different lands within it. The very able men who were 
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appointed tithe commissionerB accomplished this laborious jand diffi- 
cult task in less time and with more success than could well haye 
been expected. 

The settlement of a veiy difficult question which was thus accom- 
plished was by no means free from objections, one of the most 
serious it was open to being that it gave a permanent advantage to 
persons who had successfully resisted the full payment of what was 
due from them on account of tithes over those who had more 
honestly paid what they owed. As a general rule throughout the 
kingdom, the amount actually paid as tithe had been much less than 
the titheowners were legally entitled to demand, except when tithes 
had to be paid to laymen, either as impropriators, or as lessees for 
long terms under bishops or ecclesiastical or collegiate bodies. 
These lay receivers of tithes had usually insisted upon and obtained 
payment in full of their claims, but the parochial clergy, who were 
the largest titheowners, had most commonly acquiesced in having 
deductions (often veiy large deductions) made from the amount 
they were entitled to claim as tithe. The amount of these deduc- 
tions varied much in different counties, and it is worthy of notice 
that the counties in which they were habitually the largest were 
those in which the outcry against tithes had been the loudest. In 
the south-western counties the clamour raised against tithes had 
long been very serious, and it was in them that the clergy had met 
with most difficulty in obtaining their proper income, and had habi- 
tually submitted tew the largest sacrifice of their rights. On the 
other hand, in this countj' (Northumberland) serious difficulty had 
never^ or very rarely, been met with in collecting sometimes the 
whole, almost always nearly the whole, amount of tithes due by the 
occupiers of the land, yet here there was little or no complaint on 
the subject. That the amount of the rent-charge to which land was 
made liable in commutation for tithes should in this manner have 
been more or less reduced, according to the greater or less success 
with which full payment of what was due to the titheow ner had been 
resisted, was greatly to be regretted, as it created an evil precedent, 
but it was unavoidable. In many parts of England the rural clergy 
had so long been used, from very praiseworthy motives, to abstain 
from enforcing their full claims to tithes by legal means, that a feel- 
ing had grown up among the owners and occupiers of land that they 
had a right to large deductions from what they were by law bound 
to pay. If in this state of things the Commutation Act had been 
brought forward in such a form as to require the rent-charges, given 
in lieu of tithe, to be fixed according to the real value of the tenth 
part of the gross pr&duce of the land, it is not likely that the mea- 
flure could have be^n passed, nor could it have been easily enforced 
«yen if Parliament had accepted it. In spite, therefore, of its fruits, 
I am convinced that the airangement which was made was the best 
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that could have been adopted,* and in more than half a century 
which haff gone by since it came into force it has conferred benefits 
upon the nation for which it ought to be grateful to Mr. Jones, who is 
entitled to the chief credit for having devised the measure. By the 
passing of this Act all serious difficulties in the collection oMithes 
were removed, and what had been a fertile source of ill-will between 
the clergy and their parishioners had been almost entirely got rid of 
until, within a very short time, an exceedingly unprincipled agitation 
was got up on the subject in one part of the kingdom. Freeing the 
clergy from their former invidious position was in itself an impor- 
tant advantage to the country ; it was another, and not a less valua- 
ble one, that by substituting a fixed rent-charge upon land for its 
former liability to a demand for a tenth of the gross produce, Eng- 
lish agriculture was relieved from what had been one of the greatest 
impediments to its improvement. This change enabled the owners 
and occupiers of land to apply in its improvement whatever labour 
and money they thought fit, with the certainty of reaping the whole 
fruits of their enterprise. But for this change it would have been 
practically impossible to have employed in draining and in other use- 
ful works the enormous sums which, since 1836, have been invested 
in the improvement of land ; in draining alone it is shown by au- 
thentic returns that many millions have been spent. Other causes 
have, no doubt, greatly contributed during these years to give a stimu- 
lus to agricultural improvement, and especially the abolition of the 
old com law, which, ten years after the passing of the Commutation 
Act, gave a fresh spur to improved cultivation of* the soil. Still the 
commutation of tithes was an indispensable preliminary to the great 
development of industry in this direction that followed it, and must 
therefore be regarded as having added very largely to the total value 
of the land held by English owners. 1 do not mean to assert that 
the whole of this advantage was conferred upon them at the cost of 
the titheowners, since a part, perhaps the larger part, of the increased 
value given to land has arisen from its having been rendered possi- 
ble, which it was not before, to invest money in improving it without 
adding to the burden of tithes. But the value of the boon given to 
landowners was not diminished by the fact that it was not entirely, 
though certainly in great part, derived from the sacrifice the Act im- 
posed on the owners of tithes. If tithes in their old form had not 
been abolished, though the progress of agriculture would have been 
much slower than it was when this obstacle to improvement was got 
rid of, there is no reason to suppose that it would not have continued 
to go on so long as the wealth and population of the nation were in- 

• 

> I have not adverted to the clauses relating to extraonlinary tithes, which were 
felt at the time to be a blot on the measure, because they vc rid of, and it 

is therefore not worth while explaining the reasons which made their introduction 
into the Bill unavoidable, and caused it to be assented to, though most unwillingly. 
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creasing, and every addition to tbe annual produce of the soil would 
have caused a corresponding addition to the amount its Assessors 
would have been bound to pay to the titheowners, who to that ex- 
tent were losers by the measure. Besides this loss of a considerable 
prospective increase of its revenue, the Church submitted to a fur- 
ther afld large sacrifice of the income to which it was legally en- 
titled by acquiescing in having the actual receipts on account of 
tithes in past years accepted as the measure of the permanent rent- 
charge to be imposed on land for the future. These receipts, as I 
have shown, fell far short of what the clergy had had a full right to 
demand, and the difference represented a large surrender of property 
made to the owners of the soil. 

It was greatly to the credit of the heads of the Church, and of 
the clergy generally, that, although they were well aware how much 
of what were the incontestj.ble pecuniary rights of the Church would 
be taken away by the measure brought before Parliament in 1836, 
their anxiety not to stand in the way of what was justly considered 
to be greatly for the public good induced them to allow the Bill to 
pass without serious opposition. In doing so the Church acted 
wisely as well as generously ; it submitted to a considerable pecu- 
niary loss ; but, on the other hand, by (he passing of the Commutation 
Act the parochial clergy were relieved from the annual recurrence of 
an irritating question as to what was the sum they were entitled to 
demand on account of tithes, or from being compelled, as they some- 
times were, to obtain the iftcome they depended upon for support by 
taking their tithes in kind. It was a gain of the greatest importance 
for the usefulness of the Church that, instead of being derived from 
60 vexatious an impost as tithes had become, the income of the paro- 
chial clergy was secured to them by a rent-charge on the land, of 
which the amount was settled once for all, and for the payment of 
which the owners of the soil were made responsible.^ This gain was 

^ This Tras unquestionably tlie object of the Commutation Act, tbou^'h it 1 as of lato 
been otherwise understobd from an erroneous intcrj>reta1ion put upci». the clauses it 
contains makinf? the amount of rcnt-charpre payable by land depend upon the average 
price of corn during avven years. It has been assumed that tiicse clauses were meant 
to make the amount of the charge upon land vary according to the variations w hich 
might take place in the \aluc of its produce, but this is a comidetc misconeeption of 
their purpose, as I have more than once had oc(>asion t(» point out. If they liad l>ocn 
intended to make the rent-charge fixed upon land vary acconling to the varying value 
of its products, it would have been absurd to take the average price of corn during 
the previous seven years as the measure of what was to be paid for rent -charge in 
each year; the price of com during the current year would have determined the 
amount, as it did under the Scotch law of teinds. The purpose of the clauses in 
question in the Commutation Act was the very different one of guanling the Chuxch 
against the loss which it was hupposc<l it might suslain by a great fall in the value of 
gold- When the Commiifation Act was passed many pers«jns believed that in conse- 
quence of the discovery of new gold mines the ^ah 1 e of gold was almost sure to fall, 
and might possibly do sd as largely as it did after the diseovery of America. It was 
therefore hii])pc)sed (wTonglyas it turned out) tlial fora perntanent arrangement gold 
would afford a Icbu secure measure of value than the in ice of com, inuvidedthat this 
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well purchased £or the Church, by its abandoning both its right to a 
gradual increase of its revenue from tithes, and also in no inconsider- 
able part of that to which it was actually entitled. 

1 can affirm with confidence the strict accuracy of the account I 
have just given of the objects of the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836, and of the reasons which led to its b^ing passed with such 
general assent on the part of those whose interests it affected. It 
now remains for me to show the important bearing of the frets I have 
stated on the question whether any, and if any, what, changes ought 
now to be made in the law as it was then settled. In the votes of 
the House of Commons there is a long list of the amendments that 
were to have been moved if the consideration of the Tithe Bill of 
last session had been proceeded with, and the first remark that occurs 
to me upon reading these anfendments is, that a large proportion of 
them would, if adopted, have had the effect of diminishing to a 
greater or less extent the value of the property of titheowners for 
the benefit of the persons to whom land subject to tithe rent-charges 
belongs. I say advisedly, for the benefit of those to whom the land 
subject to tithe rent-charges belongs, for, though the truth seems to 
be often and strangely overlooked, they are the persons who would 
be the real gainers by any reduction of these rent-charges. Upon 
this point there is no room for doubt : tenants in bargaining for farms 
are guided by what they consider to be the net value of the land 
in deciding what rent they will consent to pay. They calculate what 
will have to be deducted from the gross produce of the land on ac- 
count of rates, tithe rent-charges, or any other charges they may 
have to meet under their agreement with their landlords, in order to 
judge what rents they can afford to pay. Accordingly, every man 
who has had anything to do with letting or taking farms is perfectly 
aware that when a farm is let tithe-free it commands a rent higher 
than the rent that could be obtained for it if it were let subject to tithe 
rent-charge by the amount of that charge. I may be allowed to add 
that I believe (and for many years 1 have acted on that view of the 
subject) that, since 1836, to let their land tithe-free is the right 
course for landlords to take, not only because it is that which they 
were clearly expected to follow when the Commutation Act was passed, 
and which is most fair to those entitled to rent-charges on their 

price was taken upon the average of a sufficient number of years to correct the great 
inequality there would otlierwiho lla^ e been in the amount of the ront-cliarge in good 
and ba<l seasons. lIa^ing taken i)art in the discussions in which this arrangement 
W'as selth'd before it w’jis subinittod to Parliament, 1 can aN*«ert inoM positively that 
the aeeoiint I have now given of the reasons for adopting it is correct. I l>elieve,but 
on this ])(»int my memory docs not enable me to spook with certainty, that the first sug- 
gestion of this mode of dealing with the subject came fi»in pcr.*.ons who spoke on 
l)ehulf of the Chnreh. I may add that the owners of the soil were clearly made re- 
sponsible for the payment of the reiit-chaiges substituted foi^tithes, since if they were 
left un])ald,nnd could not be otherwise recovered, those cntitlwl to them were enabled 
to take possession of the land. 
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estates, but also because it is what is most for their own interest. 
The reason for regarding it as for the interest of landlords to let their 
land tithe-free, taking upon themselves the obligation to pay the 
rent-charge, is easily explained. If the payment of tithe rent-charge 
is imposed upon a tenant and he should neglect to make it, and then 
unfortunately become Insolvent, the person entitled to the rent- 
charge has a right to recover all arrears, for a period not exceeding 
two years, either by distress on the stock found on the property or, 
if t-^ia should be insufficient, by taking possession of the land itself. 
The landlord already would have virtually paid the rent-charge by 
allowing for its amount in the rent he accepted from his tenant, but 
this would not save him from having to pay it again to the person 
entitled to receive it in or^er to avoid the loss of his land. The risk 
to the landlord of being thus compelled to pay the rent-charge on his 
property twice over is by no means an imaginary one. I know of 
at least one case in which d second payment was successfully enforced 
against the owner of a farm subject to a tithe rent-charge which the 
tenant was bound, but had neglected, to pay. 

Perhaps it may be said that there are many cases in which the 
total amount of rent and of tithe which the tenant formerly paid 
was not more than he could well afford ; but that in the bad times 
we have lately had it has been impossible for him to pay both, and 
that it is therefore unreasonable to refuse him some reduction of 
the tithe rent-charge. I am quite aware that there are many cases 
in which a redaction of the amount tenants have to pay for their 
land is absolutely necessary ; indeed, 1 believe that there are very 
few farms on which it has been possible to resist the demands of 
tenants for a reduction, and that landlords have almost universally 
been obliged to consent to a diminution of their income, which they 
have felt very severely. Of this fact there can be no question, but it 
by no means follows that it would be just to throw any part of the loss 
arising from the diminished return, now obtainable from land, on the 
titheowner instead of on the owner of the soil. This is what was 
contended for by many members of the House of Commons in the 
recent discussions, and not exclusively by those on one side of the 
House, but the arguments they urged in support of their conclusion 
seem to me quite unable to stand even a slight scrutiny. The most 
plausible of these arguments was that tithes now bear a far larger 
proportion to rent than they did fifteen or twenty years ago, and that 
it would therefore be just to reduce the rent-charges so as to preserve 
the former proportion between the two. This would be a very good 
argument if the tithe rent-charges had been settled with a view to 
their bearing a definite ratio to the letting values of land ; but this 
was not what was intended by the measure. If it had been so, pro- 
vision must have be&n made in the Act for increasing the charge in 
prosperous times, and less than twenty years ago any such provision 
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TTOuld have given the titheowner a claim to a larger income than he 
received.* But this would have been directly opposed to the very 
principle of the measure, of which the whole object was to impose a 
fised and permanent charge upon land, in lieu of the fluctuating and 
uncertain burthen of tithes. This permanence and flxity of the 
charge assessed to titheowners was the consideration granted to them 
in return for a great deduction made by Parliament from the real 
value of their ancient and legal claim upon the land. By the Com- 
mutation Act titheowners became entitled to receive from the 
owners of the soil a certain annual payment, subject only to a 
variation of which the rules were carefully laid down, and which 
were intended to insure, as far as possible, the uniformity of the 
charge within narrow limits for all time td come. The income thus 
secured to the owners of tithe was not to be increased, neither was 
it to be diminished. During half a century the arrangement has 
been one by which the owners of the soil have been large gainers, 
and it would be a gross injustice if, after they have so long enjoyed 
this advantage from it, they should now insist upon its being altered 
because they feel the pressure of bad times. There are other 
charges ujicn land of which the burthen has been far more incon- 
veniently increased by the bad times than that imposed by the 
Commutation Act. For instance, there are many landed estates 
having mortgages upon them, of which the interest could formerly 
be paid by the owners of the property without serious difficulty, but 
of which the rents now yield to the possessors of^the land very small 
incomes indeed, and in some cases none at all, after paying the 
interest they have to provide for. Yet nobody has yet ventured to 
suggest that the interest on mortgages should be reduced by law, 
because the bad times have brought such severe distress on the 
owners of encumbered estates. Titheowners have quite as much 
right to receive, undiminished, the incomes assured to them by the 
Commutation Act as capitalists have to the interests due to them on 
their mortgages until the mortgagers can pay them ofi*, and Parlia- 
ment cannot pass a law to take away from either the one or the 
other any part of what is due to them, without acting in open viola- 
tion of the first principles of justice, and giving a disastrous shock 
to the public feeling of the security of every kind of property from 
spoliation. 

For this reason I hold that Parliament ought to reject every pro 
posal for altering the Tithe Commutation Act in such a manner as 
to inflict a loss of property on titheowners, but at the same time I 
admit that some amendment of that Act is required. In some parts 
of the kingdom — chiefly, if not exclusively, in* Wales — diffic^ties 
have arisen in collecting tithe rent-charge, and jn maintaining the 
authority of the law, which it would probably be hard now to over- 
come without the aid of legislation. That such a state of things 
VoL. XXVII.— No. r55. M 
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should have been allowed to grow up implies, in my opinion, grave 
faults on the part both of her Majesty’s Ministers and of landowners 
in the district where it exists, but what these faults may have been 
is a less urgent matter for consideration than how the difficulties 
that are acknowledged to exist ought now to be dealt with. 

Ihe measure first proposed for this purpose by the Government in 
the last session of Parliament was directed to the giving of greater 
ffidlities for enforcing the claims of titheowners. I much doubt 
whether it was well devised for attaining this object, but at all events 
the object was a right one ; and the principle of the Bill originally 
brought in having been sound, if it had obtained the assent of Parlia- 
ment and had been vigorously acted upon it would probably have 
proved successful. Unfortunately this assent was not obtained, and 
though the manner in which the Bill Was opposed can hardly be too 
severely condemned, I cannot think that the blame for its failure 
rests entirely with its opponents. The faults of the measure, and 
the lack of firmness shown by her Majesty’s Ministers both in deal- 
ing with the agitation in Wales against tithes in its first beginning, 
and also in their mode of introducing and defending their Bill, seem 
to me to have had at least as much to do with its having been lost 
as the obstructive action of their adversaries. Much more than was 
attempted might have been done by a vigorous exercise of the 
executive powers of the Government to put down insubordination in 
its beginning, and its speedily rising into open defiance of the con- 
stituted authorities was only the natural consequence of the irresolu> 
tion with which it was at first dealt with. So, too, when the defiance 
of authority had come to such a pass that it was considered necessary 
to ask for the aid of Parliament to enforce the law, this ax)peal was 
not made in such a manner as to render it likely to succeed. The 
duty of Parliament and of the Government to maintain the authority 
of the law, and to protect all the Queen’s subjects from having their 
acknowledged rights withheld from them by violence, and also the 
justice of the claim of the titheowners to the full payment of the 
rent-charges awarded to them under the Act of 1836, ought to have 
been clearly explained and firmly asserted. 

A very different tone was taken by members of the administration 
in proposing and supporting the Bill they submitted to the House of 
Commons. Their language was not that of men boldly defending a 
measure they felt to be right, but had almost the character of an 
apology for proposing it, and came dangerously near to implying that 
being required to pay the tithe rent-charges upon land was a grievance 
of which its owners and occupiers had a right to complain, and which 
afforded some excuse for the lawless violence with which the ordinary 
legal process for enforcing the payment of these charges had been re- 
sisted. That a m&snre so feebly defended should have obtained little 
support can be no matter for surprise to anyone, but the course 
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by ber Majesty’s Ministers vben they discovered the formidable 
character*of the opposition to the Bill they had brought in may well 
be regarded not only with surprise but with amazement. If they 
had merely withdrawn the Bill they would probably have been gene- 
rally thought to have shown a want either of foresight and judgment 
in asking Parliament to pass an ill-considered measure, or blse of 
firmness in giving up a good one which they had very lately declared 
to be urgently required in order to maintain the public peace. Still 
the lateness of the session and the temper of the House of Commons 
might have been plausibly pleaded in excuse for their having given 
way ; what they did admits of no such apology. Instead of with- 
drawing the Bill, the Attorney-General on behalf of the Government 
gave notice that he would move in committee amendments which 
would have entirely altered Its character. As originally proposed, 
the Bill was one for enabling titheowners more easily and effectually 
to obtain payment of tithe rent-charges from those who endeavoured 
by combination and violence to prevent the execution of legal process 
for the recovery of money due from them. By the amendments the 
Attorney-General gave notice of moving the measure would have 
been converted into one which, instead of giving greater facilities to 
the owners of tithe rent-charges for obtaining payment of their just 
claims, would have deprived them of their most effectual means of 
doing so, would have thrown new difficulties in their way, and would 
further have made a large inroad on the property secured to them 
by the Commutation Act. That is to say, if the Bill had been passed 
in the shape proposed by the Attorney-General, those who had 
suffered wrong from lawless violence would have had a further loss 
inflicted upon them by Parliament for the benefit of those by whom 
the wrong had been done. 

Some simple considerations will, I think, suffice to show that this 
is what would have been the real effect of the Bill with the amend- 
ments suggested. Up to 1836 tithes had from early times been a 
first charge on the gross produce of the land,^ and green boughs stuck 
into eveiy tenth of the shocks of com in a field marked them as the 
property of the titheowner, and protected them against seizure by 
the landlord when he had occasion to recover his rent by distress. 
The priority of the titheowners’ claims to those of the landlords was 
thus secured, and it was maintained under the Commutation Act by 
the clauses which enabled titheowners to take possession of the 
land itself if sufficient distress was not found upon it to meet un- 
discharged payments for rent-charges which had fallen due within 
two years. For this effectual provision for securing the payment of 

• 

* By the Statute 2 & 3 Edward VI. c. 13 it is enacted * that if any person shall 
oaxry off his prestial tithes before the tenth part is duly set for^h,. or shall with- 
draw his tithes of the same or hinder the proprietor of the tithes from canying them 
away, each offender shall pay doable the value of the tithes, with costA* 

• H 2 
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tithe rent-charges as the first charges on land subject to them, the 
amendments which stand in the order book of the House of tSommons 
in the name of the Attorney-General would have substituted a 
power to the County Court, on the application of a person entitled 
to any tithe rent-charge, to order what might appear to the Court to 
be du^ * to be paid out of the rents and profits of the lands ’ subject 
to the rent-charge, and then proceed to add that ^ the Court, on being 
satisfied by evidence that it is just so to do, shall make such order 
for the remission of part of the sum claimed as will prevent the total 
sum paid for rent-charge during the period of twelve months pre- 
ceding the day on which the sum claimed became due from exceeding 
the annual sum which under all the circumstances of the case may 
reasonably be taken to harve been the net profit of the lands daring 
those twelve months, and if there were no such net profit, the whole 
sum may be remitted, ^nd the amount so remitted shall not be 
recoverable.* This subsection (two) of the very extraordinary clause 
which her Majesty’s Ministers intended to have asked Parliament to 
enact is exceedingly difficult to understand. It suggests a question 
of vital importance to the parties concerned, to which I cannot find 
that it supplies any answer. What is meant by the ‘ net profit of 
the lands’ during twelve months, which the amount of the tithe rent 
upon them which is to be recoverable is never to be allowed to exceed ? 
Does this ‘ net profit ’ mean what is left to the tenant after paying 
his rent to the landlord as well as the expen sesofculti vat ion ? From 
the next subsection^f three*) it may be inferred that this is what is in- 
tended, as it is there jirovided that, ‘ in considering the net profit of 
land occupied by the owner, regard shall be had to the rent which 
might be obtained for the land if let to a tenant, and also to tlie value 
of such occupation to the owner.’ Taking these two subsections 
together, it seems hardly possible to put any other interpretation upon 
the clause than that which would leave to the titheowner no more of 
the property, on which he has now the first claim, than what would 
remain to him after the landlord and his tenant had been allowed to 
deduct a very ill-defined amount from the rent-charge he is by law 
entitled to demand. Perhaps it may be said that I have misunderstood 
the Attorney-General’s proposed clause, and from its obscurity I should 
not be surprised to find that I have failed to put upon it a strictly 
correct construction. But, be this as it may, it is at all events plain 
that the clause as it stands would empower the County Court in some 
circumstances or other to deprive the owner of a tithe rent-charge 
of a part or the whole of what might be due to him on account of 
this charge, which had been awarded to him as a permanent one not 
liable to diminution, in lieu of the right taken from him of drawing 
tithes in kind. 

Tlie passing o( an Act containing provisions to this effect would 
amount to a simple confiscation by the authority of Parliament of 
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a portioiii and possibly of tbe whole, of the income which the Com- 
mutation Act of 1836 permanently secured to the titheowners of 
England in consideration of the large sacrifice of their legal rights 
which was then demanded from them, and to which they offered no 
resistance because they trusted to the good faith of Parliament for 
the fulfilment of its obligations to them. A discretionary power is 
conferred upon a judge to reduce what was given, and has been regarded, 
as a fixed and permanent charge. This is indeed a startling proposal 
to come from a Conservative Grovemment, and it is the more so from 
the circumstances in which it is made, and the manner in which it is 
brought forward. During upwards of half a century the arrangement 
made in 1836 worked wellforall parties, and especially for the owners 
of land, who, as I have sho^n, in all these years enjoyed a large 
addition to the value of their property from thp bargain made with 
the titheowners ; yet it is now suggested that, because there has been 
a great depression in the value of landed property, part at least of 
the loss arising from it should be thrown upon those who had derived 
no benefit from the previously large increase in the produce of land 
because the undoubted claim they would have had to it under the old 
state of the law had been surrendered on the express ground that 
they were guaranteed against any diminution of the income assigned 
to them under the Commutation Act. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more flagrantly unjust, and were Parliament to give its sanction 
to such a measure a rude shock would be ^iven to that sense of the 
security of all property which in every country^ and especially in a 
great commercial country like this, is the indispensable foundation 
for the fabric of national prosperity. 

Much evil must, therefore, have resulted from passing the Tithe 
Bill of last session with the amendments recommended by the 
Attorney-General, as it would have afforded an example of a bare- 
faced invasion of the rights of property by the authority of the 
Legislature. This evil would also have been greatly augmented by 
the manner in which the proposed alteration of the Tithe Bill was 
brought forward. It must not be forgotten that the object of the 
original Bill was directly the opposite of that of the clause I have 
been considering ; the former was intended to give increased security 
to those entitled to tithe rent-charges for their undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the rights conferred upon them by the CJommutation Act, 
which the new clause would have openly invaded. What was the 
reason for this change, in a very short time, from a measure deli- 
berately recommended by her Majesty’s Ministers, as being lurgently 
required to prevent gross injustice, to one committing the very injustice 
they had denounced ? So far as the public had t£e means of judging, 
there was but one way of accounting for so sudden and so violent a 
change in the intentions of her Majesty’s Ministers. They must have 
been terrified by the violence of the agitators against tithes in 
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Wales, and have thought it better to give way to it, evep though 
for that purpose they were compelled to join in committiDg what 
they had argued to be a wrong. 

The as to what bad occurred before the Government decided 
on trying to amend the Tithe Bill they had brought forward, and 
the true character of what they did in consequence, deserve to 
be somewhat further considered. For many months a number 
of persons in Wales — some from a desire for selfish gain, others 
from bitter feelings of sectarian hatred and an avowed hope that 
the popular dislike to the payment of tithe might be used with 
success as a Mever’ for the overthrow of the Church — ^had com- 
bined together to resist by violence the execution of legal process 
for enforcing the payment of tithe .rent-charges by those from 
whom they were due. The outrages and the acts of open de- 
fiance of the law committed in pursuance of the objects they had 
in view by those who took part in this combination are too well 
known to require description. Nor is any argument needed to prove 
that their conduct was in plain violation of the first rules of morality, 
and of their duty as subjects of the Crown ; it implied also a most 
unchristian disregard of the wrong and suffering which, in seeking 
to gratify their own selfish desires and passions, they inflicted on a 
body of men whose generally deserving character and conscientious 
discharge of their duties have never been denied. Such a disregard of 
their Christian duty to thqjr neighbours deserves especial condemna- 
tion in those who plead their religious opinions as their justifica- 
tion for seeking to overthrow the Established Church. The agitation 
for a reduction of tithe rent-charges in Wales, and resistance to the 
execution of legal process for enforcing their payment, went on for 
many months — I believe for more than a year before the opening of 
the last session. During that time 1 am not aware that any effective 
steps were taken by her Majesty’s Ministers to put an end to a state 
of things so injurious to the public welfare, and so sure to get worse 
if nothing were done to check the progress of the evil. The first 
attempt to arrest it seems to have been made on the 4th of June 
last, by bringing into the House of Commons the Government 
Bill ^to amend the law relating to the recovery of tithe rent- 
charge.’ Probably there were reasons more or less satisfactoiy for 
deferring so long an endeavour to amend the existing law if the 
need for such an amendment were so urgent as it was said to be, but 
it surely requires to be explained why the executive authority of the 
Government was not used earlier and more vigorously to put down 
all attempts to resist the execution of the law as it stood. 

The first duty of the servants of the Crown is to maintain order, 
and to repress in their very beginnings all acts of resistance to law- 
fol authority, and they are invested with very large powers for that 
purpose. By the law officers they can brinjg all offenders promptly 
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under the^cognisance of the courts of justice, and if process issuing 
from these courts is resisted, they have at their command the whole 
civil and military force of the Idngdom to compel obedience to it. 
Why were these large powers not made use of to suppress the earliest 
manifestation of a spirit of insubordination in. Wales ? They ought 
to have been so ; and when it appeared that there was a combination 
to prevent the process of distress for the recovery of tithe rent- 
charge from being executed, the Attomey-General might have been 
instructed to indict all who were engaged in it, since there can 
be no doubt that it is a serious offence under the law of England to 
enter into any such combination. A special commission might have 
been issued for the speedy trial of offenders, and if there was reason 
to distrust the fairness of juijes of their own county, the courts of 
law might have been asked to remove the trials to another. 

Perhaps it may be said there was no evidence of such a combina- 
tion, but if it existed, as seems to be very clear, I cannot believe that 
evidence against those engaged in it might not have been obtained, if 
proper pains had been taken to collect it, and even if attempts to do 
so had failed (which would have argued a want of activity and intelli- 
gence in those entrusted with the duty) there would have been no 
difficulty, with a sufficient force on the spot, in arrestingat once every 
man who attempted to interfere with the officers of courts of law in 
executing their process. The county magistrates would, of course, 
have obeyed (as would have been their duty) the instructions of the 
Secretary of State for causing such arrests to ba made, and if they 
had not sufficient civil force at their disposal for that purpose, the 
Secretary of State would only have had to order any number of 
troops required to be sent to support the police. A heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon her Majesty's Ministers, and especially upon the 
Home Secretary, for not having adopted some such measures as these, 
or even stronger ones if they were required, instead of looking on 
with apparent indifference while such shameful disorder was long 
allowed to prevail unchecked in Wales. I am at a loss to conjecture 
how any valid apology can be found for their inaction, while there 
are plain signs that it has done much to encourage that spirit of 
lawlessness which seems to have become unfortunately prevalent 
among large numbers of our countrymen, not only in Wales but also 
elsewhere, and to constitute the greatest political danger of the time 
in which we live. 

Many men aeem now to act as though they were under no 
obligation of duty to obey laws they disapprove, and as if it were 
tyrannical to inflict the appointed legal punishment on those who 
obstinately refuse obedience to laws which (fo not please them, 
though duly enacted by the sovereign authority; of the State. To 
give way to this, or to any other display of the spirit of lawlessness, 
must obviously tend to destroy the veiy foundations of any orderly 
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government, and even of civilised society itself. Much evil, there- 
fore, can hardly fail to follow from the feeble exercise of the au- 
thority entrusted to the servants of the Crown, which has permitted 
successful resistance to the regular administration of the law in the 
matter of tithes to be maintained so long by a part of the Welsh 
population, and apparently to be still continued. 

The evil which must have been thus done would have much aggra- 
vated had Parliament consented to make the concession to the anti- 
tithe agitation in Wales which was suggested by the Attorney- 
General, as this would have shown the power of illegal combination 
and violence to extort from the Legislature, with the assent of the 
Government, a measure absolutely inconsistent with what the same 
Government had just belol^ declared to be just, and which would in 
effect have transferred a part of their property from its actual holders, 
under a title resting upon^ the prescription of centuries as well as 
upon statute law, to persons who could not put forward even the 
shadow of a right to it. This would have been to take a first step, on 
this side of the Irish Channel, in a line of policy of which we have 
seen the natural results on the other, and if we consider what these 
results have been in Ireland, we shall, I think, be loath to enter 
here upon a similar course. I have already had an opportunity of 
showing how deplorable these results were,^ and what a sad contrast 
there was between the condition in which ]Mr. Gladstone left Ireland, 
when he quitted office in 1885, and that in which he found it when 
he came into powe^ after* displacing the Conservative Ministers of 
1868. I wdll not go over the same ground again, and indeed the 
evils under which Ireland has suffered so severely from the unwise 
management of its affairs are too notorious to require further de- 
scription, and I have only referred to the fact of their existence on 
account of the warning to be drawn from them of the danger of fol- 
lowing the example set by Mr. Gladstone's Irish administration in 
dealing with the existing difficulties in Wales. This warning de- 
serves most serious consideration, because from all that has been 
done, and all that nas bc^en left undone, by her Majesty’s Ministers with 
regard to tithes, and from what we have been told as to their views 
on the subject, we are almost irresistibly led to infer that they are 
falling on this matter into the very same i>olitical errors that have 
had such disastrous consequences in Ireland. 

The main errors of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, which fully ac- 
count for its utter failure, were his disregard for justice and the 
rights of property in the legislation he induced Parliament to adopt 
for Ireland ; and the encouragement which was given to lawlessness 
both by this legislation and by the general character of the executive 
government during his two administrations. The disregard for 
justice and for the rights of property manifested in the Land Bills,, 
^ In on essay ui>on Ireland published by Mr. Murray in 1888, pp. 129-188. 
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which deprived the owners of a large part of the 'value of their 
estates, efifectually checked the efforts many of them were making to 
improve their property, while it demoralised the tenantry by teach- 
ing them to look for an improvement in their condition less to their 
own exertions than to what they might gain by intimidation from 
the property of others. Lawlessness was encouraged as well by a want 
of vigour and judgment in the executive government as by legisla- 
tion conferring on tenants boons to which they had no right, and 
which were almost avowedly granted as concessions to violence and 
illegal combination; and the prevalence of lawlessness necessarily 
proved an obstacle to industrial enteri)rise of eveiy kind. 

What I have said in the preceding pages as to the conduct of the 
Government with regard to the agitatl^ against tithes in Wales 
will, 1 think, show that it bas been acting entirely in the spirit of 
Mr. Gladstone's Irish administration. J^st as he attempted to con- 
ciliate discontented tenants by con6scating in their favour a part of 
the property of their landlords, the Attorney -General gave notice on 
behalf of the Government that he would ask Parliament to bribe 
those who were resisting the law into submission by abandoning to 
them a part of the tithe rent-charge without regard to the rights of 
the owner, whose title to it was unquestionable as resting upon long 
prescription, and having been confirmed by statute more than half a 
century ago. In like manner, exactly as Mr. Gladstone’s second and 
largest measure of confiscation was extorted from him, in direct con- 
tradiction to what he had formerly declared tp be just, by the in- 
creasing violence of those who were resisting the law, and was, in 
fact, a reward to them for their misconduct, so it was in deference 
to the more determined defiance of the law by the anti-tithe agitators 
in Wales that the Attomey-Oeueral proposed his amendments, which 
would have entirely altered the character of the Government Tithe 
Bill, and made it one for giving up to the holders of land a part of 
the rent-charges which the measure, as originally proposed, was in- 
tended to make more easy to recover. To complete the parallel : as 
Mr. Gladstone had allowed resistance to the law and acts of violence 
to attain the terrible pitch they reached in Ireland by neglecting to 
take sufficiently early and decisive measures to put them down, so 
her Majesty’s Ministers seem now to be taking no active steps to 
support the officers of the law in Wales in the performance of their 
duty, although new cases of successful resistance to the execution of 
legal process for enforcing the payment of tithes are continually re- 
ported in the newspapers. 

I observe with deep regret that the public does not appear to be 
as yet alive to the extrema danger of the bourse taken by her 
Majesty’s Ministers in thus acting with regard to the troubles in 
Wales. In spite of the lesson which ought to have been learnt from 
the history of Ireland during the last twenty years, it is to be feared 
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that it IB not even yet generally understood how great a shock must 
be given to the secnrity of every kind of property, and how much 
enconiagement to lawlessness, if in this matter of tithes the Govern- 
ment, fear of a serious straggle, should continue to permit suc- 
cessful opposition to be .offered to the execution of legal process for 
the recovery of rent-charges, and should induce Parliament to sanction 
the making over of any portion, however small, of what rightly be- 
longs to others to those who have combined together to keep by 
violence property they have got into their hands, but to which they 
have no just claim. 

Seeing, as we do on all sides, significant signs of an increasing 
disposition among no small number of our countrymen to shut their 
eyes to the vital importance of maintaining the security of property, 
and to the terrible calamity it would be to all classes of society 
(and to none more than to «the poor) if this secnrity were seriously 
impaired, it is surely time that there should be some stronger 
demonstration of opinion than has yet taken place against the neglect 
of her Majesty's Government to guard Welsh titheowners against any 
invasion of the right they have in common with all other proprietors 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of what legally belongs to them. If 
attempts forcibly to withhold from Welsh titheowners what is law- 
fully theirs are suffered to succeed, we may be sure that it will not 
be long before the holders of other kinds of property will find their 
rights exposed to invasions^ of a similar character. All classes of 
society are, therefore^ deeply interested in showing that their severe 
condemnation will be incurred by any failure of the Government to 
discharge that first and most important of its duties, which consists 
in giving full protection to all her Majesty's subjects against every 
unjust attack on their persons or property. 

And there is one class of persons of whom it is more especially 
alike the duty and the interest to make their strong disapproval 
of the illegal proceedings which have been going on in SVales 
promptly and clearly understood: 1 refer to the landowaers in 
that part of the kingdom. The place they hold in its society, and 
their position as regards both the titheowners and their tenants, 
require from them much more than a mere declaration of their dis- 
approval of the disorderly conduct of those who have resisted the 
payment of tithes. Tithes, as they well knew, are a charge on the 
land which they as its owners are Iwund to meet, and when difficulty 
began to arise in collecting from the occupiers the tithe rent-charges 
which iikey had been in the habit of paying instead of their land- 
lords, the latter ought to have put an end to this difficulty by paying 
for themselves what t£eir tenants had hitherto paid for them as their 
agents. So frr as L can gather from the information within my 
reach it appears that the difficulty of collecting tithe rent-charges 
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from thp . occupiers of land began to be serionsly felt when the 
pressure of agricultural distress became severe throughout the king- 
dom: tenants could then no longer afford to pay what they h^ 
hitherto paid for their land, and reductions of rent to a very large 
amount had to be almost universally made. Jn England, as ageneral 
rule, these reductions have been amicably settled between landlords 
and tenants without either of them seeking to throw part of the loss 
caused by bad times on the titheowner. There have been exceptions 
to this rule, and when farmers have been called upon to pay tithe 
rent-charges they have not unfrequently remonstrated against their 
not being reduced in consideration of the badness of the times ; but 
1 am not aware that out of Wales objections to paying the usual 
amount have anywhere beeu^ carried so far as resisting the demand. 
Considering that the former rents of some forms have had to be reduced 
by not less than forty or even fifty per cent., it is much to the credit 
of the great body of both owners and occupiers of land that they should 
have submitted to such heavy loss without any serious attempts 
having been made to obtain some relief from it at the expense of the 
titheowners. It is not less to their credit that the amount of re- 
daction to be made in rents has been settled between the parties 
concerned without the intervention of any public authority, so that 
there has been no departure from the great principle of leaving rents 
to be determined by free contract, and that this has been ac- 
complished with less friction or disturbance of amicable relations 
between the parties concerned than might have*been expected. 

The course things have taken in Wales has been very different, 
if 1 rightly understand the facts from the accounts given in the news- 
papers. From these it appears that Welsh farmers have generally 
sought for relief from the difficulties brought upon them by bad sea- 
sons and low prices by demanding large reductions of what they 
have had to pay as tithe rent-charge. Abatements of rent have also, 
1 believe, been granted in many cases ; but, so fiur as I am aware, few, 
if any, attempts have been made by landlords to check the prevailing 
agitation by making agreements with their tenants for their .land 
being held by them tithe free, subject to rents increased by the 
amount of the tithe rent-charge from which they would be relieved, 
but diminished by such a reduction of the landlord’s rent as the times 
might demand. There can be little doubt that, by a judicious and 
conciliatory exercise of the influence and power of landlords, tenants 
might have been induced, with few exceptions, to agree to arrange- 
ments of this kind, by which they would have gained a substantial 
redaction of what they were legally liable to pay to their land, taking 
tithe rent-charge and landlord’s rent together.* I have no means of 
judging why the owners of land have not taken this course, but I can 
have little doubt that in fiuling to do so they have made a mistake 
even more injurious to their own interest than to that of the public. 
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There is no occasion for pointing ont how much the public has 
suffered from the disorders which have arisen from the struggle of 
Welsh farmers to get rid of the payment of tithe* rent-charges, but 
it seems to be less generally understood how seriously it is likely to 
affect the owners of the^soil ; some persons seem even to imagine that 
they would be gainers if these charges were abolished or reduced. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that they would really be so if a 
measure for that purpose were passed by Parliament unaccompanied 
by any other change. But of this there is not the smallest chance ; 
it is now quite well understood that the owners of land subject to 
tithe rent-charge have no right whatever to the income arising from 
this source, which is now devoted to the support of the clergy, when 
it is not held by various public bodies or by private persons as their 
property. The attack on tithe property in Wales is carried on mainly 
by the farmers of land sulject to tithe rent-charges, and by some of 
the Welsh Dissenters. The latter are taking part in this attack 
mainly, as it appears, from hostility to the Established Church. Ifow 
they propose that the income they desire to take from the Church 
should be used has not as yet been explained, though it has been 
shown pretty clearly that they would not consent to its being put by 
the landholders into their own pockets. 

As to the farmers who have been active in resisting the col- 
lection of tithe rentrcharges, there is no doubt what is their object ; 
they mean that the abolition of tithe rent-charges should enable 
them to continue to«hold their faitoson easier terms than at present. 
But they are quite aware that this ^object would not be gained 
unless they were secured against having their rents raised by their 
landlords. At present, if I am not mistaken, Welsh farmers gene- 
rally hold their land only as yearly tenants ; some have the security 
of leases, but in all cases tffe owners of the soil have full power 
to raise their rents, either immediately or at the expiration of the 
current leases, to the full amount of the market value of the land. 
If tithe rent-charges hitherto paid by the occupiers of land should 
be abolished or diminished by Act of Parliament, its market value 
for letting would be increased exactly by the amount of the payment 
on account of tithe from which it would be relieved. And though 
it is improbable that any increase of rents would be imme- 
diately asked for, it cannot be ex|)ected that the tenants would 
be long permitted to enjoy the whole advantage of being relieved 
firom the tithe rent-charges, if this should bring the rents they pay 
to their landlords below the market value of the land. The farmers 
would not fail to perceive that they could not rely upon deriving any 
permanent benefit from the passing of a measure simply relieving 
the owners and occqpiers of land, partly or entirely, from their obli- 
gation to pay the rent-charge to which it is now subject. If, there- 
fore, any measure 0/ this kind should be proposed, it would certainly 
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be insisted in the interest of the tenants that it ^onld contain pro- 
visions t*o secure them against being deprived of what they would 
expect to gain from it. But there would be no means of giving them 
this security, except by conferring upon them the right of having 
the amount of the rents they can be called u]^n to pay submitted to 
the control of some public authority, which means nothing Icibs than 
doing away with the principle of maintaining freedom of contract in 
the letting of land, and establishing instead that ^stem of * dual land 
ownership ’ which has worked so ill in Ireland. Need I add that 
such a change would be fuinous to the owners of land, and in the 
end to their tenants also ? On this gpround I must repeat my asser- 
tion, that a regard to their own interests as well as a sense of duty 
ought to lead the landowners of Wales to do their best to defeat the 
attempts that are now being made to deprive the titheowners of 
what lawfully belongs to them. This is the more clear because there 
are already plain signs that the spirit of lawlessness which is now 
displayed in resisting the payment of tithes is not unlikely to lead 
before long to a similar opposition to rents. If this spirit should be 
encouraged by even partial success in seeking to extort unjust con- 
cessions in the matter of tithes, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it will go on to show its power on the question of rents. 

In trying to prove the conclusive objections there are to the 
policy which the conduct and language of her Majesty’s Ministers indi- 
cate that they are likely to pursue, I have left myself little room 
for au explanation of my views as to what they jought to do. This 
is, however, immaterial, as 1 am convinced that exceedingly little 
change ought to be attempted in the Tithe Commutation Act, which 
has worked well for upwards of half a century ; and the principal 
thing we have to desire from them is that they should show more 
vigour and firmness in promptly putting down all attempts to impede 
by violence the regular administration of the law. This is what is of 
vital importance, and I cannot but fear from the manner in which 
they have acted not only with respect to tithes, but also to other 
matters, that they have an insufficient sense of their imperative duty 
to enforce strict obedience in all classes of society to the authority of 
the Queen and of the courts of law. In legislation there is but one 
of the changes they have suggested which it appears to me desirable 
that Parliament should sanction : I refer to the proposal that the 
owners of land, not the occupiers, should be the persons by whom 
tithe rent-charges should be paid. When the Commutation Act was 
passed, it was expected and intended that tithe rent-charges should 
be paid by the owners of the land. I am certain of this from my 
recollection of what took place at the time, and my recollection is 
confirmed by the recorded discussions on the sul^'ect in the House of 
Commons. There would be no injustice to landlords in making it 
obligatory upon them to take the payment of tithe rent-charges upon 
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ihemselyeB, which they were expected to do of their own accord when 
the Commutation Act was passed, nor yet in making this change 
take effect at once, since it would not deprive them of any part of 
the income to which they are entitled. I can affirm from my own 
experience in letting land tithe free and paying the rentp-charges 
myself for somewhere about forty years, that I have not lost a shilling 
by doing so, and that it has rendered negotiations with tenants as to 
the terms on which land is let more simple and satisfactory to both 
parties. 

But, while 1 entirely approve of the change proposed, the mode 
of carrying it into effect, suggested by the Attorney-General in the 
amendments he placed on the notice paper of the House of Com- 
mons, seems to me to be so complicated and cumbersome that it 
could hardly fail, if adopted, to give rise to future disputes and 
difficulty. I will not attempt to support this opinion by criticising 
the Attorney-Generars amendments in detail, but I will venture to 
point out that their object would be better attained by simply enact- 
ing that the owners of land subject to tithe rent-charges should be 
the persons by whom payment should be made ; that the amount of 
these rent-charges, if left unpaid, should constitute a debt which the 
titheowner might recover by the same means that the i>ayment of 
any other debts may now be enforced ; and that, where land has 
been let under agreements by which the tenant is bound to pay the 
tithe rent-charge, the landlord should be entitled to add to the rent 
agreed upon the amount ofr the rent-charge of which the payment 
is transferred from fiis tenant to himself. This arrangement would 
be strictly just to all parties, and when the whole payment for the 
land he holds was made by the tenant in the form of rent, instead of 
partly as rent and partly as tithe rent- charge, it would then remain for 
the landlord and tenant to settle between them what the rent should be. 

The titheowner would have no concern in this settlement ; he 
would be entitled to receive the amount guaranteed to him by 
Parliament, and the farmer would have to look to his landlord for 
such a reduction of the amount to be paid for his land as the times 
might demand, and the landlords of Wales would, like landlords in 
other parts of the kingdom, have to submit to the loss of income 
which the fall in the value of land ought to impose upon them. I 
must add that, in making this arrangement, it would not be just to 
deprive the titheowner of his remedy by distress on the produce of 
the land, if he should not be able otherwise to obtain payment of the 
rent-charge due to him ; in that case he should be entitled to obtain 
payment by distress ; but the tenant would not suffer by this if he 
were entitled to deduct from his rent the amount he had thus been 
compelled to pay on account of the tithe rent-charge due by the 
landlord, together wfth the cost of the legal process by which it 
been enforced. Of course, the titheowner should required to 
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begin by exhausting all other means open to him for recovering what 
is due to him, but the power of having recourse to distress, and 
ultimately seizure of the land, ought to be reserved to him as a last 
resort, bemuse otherwise a dishonest landowner, having no visible 
property except his land, and living abroad, might successfully resist 
all attempts of the tithe-owner to obtain payment of what was due 
to him. When the Tithe Commutation Act was under consideration 
in 1836, there was a desire, if possible, to dispense with giving a 
power of distress for the recovery of tithe rent-charges, but it was the 
general — I believe the unanimous — opinion of the best lawyers of 
the day that, for the reason I have just endeavoured to explain, this 
could not be safely done. 

There is another point of importance which I must not pass by 
without notice. Lord Salisbury has expressed what I regard as an 
ill-advised opinion, that a satisfactory measure with regard to tithes 
must contain provisions for the generaf redemption of tithe rent- 
charges, and the investment of their value in some other property to 
yield a revenue for the benefit of those now entitled to the rent- 
charges. 1 call this an ill-advised opinion, for a very slight conside- 
ration would have shown Lord Salisbury that in the present state of 
the money market it would be impossible to cause the tithe rent- 
charges to be redeemed, and the money obtained for them to be re- 
invested for the benefit of the owners, without inflicting a heavy loss 
on them or else on those to whom the land subject to these charges 
belongs. The latter would certainly object, and most justly, to 
being compelled to redeem the rent-charges fly the payment of a 
sum of money which would produce anything like the same income, 
and the persons who depend upon that income, and especially the 
parochial clergy, could not without gross injustice be required to 
submit to an arrangement by which it would be materially reduced. 
The measure is therefore clearly impracticable, and it is unfortunate 
that it should have been suggested by the Prime Minister, since this 
tends to encourage the unfounded notion, that being called upon to 
pay the rent-charges to which their estates are liable is a grievance 
from which owners of land ought to be relieved. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that it is not without great 
reluctance that I have so strongly condemned the policy her Majesty’s 
Ministry are pursuing on the subject I have been discussing, because 
no one can be more desirous than myself that they should continue 
in oflSce. Few greater calamities could, I believe, at this time befall 
the nation than that power should be transferred from its present 
holders to those who must almost inevitably be their successors if 
they should be compelled to retire. But, auxious as I am that no 
such change should take place, I am so convinced that if the line of 
policy on which the Government has entered shduld be persevered in 
it must prove disastrous to the countiy, that I have thought it my 
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duty to do wbat little I can towards opening the eyes of the public 
to the dangers before us. And, in attempting to warn the 'public of 
these dangers, I believe I am also doing what is in reality most 
!Gdendly to the Ministers themselves — ^for it is still not too late for 
them to abandon what I regard as the unwise policy in which they 
have aS yet taken only the first steps ; and, if public opinion could 
be so aroused on the subject as to lead them to do so, they would 
escape many difficulties which can hardly fidl to arise if they adhere 
to their present course, and which would be so serious as probably to 
prove fatal to their administration. 

GRFi'. 


Postscript. 

• 

Just after the MS. of the foregoing article had been sent to the 
Editor of The NineteerUh Oentwryy Lord Selbome*s letter of the 2nd of 
December appeared in the Times. I have read that letter*and the 
statement appended to it with very deep regret, as it shows that many 
persons, whose high character gives the greatest weight to their 
authority, have taken so entirely opposite a view from myself of the 
subject I have discussed. But, high as is the authority of those who 
have signed the statement transmitted by Lord Selbome to the 
Timee^ I am unable to surrender in deference to it the ojunion I have 
expressed. This statement does not explain the grounds on which 
those who have signed it are of opinion that such an inroad as they 
would approve might be made without injustice on the rights now 
enjoyed by the owners of tithes under an Act of Parliament which 
has for more than half a century been accepted as a final settlement 
of a very difficult question. 1 must submit to the signers of the 
statement that, unless they can show the course they recommend to 
be strictly just, no considerations of its convenience ought to induce 
Parliament to adopt it. As I have already remarked, the evil 
arising from the violation of justice by Parliament in transferring 
what rightfully belongs to one set of men to another is incalculable, 
since it tends to demoralise the public mind and to weaken the 
general sense of the difference between right and wrong. — G. 
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NATURAL RIGHTS 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


Ix looking through a scries of critical notices the other da}', my eye 
was caught by a lemaik upon my essay ‘ On the Natural Inequality of 
INIen * published in the hist number of this Re\ iew — to the effect 
that it was well enough ; but why should 1 have taken all that trouble 
to alay the slain ? 

Evidently, the propounder of the question believes that the doc- 
trines of that school of political philosophers of \ihich Rousseau was 
the typical representative, are not only killed but dead. But, what- 
ever may hold good of men, doctrines do not necessarily die from 
being killed. Many a long year ago, I fondly imagined tha{ Hume 
and Kant and Hamilton having slain the < Absolute,* the thing must, 
in decency, decease. Yet, at the present time, the same hypostatised 
negation, sometimes thinly disguised under a new name, goes about 
in broad daylight, in company with the dogmas of absolute ethics, 
political and other, and seems to be as lively as ever. It would seem 
to be to no purpose that the history of every branch of physical and 
historical science teems with examples of the fate which befalls the 
hasty generaiiser who numbers, rather than weighs, supposed facts ; 
and treats the rough apprammationB to truth obtained by the obser- 
vation of highly complex phenomena as if they iiad the precision of 
geometrical theorei^s. , 

There is, unfortunately, abundant evidence that the vicious 
method of a priori political speculation which I have illustrated from 
VoL. XXVIL— No. 156# N 
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ivrithigs of Boaaseaais not only in full vigour^but that it is exert- 
i|B|g,jMDi influenoe upon the political action of our contemporaries^ 
I iAkIt JU extremely serious. Kb better evidence of the fimt need be 
than the avidity with which the writings of political 
tSBmm of this school have been and are being read, especially among 
the more intelligent of the working classes; and 1 doubt if any 
book, published during the last ten years, has obtained a larger circu- 
lation among them, not only in this country but in the United States, 
than Progress and Poverty. The other day there was a rumour that 
some devoted disciple of its author, Mr. Henry George, had bequeathed 
a large sum of money to him in order to aid in the propagation of 
his doctrines. 

In some respects, the work undoubtedly deserves the success which 
it has won. Clearly and vigmously written, though sometimes 
weakened by supei^uoqs rhetorical confectionery, Progrej^s and 
Poverty leaves the reader in no doubt as to IMr. George’s meaning, 
and thus fulfils the primaiy condition of honest literature. Nor will 
any one question the author’s intense conviction that the adoption 
of his panacea will cure the ills under wliich the modem state 
groans. 

Mr. George’s political philosophy is, in principle, though by no 
means in all its details, identical with Kousseauism. It exhibits, in 
perfection, the same a priori method, starting from highly question- 
able axioms which axe assumed to represent absolute truth, and 
us to upset the* existing arrangements of society on the 
faith of deductions from those axioms. The doctrine of ^ natural 
rights ’ is the fulcrum upon which he, like a good many other political 
philosophers, during the last 130 yeaih, rests the lever wherewith 
the social world is to be lifted away from its present foundations and 
deposited upon others. In this respect, he is at one, not only with 
Rousseau and his conscious or unconscious followers in France and 
in England; but, I regret to say, may claim the countenance of a fiur 
more scientifically minded and practical school of political thinkers 
— that of the French PkysiocraieB of the eighteenth century. 

The founder of this school, Quesnay, the sagacious physician of 
Louis the Fifteenth, whom even that graceless prince appreciated 
and called his * thinker,’ was an eminently practical man, especially 
conversant with agriculture. As the name taken by his disciples 
implies, his teaching was, professedly, based upon careful observation 
of, and indnetioa from, the course of nature, as it bears upon politics. 
It would hardly be too much to say that we owe to the Physiocrats 
the modem dearness of conviction that the world of human society 
is as much the theatre of order and definite sequence of cause and 
eilbet as the wo^ of extra-human nature ; that there are rules 
of aotion, the observance of which brings about prosperity, while 
their ne^eei je&tails min, which have nothing to do with the laws 
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dl morality or with the ordinances of religion ; and that the wicked 
who follow these rules will not their bread, while the pious 
who neglect them will. But Qnesnay and his followers wonld haTe 
been more than mortal if they had escaped the inflaenoe of the 
spirit of their age ; and though they never fall into the qwcnlattve 
monstrosities of Bonssean, yet, about the time] that the latter was 
occupied with his essay on Ineqwlity^ QueSnay composed that short 
work, entitled Le Droit Natwrel^ which is all too largely infected by 
the a priori method. 

Quesnay begins by laying down the proposition that*Nataral 
Right ’ may be ‘ vaguely defined ’ as ^ the right which a man W to 
the things which are fit for his enjoyment.* Truly a vague enough 
definition, and one that would peed a great deal more defining before 
it could be safely turned to any practical account. Quesnay’s friend 
and collaborateur, Dupont de Nemours, in the introductory discourse 
prefixed to the collection entitled Pkyaiocratie : ou conatituium 
oiaturdle J/u, gouvemeoiefnt le plus avantageux an gewre humaUiy 
published in 1 768, has somewhat improved upon it. * Natural Right,’ 
he says, is ^the right a man has to do that which is to his advantage.’ 
He considers that this right is founded upon the condition that we 
are ^ charged with our own preservation under penalty of suffering 
and death.’ And he adds : ‘ The final degree of punishment decreed 
by this sovereign law is superior to every other interest and to every 
arbitrary law.’ ^ Natural Right,* then, is ^e right of a man to do 
anything necessary for his own preservation, and to possess himwftlf 
of any means of enjoyment. It is possessed to its full and literal 
extent by any and every wholly isolated man. * Natural Right,’ by this 
account of it, must vest in the individual before he has entered 
into the social state, and must be antecedent to all forms of relative 
justice and injustice. But the contemporaneous and contignona 
existence of many such individuals, all of whom assert their natural 
rights, must also necessarily end in the Hobbesian state of , war of 
each against all, unless they agree to conventions which shall allow 
to each his natural right to things enjoyable ; or, in other words, 
his freedom to profit by the advantages which he is competent to 
obtain from the order of nature.^ 

There seems to me to be a wonderful admixture of wholesome 
truth and of very unwholesome fiction in these propositions ; and, as 
is not uncommon, the fiction has become popnhv while the truth is 
neglected. Indeed, Qnesnay himself saw deeper than his disciple, and 
writes thus in the opening chapter of the treatise I have cited (Daire, 
p. 41);— 

Ha who has said that the natural right of man ia a nuUityJiafi qtoken truly. 


* Pairs, JPhytiosfefof, Partie premitre, pp. 19. SO. 
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Ba wbo baa that the natuml ngbt of man is the right which nature 
tajchea to ail animals has spoken truly.* 

Ha who has said that the natural right of man is the right which his strength 
and his intelligence assure him has spoken truly. 

He who has said that natural right is limited to the private interest of each 
man has spoken truly. 

He who has said that natural right is a general and sovereign law, which 
regulates the rights of all men, has spoken truly. 

He who has said that the natural right of men is the unlimited right of all to 
eyezything has spoken truly. 

lie who has said that the natural right of men is a right limited by a tacit or 
explicit convention has spoken truly. 

He who has said that natural right ha^ nothing to do with either justice or 
injustice has spoken truly.* 

He who hm said that natural r^^bt U a just, doclsi\e, and fundamental right, 
has spoken truly. ' 

But none has spoken truli in relation to all cases. 

*• 

What is one to make of this litany of antinomies ? Qaesnay him- 
self seems to have been content to leave the riddle unanswered — 
while his successors do not appear to have understood that there was 
a riddle to answer. Each proposition may certainly be plausibly justi- 
fied, and yet contradicts, or is hard to reconcile with, some other. 
Now, when this is the case, we may be pretty sure that the difficulty 
arises from some ambiguity of language. If * Natural Bight ’ is 
susceptible of these opposing predicates, it must be that it stands for 
two or more widely different ideas. I propose to endeavour to show 
that this solution t>f the difficulty i» correct. 

Some time ago I fell in with an Indian tiger story of a peculiarly 
^gniesome sort, and I repeat the substance of it, not from any especial 
love for horrible stories, but because the tale led me, and therefore 
•may easily lead my readcr-s, into a train of fruitful reflections upon 
this very question of ‘ Natural Bights.’ 

A tigress carried off an unfortunate Indian villager — as a cat 
may cany off a moose — without doing the man any mortal injury. 
Tracked to her lair in the jungle, the brute was seen to set down the 
half-disabled captive before her cubs, who commenced mumbling and 
mauling him to the best of their infantine ability, while the tender 
mother complacently watched their clumsy efforts to deal with the 

* In a note Qaesnay says * Thit la the definition of Jnittinian.* It would bo more 
acoomte, 1 iaaa^ne, to any that it is derived from Ulplan ; * Jua natorale eat, qnod 
natim omnia animalia docuit: nam jus istad non humani generis propriam and 
omniiim animaliom.’ It is to the same Itoman jurist that we owo the maxim that 
all men, according to the law of Nature, are cq&l and free ; * Qnod ad Jus naturale 
atttnet, omnes homines asquales sunt.’ * Qnum jure naturali omnea liberi tuuoerentur.' 
flee the exhaustive work of Voigt : Jkujut naturale aqwm et benum vndjve getUiMM 
Ar JiSmer, Bd, 1, i M, whence these dUtions are taken. 

* 1a a note Quesnay observes that this is the case of a man alone in a desert Island, 
filioee natunl right to the prodoots of the island involves neither justice nor injustice, 
inmaaefa as thedfl teims express the relations of two or mote peMona, 
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big gome sbe had brought home. Bat, if the mao, driyen desperate, 
succeeded for a moment in beating off his small tormentors and 
crawling away a few yards, a judiciously administered grip with the 
thoughtful parent’s strong jaws, or a cuff from her heavy and sharp- 
clawed paw, at once reduced the victim to a state in which the cubs 
could safely resume their worrying and scratching of him. 

1 suppose that no one in whose imagination these words suflBce to 
body forth a vision of the thing will fail to be horrified at the ap- 
parently wanton infliction of such grievous mental and bodily torture 
upon a harmlebs peasant ; nor think, without satisfaction, of the 
justice done by the rifle-shots that eventually laid the tigress and 
her ferocious i)rogeny low. The assertion that the tigress had a 
* natural right ’ to do what she did, or that she and her cubs were 
justified by the * law of Nature * in their course of action, will perhaps 
seem to most a monstrous, if not a wicked, doctrine. Yet this very 
doctrine is implicitly inculcated in one of the most familiar works of 
an author from whom the youthful mind half a century ago derived 
its earliest impressions of ethics ; and also, unfortunately, of poetry. 
The young people of that day were taught to repeat ; 

Let doprs delight to bark and bite, 

For 'tis their nature to ; 

Let bears nud lions growl and iifrbt, 

Foi (lod batb made them **0, 

• 

As poetry, good Dr. WattuV pious doggerel is uiidoubtedly nought. 
But, as moral philosophy, ripe, nay even aged reflection must, I 
think, satisfy us that it is not only sound, but has the merit of 
putting the case in a nutshell. For, whatever tigers and tigresses 
may be and do, it is quite clc.ir, if we adopt the creative hypothesis 
and believe that God made them, that lie ^made them so.’ 
The acts which we are pleased to denounce as wantonly cruel are, 
therefore, necessary and intentional consequences of the divine 
creative operation. In fact, if there is evidence of intention any- 
where in the fiibric of things, the study of the structure of one of 
the cats, great or small, will prove it to be a machine most admirably 
adapted to slay and tear to pieces other living quadrupeds ; and will 
demonstrate that, if it was intended to do anything, it must have been 
intended to perform exactly that batcher’s work which it executes so 
well. 

On the other hand, if we prefer to say no more than there is good 
evidence for saying, it is unquestionably true that the ‘ nature ’ or 
innate tendency of the whole race of tigers is to prey on other huge 
animals, men included, inasmuch as not only is their bodily and 
mental constitution especially fitted for that operatibo, but since they 
must perish if they fail to perform it. Tigers (as M. Dupont says 
of men) are ohazged with^their own preservation under penalty of 
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death. Moreover, when we inquire into the past histoi^ of these 
predaeeousnnimals, we find that the cats, great and small^ are bat the 
>laBt term of a lolig series of species of animals most of which are now 
extinct; which have succeeded one another through the tertiary 
epochs therefore, for many thousands, or more probably millions, of 
years; and which, in their capacity of butchering machines, have 
undergone a steady though slow and gradual improvement, eveiy 
step of which has been effected at the expense of an enormous total 
of suffering to the animals butchered. If, then, we deny that tigers 
have a natural right to torment and devour men, we really impeach, 
not the conduct of the tigers, but the order of nature. And if we 
oursdves, with our notions of right and wrong, are, like the tigers, 
products of that order, whence cornea our competence to deny the 
exerciBe of their natural rights to those beings who stand upon the 
same foundation of natuxhl right as ourselves ? To say that a thing 
exists in nature and to say that it has a natural right to existence 
are, in fieict, merely two ways of stating the same truth ; which is that, 
in nature, fact and justificatioti of the fact, or, in other words, might 
and right, are coextensive. To be and to have a natural right to be, 
to possess a faculty and to have the natural right to exert it, are all 
one. Thus, it really must be admitted that the hymnologist of my 
childish days has reason on his side. Whether chil^en's little hands 
* were made to tear each other’s eyes ’ or not, it does not lie with us 
to object to tigers, any more than to dogs or bears or lions growling 
and fighting as th^ir natures dictate. Beyond a doubt, by the ^ Law 
of Nature,’ which is the foundation of ^ natural right,’ the cats and 
their carnivorous allies are justified. 

Having thus established the ‘ rights of tigers ’ to the exercise and 
enjoyment of the faculties with which nature has endowed them, it 
will be interesting to follow out the logical development of the 
doctrine, such as might be expected from a thoroughgoing advocate 
of those rights. It is admitted that a tiger has a natural right to 
eat a man ; but if he may eat one man he may eat another, so that a 
tiger has a right of property in all men, as potential tiger-meat. Men 
are as much the ^ gratuitous offering ’ of nature to tigers for their 
subsistence, or part subsistence, as fruits are to men. But any one 
tiger has no more natural right of property in men than any other 
tig^. All tigers are free to eat any man they can seize ; and, if two 
tigers are sneaking along through the jungle on opposite sides of 
a fourth, their rights to the villager, who, travelling thereby, fondly 
imagines be is going home, are equal. So that we may, safely, 
enunciate the conclusion that all tigers have an equal natu^ right 
to eat all men. 

1 think it w8uld be difficult to object to this argument on 
pardy logical grounds ; and the conclusions to which we are forced 
^Ofipear startling jsaough; but here we s^p. If the advoeate of the 
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* rights of tigers ’ attempts to drive ns into the further admission 
that, as tigers have a right to eat men, it is wrong of men to put 
obstacles in the way of their having their rights by refusing to be 
eaten, we protest against the doctrine, not on the low and srifish 
ground of mere personal interest, but because, however plauijible, it 
is a patent fallacy. The champion of the ‘ rights of tigers ’ has, in 
&ct, made a convenient, though unwarrantable, jump from one sense 
of the word ‘right’ to another — from ‘natural right’ to ‘moral 
right.’ No doubt, he who hinders or refuses to admit a moral right 
is morally wrong — unjust, or, if you will, wicked. But veiy little 
consideration will show that hindrance or denial of ‘ natural rights ’ 
may not only be far from wrong, but is, in fact, a necessary conse- 
quence of the existence of sucji ‘ natural rights.* Grant that the tiger 
kills and eats men in the exercise of his natural right to preserve his 
own existence, and to do that for which nature has e2q>re8sly fitted 
him ; it is no less true that men kill tigers in the exercise of their 
equal natural right to preserve their existence. If the tiger is entitled 
by the law of nature to use his claws and teeth and soft-footed 
stealthy cleverness for the purpose of his self-preservation, the man 
may employ his hands and the weapons they are so admirably adapted 
to fabricate and wield, and use his still greater cunning, in tracking 
and stalking tigers to the like end. 

Thus the natural rights of tigers and the natural rights of men, 
though quite indisputable and alike safely founded on the ‘ Law of 
Nature,' are diametrically opposed to one anothen It follows, there- 
fore, that they are rights to which no correlative duties belong — 
rights of which the exercise may be impeded, or prevented, without 
the perpetration of wrong. And that is just the difference between 
‘ natural laws and rights,’ on the one hand, and ‘ moral and civil 
laws and rights ’ on the other. Moral laws and civil laws are com- 
mands of an authority which may be disobeyed ; but the sanctioning 
authority threatens and visits with jienalties those who disobey. 
‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ the negative form of the recognition of rights 
of property, is both a moral and a civil law. It rests on the authority 
either of a Deity, or on that of conscience, or on that of some civil 
person whose dominion is recognised ; and its sanction, or penalty 
incurred by disobedience, is hell, or remorse, or imprisonment, or all 
three. 

The proper object and effect of moral and civil laws are to benefit; 
all who are subjected to them by bringing about a state of peace and 
mutual confidence — ^the laws restraining each individual from acts 
which are hurtful and encouraging those which are beneficial to the 
polity of which he is a member. On the contrary, the ‘Law of 
Nature ’ is not a command to do, or to refirain from doing, anything. 
It contains, in reality, nothing but a statement of that which a given 
being tends to do under the circumstances of its existence ; and which. 
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in the case of a living and sensitive being, it is necessitated^ to do, if 
it is to escape certain kinds of disability, pain, and ultimate dissolution* 
The Tifttiirnl right deduced from such a law of nature is simply a way 
of stating the fact, that there is, in the nature of things, no reason 
why a ^eing possessing, such and such tendencies to action should 
not carry them into effect. Confused with moral and civil laws and 
translated into the language of command, the law of nature would bid 
the individual ; ‘ Do what you will so far as you can.* But it is only 
inexactly and by way of metaphor, that we can speak of disobedience 
to a law of nature or of penalties for such disobedience. If, by impos- 
sibility, a tiger were to ha\e an attack of the pliilozoic and vegetarian 
fanaticism which is going about, and to declare that lie would neither 
kill, nor eat flesh, any more, he w^ould undoubtedly undergo a linger- 
ing and painful death by starvation. But there is neither disobedi- 
ence nor penalty here. The laws of nature are statements of tenden- 
cies, and if one law expresses the truth, tliat tigers which kill and eat 
will live and wax fat, another c‘X])n‘sses the converse truth, that if 
tigers do not kill and eat, they will wax lean and die. The results 
axe consequences of two modes of action, both of which are in acc'or- 
dance with natural law (or they eoiild not occur) and not rewards or 
penalties. Indeed, tliat they cannot be the Iatt(*r is clear from the 
further truth, that the tiger who haft grown old in doing his best 
to fulfil the first ‘ law of nature,' as with age his limbs grow stiff 
and his tusks wear down, falls, very much against hift vill, under the 
second ‘ law ’ and dks as miserably of starvation as if he liatl refused 
to kill and cat on the loftiest of anti\ivisectiori ami vegetarian prin- 
ciples. 

The crown of the differences between the ‘ law of nature* with 
its consequent ‘natural rights* and moral or civil laws lies in this: 
that consistent and thoroughgoing action, based upon the law of 
nature and the natural rights which flow from it, tends to benefit 
the individual at the expense of all other individuals whose needs 
and desires are of the same kind ; and, so far from bringing about a 
state of peace among such individuals, necessitates a state of war — that 
is to say of either conscious or unconscious competition among them. 
The ceaseless and ]>itiless ‘struggle for existence* which obtains 
throughout the whole world of living things is, in truth, the inevi- 
table consequence of the circumstance that each living being strivew 
knowingly, or ignorantly, to exert all its powers for the satisfaction of 
its needs; and asserts a tacit claim to possess (to the exclusion of 
other beings) all the space on the earih*s surface which it can occupy 
and to appropriate all the subsistence which it can utilise.* The state 

‘ Sixteen centuries |go Ulpian drew tbo conclusion that, occonling to the * joe 
natumle/ the elements * mare/ * aer/ and, at any rate, * liiora,' ore the common pro. 
perty of all living things. Isidore of Seville (see Vetyf, i. 670), probabJjsfoanding 
hiiDjielf on ClpioDp i^eekons * communis omnium posscssio et omnium una libertae. 
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of sentient nature, at any given timey is the resultant of the momen- 
tarily balanced oppositions of millions upon millions of individuals, 
each doing its best to get all it can and to keep what it gets ; each, 
in short, zealously obeying the law of nature and fighting tooth and 
nail for its natural rights. This is the oie *plue ultra of individualism ; 
and, wherever individualism has unchecked sway, a polity can no more 
exist than it can among the tigers who inhabit the same jungle. It 
is, in fact, the sum of all possible anti-social and anarchic tendencies. 

Even among tigers (or at any rate tigresses), however, pure indi- 
vidualism does not always dominate. When the tigress has brought 
forth her cubs, and while she is nourishing, protecting, and training 
them, shf^ and they enter into an association, formed of individuals' 
held together by the attraction of the instincts which constitute the 
animal basis of sympathy, and thus constitute a polity, however 
small its scale and short its duration. And it will be observed that 
this most rudimentary of polities, the famibfy could not exist without 
the renouncement, on the i>art of the tigress at least, of some of the 
* Rights of Tigers.^ The tigress no longer acts upon her natural 
right of eating all she kills, for example ; she acts as if she were con- 
scious of duties towards her cubs. The cubs, on the other hand, are 
fond and more or less obedient, acting as if they had correlative 
duties towards their parent. It will not be supposed, 1 hope, 
that I suggest that either tigress or cubs are capable of entertaining 
moral ideas ; all that 1 desire to point out that, partly by instinct, 
partly by the effects of very simple experiences, both sides per- 
form acts which a more developed intelligence symbolises by these 
moral ideas. 

I have* ]K)inted out in the course of this discussion that among the 
jurists of old Rome, who first systematically developed the concep- 
tions of the ‘Law of Nature' and ‘Natural Rights,’ Ulpian rightly 
judged that brutes came under such law and had such rights, no less 
than men. It is obvious that, without recurrence to that ‘ state of 
nature * of mankind, of which so very much is said and so very little 
known, an individual man, isolated from his fellows and removed 
from all social relations, comes under the same law of nature ; and 
has ‘ natural rights ’ in exactly the same sense as the individual 
tiger possesses them, llefore the advent of man Friday, Robinson 
Crusoe’s right and might were coextensive, except in so far as he 
might be influenced by remembrance of the moral and civil laws 
of his former social existence. There was no reason why he should 
abstain from doing anything it pleased him to do, and which lay 
within the scope of his natural faculties. No one would deny that 
he had a natural right to take possession of his^cave ; to cut down 

ftoqnintio eorum quEc ccslo, terra mariqae capiantor * as among the nataial rights of 
man. 
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the trees that suited his purpose ; to gather fruits ; to ki^ auy of 
the wild goats for his subsistence ; to shoot any number of the can- 
nibal visitoTs, who would otherwise kill him for their subsistence. 
CSrusoe’s ^ natural rights ’ thus potentially extended over the whole 
island a^d everything in it. According to the law of nature as 
defined by Quesnay, he was owner of everything therein which he 
desired and was able to appropriate. Suppose, however, that 
another wreck had simultaneously cast Will Atkins upon the oppo- 
site shore, and that Atkins had established himself there in Crusoe^s 
fashion ; then it is plain that the law of nature would confer upon 
him rights no less extensive. Crusoe and Atkins, stalking the same 
goat firom opposite sides, would have been in a position identical 
with that of our two tigers in the jungle, slinking after the same 
Hindoo, so far as the law of nature is concerned. And if each in- 
sisted upon exerting the whole of his natural rights, it is clear that 
there would be nothing for it but to fight for the goat. In the case 
of the men, as in that of the brutes, extreme and logical individualism 
means isolation and the state of war ; it is plainly incompatible with 
the peace and co-operation which are the essentials of even temporary 
association. On the other hand, if the two men followed the 
dictates of the commonest common sense, not less than those of 
natural sympathy, they would at once agree to unite in peaceful co- 
operation with each other, for their mutual comfort and protection. 
And that would be possible^ only if each agreed to limit the exercise 
of his natural rights so far as they might involve any more damage 
to the other than to himself. That is to say, the two men would, 
in reality, renounce the law of nature, and put themselves under a 
moral and civil law, replacing natural rights, which have no wrongs, 
for moral and civil rights, each of which has its correlatiVe wrong. 
This, 1 take it, is the root of truth which saves the saying of Paul 
of Tarsus that ‘ sin came by the law ’ from being a paradox. The 
solitary, individual man, living merely under the so-called law of 
nature, which cannot be violated, and having rights the contradic- 
tions of which are not wrongs, cannot sin. Wrong-doing becomes 
possible only when, by assodating with another man, or other men, 
for peace and co-operation, the individual becomes implicitly, or 
explicitly, bound to obsezv'e certain rules of conduct in relation to 
him or them ; any violation of these rules is a wrong. 

Probably none of the political delusions which have sprung from 
the * natural rights ’ doctrine has been more mischievous thim th e 
assertion tha^ all men have a natural right to freedom, and that those 
who willingly subxnil^to any restriction of this freedom, beyond the 
point determined by the deductions of a priori philosoidiers, deserve 
the title of slave. •But, to my mind, this delusion is ineomprehen- 
mUe eocoept as the result of the error of confounding natural with 
mond nghts. It :j/a undoubtedly true that a man, like a ^ger or any 
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oth^ animal, lui8 a natural right to freedom, if that phrase we 
merely mean that, so frr as he is a mere individual being, there is 
no reason why he should not do what he pleases. But that is a very 
harmless proposition, and neither despot nor slaveowner need boggle 
at it. If, on the other hand, the champioir of freedom means, as he 
usually does, that the natural right to freedom affords, in itself, a 
ground for objecting to this or that restraint upon the liberties of 
men who form a polity, the argument appears to me to be as sophis- 
tical as it is mischievous. For, as we have seen, it is a fteoessaiy 
condition of social existence that men should renounoe some of 
their freedom of action ; and the question of how much is one that 
can by no possibility be determined a priori. That which it would 
be tyranny to prevent in some states of society it would be madness 
to permit in others. The existence of a polity depends upon the 
’ adjustment of the two sets of forces which its component nnits, the 
individual men, obey — the repulsive of natural right, and the attrac- 
tive and coactive of individual sympathy and corporate dominion. 
Which of them ought to predominate at any given time must surely 
depend upon external and internal circumstances and upon the degree 
of development of the polity. The Duke of Wellington is said to 
have defined martial law as ‘ the will of the Commander-in-Chief for 
the time being’ — that is to say, it is the sweeping away of all 
* rights,’ natural, civil, and moral, except so far as they are sanc- 
tioned by the commander. Yet, surely, no one but a lunatic can 
maintain that, in case of invasion, or rebellion, threatening the 
social i)er8on — the polity —with destruction, that composite nupi 
has not as mucli natural right to take any measure essential to 
self-preservation, as an individual man has under the law of nature. 
And from 'this extreme case, to the petty question, as to whether 
the depositary of dominion in a polity has or has not the right to 
infringe the ^ natural right ’ of a man to leave the path in front of 
his house unswept of snow, there is an endless gradatiem in the im- 
portance of the problems, all of which can be solved only by the ap- 
plication of the same principles. Is it, or is it not, for tlm welfiure 
of society at that time and under those circumstances—locddBg at 
the question all round and taking fully into account the disadvantaj^s 
of restraint of liberty — that its members should be compelled to do 
this, or be restrained from doing that? 

The political delusions which spring from the * natural rights ’ 
doctrine are multitudinous ; but I think there is only one more which 
is worth attention at present. That is the extraordin^iy notion that 
the logical consequence of the * natural right’ of all men to any 
gi^n thing is the sharing of the rights of property in that thing 
equally among all the claimants. Let us suppose two bo^ John 
and Peter. 1 take an apple out of my pocket, and I say, ^ This 
apple is entirely yourS| John ; and, Peter, it is also entirely yours. 
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The whole apple belongs to each of you, and you have each a right to 
eat the whole of it. Now, my boys, you may eat it, so long as neither 
of yon gives up any fraction of the right I have given him nor in- 
fringes the other’s right.’ The boys, I take it, would be somewhat 
puzzled. , If their common sense, jphta their appetites, were stronger 
than their logical faculty, they would probably suggest that they 
should diWdc the apple and each eat half. But I should have to 
say ‘ No. You are violating my conditions — which were that you 
should neither of you give up any portion of his right to the whole. 
The arrangement you propose necessitates that John should give up 
his right to one half, and Peter his right to the other.' Not im- 
probably, my young friends, if of English extraction, miglit propose 
another way out of the difficulty; namely, the wager of battle. 
But again I should have to refuse. TJie trial by battle would 
unfortunately involve the infringement of the natural rights of 
the vanquished by the victor, which is, once more, contrary to my 
stipulation. In fact, under the conditions stated, the ai)ple would 
have to remain uneaten. 

Thus we see once more, that the absolute ‘ natural rights ' theory — 
that is to say individualism pure and simple- -if carried out logically, 
is merely reasoned savagery, utter and unmitigated selfishness, in- 
compatible with social existence. And this would be obvious to 
every one, were it not that the ambiguous sen'^e of the word ‘ rights * 
gives a moral colour to hum^n relations which are neither moral nor 
immoral, but, as QueSbay rightly antecedent to morality. 

My readers may imagine that 1 have forgotten Proffress aitd 
Poverty. By no means; the preceding pages must, in fact, be 
regarded as a sort of ‘ Prolegomena ' to that work and especially to 
the first chapter of the seventh book, which contains the theoretical 
foundation of the practical measure which its author advocates. 

According to Mr. George, society is very ill ; and he proposes a 
method of treatment x^i'ofessedly based upon strict deduction from 
the principles of absolute political physiology. Whether the remedy 
is calculated to achieve the results predicted, or not, is a question I 
shall not now discuss ; but it will be admitted that it is drastic, con- 
sisting as it does in neither more nor less than the eviction of all 
several landowners and the confiscation of that which is, and, for 
many centuries has been, regarded as their undoubted property. The 
measure is of exactly the same order as would be the confiscation of 
the interest of all money belonging to working-men in savings 
banks, on the grounc} that interest, as usury, is contrary to the 
pdnciples of absolute ethics — an opinion which it must be remem- 
bered has been (perhaps still is) supported by papal infallibility; 
which is, at least, equal in weight to the philosophical species of 
that commodity. HSurely the medicine is a strong medicine. Now 
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I humbly submit, that while one might take Epsom salts, on the 
recommendation of the first old woman who proposed that remedy 
for a sick headache, a rational man would like to have clearly in- 
telligible reasons, or extremely trustworthy authority, before he ven- 
tured, with an equally light heart, upon crpton oil or tartar emetic- 
The latter might certainly put an end to bis sick heada^e — ^but 
what if at the same time it put an end to him ? So, it is at any 
rate possible, that the expropriation of landowners, while it might put 
an end to a state of things inconsistent with the principles of abso- 
lute political ethics, might also destroy the society it strove to heal. 
Therefore, I think we are bound to see that Mr. George’s ‘ absolute ’ 
principles are ‘ absolutely * true before we act upon even the most 
logical of deductions from them. Without presumption, it may be 
said to be just possible that the principles may be unsound and the 
deductions fallacious. . 

In the chapter to which I have referred, the author sets out by 
])utting the question What constitutes the rightful basis of pro- 
perty? And I liave conscientiously endeavoured to set forth, accu- 
rately, the essentials of his answer in the following abstract of it. 

I. All men have equal rights : 

• 

The laws of nature are llie decrees of the Creator. There is written in them no 
recognition of any right save that of labour; and in them is written broadly and 
clearly tlie equal right of all men to the use and enjoyment of nature : to apply to 
her by tbeir exertions and to receive and possess her reward. Hence, as nature 
gives only to labour, the exertion of labour ift production is the only title to 
exclusive po^sessiun. {Vrtnjrn^fi and Poverty, 1880, p. 2^.) 

II. There is no foundation for any rightful title to ownership 
except this : that a man has a right to himself ; to the use of his own 
powers ; to the enjoyment of the fruit of his own exertions (p. 236) ; 
therefore, to whatsoever he makes or produces. 

III. The right to that which is produced is * vested ’ in the pro- 
ducer by natural law (p. 2.SG). It is also a ‘fundamental law of 
nature that her enjoyment by man shall be consequent upon his 
exertion’ (p. 241). 

IV. I.4ind is a gratuitous offering of nature, not a thing produced 
by labour (p. 238); all men tlierefore have equal rights to it 
(p. 239). These rights are inalienable, as existing men cannot 
contract away the rights of their successors (p. 240). Every infant 
who comes into the world has as good a right to landed estates as 
their present possessors, by whom he is, in fact, robbed of bis share 
(p. 240). 

This, I believe, is a complete, if a succinct, statement of Mr. 
George’s case. And I, for one, am quite prepared to admit that, if 
it can be sustained, the sooner the foundations rf>f our present polity 
are broken up and replaced by something less open to ol^ection, 
the better. But even Mr. George, I imagine, will admit that the 
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entexpiise is grave, and by no means to be undertaken urith a light 
heart, still less with that superficial intellectual apprehension which 
comes of a light head. The political philosopher who uses his 
a ^priori lever, knowing that it may stir up social discord, without 
the most conclusive justification, to my mind comes perilously near 
the boundary which divides blunders from crimes. 

The several elements of the proposition which I have quoted 
under I. might have been taken almost vcrhathn from the writings 
of the Bousseauites and the Physiocrats. But it is one of the most 
interesting features of a priori speculation, that different philosophers, 
starting from verbally identical propositions, arrive at contradictory 
conclusions. And the Physiocrats deduced the right and the neces- 
sity of maintaining several ownership of land from the principles 
common to them and Mr. George, as confidently as, and, in my 
judgment, with much better reason than, Mr. George deduces its 
hideous wrongfulness and the paramount necessity of abolishing it. 
The equality of men question has already been sufficiently discussed. 
If, as 1 maintain, there is no such thing as natural equality among 
men, then of course any argument based upon it is necessarily 
worthless. From the fact that men are unequal it cannot well be con- 
cluded that they have' ‘ equal rights to the use and enjoyment of 
nature.’ 

Passing from this point, we are met by the broad assertion that 
< the exertion of labour in production is the only title to exclusive 
possession.’ So far Mr. George is at one with the Physiocrats, who 
also rest the claim to o\^ners5hip on labour bestowed. I^et us consider 
the grounds upon which Mr. George rests this assertion. We need not 
trouble ourselves whether they are the same or different from those 
set forth by his predecessors. 

The following questions and answers enlighten us on this head. 

What constitutes the riprl‘ffid of property ? VVliat is it that enahlcs a man 
to say justly of a thinfif, ' It is mine'? Is it not, primarily, the rif^ht of a roan to 
himself, to tlie use of his own powers, to the enjoyment of the fru ts of his own 
exertions? {Prugreas and Poverty ^ p. 230.) 

And, on the same page, we are told that the title to everything 
produced by human exertions * descends from the original producer, 
in whom it is vested by natural law.’ Here we are back again on 
the grouhd of the ‘ law of nature ’ and * natural rights,’ according 
to which, as we have seen, a man has a right to keep anything he is 
strong enough to keep, whether he has produced it or not. But the 
law of nature affords not the least reason why another ma" " who is 
stronger should not taSe his possession away from him. 

As 1 have already^fully shown, there is not the least connection 
between the natural rights of the solitary individual and the mmal 
or civil ’rights of the man who has entered into association with 
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otheiB. A man may justly say tbat it is no more than the < use of 
his own powers/ to knock another down and rob him of his dinner ; 
and that it is no more than ^ the enjoyment of the fmits of his own 
exertions ’ to proceed to eat that dinner. Is it pretended that the 
man who has entered into association with others retains those 
< natural rights ’ ? 

But let us assume, for the sake of argument, not only that 
labour is the ‘only’ title to exclusive possession, but that the 
foundation of this title lies in the right of a man to himself; in 
which is, somewhat sophistically, included the right to the use of 
his own powers and the enjoyment of the fruits of his own exertions^ 
If we try to believe both these propositions at once, surely we fall 
into perplexities worse than any that have yet befallen us. If labour 
is the only title to exclusive possession ; if, for example, there can be 
no exclusive jiossession of cultivated land ^simply and solely because, 
according to Mr. George, it is not a product of labour — propositions on 
the axiomatic certainty of which the whole fabric of Progreaa and 
Poverty rests — how in the world does a man come by the ‘ right to 
himself’ ? I have paid a good deal of attention to those branches of 
natural history which treat more especially of man, but never yet have 
I come across even the smallest grounds for believing that a man has 
ever been known to make himself, or to endow himself by his own 
labour with the powers lie exerts. I have heard often enough of men 
who were said to be self-made. Indeed, I have known some cases in 
which the fact was alleged in justihcatioii of th^ ways of Providence, 
and by way of shifting the responsibility for the existence of some 
people on to the right shoulders. But I have always taken this 
phrase about ‘ self-making ’ to be a metaphor, and a very foolish one, 
inasmuch as the men said to be self-made arer usually those whom 
nature has especially favoured with costly gifts and exceptional op- 
portunities. No doubt it may be said, with justice, that a man who 
learns diligently and strives hard to do right, really bestows labour 
on himself, and does so far fulfil the necessary conditions of self- 
ownership laid down in Progress and Poverty. But, on the other 
hand, might not his teachers, on the very same ground, claim posses- 
sion of the fruits of their labours in him ? Might not the mother, 
who not only bore him, but bore with him, day and night, for 
half-a-dozen years, fed him, clothed him, nursed him in sickness, 
taught him the rudiments of civilisation — ^might not she rightfully 
appeal to this wonderful labour-test of ownership ? 

Is there any logical way out of the following argumentation, the 
like of which is perhaps to be found only in Alice in Wonderland? 
The exertion of labour in production is the dnly title to exclusive 
possession. No gratuitous offering of nature can be the subject 
of such private ownership. Therefore a man can have no exclusive 
possession of himself, except in so far as he is the product of the 
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exertion of bis own labour and not a gratuitous offering of nature. 
But it is only a veiy small part of him which can in any sense be 
said to be the product of his own labour. The man’s physical and 
mental tendencies and capacities, dependent to a very large extent 
, on heredity, are certainly the ‘ gratuitous offering of nature ; ’ if they 
« belongs to anybody, therefore, they must belong to the whole of 
mankind, who must be, so to speak, a kind of collective slaveowners, 
all of each. So much of the man as depends on the care taken of 
him in infancy and childhood is the property of his mother, or of those 
who took her place. Another smaller portion belongs to the people 
who educated him. What remains is his own. So that the man’s 
right to himself and to all his powers and to all the fruits of his labour, 
which the writer of Progrebs and Poverty makes the foundation of 
his system, turns out, if we follow another fundamental proposition 
of the same author to its logical consequences, to be a right to a 
mere fraction of himself and to the exercise of tin* powers which ex- 
clusively belong to that fraction. Surely it would take a greater sage 
than Solomon to settle the respective claims of mankind in general, 
the mother and the educators, to the ownership of a child ; and when 
these were satuihed, what might remain in the shape of a right to 
himself would be hardly big enough to form a safe basis for anything, 
let alone property. 

Unless my readers can see their way better than I can through 
this logic-chopping maze, we mu^t give up the attempt to reconcile 
the two fundamental propcf^itions of the system we are discussing : 
the first, that labour is the * only ’ title to exclusive possession, and 
the second, that the foundation of this title lies in the right of a 
man to himself — that is to say to the exclusive possession of himself. 
What our iwlitical philos(»pher appears to me to mean is this. A 
man is the exclusive possessor of himself and of the powers with 
which he is endowed by nature ; therefore he is the exclusive possessor 
of whatever is brought into existence by the exertion of those powers 
in the form of labour. <3n the other hand, a man possesses, ex- 
clusively, nothing else than these powers, therefore he cannot be the 
exclusive possessor of anything but that which they produce. Sub- 
stantially, as I have said, it is the position taken up by the Physio- 
crats, and, right or wrong, it is, at any rate, intelligible. But I do 
not quite see how it is to be proved by any one who disputes it. 
The statement that a man is the exclusive possessor of himself, even 
in the sense of bare ownership, is most assuredly not known to be 
true by intuition — as, for example, the proposition that two straight 
lines will not enclose a space is said to be. The whole ancient 
Eoman world would 'have cried out against it. For them, a man’s 
children, groipi up or not, no less than his slaves, were so far from 
being exclusive possessors of themselves that their father could dis- 
pose of them as he thought fit. Nor, as far as I know, is there 
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any part of the modern world in which a legal * in&nt ’ has the fall 
ownership of himself and the absolute right to the usufruct of his 
own powers. Again, to the best of my knowledge, there is no country 
or nation in which an adult man has, or ever had, in any sense, the 
exclusive possession of himself. On the contrai^, the state invariably 
lays claim to him for the discharge of various military or civil offices, 
and to more or less of the fruits of his exertions in the shape of rates 
and taxes for the support of the machinery of external defence and 
internal protection. In truth, as I have already pointed out, the very 
existence of society depends on the fact that every member of it tacitly 
admits that he is not the exclusive possessor of himself, and that 
he admits the claim of the polity of which he forms a lyartj to act, 
to some extent, as his master. I do not think we need discuss, any 
further, propositions which, as they are stated, are contradictory ; 
and which, when they are remodelled so to escape such^contra- 
diction, fall into the no less fatal difficulty of contradicting plain 
facts. The axiom that a man has a right to himself, in the sense 
in which it is used in Pror/ress amJ Poverty ^ is a baseless assump- 
tion of exactly the same order as that oth(T that all men are free 
and equal. 

However, there is no greater mistake than the hasty conclusion 
that opinions are worthless because they are badly argued. The 
principle that ‘ the exertion of labour in production is the only title 
to exclusive possession ’ has a great deal to say for itself if we only 
substitute ‘may be usefully considered to be a** for ‘is the only.* 
And, besides this, it will be interesting to trace out its logical 
consequenco, even without such alteration. For we shall find our 
result to be wonderfully dififercnt from that set forth in Progress 
and Poverty. It is there declared to be irreconcilable with exclu- 
sive (or several) ownership of land. I think that it will become 
apparent that it authorises the several ownership of land to exactly 
the same extent as it does the several ownership of anything else.^ 

Let us consider Progress and Poverty has to say about 
this question. 

What most pre\ont8 tiu* realisation of the iiijuMico of piivate property in land 
is the habit of including all the thing’» that arc made the subject of o>\ner8hip in 
one category, as propcify. . . . The real and natural dUtinction is between things 
which are the produce of labour and things which are the gratuitous offerings of 
nature; or, to adopt the terms of political economy, between wealth and land. 
These two things are in essence and relations widely diflerent, and to class them 
together as property is to confuse all thought when we come to consider the justice 
or the injustice, the right or wrong of property. ... 


* See the clear recognition of this fact in L’Abb6 Uandenu s Premt^ IntrodmeHon 
h la PkHoiophie JSeonomiqHe. 1771, in Dairo*s collection (p. All htsiu or com- 

modities, including land, are, in the long run, more or lo*^ fnbhioned natural products ; 
* pzAsents de la nature, mais aussi eflets de Tart.' 
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Tke esBontlal character of the one class of things is that they omhody labpuTf 
vre hronght into being by human exertion, their existence or non-existenoe, 
their increase or diminution, depending on man. The essential chararter of the 
other class of things is that they do not embody labour, and exist irrespectiye of 
human exertion and irrespeedre of man ; they are the field or environment in 
whichjBian finds himself;, the storehouse from which his needs must be supplied ; 
the raw material upon w hich and the forces with which his labour alone can 
act. {Progress and Poverty, pp. 1*38 231).^ 

The latter kind of property is land, the former all other commo* 
dities which constitute men’s ^possessions ; and the latter are said, it 
will be observed, to be * brought into being by human exertion, their 
existence or non-existence, their increase or diminution depending on 
man.’ Surely this is an assertion which, though pardonable enough 
as a common manner of speaking, becomes a glaring fallacy the 
moment it is regarded as a scientific statement from which the 
most serious practical cconseqiiences are deducible. Can any- 
thing whatever, in strict truth, be said to be ‘brought into 
being by human exertion*? Let us consider one of the earliest 
and simplest products of human industr}', a flint implement. Pro- 
bably, its earliest condition was a natural flint nodule, such as one 
may find on any chalk down, rounded at one end, roughly sharp 
at the other, and thus convenient to the hand of the savage who 
picked it up. Now did he thus acquire any right of ])roperty in his 
find or not ? He certainly spent no labour upon it, beyond that of 
taking possession. It w^ emphatically ‘ a gratuitous oflering of 
nature,’ just as mach as the land on which it lay. The existence or 
the non-existence of flints, their increase or diminution, nowise de- 
pends on man ; they exist irrespectively of him, their quantity is 
strictly limited, and no roan, by taking thought, can add a flint to 
those which already exist. If taking po.S8e8sion could give a title to 
the one thing, why not to the other? But suppose it did not. Let 
it occur to our forefather that a few knocks with another stone would 
chip the thin end of his flint to a sharper edge and make it a handier 
tool or weapon. J.iet him give those half-dozen blows ; then, for- 
sooth, it ‘ embodies labour ’ and may be said to have been ‘ brought 
into being by human exertion.’ By the sacramental operation of 
these half-dozen taps, that which previously was the common pro- 
perty of all men has now become several property vested ‘ by natural 
law ’ absolutely in one man. 

With the gradual improvement of the art of flint chipping, the 
implement advanced from the rough, hardly modified, natural nodule 
to the exquisitely symmetrical and delicate axe, or spear, or arrow head 
of a subsequent eppeh, or to the still more finish^ ground axes of 
yet later date. The quantity of labour invested in each implement^ 
therefore, steadily increased, as time went on, in proqxutioa to the 
quantity of the raw flint. But the latter was always ^ere. Ibe ae* 
sertion that the most perfected and artificial of these impleiiients is 
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< brought into being by human exertion/ becomes a gross error, if it 
leads us to forget that, without the peculiar physical properties of 
the flinty which are emphatically * the gratuitous offering of nature/ 
any amount of human exertion would be thrown away. 

Now, what is true in this extremely simple ease, is true of every- 
thing which is said to be produced by human industry. In all such 
things there is something — a bundle of natural qualities and powers 
which exists irrespective of human exertion — ^and something, a shap- 
ing and modification of the bundle, which is the effect of human 
exertion. It is only the relative proportion of the two which varies.^ 
A man who hurls a stone loads it with a dose of labour which 
evaporates when the missile strikes its object, and the stone returns 
to its i>reviou8 condition of mere offering of nature. A man 
who slices the same stone and cuts a cameo out of the slice, perma- 
nently incorporates an enormous amount of dabour with it. In the 
one case, the ‘ gratuitous offering ’ is at a maximum, in the other at 
a minimum ; but the foundation in each case is a gift of nature. 

ProtfreHS avd Poverty sets before us the case of a steel pen with 
much elaboration fp. 230). But the author fails to notice the patent 
fact that the iron ore, the existence of which is the coniditiJO erne 
qua noil of that of the pen, is a gratuitous offering of nature. The 
well-known case of the chronometer balance-wheel spring would 
have still better exemplified the maximum incorporation of labour 
with the minimum of * tlie gratuitous offering.’ 

Now, is there any real difference between land*and other things 
in this respect V In l'p[)er Egypt, I have stood with one foot on 
soil bearing a rich green croj), and the other on the stony desert 
as barren as a brick floor, whicli extended for hundreds of miles to 
the westward without supporting so much ns a blade of grass. The 
green croj), in fact, reached exactly as far as the muddy water of 
the Nile had been carried by the labour of the irrigator. Surely, 
in this case, the cultivable land ‘embodied labour’ and had no more 
existence independently of human exertion than the pen or the watch 
•spring. 

In the state of nature, I doubt if ten square miles of the surffuse 
of the chalk downs of Sussex would yield pickings enough to keep 
one savage for a year. But, thanks to the human labour bestowed 
upon i^ the same area actually yields, one way or another, to the 
agriculturist the means of supporting many men. If labour is the 
foundation of the claim to several ownership, on what pretext 
the land, in this case also, be put upon a different footing from the 
steel pen ? The same argument holds good for e\cn the richest sioaI 
in the west of North America or in the sooth of Bussia. In the 
natural state of such land, the savage hunter needa access to a vast 
area in order to make even a precarious livelihood. The labour 

* 1 Iwve lofig since axgued all this oot in my Jntrodueiaiy /Vfsier of Soiemae, 
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spent upon it is an important factor in bringing about its rich har- 
vests. 

If we keep these simple and obvious truths in mind, the value of 
the following argument will be readily appraised : — 

Tlie riglit to exclusive oTvnership of anything of human production is clear. 
No matter how many the hands through which it has passed, there was at the 
beginning of the lino, human labour— some one who, having procured or produced 
it by his exertions, had to it a clear title as against all the rest of mankind, and 
which could justly pass from one to another by sale or 

Suppose, however, that we let this go and proceed to the next 
sentence : — 

But at the end of what string of con\e\ or grants* can be shown or sup- 

posed a like title to any part of the material uiUTerou ? 

<■ 

Well, but surely all * human productions,’ from the roughest flint 
implement to the most exquisite chronometer, are ‘parts of the 
material universe ' ? We have seen that man cannot make flints ; nor 
can he make the iron, or gold, or sodium, or silicon, which enters 
into the structure of the watch or the pen. His most consummate 
art is but a moving into certain places of the jiarts of the material 
universe with which nature sujiplies him at least as gratuitously as 
she supplies land. 

What then becomes of the n(*xt part of the argumimt ? 

• 

To improvements sucl an original title can be shown, hut it is a title only to 
the impro^ements and md to the land itself. If 1 clen)- u forest, dram a swamp, or 
fill a morasB, all I can juatlj claim is tlie \alue gi\en by thew exert ions. They 
give me no right to tin* land itself, no claim other than to luy oqual share with 
every other member of the community in the 'value which ia adik-d to it by the 
growth of the community. 

By a parity of reasoning, it would seem that I might say to a 
chronometer maker : ‘ The gold and the iron of this timepiece, and, 
in fact, all the substances out of which it is constructed, are parts 
of the material universe, tlierefore the property of mankind at large. 
It is very true that your skill and labour have made a wonderful piece 
of mechanism out of them ; but these are only improvements. Now 
you are quite entitled to claim the improvements, but you have no 
right to the gold and the iron— these belong to mankind,* The 
watchmaker might reasonably think the task set before him as 
difficult as that imposed upon Shylock,when he was told that he was 
entitled to have his pound of flesh, but that he must shed no blood 
in the cutting it out. He might urge that for all practical purposes 
the ‘ improvements * are the chronometer, while the gratuitous offering 
of nature in the shape of raw material is relatively iusiguifleant* 

» Progreu and Poterty, p. 242. 
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To the ordinaiy mind there seems to be a great deal of sanity in 
this contention : not so to our political philosopher. 

But it will be said: 'There are improyements which in time become in- 
•distinguishable from the land itself I ’ Very well ; then the title to the improye- 
inents becomes blended with the title to the land : the individual right is lost in the 
common right. It is the greater that swallows up the less, not the less that 
swallows up the greater. Nature does not proceed from man, but man from 
nature, and it is unto the bosom of nature that he and all his works must return 
again, (p. 243.) 

What answer is appropriate to such stuff as this but Mr. Burchell’s 
famous, if unpolite, monosyllable * Fudge ’ ? 

It is one of the special characteristics of the a 'priori school to 
assume the exact truth of anjr currently received proposition which 
is convenient for the business of deductive bmn-spinning. But every 
one who is conversant with things, and not merely with what is mote 
or less properly said about things, is aware that widely received 
propositions, even in many branches of physical science, may be only 
approximately true ; and that if a chain of deductions of unusual 
weight is to be suspended from any of them, it is highly needful to 
examine it afresh, in order to see whether it will bear the strain — 
whether, in fact, it is accurate enough for the new purpose to which 
it is to be put. For ordinary purposes, a foot rule is an accurate 
measure, but it does not follow that it will suffice for ascertaining the 
exact length of the base line of a trigonometrical purvey. 

In this very cast» of the ownership of land, Mr. George essentially 
agrees with the Physiocrats who declared agriculture to be the only 
really productive industry, because land alone produces the food-stuffs 
by which men maintain their existence. In a rough and ready 
sense this is true, and it would be pedantic to object to it. But 
when such a statement is taken as the peg on which to hang deduc- 
tions which end in grave practical consequences, it is needful to re- 
examine it thoroughly. And an elementary knowledge of the realities* 
of the case enables one to see that, in any but a popular sense, the 
proposition is untrue. In a strictly scientific sense, the soil is no 
more a producer than air and water and sunshine are ; indeed, is alto- 
gether less important than they as a condition of production. For 
food-plants, which are the producers and the only producers of food- 
stuffs properly so called, could not possibly get on without air, water, 
and sunshine, though they might do without soil. It would be 
possible to grow a crop of food-plants, no part of which had ever been 
in contact with the soil. On the other hand, the richest of soils 
may be as barren as the desert in regard to economic production-^ 
for the simple reason that it is occupied by a luxuriant growth cf 
plants that are not producers of food-stuffs adapted to human needs. 

The * gratuitous offering of nature ’ in the shape of a hundred 
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acm of tiopcal forest would be of not much more use to a savage 
than the like area of a gorse common. 

We have all this time been occupied with the eleven pages — 
not very large pages either — which make up the first chapter of the 
sevedth book of Process and Poverty ; but there are more fallacies 
than pages, and I have not yet done with them. Indeed, like a 
careful entertainer, I have saved some of the best for the last. Here 
is a very fine one : — 

The Almiirlity, who created the earth for man and man for the earth, has- 
entailed it upon all the generations of the children of men hy a decree written 
upon the constitution of things — a decree which no human action can bar and no 
prescription determine, (p. 1240.) 

One would think that the utterer of these ‘prave ’ords * had 
been the conveyancer who effected the entail of which he speaks 
thus confidently. Big-sounding but empty phraecs may be the 
making of a stump-orator ; but what is to be sai<l of them in the 
mouth of a professed thinker ? And what is the prac tical outcome 
of this tall talk ? 

Though his titles have Ix'en acquiesced in bj' generation after geueration, ti> 
the landed estates of tbo Duke of \Vestuiin<«ter, the poorest child that is burn in 
London to-day has as much right as his eldest son. Though tlie f>^'vereign people 
of the State of New York consent to the landed pos-cx^^ioim of the Astors, the puniest 
infant that comes wailing into the world in the .squalidest ri>om of the most 
miserable tenement hpu'se, becomes at that moment 8i‘i^;od of an equal right s\ith 
the millionaires. And it Is roh}K>d if th<* right is dtoiied. (p. 

Landowners can make no just claim to comjifmsation if society cht>o«o to resume 
its right. and Poverft/f Preface, p. vii.) 

Who would not be proud to be able to orate in this fashion ? 
Whose heart would not beat high at the tempest of chtjers which 
would follow stirring words like these addressed to needy and 
ignorant men ? How should the impassioned speaker’s ear be able to 
‘ catch a tone as of the howl of hungry wolves among the acclamations ? 
Why should he care that his stirring words might stir up the plain 
enough conclu.sion : If these things are all ours as much as theirs, 
and we are the stronger, why do we not take our own, and that at 
once ? What harm in robbing robbers ? 

Well, whether exhortations in this style are legitimate or not^ 
this much is certain — that, as I hinted before, it is desirable to 
make^veiy sure of your ground before proceeding to such extremities. 
Many years ago 1 heard of an Englishman who had gone to see the 
ColiMum at Home by moonlight. He had been warned the 
place was haunted by thieves, and was on the alert. Sure enough^ 
a man brushed hastily past him, and the Englishman, looking baok» 
saw a watch in his hand. Without more ado, our countryman, being 
a pcompt sort of person, knocks the fellow down, captures the watob^ 
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and makes off to his hotel, lest there should be accomplices about. 
And, lo ! when he is safe in his room he finds he has two watches. 

I am disposed to think that the communities who follow out 
Mr. Oeorge’s suggestions will find themselves, on Mr. Greorge’s own 
principles, in the position of our too ready-fisted Briton. For, ac- 
cording to Mr. George, that* deed of entail which he should have 
somewhere in a tin box in his office, confers the land upon ^ all the 
generations of the children of men.'’ Hence it follows that the 
London infant has no more title to the Duke of Westminster's land, 
and the New York baby no more to Messrs. Astor’s land, than the 
child of a North American squaw, of a native Australian, or of a 
Hottentot. Property of the community, forsooth ! What right ha» 
any community, from a village to a nation, to several property in 
land more than an individual bian has ? 

Natural justice can rcco^nisu no rip^ht in one [bo§y of men] to the posaesdon SJid 
enjoyment of land that ib not equally the right of all \tkeir] fellows, (p. 240.) 

Does it make any difference to the validity of this proposition if 
I substitute the words in italics for the actual words ‘ man ’ and ‘ his ’ ? 
So the splendid prospect held out to the poor and needy is a mere 
rhetorical mirage ; and they have been cheated out of their cheers 
by mere ‘bunkum.* Consider the effect of a sober and truthful 
statement of what the orating j)erson really meant or, according to 

his own principles, ought to mean ; say of such a speech as this - 

• 

My free and equal feUow-countrj ni»*n, there not tITe blightcbt doubt that 
not only the Puke of AN ustmiubtcr and tli« Abtor, but ever} body who holds 

land from the area of a thnusiud square miles to that of a tnblecbth, and who, 
against all equity, denies that e%er> pauper child has an equal right to it, is a Bobbek. 
(Loud and long-continued cheers ) the audienci*, espocially the paupers, standing 
up and >vaving hats.) But, my friendb, 1 am also bound to tell you that neither the 
pauper child, nor Mesbrb. A*4tor,nor the Puko of Westminster, ha\e any more right 
to tile land than the first nigger you may meet, or the Esquimaux at the north end 
of this great continent, or the Fuegians at the south end of it. The^fore, before 
you proceed to use your strength in claiming your rights and take the land away ftoat 
the usurping Pukes and robbing Astors, you must recollect that you will have 
to go shores in tho produce of the o|)i‘ration with the four hundred and odd 
millions of Chinamen, the hundred and fifty millions who inhabit Ilindostan, the — 
(Loud and long-continued hisses ; the audience, especially the paupers, standing up 
ond projecting handy movables at the orator.) 


T. H. Huxley. 
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A CONFUSED picture of moral degradation shot across with single 
rays of strange virtues belonging to a patriarchal state of things ; 
an appalling pool of religious bigotry crossed by dark gha<low8 of 
blind superstition and grass’ ignorance; a wild fury of unbridled 
tyranny and arbitrary power, hand in hand with local and temporary 
anarchy ; in one spot the choicest favours of Nature, in another the 
most utter desolation ; nowhere the slightest trace of self-reliance ; 
everywhere the greatest helplessness before the rage of the elements 
— such were the principal features of Central Asiatic* lift* when I 
traversed that region twenty-five years ago. As I gradually in the 
course of years made my way from Eastern Kuroi)e into the interior 
of the Asiatic world, my mind s eye, so to say, accustomed itself to 
the gradual disappearance of Phiiopean enlightenment and the 
thickening darkness of Asiatic barbarism. European Turkey, Asia 
IVIinor, and Persia seemed to me so many sejianite steps by which I 
descended into the deep dark vault of the old Asiatic views of life 
and the world. As I moved in the uncanny darkness of this un- 
familiar world, I soon became aware that T had gone back several 
centuries in the hi>tory of the world. Among the Turkomans and the 
Kirgbizes on the right bank of the Oxus I found myself in such a 
state of things as may have existed in P’urope before the appearance 
of the Homans. The life in tents, the primitive organisation of 
society in which eu-tom to<>k the place of law; men destitute of 
all the comforts of life, where it was still necessary on occasions to 
obtain fire by the friction of two pieces of dry wood, naturally ex- 
cited my youthful curiosity to the highest degree. In the cultivated 
oases of the three Khanates the civilisation of Islam had of course to 
some extent modified that archaic state of things. Still the culture 
which the monotheism of Arabia had brought into the high plateau 
of Turan was fundamentally different from the brilliant results which 
it achieved in Western Asia, on the banks of the Nile, and in the 
Iberian peninsula. The rays of the light of Islam that streamed 
towards the north-^ast lit up only the outer surface of the life of the 
Tnrko-Tartar population, and consequently could contribute little to 
the refinement of manners, the elevation of the mind, and the hap* 
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piness of that portion of mankind. The Mohammedan civilisation 
of Central Asia, such as I saw it, may have been that which pre- 
vailed in the remotest comers of the Caliph’s empire when the 
Abbasides were at the height of their power. The constantly recur- 
ring inroads of hordes of warlike nomads and the isolation produced 
by the sandy deserts of the Steppes caused £he first influence of the 
culture of Arabia and Persia to become soon stereotyped in the 
oasis-lands of Central Asia, and to remain completely free from the 
influences which affected Islam in those lands in which it came in 
contact with the classicism of the Greeks. 

The arrested development and, so to say, petrifaction of the first 
germs of civiUsation which had been imported from the South is to 
be observed in all departments of life and in every nook and comer 
of the vast territory stretching from the Thien-Shan to the Caspian 
Sea, from the Kirghiz Steppe to the Oxus. Keligion, the life and soul 
of everything there, the sheet-anchor of tfie political and civil organi- 
sation, could display its power only in uncouth externals, without a 
trace of any inward spirituality, rooted in a real religious sentiment. 
People went to mosque partly out of habit, partly from fear of the 
four-thonged whip wielded by the Keis (chief of the police), who 
scoured the streets and bazaars. People gave alms, went on the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, performed the ceremonial ablutions, ate, drank, 
and dressed according to the strict letter of the law, not out of feelings 
of piety, but out of fear of denunciation and the severe punishments 
attached to the breach of the code of Islam. In political affairs the 
abuses of the Asiatic form of government made their appearance in 
most frightful forms. After the pattern of Mohammedan government 
had changed from the simple character of the Emirate to the autocratic 
despotism of the Sidtanate. and the control and strict supervision of 
the sovereign power, which Mohammed had enjoined, was accepted 
in ])rinciple but ueglecteil in practice, the despotism and tyranny 
which prevailed at the centre of the empire must necessarily become 
even more outrageous in the distant regions on the frontier. In 
Bagdad the tottering throne of consecrated tyrants was overthrown 
by Mongol hordes ; in Teheran, in Stambul, in Cairo, and elsewhere 
the influence of the West, every day becoming stronger, has com- 
pelled the adoption of better methods of government, and has 
loosened the grip of despotism ; while in Central Asia the old state 
of things still prevailed. It is true that here, too, Mongols and 
Turko-Tartars have in the course of history overthrown monarchies 
and set up new dynasties ; but here, with every change in the ruler, 
the old despotic system planted itself all the more firmly, 4md on the 
very eve of the Kussian occupation I was coflfronted in Turkestan 
with the most horrible exhibition of Asiatic tyranny and barbarism. 
Religion, which according to its original intention should have acted 
08 a check on tyrannical exercise of power, had become in Central 
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Asia a sapport of despotism, and the pioas men, who were in foil 
posseBsion of the oonfidenoe of the people, emulated the officials of 
the Emirs and the Khans in plundering the masses entrusted to 
their spiritual care. Among the principal religious persons whom I 
met in Turkestan I do not remember a single Kazi«Kelan or Ishan 
(chief of a religious order) or one single Mollah who ever felt himself 
moved to express the slightest disapproval of the conduct of the 
officers of the government, however great the cruelty with which the 
latter behaved. The whole attention of those religious men was 
directed to the maintenance of superstition, the suppression of all 
individual liberty and the exclusion of the last gleam of enlightenment. 
Where the spiritual and temporal powers care only for their own 
interests, have in view only the plunder of the people and the con- 
tinuance of their own power and influehce, there can be no hope of 
any moral elevation of thje masses, of any improvement of their 
economical condition. Commerce and manufactures moved only in 
the old grooves, slowly and with difficulty. The genius of the people 
in Central Asia is not wanting in taste and ability, industry and 
perseverance. But every innovation was systematically discouraged. 
Clothing, house-furniture, and jewelry were forced to keep their time- 
honoured forms and their primitive methods of manufacture. So 
that even before the Kussian conquest of the (ountry the native 
artificers themselves avowed their inability to compete with the 
foreign goods imported from the north, south, and west, and during 
the time of my visit^lamenfed their approaching ruin. The merchant 
boldly undertook the monthlong journeys with the caravans, and 
braved the dangers caused by the severity of the climate and the 
rapacity of the nomads, but could h^irdly succeed in protecting his 
bales of merchandise, which had escaped the storms of the desert 
and the armed bands of the Alamans and the Barantas, fiom the 
arbitrary exactions of the customs officers of the Khanates. If in 
spite of all these obstacles he succeeded in enriching himself, he 
was still in perpetual danger of being plundered by 1 he covetous 
sovereign of his own country. 

The agriculturist was not much better off. The soil, although 
cultivated with the most primitive implements, such as liad been in 
use for thousands of years, still yielded in abundance the manifold 
blessings of nature ; for, as I observed many years ago, the oases of 
Central Asia are like precious stones in a setting of sand. Yet what 
availed the prodigality of nature in a country where the husbandman 
knew not how to turn the surplus {ntxluce to good account, where 
the fertilising system of irrigation, neglected by the government, ib 
abandoned to the cale of the several communes, where the fsarfbl 
prospect of being sanded up grows eveiy year more imminent ? It 
can be shown with historical certainty that four hundred years ago 
tile coltivated region in the north and north-east of the KhanjiiAa 
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Khiva and Bokhaia extended from ten to twenty geographical milea 
fbrther than is at present the case. Mention is made of flourishing’ 
and populous cities, where nothing is now to be seen but an un- 
fathomed desert of sand. The prevailing wind in that region blows 
from the north-east, bringing with it masses^ of sand, which smother 
one field after another, continually contracting the extent of cultiva- 
ble land, until the husbandman in despair gives up the unequal 
struggle, and leaves the enemy to cover the whole with one unif(»m 
shroud of sand. In this way cities have disappeared without leaving 
a trace behind, and the territory beyond the Oxus, which the travel- 
lers and geographers of the middle ages described as rich and flour- 
ishing, has now become a poverty-stricken desert. 

When we take this circumstance into consideration, we shall not 
be surprised to find that the intellectual life of Central Asia was 
never able to attain the same degree of development as we find in 
the other lands of Islam. It is true that in the time of the Sama- 
nides and tlie Kharezmians, there werenot wanting learned men such 
as Avicenna, Zamakhsliari, Alberuni, and others ; but these were repre- 
sentatives of the common culture of Islam, and were destitute of aU 
national charac'teristics. The specihcally Aryan or Turanian spirit at- 
tempted to express itself only in the field of theology and theosophy. 
On the arri\al of the Mongols this too disappeared, and utter dark- 
ness spread over the oasis-lands, isolated as they were from the rest 
of the world. During my intimate intercourse with the so-called 
learned men of Bokhara, Khiva, and iSamarki^d, I never encoun- 
tered one who had any knowledge of secular science, not even of 
those branches which are elsewhere allowed to be studied by Moham- 
medan scholar.^, much less one who occupied himself in their study. 
The richly endowed colleges (medresses) of these cities were visited 
by hundreds of students from India, Afghanistan, and Chinese Tur- 
kestan. Great diligence in study was displayed, but secular know- 
ledge was rigidl}^ se^iarated from theological subjects. Only grammar, 
rhetoric, and in history hagiology were zealously studied, while the 
other branches of knowledge which hod been cultivated in the 
more flourishing periods of Islam, mechanics, medicine, and astro- 
nomy, were regarded as superfluous, nay, even as forbidden. Such was 
the intellectual atmosphere which pervaded the studies of the two or 
three thousand students in the colleges of Central Asia. As for 
what went on in the world outside the bounds of Islam, what 
humanity has done in these modem times, they had no sort of care 
or feeling. Indeed they of set purpose despised and ignored such 
things. They showed even a certain pride in being able to point out 
these hotbeds of religious extravagance and purblind ignorance as the 
intellectual centre of the vast territories stretching from the Indian 
Ocean to Siberia, from the Hoangho to the Caspian. Sandy deserts 
and Kirgbizes in the north, sa^y deserts and Turkomans in the 
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floixib, fonned tbe iron band that enclosed this strange world. The 
fear inspired by those ferocious nomads barred the way thither against 
nU intmders. And not one single ray of that sun which had risen 
for the rest of the world was able to find its way into that realm of 
darkness, which had reipained five hundred years behind the age. 

Such was the state of things in Central Asia when the advanced 
posts of the modem spirit, clad in Russian garb, knocked in 1864 at 
its gates. Entrance was of course refused, and as far as possible pre- 
vented. But cobweblike defences of religious fanaticism broke down 
at the first blow, and the Northern conqueror advanced on his career 
of victory with even greater ease and rapidity than the wild hordes 
of Mongols in the thirteenth century, while the results of his victory 
were incomjwirably more important and more permanent. It is now 
twenty-five years that the banner of the two-headed eagle fioiits over 
Central Asia, and Western, civilisation in a Russian dress has made 
its entrance into the territories of old-world Asiatic barliarism. The 
strange guest, unloved and unexpected, has already made himself 
at home on several points of those territories ; his stay is now evi- 
dently permanent, and his influence increases continually both in ex- 
tent and in intensity. He is now engaged in founding there a new 
order of things, and the consequent change in the minds of men has 
already given a new colouring, a new form to an interesting relic of 
the old world. We may, therefore, be pardoned if we attempt to 
raise the veil of the future and to answer the qu(‘8tion so often asked : 
What will become of Central Asia under Ru^sian protection? The 
answer, in vague and general terms, reutral Asia will become civilised, 
civilised in the Russian sense of the word, will not satisfy us. It 
is not precise enough. Our curiosity urges us to examine : firsty 
What measure of success will this civilisation achieve? Secondhfy 
WTiat effects will it have upon our own political and economical cir- 
cumstances ? And we must at starting remark that we are led to 
discuss these questions by no vain ambition of the credit of a prophet, 
nor do we intend to satisfy ourselves with idle speculations, but to 
try our conclusions with the touchstone of known historical facts, to 
use the experience of the past to cast a light ujion the future. 

Russia’s influence upon the culture of Central Asia will, in the 
first place and to a preponderating extent, be shown in changes of 
A material and economical character. The treasures of the soil 
which have hitherto been neglected or but imperfectly developed 
will, thanks to means provided by W^'estem civilisation, bo more 
thoroughly appropriated, be turned to better account, and be 
transported to Europe along new ways of communication, and thus 
secure to the natives a source of increased wealth. This is already 
clearly indicated Iff the statistics of the exports and imports, 
which show an extraordinary rise. At the time of my visit 
4he Russian exports from Central Asia amounted to 1,014,2372., 
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and the imports to 1,345,74U., while now, according to the latest 
data^ Rvbsia exported nw material to the value of S^ddOyOOOf., and 
imported Russian manufactured goods to the value of 4,530,000f. 
This threefold rise clearly proves a more rational and diligent ctdtiva- 
tion of the soil, an extraordinary improvement of the means of 
agriculture, and an undoubted rise in material prosperity. ^Certain 
branches of agriculture and manu&ctures, such as cotton, silk, 
com, rice, &c., have advanced in an extraordinary maimer. Certain 
articles for which there was formerly scarcely any demand, or whose 
export, owing to the primitive state of the means of communication, 
was difficult or even impossible, now contribute materially to enrich 
the native population. Of course the Russian merchants secure the 
lion’s share of this increase of wealth, but still a large part comes 
into the hands of the natives. The public peace and immunity from 
the extortions of the sovereign and the o^cial class are sufficient of 
themselves to place the cultivator and the merchant in a position of 
ease they have never before experienced. Formerly, anyone who 
had made money had carefully to conceal his good fortune under an 
appearance of poverty. Now he can freely exhibit his riches, enjoy 
all the comforts of life, and revel in such pleasures as formerly 
he only knew from the tales of the story-tellers. This economic^ 
expansion must, and in course of time will, assume still greater 
dimensions. The consideration of ethnical relations and the diverse 
characters of the* different nationalities point to the original Aryan 
inhabitants of the land, the Sarts and the Tadjijfs, as those have the 
fairest ])ro8pect before them. Peculiarities of race seldom or never 
fail to assert themselves. Roth in the middle ages and in still older 
times it was these Aryan autochtones wlio created a temiwrary 
efflorescence of material and intellectual splendour in those lands. 
In like manner, as may be safely predicted, this section of the popu- 
lation will, under Russian guardianship, make the most rapid pro- 
gress on the path of reform, will turn out the most skilful 
merchants and manufacturers, and prove the aptest scholars of the 
new teaching. To this conclusion we are led by the experience of 
the first quarter of a century of Russian rule. The Sorts of the 
basin of the ^ axartes and the Tadjiks on the banks of the Zerefshan 
have displayed the greatest readiness in accepting the new orders of 
things ; they have furnished the first scholars to the Russian schools ; 
they have best known how to ingratiate themselves with the con- 
querors, and have most easily qualified themselves to become efficient 
and trustworthy instruments of Russian domination. It is true that 
to revolt or to resist has never occurred to the Ozbegs or the Kara- 
kalpaks. But on the one side the national character of these Turkish 
peoples, marked by heaviness and slowness of intellect, stands ‘in the 
way of their assimilating new and foreign ideas ; on the other side, 
these people have been accustomed to play the part of a dominant 
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caste, and are distinguished by a more martial spirit, and ocmse- 
qnently cannot bring themselves to bear the yoke of subjection so 
easily as the Aryan population, who have grown up in servility and 
been for centuries accustomed to serve and not to rule. 

Everything at present seems to lead ns to the conclusion that 
Central Asia under Eussian protection will attain to such a degree of 
economical development as is without a parallel in the gigantic 
empire of the Czars, swollen, as it is, by conquest and national 
absorption. In consequence of changes in the state of civilisation 
in Kasan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea, the Russians conquerors there 
came in contact with a similar- state of things prevailing among a 
Mohammedan population. Here too the conquerors, strong in the 
support afforded them by the civilisation of the Christian West, were 
assisted in their conquest by the abuses produced by an excess of 
religious fanaticism combined with the anarchy and feebleness of the 
degenerate descendants of wild and warlike dynasties. At that time, 
however, the difference in civilisation between the Christian con- 
querors and the conquered Mohammedans was not so great or so 
important as that between the Russians of the second half of the 
nineteenth century and the Central Asiatics who had been sunk for 
centuries in a stcreotyjied degeneracy. It is therefore quite natural 
that the Russian people in the fifteenth and sixteentli centuries 
penetrated with greater ease into the newly conquered territories, 
and felt themselves in a short time at home in the novel surround- 
ings, than can be the ca^e at the present day. The number of 
Rnssians who during the twenty-five years that have elapsed since 
the conquest of Turkestan have settled on both sides of the Yaxartes, 
in Khokand, in the valley of tlie Zerefslian and the delta of the 
Oxus, and in those regions live a Russian life, is exceedingly small, 
when we take into account the favourable conditions offered by the 
Russian Government in order to induce colonists to flock to the 
newly conquered territories, and the natural advantages in the way 
of climate and soil these present. Up to the present time the 
Russian element is represented only by the military, by the civil 
service, and such merchants and manufacturers as have settled in the 
chief centres of the administration. The latter look upon their 
sojourn as merely for a time, and when they have made enough 
money desire to return to the mother country. Nor has the 
Russian Government been as yet successful even in the case of the 
penal settlements. A like failure of Russian schemes of colonisa- 
tion is to be observed in the Caucasus. In spite of the favourable 
climate, in spite of the uninterrupted connection with the mother 
country, in spite of the important fact of the preponderance of the 
Christian element in the native population, the number of Russians 
'‘who have voluntarily settled in the delightful and fertile valleys of 
the Caucasus is even«ow after fifty years’ occupation of the conntry 
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80 small as not to be worth taking into account. Only an enforced 
colonisation has succeeded in producing a full stream of immigration 
into the conquered districts^ as is the case with Siberia, where the 
Russian element forms a third of the population, reckoned at 
4,869,365 souls* To bring this about was in the first place the work 
of centuries, and in the second place final success was only achieved 
through the fact that the Ostiaks, Voguls, Kirghizes, and other 
inhabitants of Siberia were on a much lower level of civilisation than 
the Russians, and consequently, in spite of considerable resistance, fell 
at length victims to the Moloch of Russification. Wherever traces 
of Mohammedan culture were to be found — for instance, at Tobolsk 
and on the Upper Yenissei — the absorption has not even yet taken 
place. There the spirit of the Mollahs brought thither from Bokhara 
and Khiva in the time of Kotchiim Khan is still active* In other 
parts of Siberia, however, the law of the strongest prevails* Yakuts, 
Voguls, Teleuts, Shors, Koibals, Kondomers, &c., either die out 
altogether, or are absorbed in the ever-increasing mass of the 
Russhin population ; and if ever the projected railway ring traverses 
the immense empire of the Czars, the Russification of the non- 
MohamTnedan peoples will be carried out with still greater rapidity* 
In Central x\sia the metamorphosis consequent upon the Russian 
occu[)ation will assume u form peculiar to itself. That occupation 
will not draw after it such consequences as we see in Kazan, Ufa, and 
Bakcliiserai, nor, on the other hand, such as we find in the Southern 
and Eastern ( Caucasus. In the latter country tlip compact masses of 
Sunnite and Sliiite Moslems have proved a firm bulwark against the 
attemiited Russification. After fifty years’ subjection to the Russians, 
they are still as attached to their language, their traditions and the 
influence of their Akhonds as are their kinsmen and co-religionists 
on tlie otlier side of the Araxes. In the cities of Central Asia, where 
Islam has taken much firmer root than in the Caucasus or the other 
parts of the Mohammedan world, there can be no probability of the 
old and knotty trunk of religious education being soon shaken. On 
the whole, Islam stands everywhere firmly on its feet, nor can Chris- 
tianity succeed in weakening it. Indeed, when subjected to Christian 
rule, it seems to become stronger and more stubborn, and to gain in 
expansive force. This we see in India, where, in spite of the zeal 
of the Christian missionaries and the millions spent in their support, 
the conversions to Islam become daily more frequent* We see this 
too in Russia, where statistics prove that the number of mosques has 
considerably increased in the course of this century, and that the 
heathen among the Ural-Altaic people are more easily converted by 
^the Mollah than by the all-powerful Pope. The Russian Natchalniks, 
Pristavs and Mirovoi Sud (justices of the peace) will consequently 
exercise their functions for very many decenniums without being 
able to produce an important change in the morals, mannera, and 
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inodes of thought of the Central Asiatics. Bokhara will still long 
continue to boast of being the brightest spot in Islam, and her 
colleges will not soon lose their attraction for the studions youth 
among the Moslems of Inner Asia. The same holds tme of Samar- 
kand, Khodjend, Khokand, and Tashkend, where the experience of 
the past twenty-five years has taught us how small is the influence 
of the secular authorities upon the minds of the native population, 
how very few innovations make their among a people absorbed 
in domestic life, and with what freezing Indiflerenoe they regard the 
novel hubbub around them, in the form of machines, railways, strange 
faces and strange costumes, and all the manifold marvels of modem 
manufacture which have come among them in the train of their 
Christian conquerors. 

Becent travellers, led astray by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country and an insufficient acquaintance with the religion, 
history and manners of the Central Asiatics, often publish highly 
sanguined accounts of the changes that have taken place and the 
great progress made in Western civilisation on the jart of the 
native population. They have undoubtedly been guilty of gross 
exaggeration. As yet the foreign conqueror has exercised but little 
influence by his good or his bad example, l)y his virtues or his vices. 
It is trae that the strict order, security, peace, and toleration that 
have followed the anarchy and tyranny of the native rulers, commend 
themselves to the j)eaceable citizen, and would indisputably ])roduce 
even greater effect were it hot that the falsehood, corruptibility and 
other vices of the new Eussian officials often remind him of the like 
faults on the part of the old native officials. The schools which the 
Bussians have founded in Tashkend, Khodjend, Ferghana, and 
Samarkand with a view to educating the natives have hitherto 2 >ro- 
duced very slight results. The chief end had in view was not so 
much the enlightenment of the population as the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the Eussian language and the training of useful officials. 
But of the pupils who have received their education at th('se institu- 
tions, none have distinguished themselves, none have acquired as 
much Western knowledge as has been acquired by the students at 
similar institutions founded by the English in India at the beginning 
of the present century. Yet the educational system of the EnglisB 
was at that time very far behind what it is at present. Out of the 
seminary at Tashkend there have come a few teachers planted 
among the Kirgbizes, a few useful officials, and one writer on philology 
named Ish Mohammed Bukin, author of a Eussian-Kirghiz dictionaiy. 
The rest of the Central Asiatics who have received a Eussian educa- 
tion have been educated in Bussia itself. When we consider the , 
gigantic dimensions ^of the struggle which our culture has to engage 
in with the teaching of Islam, a struggle out of which even the 
Boglish in India are only now emerging victorious after forty years 
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of conflict, it would be un&ir to the Russian Government if we were 
to apply a too strict measure of criticism to its well-intentioned 
efforts. A continuation and perfection of the present ^stem of 
education will certainly lead in the future to solid and beneficial 
results. Nevertheless Russia will never succeed in reaching the 
same degree of success or in exhibiting the same fruits as the 
English can with justifiable pride point to with their three and a half 
millions of pupils who are yearly educated in thousands of normal 
schools, in numerous colleges, and four universities. In the first 
place, the Russian civiliser cannot spread abroad in the darkness of 
^the regions which he has conquered any better or more beneficial 
light than that which he has at his own disposal. To think of 
competing successfully with the greatest and most advanced repre- 
sentatives of Western culture in Southern Asia would be a Utopian 
idea. Secondly, in Central Asia are wantpg those conditions which 
exist in India, where fifty millions of Mohammedans are urged to 
overcome their old prejudices by the competition of 200,000,000 of 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Jains. In the Khanates, on the contrary, Moham- 
medan religious unity is represented. In their past history they had 
never come into contact with people of another faith. In no other 
part of the IVlohammedan world is the deeply-rooted Moslem view 
of life fostered by so large a number of elementary and high schools 
as here. Only a vast system of confiscation of the educational 
foundations could produce an important effect in the direction 
desired by Russia, This, however, from motives of a sound policy 
will not be resorted to. Certainly Russia might contrive to make 
use, for her own puri)oses, of the existing system of schools, by com- 
pelling the ^Mohammedan schools to take up some one or more 
modem subjects. This, however, does not for a moment occur to the 
J(tussian civiliser. He will never compete in this i)articular with free 
Albion, who spends vast sums annually in educating, on a compulsoiy 
system, natives of India to write fiery newspaper articles against 
the English Government, to pose as demagogic agitators, and create 
difficulties for their educators with their precocious longings after 
self-govemment and parliaments. 

For the present Russia’s influence, as we have already pointed 
out, is chiefly felt and seen in economical matters, and especially in 
consequence of the opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway, by means 
of which the pulse of European life can be felt throbbing in the 
interior of the slothful Asiatic world. As is proved by the newest 
statistical data with regard to the exports and imports, the export 
of raw material from Turkestan and the import of Russian manufeo- 
tures has in the case of certain articles increased fivefold. A still 
greater increase is to be expected in the futipEe. Russia, to the 
exclusion of England and the rest of Europe, will dominate the whole 
market of Central Asia, eastward as &r as the interior of Chins, 
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Bcmtlmard as hx as Peshawar^ and westward as far as Persian Kurd- 
istan, and owing to this mercantile superiority will be able to 
spread the nets of her political intrigues from the Thien-Shan to the 
Tigris* This cannot now be altered. It were, however, a piece of 
self-deception and a gross exaggeration to suppose that the accelera^ 
tion of communications will accelerate a change in men’s minds, and 
the introduction of European culture, even in a Eiissian garb, and 
that Central Asia under Eussian guidance will suddenly abandon 
those habits of thought which have prevailed there for more than a 
millennium. The railway is in the East an exotic, foreign to the 
habits, the customs and the dispositions of the natives. The snort- 
ing steam-horse will long rush through the countries of Q^tral Asia, 
and its shrill cry will long be heard in its valleys, before the inhabit- 
ants give up their inclination for ease and quiet, or their aversion 
to hurry and making th^ most of their time. Tliere are to be 
found even at the present day genuine Asiatics who regret the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and prefer the older way of fighting with the 
lance and the sword. In like manner there will be many who will 
prefer the creeping pace of the caravan to riding in a railway train. 
India, with its 9,000 English miles of railway, on which travel yearly 
more than forty millions of passengers, cannot be cited as an instance 
to the contrary. In that vast peninsula the European spirit had been 
at work for full a hundred years before the introduction of railways, 
and had duly prepared the minds of the population for that great 
innovation. In the second jdace, Islam, the greatest and most 
obstinate foe to all innovation and improvement, is not in India 
the sole or indeed the chief factor in forming the public ojunion of 
the 260,000,000 of people. Thirdly, after all, the railway is used in 
India chiefly for the purjiose of pilgrimages, as commerce there 
is chiefly in the hands of the English and other Europeans. 

A similar state of things has already arisen with great sudden- 
ness in Central Asia. The number of pilgrims to Mecca from 
Turkestan has marke^lly increased during the last year Instead of 
undertaking the long, painful, and exi)ensive journey through 
Afghanistan and India, by sea to Jeddah, or through the Kirghiz 
Steppe, Orenburg, South Russia, and Constantinople, or, to shorten 
the distance, submitting to the annoyances and ill-treatment conse- 
quent on a journey through Shiite Persia, the pious hadji in Samar- 
Jtod takes his seat in a third-class carriage on the Tians-Caspian 
railway, i^ses the Caspian Sea, and travels by the Caucasian line to 
Batnn^and can reach the Caaba virt Constantinople in fourteen days 
without paying morp than lOl^. passage money. The same journey, 
be it observed, had formerly taken ten months, and sometimes longer, 
and had cost at least 60L This materially increased facility of 
tialrelling has, of coarse, led to a large increase in the nxunbers of 
tbe Mecca pilgrims ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
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fliia increase of travel on the part of the Central Asiatic alters his 
way of thinking, cools his fanaticism, and diminishes his con* 
servative objections to reform. During my last visit to the Turkish 
capital, I the opportunity of meeting a good number of the 
C^tral Asiatic pil^ms to Mecca. The sound of their mother* 
tongue, which I still speak fluently, broke the ice of their reserve 
and shyness in the presence of unbelievers. A few cups of tea, an 
Ozbeg pilaff, which I prepared myself, set their tongues loose, and I 
was not a little surprised to find that the Central Asiatic, in the 
innermost recesses of his heart, still remained the same he was of 
old. Neither his dress, nor his weapons, nor his travelling gear 
betraypd slightest trace of the adoption of anything new. The 
same okj^oarse Tatar pattern, the same green and blue striped 
stuff, half silk, half wool, and the same shapeless covering for the 
feet, still characterise his outward appear^ce. The features of his 
countenance betray, I may say, even more ferocity and defiance than 
in former days. Jt was with a grin that a thick-turbaned MoUah 
observed to me, how strange it was that the Khalif (the representa- 
tive of Mohammed, Le. the Sultan ) tolerated so many unbelievers in 
his empire, and h^ft them in possession of great riches, although he 
was not in such a constrained position as the sovereigns of Central 
Asia, and could act according to his own free-will. Mohammedan 
fanaticism, like other extravagances, seems to thrive under the 
pressure of foreign rule. Tlie uncompromising defiance of all reforms 
and all innovations increases in intensity in the »'ery presence of the 
foreign reformer. His judgment of the latter, and the view he takes 
of the life and actions of the Kxissian, are highly characteristic. He 
does not describe the foreign yoke as oppressive, for the Eussians 
have always taken pains to spare the feelings of the conquered, yet 
his hatred and contempt of them are gi-eater than ever. With the 
disgust excited by the vices of the foreign master is associated an 
aversion to his civilisation. Some console themselves with the idea 
that his rule is but temporary ; but the great majority do not concern 
themselves about the future, find rest in fatalism, and take but 
little thought about mere worldly matters. 

Hasty observers of the people in Central Asia report, it is true, 
that drunkenness, gambling, and other Russian vices have already 
found their way among the natives, and that the rigid discipline en- 
forced by the Koran is already seriously relaxed. So far as 1 am 
acquainted with the Mohammedan countries in general, and Central 
Asia in particular, these reports seem to me to be highly exaggerated* 
It is true that statistics show that in Turkestan in one year, 1885— 
86, seven com and wine distUleiies have produced 1,914,388 per 
cent* of com brandy and wine brandy distilled, and at the same time 
5,556 hectolitres of schnapps manu&otured and 16,690,71*5 degrees 
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bximdj rectified. We know that the number of breweries have 
materially increased, and that besides all this a large quantity of 
alcoholic liquors has been imported. But the consumers will be 
found to consist of the Eussian officialn, commercial classes, and 
soldiers, while only a few of the natives fall victims to this vice, and 
those for the most part such as are in constant communication with 
the Eussians, such as djigits, servants and officials, whose close and 
constant association with their Christian superiors belongs, in itself, 
to the category of sinful actions. In the whole length and breadth 
of the Mohammedan world the ordinances of the Koran against the 
use of spirituous liquor are neglected only by the upper classes of 
Turkey and Persia, while the mass of the people strictly olatf v^ them. 
The Tatars in Eussia are indeed highly esteemed on accoi^J^of their 
temperance. In India the English soldier lias rather infected the 
Hindu than the Mohammedan with his love of strong drink. Similar 
observations maybe made in Java, China, and in Ontral Asia, where 
the Mollahs and the members of the religiou*? orders exercise a pro- 
found influence over the iK)pulation. Is temperance still more 
strictly the rule? According to the accounts of the pilgrims to 
Mecca from Central Asia only isolated cases of Mohammedan 
drunkards have as yet occurred in Khiva, Vengi-Urgendj, Kungrat, 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Khodjend, and Ta>likend. Without ailopting 
foreign vices, the Central Asiatics have kept their own native ones, 
and even infected the Eussians with them. 

There is only o»e portion of the steppes of Turkestan in whi< li 
the civilising influence of the Eussians will leave any dei»p tracer, 
and there it will effect an important transformation. This is the so- 
called Trans-Caspian territory ; in other words, that stri[) of landth.at 
runs from the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea along the northern 
frontier of Persia to Merv, or rather to Penjdch. Here Eussia lias 
hghted upon very peculiar ethnical and social relations. In this 
strip, where the Aryan world comes into contact with rude Turanian 
populations, established political and social order has existed onl} in 
the earliest dawn of antiquity, if indeed we could give credence to 
the obscure legends of the flourishing condition of Debistan, Abiverd, 
and Nisa. As far back as history extends, this country has ever been 
a pasture ground for nomads. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
these nomads a few places, such as Abeskun and Djordjan in the west 
and Merv in the east, succeeded in attaining to a certain temporary 
prosperitj^. But the nomads, as incorrigible adventurers and mischief- 
makers, prevented the introduction of any settled organisation, and 
in consequence of their repugnance to a settled life, and their pro- 
pensity to plunder and bloodshed, successfully braved the might of 
successive Asiatic conquerors. But they attempted in vain to with- 
stand the power of the Eussians ; they were so ruthlessly and effec- 
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tually pnnished as to leave all chance of their recovering themselves 
out of the question. In this way Russia has made a free field for 
herself, a taJbuZa rasa^ along the northern skirts of the Kubbet Moun- 
tains, whose future transformation depends in a peculiar sense on 
Russia’s determination, where her power as &ctor in its future 
development is considerably greater than in the three khanates of Cen- 
tral Asia. In the 13,000 geographical square miles comprised in this 
Trans-Caspian district dwell at present about 350,000 Turkomans, to- 
gether with a small proportion of Russians, Armenians, Caucasians, 
Jews, and Persians. In discussing the future character of the popu- 
lation of this vast territory, the question deserves our attention, 
How ffu: will Russia succeed in colonising these regions, occupied by 
inveterate nomads ? The sanguine disposition of the Russians 
flatters them with the hope that these Turkomans will give up their 
nomadic life and become cultivators of the ground. This supposition, 
however, is supported neither by historical proofs nor by the charac- 
ter of the population in question. Turkish nomads are more likely 
to be crushed and extirpated by civilisation than to be transformed 
into an agricultural population. This general rule is proved by the 
fact that Yiiruks in Asia Minor, where fertile regions invite them to 
a settled life, have preserved through centuries their nomad habits, 
and have hitherto resisted all temptations to become colonists. The 
Kirghizesin the north of Turkestan have for a century resisted all the 
invitations of the Russians to become settled cultivators. Their 
numbers have dwindled down to one-half 6f what^they were formerly ; 
they are continually decimated and impoverished by diseases, 
famines, murrains ; yet they still prefer the wandering life on the 
steppe, involving as it does the hard struggle with the severity of the 
climate, to a more peaceful mode of life. The same holds true of the 
Bedaween in Arabia, and will no doubt hold true of the Turkoman. 

An exception to this general rule is only, then, to be found where 
extraordinary iiistorical events have forced a mass of nomads into the 
midst of a settled population, and thus rendered the continuation of 
their former wandering life impossible, or where some families of the 
nomads have been sei)ardted from the great mass of the tribe. The 
first-named case receives its illustration in the history of the Azerbeidjan 
Turks, remains of the armies of the Seljuks and of the Mongul6,who 
were, so to say, cooped up in the ancient Atropatene between Aryans 
and Caucasians. The second is illustrated by the history of the 
population of the Kurama district, on the middle Yaxartes. They 
are people who call themselves also Tchala Kazak, i.e. half-Kirghizes, 
and are regarded with contempt by the true Kirghizes. 

As regards the future ethnical transformation of the Trans-Caspian 
district, certain points on the northern slopes of the hills that form 
the Persian frontier, which are now fertile and well-watered, will, in 
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course of time, extend the bounds of their cultivation by setting a 
dam to the incursions of the sand, and systematically advancing their 
irrigation works. But for this work the necessary hands will hardly 
be recruited among the Turkomans. Instead of these children of 
the Steppe settling in, masses on these new centres of ci^ltivation, 
they will be settled by a mixed population of Persians, Armenians, 
Bokhariots, Eussians, Caucasians, and Turkomans. As the Turko- 
mans are divided into Tchomri and Tcharwa^ i.e. half and wholly 
nomads, it will be the hrst-named class that will settle in the towns, 
without, however, being able to surpass in industry and perseverance 
the other elements of the conglomerate. This picture wliich 
we have sketched of the future is already realised to some slight 
degree in the case of Ashkabad. This is a place in which ten years 
ago there lived a few Tchomri TurkomSns. By this time its popula- 
tion numbers 10,000 soijls, in which, to be sure, is included the 
soldiers of the garrison. The development of Merv too supports 
our view. Since its annexation in 1884 there has arisen in New 
Merv a permanent settlement of 285 houses, in which are sheltered 
a mixed population of Eussians, Armenians, Tatars, Poles, ('au- 
casians, and others, while the Turkomans still remain in their tents, 
keep cattle, and carry on an imperfect sort of agriculture. Now that 
the principal source of their means of liveliJiood, the profitable 
forays into Persia and Afghanistan, has been cut oflf, they are fast 
sinking into poverty, and have greatly diminished in numbers. 

We shall, there^pre, hardly make a mistake if we prognosticate a 
better future for the Eussian Trans-Caspian district than for the 
khanates of Central Asia. Above all, the vicinity of <be Iranian popu- 
lation, peaceable and addicted to industry and commerce, will have 
a most beneficial effect on its d(‘vclopmeDt. If the Eussians further 
succeed in annexing the province of Khorassan, which adjoins it on 
the east, the prosperity of the district, alreiidy so favoured by nature, 
will be secured. The traffic along the Trans-Caspisn line wiU be an 
important factor in the question, if this line, at present imperfect, is 
extended to Tashkend, and in the end to Semipalatinsk, in Siberia. 
These regions will then regain the importance they possessed in the 
days of the Samanides, when the commerce between China and India 
on the one side, and Byzantine and the south of Europe on the other, 
passed this way. This will, however, certainly not be carried ont for 
some time, whatever enthusiastic politicians and economists may 
dream. For this several decenniums of peaceful and laborious indus- 
try are required. Indeed, the future of the Trans-Caspian province 
depends largely on the measures which England will adopt for the 
security of her commercial interests and a safe communication by 
land between Europp and India. No serious and patriotic English 
statesman should for a moment think of allowing a connection be* 
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tween the Trans-Caspian line and the Indus Bail way, now continued 
to Candahar. Such a connection would only serve the interests of 
Bussia, and bring England injury and danger. The only Ime that 
can serve England’s economical and political interest is one which, 
starting from Quetta and passing through Seistan, Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Asia Minor, joins on to the Turkish railways. For, it Eng- 
land and Bussia, as would seem to be the case, are to divide Asia into 
a southern and northern district, in which each of them is to be 
supreme, there must be a corresponding division of the territory in 
economical matters also. Nothing less than two Asiatic railways will 
keep the peace between the two great European powers that aspire 
to rule in Asia, lingland will secure the commerce of Southern Asia 
along the southern line, and Bussia that of Northern Asia along the 
northern ; whereas a conneetion between the two must lead to an 
uninterrupted succession of misunderstandings. Only in the case of 
England still continuing to ignore her vifal interests in this matter, 
and still delaying the making of the Seistan line, will the Trans-Caspian 
line gain enormously in importance and become the principal line of 
communication between Europe and Asia. Otherwise it will not. 

Summing up what we have already observed, it will be seen that 
Bussia has in the last few years been able to draw considerable ad- 
vantages from her ]>ossessions in Central Asia, without being able to 
give the inhabitants, by way of compensation, the first germs of a 
future civilisation. Indeed, such an aim has iiever been present to 
the minds of the Bussiun conquerors. •To create such a state of 
things as we see in India, where millions of Asiatics are brought up 
in such a degree of enlightenment and freedom as is unknown in 
Bussia itself, is not only beside the intentions of the Bussians, but 
absolutely beyond llieir i)ower. Twenty-five years ago the admirers 
of Bussia’s inif^sion of civilisation in Asia — they are by this time 
woefully dimiui&h<>d in numbers — raised loud shouts of joy at the 
successes of the Czar's troops on the Yasartes and the Zerefshan, and 
hailed the daybreak of a new era of culture for Central Asia. The 
results that have been hitherto attained have not been such as to 
encourage these enthusiastic friends of Bussia. Superficial tourists, 
espedally Frenchmen, still amuse themselves with the ungrateful 
task of painting in the most gorgeous colours the salutaiy influences 
of Bussian rule. But all the world knows that all this is designed to 
beautify the abortive misalliance of republican France and autocratic 
Bussia. In order to have a clear idea of Bussia's mission in Central 
Asia, we must call up before our eyes what is so often to be seen in 
the life of the poorer classes, where the eight- or ten-year old girl, 
herself weak and imperfectly developed, has tto act as nurse to a still 
younger brother or sister. This arrangement is just as injurious to 
the premature nurse, whose proper growth is interfered with, as it is 
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M of danger to tbe younger child. And indeed Russia, whose own 
culture does not rest on too firm a foundation, should hesitate to 
burden herself with anymore Asiatic charges. There are already 
enough of such who are still waiting to be civilised—iu other words, 
to be Russianised. lliliy, then, should she increase her own troubles 
and at the same time disturb others in their peaceable development ? 

Arminius Vamb£by. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS 
AND NEWSPAPERS, 


T>vo events of some significance in the world of art and letters— or, 
more strictly speaking, in the •busy community of draughtsmen and 
writers — ^have been topics of conversation lately. The first is the 
appearance of an illustrated newspaper iit London, producing and 
consuming thirty or forty illustrations daily ; an important event in 
the artistic world because of the prospect for employment opened 
out by such undertakings. The second is the opportune issue by 
Messrs. Macmillan of an elaborate, not to say ‘ monumental,’ volume 
on Vtn T>rawing and Pen Jh'aughtsmen^ by Mr, Joseph Pennell, 
puri)orting to give examples from various countries of some of the 
best methods of drawing for the press. 

The illustration of books and newspapers is a matter on which 
it might appear, at first sight, that there was little left to be said ; 
or that at all events any observations would apply more to experts, 
and the artistic profession generally, than to the public. But it is 
the object of this paper to interest the reader as much as the illus- 
trator ; to draw attention to some of the poasibilitiea of illustration, 
and to the systematic neglect of expressing ourselves pictorially. 
The subject has been discussed, with more or less knowledge, for the 
last twenty years. It has wcupied some of the best minds ; many 
arguments, for and against, have appeared in print, but, so far, the 
results have not taken practical shape. 

At a very representative meeting held in London in 1875, to con- 
sider, inter alia, the feasibility of a daily illustrated newspaper, the 
general question was discussed — 

Whether in the matter of illustrating books and newspapers we are really keep- 
ing pace with the times ; whether tlione whose business it is to provide the iUustnt* 
lions which are tossed from steam rollers at the rate of 10,000 copies an hour are 
doing the best work they can. 

As regarded books, it was pointed out that ‘ the present system of 
illustrating books of travel and scientific research was too elaborate, 
too costly, and too absurd to last ; ’ that, in consequence, there was 
much valuable material that never saw the Ught, and that the public 
was deprived continually of what it would most care to see. 
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In illnstrated newspapers, it was argued, there should be a clearer 
distinction between fact and fiction, between news and pictures. 
The exact words may be thought worth repeating now.^ 

In the production of illustrations we liaye arrived at great proficiency, and from 
London are issued the best illustrated newspapers in the world. But our artistic 
skill has led us into temptation, and by degrees engendered a habit of making 
pictures when we ought to be recording facts, ^\'e have thus, through our clever- 
ness, created a fashion and a demand from the public for something which is often 
elaborately untrue. 

Would it, then, be too much to ask those who cater for (and really create) the 
public taste, that they should give us one of two things, or rather two things, in our 
illustrated papers, the real and the ideal - 

Ist. Pi^orial records of events in the simplest and truest manner possible ; 

Snd. Pictures of the highest class that can bt^ ]>nnted in a newspaper ? 

Here are two methods of illustration ^\lk'eh only recpiire to be kept distinct, 
each in its proper place, and our interest in them would l>e doubled. We ask iirst 
for a record of news and then* for a pictiir* gallery ; and to know, to u.st* a common 
phrase, which is whuh. 

The meeting concluded with the following somewhat ominou.s 
resolution: ‘That it would often be desirable to ha\e a simpler form 
of illustration,’ but that ‘the public was satisfied audthaf the i)reBent 
system paid ’ ! 

Before exploring some of the ‘ pos.sibilities of illustration * if may 
be interesting to glance at what lias been done in this direction 
since the inventions of producing bK)ck.«? nipidly to print at the tyj>e 
press and the improvements in machinery. 

In the spring of 1873 a Canadian <*ompany started a daily illus- 
trated evening newspajjer in New Yoik, called The Dally (rraphiCy 
which was to eclipse all previous publications by the rapidity and 
excellence of its illustrations. It started with a sincere attempt to 
give a daily record of news, and its conductors made ever^" effort to 
bring about a system of rapid sketching and drawing in line. But 
the i)ublic of Xew York in 1873 (as of London, apparently, in 1890) 
cared more for ‘ pictures,’ and so by degrees the pajier degenerated 
into a picture-sheet, rejiroducing (without leave) engravings from the 
Illustrated Loudon News, the Graidilc, and other papers, as they 
arrived from England. The X)ai>er was a ‘ photo-lithogmphed ’ sheet 
and survived until last year. It was not very important, but during 
its career of sixteen years on a small circulation it undoubtedly 
gave an impetus to the taste for illustrated news. 

In England the first systematic attempt at illustration in a daily 
newspaper was the insertion of a little map or weather chart in the 
Times in 1875, which has appeared daily ever since. 

But, in June 1875, the Tbn^ and all other newipapers in 
England were hi distanced by the New York Tribune in reporting 

> The quotatioDii are from a paper by the prcaont writer, read before the Society 
of Artiiallardi J187S. 
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the result of a shooting match in Dublin between an American rifle 
corps and some of our volunteers. On the morning after the contest 
there were long verbal reports in the English papers^ describing the 
shooting and the results, but in the Tribune there appeared a series 
of targets with the shots of the successful competitors marked upon 
them, communicated by telegraph under the ocean, and prinCed in 
the paper in America on the morning after the event ! ^ 

After this period we seem to have moved slowly, only some very 
important geographical discovery, or event, extorting frofn the daily 
newspapers an explanatory plan or diagram. But during the ‘ Tran- 
sit of Venus ' on the 6th of December, 1882, a gleam of light was 
vouchsafed to the readers of the Daily Telegrajph (and possibly of 
other papers), and that exciting astronomical event, ^ from which 
mankind was to obtain a clearer knowledge of the scale of the 
universe,’ was understood and remembereij better by three or fotu: 
lines in the form of a diagram (showing, roughly, the track of Venus 
and its comparative size and distance from the sun) printed in the 
newspaper on the day of the event. 

Maps and plans have appeared from time to time in all the daily 
newspa{)ers, but not systematically, or their interest and usefulness 
would have been much greater. Many instances might be given of 
advance in the right direction (a little dial showing the direction of 
the wind is obviously better than words and figures^, but it is only 
lately that mechanical difliculties have been overcome and that 
the system can be widely extended. * , 

It remains to be seen how far the new Daily GrapkiCy with ex- 
perience and capital at command, will aid in a system of illustra- 
tion which will be of use to the commimity. Thus far it would seem 
that the production of a large number of pictures (more or less 
a propoft) is the popular thing. We may be excused if we are dis- 
appointed in the result from a practical point of view; for, as the 
functions of a daily newspaper are prlma facie to record facts, it 
follows that if words fail to communicate the right meaning, pictorial 
expression should come to the aid of the verbal. 

I^et me give one or two examples, out of many which come to 
mind. 

1. The transmission of form by telegraph. To realise the im- 
portance of this system in conveying news, we have only to con- 
sider (going back five-and-thirty years) what interest would have 
been added to Dr. Itusseirs letters from the Crimea in the Tinves 
newspaper, if it had been considered possible, then, to have inserted, 
here and there, with the i 3 rpe, a line or two pictorially giving the 
outline of a hillside, and the position of troop*s upon it. It woB 
possible to do this in 1855, but it is much more ^feasible now. The 

* This ^tem of reporting rifle contests has been adopted lately In Bngland. 
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transmission of form by telegraph is of the utmost importance to 
journalists and scientific men, and, as our electricians have not yet 
determined the best methods, it may be interesting to point out the 
simplest and most rudimentaxy means at hand. The method is 
well Ipiown in the army and is used for field purposes, but hitherto 
newspapers have been strangely slow to avail themselves of it. The 
following diagram will explain a system which is capable of much 
development. 

If the reader will imagine the series of squares below to repre- 
sent a portable open trellis- work, which might be set up at a window 
or in the open field, between the spectator and any object of interest 
at a distance — each square representing a number corresponding with 
a code in universal use — it will be obvious, that by noticing the 
squares which the outline of a hill would cover, and telegraphing the 
numbers of the something in the way of form and outline 

may be quickly communicated from the other side of the world. 



Telegnil)hic Codf for Tmn*«nntting Form Tolcpnijili. 


This is for rough and ready use in time of war. when rapidity 
of communication is of the first importance ; but in time of peace 
a correspondent’s letter continually requires elucidation. Here is an 
example, which, for want of better words, I will call — 

2. The shorthand of pictorial art. The newspaper correspondent 
28 in a boat on one of the Italian lakes, and wishes to describe the 
scene on a calm summer day. 

‘We are shut in by mountains,’ he says, ‘ but the blue lake seems 
as wide as the sea. On a rocky promontory on the left hand the 
trees grow down to^the water’s edge and the banks are precipitous, 
indicating the great depth of this part of the lake. The water is as 
smooth as glass ; qp its surface is one vessel, a heavily laden market* 
boat with drooping sails, floating slowly down ’ (and so on) — there is 
no need to repeat it all ; but when half a column of word-painting had 
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been ^tien, and well written, the correspondent failed to present 
the picture clearly to the eye without the three explanatory Hues 
below, which should have been sent with his letter. 



This method of description requires certain aptitude and training ; 
but not much, not more than many a literary man could acquire for 
himself with a little practice. The director of the Daily Graphic 
is reported to have said that ‘ the ideal correspondent, who can sketch 
as well as write, is not yet bom.* He takes perhaps a higher view of 
the artistic functions of a daily newspaper than we should be dis- 
posed to grant him ; by ‘ we ’ I mean, of course, ‘ the public,* ex- 
pecting news in tlie most graphic manner. There are, and will be, 
many moments when we want information, simply and solely, and 
care little how, or in what shape, it comes.® 

A newspaper correspondent is sent suddenly to the seat of war, 
or is stationed in some remote country to give the readers of a news- 
l)aper the benefit of his observations. What is he doing in 1 890 ? 
In the imperfect, clumsy language which he possesses in common 
with every minister of state and national schoolboy he proceeds to 
describe what he st^es in a hundred lines, when with two or three 
strokes of the pen he might have expressed his meaning better pic- 
torially. I have used these words before, but they apply with re- 
doubled force at the present time. The fact is that, with the means 
now at command for reproducing any lines drawn or written, the 
correspondent is not thoroughly equipped if he cannot send them as 
suggested, by telegraph or by letter. It is all a matter of education, 
and the newspaper reporter of the future will not be considered 
complete unless he is able to express himself pictorially as well as 
verbally. Then, and not till then, will our complicated language be 
rescued from many obscurities, by the aid of lines other than verbal. 

In nearly every city, town, or place there is some feature, archi- 
tectural or natural, which gives character to it, and it would add 
greatly to the interest of letters from abroad If they were headed 

* It has been suggested that the great art of coadacting i^doilj illustmted news- 
paper must be to know what to leave out— when, in short, to have no iXl/U9iration» 
At nil! 
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with a little outline sketch, or indication of the principal objects. This 
is seldom done, because the art of looking at things, and the power 
of putting them down simply in a few lines, has not been cultivated 
and is not given to many. 

lyo things are principally necessary to attain this end — 

1. The education of hand and eye (and a knowledge of perspec- 
tive), imparted to every schoolboy, no matter what his profession, or 
occupation, in after-life. 

2. The education of the public to read aright this new language 
(new to most people), the ‘ shorthand of pictorial art.* 

The popular theory amongst editors and publishers is that the 
public would not care for information presented to them in this way 
— that they ‘would not understand it and would not buy it.’ 
Sketches of the kind indicated have never been fairly tried in Kngland; 
but they are increasing in number every day, and the time is not far 
distant when we shall look back upon the present system with con- 
siderable amusement, and on a book or a newspaper which is not 
illustrated as an incomplete production. The niunber of illustra- 
tions produced and consumed daily in the printing press is enormous ; 
but they are too much of one pattern, and, as a rule, too elaborate. 

In the illustration of books of all kinds IIktc should be a more 
general use of diagrams and plans to elucidatt* the text. No new 
building of importance should be described anywhere without an 
indication of the elevation, if not also of the ground plan ; and, as 
a rule, no picture aliould bt* described without its sketch by the artist. 
In history words so often fail to give the correct locule that it seems 
wonderful we have no better method in common use. The following 
rough plan will illustrate one of the 8inii)lest ways of making a de- 
scription clear to the reader. Take the verbal one first : — 

‘ The young Bretonne stood under the doorway of the house, 
sheltered from the rain which came with the soft west wind. From 
her point of vantage on the “ Place” she commanded a view of the 
whole village, and could actuall}' see down the four streets of which 
it was principally composed.’ 

In this instance a writer was at some pjiins to describe (and 
failed to describe in three pages) the exact i>osition of the streets 
and where the girl stood. 



It may seem s&anga to occupy the attention of readers of thi$ 
Beview with diagrams and sketches of so elementary a kind, but it 
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must be remembered that plans and diagrams are at the basis of a 
system of* illustration which will one day become general. The 
reason, as already pointed out, for drawing attention to the subject 
now, is that it is only lately that systems have been perfected 
for reproducing lines on the printed page almort as rapidly as setting 
up the type. Thus a new era, so to speak, in the art of ^pres- 
sing ourselves pictorially as well as verbally has commenced : the arts 
of reproduction are to hand ; the blocks can be made, if necessary, 
in less than three hours, and copies can be printed on revolving 
cylinders at the rate of 10,000 to 14,000 an hour. 

The advance in scientific discovery by means of subtle instru- 
ments brings the surgeon sometimes to the knowledge of facts which, 
in the interests of science, he requires to demonstrate graphically. 
With a rudimentary knowledge of drawing and perspective, the sur- 
geon and the astronomer would both be Ijptter equipped. At the 
University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, where the majority of 
students are intended for the medical profession, this subject is con- 
sidered of high imxK)rtance, and the student in America is learning 
to express himself in a language that can be understood. 

In architecture it is often necessary to the understanding of a 
building to indicate in a few lines not only the general plan and ele- 
vation, but also its position in perspective in a landscape or street. 
Few architects can do this if called upon at a moment’s notice in a 
Parliamentary committee room. And yet it is part of the language 
of an architect. * , 

These remarks aj)ply with great force to books of travel, where an 
author should be able to take part in the drawing of his illustrations, 
at least to the extent of being able to explain his meaning and 
ensure topographical accuracy. 

A curious experiment was lately made with some Art students 
in one of the Government schools to prove -the fallacy of the ac- 
cepted system of describing landscapes, buildings, and the like in 
words. A page or two from one of the Waverley novels (a description 
of a castle and the heights of mountainous land, with a river wind- 
ing in the valley towards the sea and clusters of houses and trees 
on the right hand) was read slowly and repeated before a number of 
students, three of whom, standing apart from each other by pre- 
arrangement, proceeded to indicate on blackboards the leading lines 
of the picture as the words bad presented them to their minds. It is 
needless to say that the results, highly skilful in one case, were all 
dififerent, and all wrong ; and that in particular the horizon line of 
the sea (so easy to indicate with any clue and so important to the 
composition) was hopelessly out of place. Thus we describe day 
by day, and the pictures formed in the mind are^ erroneous, for the 
imagination of the reader is at work at once and requires simple 
guidance. 
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That, because we cannot be very artistic, therefore we should do 
nothing in the way of illustrating our meaning, is the btumbling- 
block which it is the object of this article to help to set aside. Let 
me repeat that, with the means now at command for having any 
lines, drwtvn or written, reproduced with the proof, at a small cost 
and with little or no trouble to the printer, we should more often 
see the hand-work of the author, as well as of the artist, appearing 
on the page.^ 

To turn to the more artistic side of the subject : It would be 
difficult to point to a period in the history of book-illustration when 
so much bad work was produced as at present. The causes are not far 
to seek, and are worth pointing out, for once, in the pages of a non- 
technical review. The beautiful processes for the reproduction of 
drawings for the press are not understood by the majority of artists, 
or publishers, or critics. 

It is the misuse of the processes which is dragging our national 
reputation in the mire. Our best artists have neither the time 
nor the inclination to make themselves ac(iuainted with the methods ; 
and it is hardly to be expected that a reviewer who has a pile of 
illustrated books to pronounce upon should know the reasons for the 
failures that he sees before him. Thus the public is grievously mis- 
led by those who should be its guides as to the value and importance 
of the new systems of illustration. 

The deteriorj^tion in the character of book-illustration in 
England is a serious matter, and public at t ention may well be drawn 
to it. The first and most serious difficulty to contend against is 
the want of technical education in our Government Schools of Art. 
Students leave the schools by hundreds not properly equipped for 
the business of life. The business of many will be to contribute, in 
some form, to the making of pictures and designs to be multiplied in 
the press ; and, in order to learn the technique and obtain employ- 
ment, some of the most promising pupils have to fall into the ways 
of the producers of cheap illustrations, Christmas cards, and the like. 
This is not as it should be, and the trustees of private bequests 
for Art education (such as we have heard of lately in Manchester) 
may well their attention to ‘ aiding the State ’ in technical 
•education. 

It is not the fault of the masters in our Schools of Art through- 
out the country that students are taught in most cases as if they 
were to become painters, when the only possible career for the 

* inie firm black lincp of a sketch, diagram, or plan, drawn in pen or ink, can now 
be reproduced ai^ else (smaller than the original) in relief, and on a block ready for 
printing at the type-press, without wood-engraving. These blocks can have a copper 
jBorface, and are capaolo of printing 100,000 copies without appreciable wear or 
deterioration. The cost varies from to Is. 6d. the square inch, according to the 
claaa of work required. ^ 
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majority is that of illustration, or design. The masters are, for the 
most part, well and worthily occupied in giving a good groundwork of 
knowledge to every student, and leave the rest to private firms. But 
the art of drawing for the press has become so important that it 
calls for more systematic teaching than it has ever obtained in this 
country. The new facsimile processes following so closely &n the 
artist, the wonderful printing machines now in use, cheap paper, 
rapid distribution, and the demand for a better class of illustrated 
advertisements — all point t o the direction from which much work 
must come. 

In America, as in France, the best artists make themselves ac- 
quainted with these things, and are able to advise their pupils on 
many points relating to illustration in black and white. The result 
is a higher level all round, fc America, tlie artist and the engraver 
are on an ecjual footing, equal in education and aspiration. The 
result is seen in the illustrations to their magazines, about the ex- 
cellence of which we hear so many expressions of surprise in Eng- 
land. That the Americans have reduced modem book-illustration to 
a science in which they greatly excel is well known, but the followers 
of their school run into extremes. Thus the young artist who takes 
un interest in ‘ j)rocesses* and modern engraving is confronted with 
a new danger, that of considering ‘ techni([ue ’ above everything — 
in short, mistaking the means for the end. A well-known art-critic, 
pleading for more simplicity and character in our illustrations, said 
lately, Book-illustration, as an art, is foufided uj^on wood-engraving, 
and it is to wood-engraving that we must look if we are to have any 
revival of the kind of beauty which early printed books possess. In 
the mass of work now produced, there is very little trace of the 
Xirinciplcs on which Holbein laboured. Instead of proceeding by the 
simplest moans, our modern artist seems rather by preference to take 
the most difficult and comi)lex way of expressing himself. A wood- 
engraving, it is not unjust to say, has become scarcely distinguish- 
able from a steel-engraving, excepting by its inferiority.* 

Wood-engraving itself is in a very unsatisfactory state in this 
country. The light is going out of our illustrations and the public 
seems content with smudges instead of the carefully engraved draw- 
ings of the past.^ When Sir John Millais and others drew on wood 
for Oiice a ^Veel:y and when John Tenniel, Ti. Sambourne, and G. Du 
Maurier first drew for Punchy there were limitations imposed by the 
wood-engraver as to methods of * shading,’ * cross-hatching,’ &c., which, 
for good or evil, has given a permanent mannerism to their styles. 
There is much greater freedom for the artist now, and we only want 
systematic teaching to raise the general level of “drawing and engrav- 
ing to that of other nations.** 

• See Oood WordSf January 1890, pp. 19, 33, &c, 

* It is an interest fact to record that, notwithstanding our shortcomings and 

VoL. XXVIL— No. 15 G. Q 
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In England there has always been a want of camaraderie between 
artist and engraver. This is one adverse influence ; another more 
serious^ and militant against good art^ is the indiscriminate use of 
the new processes for reproducing photographs on blocks capable 
of being printed on the type-press. The system best known in 
Engl&d is called the ‘ Meisenbach ’ process. This cheap and easy 
method of producing illustrations has tempted the publishers of many 
books to substitute a mechanical process for the work of the hand, 
and has spread over our illustrations a coarse and gloomy efiFect 
which is anything but attractive. The result is loss of individu- 
ality and artistic interest in book-illustrations generally, with the 
occasional compensation of having facts presented to us more truth- 
fully than in a drawing at second hand. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell’s l>ook on Pen Draiuinr; and Pen Dranr/Iti^- 
7/IC71, referred to at the beginning of this article, gives examples, 
good and bad, of drawings reproduced by mechanical processes. The 
illustrations will do much to familiarise the sludtmt willi the work 
of some of the best draughtsmen, from Mant(‘gna and Albert I hirer 
in the fifteenth century, down to the late^t achievements of Aineri(‘aii 
experts. 

The examples from Italy, Spain, (h'rmany, andFranot* are so full 
of interest and instruction that it is iinj)or(aiit to see how far the 
book may he taken as a guide in the matter of dniwing for thr* 
press. A laudation of the modern methods of illustration, as under- 
stood in America,^ was to’be expected from a writer who says that h(» 
was ‘a child when (’aldecott's jnVture-liook^ began to come out.’ Buc 
it is to be regretted that he should have reproduced rough memo- 
randa in pen and ink by Titian and other inaster.s (of rour.^e not meant 
for reproduction) and compared them uii favourably with tlic drawings* 
by E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. This is not only unjust but 
misleading; and surely injurious to the reputation of the living 
artists referred to. In England — whatever be the shortcomings <»f 
our Art teachers as regards technique — the student is at least taught 
respect for, and an appreciation of, some of the best art that the 
world has known. 

It is most opjxirtune that we should be reminded of the various 
masters of ‘Pen Drawing,’ as shown by Mr, Pennell ; but, as a guide, 
we cannot follow him. Of English work in black and white ho appa- 
rently knows little beyond what has been seen in published engravings 
and etchings ; and his treatment of English artists is altogether un- 
generous. The value and instruction of this book is in the opportimily 
for examining the work of Menzel, Fortuny, Rico, Vierge, and other 
foreigners. It is seldom that illustration in pen and ink has been 
presented in moj^ie variety in one volume ; and yet there is wanting 

the sabfatitntion of mecbanical processes, there is more wood engraving produced in 
JSngiajQd now than at any previous time. 
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a clearer exposition of the best waj to put lines on paper for photo- 
graphic reproduction, so that the results should not be, as they are so 
often here, what are technically called ‘ rotten.* Few indeed (inclu- 
ding Mr. Pennell himself ) have mastered the science of drawing for 
reproduction. Anyone who has seen his original drawings fqp the 
Cenlvnj Maffazine, and other publications, will understand this. 
The ideal illustration is not here, nor is it to be found often in the 
smooth pages of American magazines, whose successes in illustration 
are generally ‘ engravers’ successes.* It is the means, not the end, 
tliat we are admiring conlinually in Harper a and the Century. 

Wlien paiiit(‘rfi give more attention in England to these things we 
sliall see oftencT ‘ the handwork of the artist appearing on the page.’ 
The science of reproduction is^ advanced enough now to have repro- 
diiccil the Holbein drawings in the New Gallery with almost absolute 
tidclity. Put the illustnitive arts of this country are in danger of 
retrograding, liecause our best men give little heed to them. The 
lack of sympiithy and undorstanding between artists, engravers, and 
the mak(‘r^ of process-bltK-ks, is at the root of the evil. This has 
been clcjirlv (hmionst rated lately in the pages of a new illustrated 
monthly review, where editor and publishers (with all modem ap- 
pliance-- m command, and an apparently intelligent purpose to do 
till* right (lung, if possible, in the w'ay of illustration) have failed from 
Mautof technical knowledge. The result i.^ so well known in artistic 
circl(*s that I venture to drawn moral from.the disaste^r. 

The wholesale and ignorant abuse of jiroces^-ljiocks ’ in the press 
is an iiJhtaiic** of misleading on the part of those who should be onr 
guides. It is a common thing to lind illustrations to books called 
iudiscriminatcly a misnomer in Mm majority of cases. I^et 

me give < haptcr and \ersc, A writer in the Athentf urn said lately of 
an important book that the illu^t^ations had been produced by ‘one 
of those rubbishing jirocessc's,’ little heeding that it was the misuse 
of the process which had prodneed inartistic results ; the drawings 
having been reproduced on a scale quite unsuitable to their style and 
texture. In the Saturday Review, on the 14th of December, there 
was an article on ‘ Process Illustrations ’ in which a writer in that 
paper denounced the practice (writh some of the Saturday's ancient 
fire), ending with the words ‘ we are not criticising the merits of the 
artists’ designs, but merely the way in which “ processes ” libel and 
caricature them.’ This, it will be observed, is criticism ‘ topsy-turvy ; ’ 
and it is a serious matter, bringing down upon us tlie derisive 
comments of foreign artists and critics with whom knowledge of 
technique is of paramount consideration. , 

The introduction of ‘ photogravure ’ into England, about ten years 
ago, should be mentioned in connection with <book illustrations 
hors texte. The result has been generally to drive line engraving 
from the country, and to create a taste for photographically engraved 

Q 2 
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plates, lacking delicacy, refinement, and the artistic charm and 
quality of old engravings. Mezzotint and a mixed style of engrav- 
ing survive, and etching, the most individual of all, but these are 
articles of luxury, inserted in a few books (generally in the wrong 
places), and do not come strictly in the category of book-illustration* 

Further reference to other processes (such as the wonderful colour- 
printing by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, and Co.) would take us too 
far afield. We must confine ourselves to-day to the consideration of 
book and newspaper illustration in its most useful and popular forms, 
hoping that, with the spread of art education, the public will some- 
day rebel against the coarse and inartistic illustnitions which every- 
where flourish and abound. The questions at present are:-l. 
Whether, as a matter of language and liistory, we are communicating 
information to each other much better than the ancients did in 
cuneiform inscriptions. «2. Whether, as a matter of illustrative art, 
we are making the best use of modern appliances. 

If we do not bestir ourselves, the last decade will ha\(‘ a l)ad 
record in the matter of book-illustration in England ; and 1 am 
obliged to the editor of this Review for admitting an ai)parently 
technical article into its pages. 


Him{V I5u(kj;ik.v. 
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A CHINESE VIEW OF RAILWAYS 
IN CHINA. 


Toe recent announcement of^ the determination of the Imperial 
Government of China to construct forthwith an extensive central line 
of ‘ iron road ’ (railway) connecting one of 4he flourishing ports on 
the northern bank of the Chang Kiang or Yang-tze Hiver with the 
capital of the Empire has excited no little anxiety throughout the 
Celestial Kingdom and roused much hoj^eful interest in other parts of 
the world, especially in England, where George Stephenson’s inven- 
tion first came into existence to enhance the convenience and comfort 
of the people. 

The sanction of the construction of the proposed trunk line 
furnishes one more proof that the long-maintained, and not alto- 
gether unreasonable fears of my countrymen are gradually being 
dispelled by the enlightened action of the Chines^ Government, and 
justifies the long-existent and always increasing hope of foreigners 
that the Elowery I^and would eventually adopt this most speedy and 
eflectual mode of locomotion, so necessary to the union of different 
races and the spread of valuable ideas. 

Since the announcement of the proposed line, I have been met 
on all sides by the incredulity of the unthinking, who refuse to 
believe the report, saying that the news is too good to be true. These 
sceptics are, apparently, unaware^how really the policy of the Chinese 
Government, since the establishment of relations with foreign 
1‘owers, has been tending towards the adoption of such improvements 
as are unmisiakeabli/ calculated to add to the enrichment of our 
people and the strengthening of our defences against possible, though 
not anticipated, dangers. 

The Empire of China, with her ever-teeming population, marvel- 
lously productive soil, the curiously ingenious, though, even yet, 
meagrely developed industry of the people, and the boundless re- 
sources of her mineral wealth, is at hist going to take her proper 
place among the nations, by the adoption of that onward policy which 
in every country must be regulated in strict accordance with the 
exigencies of the time and circumstances of its own people. And 
<mce the iron network has been spread over the length and breadth 
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of the Middle Kingdom, there will be no more halting in the march 
of progress, and actual retrogression, though foreigners may not 
realise the fact, has never taken place among my people. 

The first railway in China was that which was made between 
Shanghai and Woosupg in 1870. it was first proposed in 1865 by 
Professor Henry Robin hon, C.E., who laid out a railway between these^ 
places, with a jetty and extensive bonded warehouses at Woosung. 
It was not, however, until 1870 that a railway was constructed over 
a similar route, the engineer being Mr. IK J. JMorrison, C.E. When, 
in 1877, this railway was taken up and the plant removed to the 
Island of Formosa, my country was reproached for its obstinacy in 
resisting what foreigners designated progress, and many Kuropeaiis 
to this very day know not the weighty reasons for the seemingly 
absurd, but in reality patriotic action which the Chinese stalcsmeu 
of the day took in this particular case — action of which the altered 
circumstances would now prevent any possibility of recurrence. 

In the first place, the very laying down of the Woosung line was a 
proceeding of a most unfort unalo character. Certain foreigners pur- 
chased the land recpiired for the euterprihe, and at the sune time the 
nature of that enterprise was not entirely understood by the Itigh 
Chinese authorities, and consequently it met with innch oj>position so 
that the establi^hing of a railway system in (^hina was retaui(‘d inainlv 
by the well-meant but inihdirected methods of those who wtTc most 
anxious for its successful issue. It is true that the ofiji iaN in the city 
of Shanghai at tlu^t time were perfectly aware of tin' eon si ruction of 
the proposed line, and were always consulted about it. It wouhl 
have been more j)ru(lent, however, if those inti ‘rested liad also gone 
to the high provincial authoritic'i at Nanking. 

But other reasoiis ha\e also contributed !•» tlif‘ ])Ostpon( inent, and 
these may be briefly mentioned. The administration of China is 
essentially beuevohmt in principle and ben<‘ficont in practice, taking 
scrupulous cognisance of the actual reqnir(*ments and n aJ wt'lfare of 
the humblest members of her vast coiiimuiiity. 

In England, wh(*n railways were first introduced, tliere was a 
strong feeling that the internal carrying lrad<‘, as it had luTctofon* 
* existed, would be ruined by the competition of the iron horse, and 
this feeling was prevalent to even a greater extent with ns. The 
canals and waterways of China have from time immemorial been 
renowned throughout the world, and millions of hard-working boat- 
men have earned an arduous livelihood ou tlieir broad and far-ex- 
tending reaches. How would the adoption of railways affect these 
lowly, but none the less to be considered, members of the c(>mmuDity ? 
This was the weighty problem that our rulers liad to st>lve. It is 
easy for the foreigper-^, in their newly acquired wisdom, to reply that 
railways must inevitably bring an access of employment to all classes, 
and that even the waterside populations would benefit accordingly. 
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But progressive England did not always reason thus, and the statesmen 
of my country have ever thought it wiser to ponder well and long 
before the adoption of any new measure, holding tliat it is better to delay 
somewhat the inception of a valuable reform, rather than to enter 
hastily upon a change which might eventually prove disastrous and 
ncKjessitate retrogression. 

China fully recognises the great valuf' of the iron road, but before 
she will adopt a measure of so-called reform it must be brought 
home to her that she will lu^rself derive an active and immediate 
advanlage from such adoption. 

K(»r thirty years w<' knew of the telegrajihic* system, and fully 
realised the advantages which foriugners derived from its employ- 
ment ; but such a system — adinirabh* as it is — bad until recently no 
place ain<mg our re<|iiirements, and so we wore content to forego its 
use, although the cables of hireign couni were, in certain cases, 
permitted to find a landing-] dace upon our shores. 

After the establishment, in 1 877, of l(‘gations to we-^tern countries, 
a slu>rt t‘xperimenlal line of lan<l wire was erected by the Great 
Northeni Telegraph Corniiany; but it was not until our country be- 
came iu\olve(l in troiil)le>, owing to the covetousness of Western 
IMwers, that need arose for an extension of that line to the important 
])roportions which it has now assumed. Tlie campaign of 1880 in 
Kiildja demonstrated t In* necessity of a spec'dier means of transmitting 
ii(‘ws from our victorious forces ('inployfMl at great distances from 
tlu* Imperial cajjital than througli the ancdenl: and trustworthy 
medium of carriers, and led to the incejition of a tidegraphic system 
which now embraces in its foMs the whole of our enormous empire, 
and in coiiiiectioii with the cables and laud wires of foreign companies 
has rendered inestimable service in the carrying out of important 
negotiations with foreign countries. 

To return to the question of railways, I have yet another reason 
to set forth why it would have been injudicious to rush headlong 
into the matter. The ('hinese authorities have been especially 
desirous of clearly demonstrating the practicability of the system 
being carried out by the Chinese people themselves, independent of 
foreign guidance, though not altogether without practical assistance 
from the West. 

To acquire such an assurance a practical exi>eriment was obviously 
necessary, and it was straightway forthcoming. In the first instance 
a short line, some twenty li (about seven miles) in length, was laid 
from T‘ang Shan to Hsii-Ko-Chuang in connection with the Kaiping 
Colliery, and this line was subsequently extendqjd another seventy li 
(about twenty-three miles) from Hsu-Ko-Chuang to Yen-Chuang at 
Lutai, and thence another 180 li (about sixty jniles) vid Taka to 
Tientsin. Thus we see a connected line of between eighty and ninety 
miles has been firmly established between T‘ang-Shan and Tientsin, 
the commercial port nearest to Peking. 
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The essential difference between this line and the abortive rail- 
way at Woosung lies in the fact that Chinese officials were associated 
directly with its conception and Chinese capital largely employed in 
its constmction. The most prominent mandarins connected with 
this enterprise were Messieurs Wu Ting Fang (known to many 
foreigners as Ng Choy), Yen Hsin How, and Wu Chih Chang, and it 
is in a great measure due to them that the Chinese Government is 
now able to see its way clearly to the far more considerable project 
on the tapis at the present moment. 

A Chinese board of directors clearly showed that they were 
capable of administering successfully a railway system if associated 
with honest and able foreigners, while the engine sheds and works 
at Kaiping turned out rolling stock and plant of which no line would 
have need to be ashamed. 

Being satisfied, then, on the two great points —viz. the practical 
utility of railways to the Chinese commonwealth, and the j)ossibiIity 
of their being constructed and administered under the immediate 
superintendence of Chinese officials, nothing more remained but t»j 
elicit the views of the leading statesmen of Cliina as to the most 
suitable time for a commencement, and as to the best way in which 
so momentous a project should be carried out. Up to this time the 
prime movers in the China railways question have been four in 
number ; — His Imperial Highness Prince Chiin ; H. E. The Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang; H. E. Clying Chih Tung, late viceroy of the Liang 
Huang and at i)resc«it Viceroy of the Liang Hu ; and H. E. Tuu Ming 
Chuan, governor of Formosa. Many others have, however, now 
acquiesced in their enlightened views, but in order to definitely 
ascertain the prevalent feeling among the Chiang Chiin (Tartar 
commanders-in-chief), Tsung Tu( viceroys) and Hsiin Fu (governors), 
of important provinces as to the necessity or otherw'ise of railways 
for China, memorials have recently been invited from nf> h^ss than 
thirteen high officials, and in a majority of cases the n»plies received 
have been eminently favourable to the scheme. The memorial of 
H. E. Liu Ming Chuan, the Governor of Formosa, on the question, is of 
such an interesting and important character that I have thought it well 
to translate it accurately and literally for the benefit of my readers. 

Meuobial of II. E. Liu Mino Ciitax, Goveknoe of Foumos\, os tiub 
Kailwayh of China. 

Liu Ming Chuan, Go\emor of Formoj^a, presents this memorial to the Throne, 
with the purpose of once more stating bis narrow views and moagro opinions on 
the question of railways in China, and bi*gH fur His Impitrial Majusty*s saend 
glance thereon. • 

Your Majesty's memorialist, on the 10th day of the 2nd moon of the ICth year 
of Kwang Hsu (7th March, 1880), received from the Ckiundl of State an oifioial 
letter, stating that a gracious decree had been reverentially received on the 15th 
day of the first moon (14th of Februaiy 1880), from Her Imperial Miyesty, the 
Empress Dowager Tsze Usi, in which Her Majesty said 
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* Some time ago the Yemen of naval affairs requested, in a memorial, permis- 
sion to extend tbo construction of a railway from Tientsin to T*ungchow, and in 
reply we issued a decree, approving the proposed extension, and granting the requi- 
site permission. 

* Subsequently the censor, Yti Lian YUan and others, memorialised the Throne 
at different times, recommending that the construction ^of the railway line^should 
bo suspended. \\'e thereupon referred the matter to the YamSn of naval affairs 
and the Council of State, commanding them to deliberate conjointly on the ques- 
tion, and to priMent a further memorial in reply. 

^ Now the Yameu and the (Council, having consulted and deliberated together on 
tiie subject, submitted a lucid statement in a series of articles. We have carefully 
])eru<ied this statement and studied it article by article, observing the elaborate 
nature of the arguments therein contained, and their signiheant bearing on the 
question, and have arri\ed at the conclusion that they have successfully contro- 
verted the plausible, though fallacious, views of the censor and his adherents. 

* The inauguration of railways in i!)hina cannot, however, bo too fully considered, 
and as the Miui.st(‘rs of the Court have never applied their minds to the exigencies 
of coast deh'iice, their words on the matter are apt ^ iall wide of the mark. But 
the various cotuinan lers-in-chief, viceroys, and governrtrs have been personally 
concerned in the active adniiniM ration of the provinces under their jurisdiction, and 
bavi* necessarily studied the question of coast-d(‘fence in all its bearings, and have 
acquired settled and -ound ideas after long practical observation. 

‘ We, therefore, command them to set forth their respective views on the re- 
quin*ment8 of tie* pivsent time, speedily replying to our inquiries and submitting, 
for our selection, an> measures which it may occur to them to suggest.’ 

After reverentially receiving this decree, the Council of State forwarded to the 
memorialist copiesof all the memoriuN and short petitions that have been laid before 
the Throne, and having, in obedienct* to tiie Imperial command, perused the joint 
memorial of the Yanu'it of naval affairs, and the ('quncil of State, the memorialist 
finds their argument't are to the point and tally with his own opinions, lie feels 
that there is in reality no further lued for discussion, but being commanded to ex- 
press his own view s, the memorialist begs to deal wdth the three special arguments 
against railways which have b(*en adduced. They are : (a) Affording asristance 
to onemies. (6) Interfering with the interests of the people, (e) Adversely 
affecting existing industries. These three arguments the memorialist will 
examine, and discuss res]>ectful1y for the hearing of the Emperor. 

Tin* countries of the world can only bo brought into a state of general har- 
mony by the establishment of uniform conditions. The five continents being so 
extensive in territorial magnitude, great is the difficulty of holding them in union, 
hence the introduction of raihvnys and telegraphs. The employment of the same 
motive forces would tend to unite the Middle Kingdom and foreign countries in the 
same family of nations, making the whole world one united whole. 

The Imperial Court has repeatedly issued decrees inviting schemes for the 
enrichment and strengthening of the country. 

If, after mature deliberation, we could find anything to surpass the nulway in 
practical utility, why should vre trouble to imitate the western people, and thus 
incur the odium of the populace P But, meditatiug on the exigencies of offence 
and defence, we find that there is nothing to surpass the railway scheme in prac- 
tical utility. 

Ten jears ago the memorialist addressed the Throne on the introduction of rail- 
ways hut without avail, owing to exaggerated counter representations. Now, how- 
ever, a sagacious ruler is on the throne and, supported by the princes and Ministers 
of riie Court, holds decided -views, and resolves upon esfrying out the railway 
project. The memorialist claps h is hands in joy thereat, feeling that such a step will 
probably bring about the immediate enrichment and strengthening of his country. 
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lljB would neyer haye thought that anyone could entertain a mugiying that 
ndlwayB would facilitate the encroachments of enemies. The manufacture of ftre- 
arjuB has improved day by day, and seaports and fortresses ore no longer impreg- 
nable. Austria^ France, Russia, and Germany are linked one with the other like 
the teeth of dogs, and their iron roads extend lengthwise and crosswise into the 
capitals of one and the othprs, and these capitals have no eheng yuan (city walls). 

If if could be said that because any of these countries can send troops speedily 
by railway to the city gate of another, pretexts must arise for qtiarrcls, then the 
various countries which ever regard each other with nuspicion would incessantly be 
at war, and tlie stronger powers would swallow up tlie weaker ones. How is it 
then that we so often hear of issues being settled on the sea and seldom under the 
city walls of belligerents ? 

Some there are who say that it is the dangers of our mountains and streams, 
the tangled depths of our forests and the obstructions of our diU^hes, which our 
enemies hold in awe, but that with railways in exi>tence, the day will come when 
our enemies will be able to transport their ariu^ and iiiuniiinition into our midst by 
means of our ow'n railways. 

If these .statements are mnej^e on the suppo-^i lion tlint our harbour at Taku is 
capable of defence, are our officers wooden idols nl](tw any *«ucli arrangements to 
be carried out P If, on the other liaiid, they argue on the hypolhe.-is that Uie 
harbour is captured, then our foes would ba^e no diflic ulti»‘.s in marching din»*‘th 
to Peking, even if there be no iron road, seeing that tin* inte^^ening country of 200 
odd li between Tientsin and Tungcliow is all perfectly le\ el. As to the moun- 
tains, streams, forests, and ditches, the memorialist lia.s tia\ei.sr'<i the* country and 
saw none that could obstruct a foe; wljy then 'should tlie.'^e foes he «.o timorous as to 
dread them P 

The harbour at Taku is the door of the capital, ard on the d»‘fencc or capture 
of that harbour must the safety nr peril of the capital de]M>nd. ( 'on«^finently these 
two points should be in communication, and therefore the meTnori.ili'>t of opinion 
that it will be an excellent plan if the railway b** carried to I’elting. In time of war, 
the safeguard of the capital will Ije the m rong forct s of Tientpin anil Taku. If 
the railway were in exibtenco in time of peace the Uoojjh of the Slieii chi Ying 
(i>. the Imperial Field Force), and the soldi€*rs of the different regimeiit.s stationed 
at the harbour, could be brought togetfa«T for drill, and form one l>ody for d<*fence. 
In case of emergency they would then Ih‘ auxiliary to each otlu r, and their moral 
strength would be doubly strong, and so would they be Isdter nbli* to resist the 
attach of enemies. 

Jt ia therefore a mixtdJze for the opp^menU of railway/t to de( late thtii they uroutd 
prove the auxiliary of our enemiea. 

It is further suspi^^ted that railways would interfere with the in! ‘rests of the 
people, but granting that railways are cl<^ly related witli the c'onveyanco of troops 
and defence of our country, the removal of a few hotis(*s and disturbance of a few 
graveyards arc not of such conM^r^ueneu as to trouble us-* no ! not even if it is a 
question of two or three hundred such. We must consider the weighty and impor- 
tant as well as the trifling, and must not sufl'er idle obj<*clioiis to interrupt great 
schemes. 

Moreover it constantly occurs that tombs arc removed from certain places and 
bodies reinteiTed ; what harm then docs it do even to those who believe in Fdng 
Sbni, espedollj when adequate compensation is made for the expenses of removal. 
To make warlike preparations in times of peace is not remote from the aebievoment 
of victoiy in war, and hnman rulers, when resolved on conquest, must disregard the 
SBorifice of life and treasure which they are obliged to make. 

At the present time^ong neighbours surround us, who dare to quarrel with iiS| 
thinking to avail themselves of our unprepared state ; but if we spread iron xoads 
tiuroughout the impoitsat localitiee along our coast line, the troope of one pro- 
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Tinoe will serve to streogthen other provinces, and when the alarm of war is raised 
ill one provmce the energetic assistance of other provinces will be directed thereto. 

Only when able to defend themselves can nations wage war, and only by war- 
like preparations while there is yet no war, can war be averted. Foreigners, know- 
ing well when to approach and when to avoid, will not brave the winds and bil- 
lows of the sea to incur the disaster of defeat themselves. Thus peace may be 
depended on to perpetuate our dhinely established dynasty for myriads o^ years, 
and tranquillity thn)iighont our laud will stoure the lives of millions in safety. 

Thus we ste that fur the lyruiecfitm of the peoples wieresiSy nothing eon equal 
the railway. 

AIor(H)ver, it is an error on the part of the objectors to say that railways will 
a(herscly alleet tlje orcupntioiH of the people. 

After the practical ahuiuhjiiment of transport by the Grand Canal, conveyance 
was transfern^ to seagoing vessels, and since the introduction of steam navigation, 
nlmctst till our merchants and trad«>r8 have availed themselves of transport by sea. 
The s])ar«ie population of the northern pro\inres and the deserted a])pearance of the 
ho-'telries and inns of that iv‘gion, show that the prosperity and contentment of tlio 
pt'ople lia\e for many years ceased to be a-% they wgre in tho reigns of Chia Cliing 
and Tao Kuang. If iron roatls can he const riictod from T’ungchow to Ching Huai 
then the conveyance of goods will bo relieviHl iroiu the danger of being sunk, and 
tra'iellers \\ ill a\oid thi' iniM>ries of the winds and billows, lieforo many years 
ihe carrying tiade will be traii'ifernd Irom the sc‘a to the inland route. Thus can 
w'i* wres>t fioiu Ibieignors tht ir gams for th«‘ benefit of our own peo])le, and when 
they si‘e there is no longi r any pivafit to be inadi^, they will abandon the attempt 
aiul return discouraged to their <iwii ctiuntries. 

t ’erlain opponents of ih*' r.iihMU wheme d#*ilare that cart owners and drivers 
would be depri\ed of thior o(*eu]iution ! Others assi^rl that the railways would 
take tin* food from the l>oat-o\\ ners and tht'ir crews I These objectors, howerer, 
ignore the fai l that inoi ro.uls are only tf» ]»e estebliahed as a main line of trans- 
portation, and that in tin* nunieious streams and waterw(jys branebing out thore- 
Irom IniaN wdl }je MtiH able to ]>ly as la*fi»re, and amongst the cr»»\\ded villages and 
townships carts will still continue to carry their loads as* heretofore. 

Take the Yanglzt^ river as an illustration. Although hte.iiners pass to and fro 
without ces'.ation, it has never been alle<red that the boating population has ceased 
ha\e anything to do but w'ait fur dtaih ! 

'fhertfure there is nuthiny in be <ompared leifh railways as a ntea?ts of increasing 
the supjmrf of tlu' people. 

Again, It has b'en objected that iron roods are an innovation, not liaving existed 
since the creation of tin* world, and n >t liaMiig l)een iiitroduc(‘d by our ancestora. 
Those who say this do not recognise the luc*! that human a Hairs must change in 
accordance with heavenly principles, which no mau may control. Tho men of tonday 
are not the men of times gone by, nor can the ^lolicy of the present dynasty be the 
policy of ancient dynasties. 

It is said that all nlfairs must bo in accordance with established rules, bat how 
can we derive any advantage from the King Tien, that ancient system of taxation, 
or from the use of an‘h<>ry, although it is highly honouriHl by our dynasty. 

The processes of manufacture are daily approaching nearer to perfection in 
Kuropo, and (Jhioa lias commenced to follow slowly in Europe's footsteps. If now 
she continues to miss her o]>portunities by hesitation as of old, the day will come 
when trouble will arise, and finding peace or war equally disas^us, how will she 
be able to hold her own P • 

Tho memorialist saw it stated in a llussian newspaper, the year before last, 
that the (>.ar intended to construct another iron road of 0,100 li from Tomsk to 
the city of Tchita, which is about 000 li from Ileilungchiang on the Amoor river. 
A German merchant subsequently informed the memorialist that, with reqiect to 
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this railway, the Czar Had given orders that the navvies siiould complete 10 li of 
the permanent way daily, so that the whole line would be completed in two years. 
Although we cannot know exactly when this scheme will Im carried out, it is 
clearly viable that the mouths of the Russians are watering after our eastern pro- 
vinces. 

NoWf while China and Russia are still at peace it is absolutely necessary to 
make preparations : if we wait until the outbreak occurs subsequent regrets will be 
unavailing. Moreover such preparation cannot he cfibcted without the assistance of 
iron roads. 

It is further objected that foreign countries regard commerce as the national 
mainstay, and in the development of commercial interests seek to strengthen the 
national power, whereas China depends upon the support of her people and relies 
upon a benevolent home policy for the security and strengthening of the nation. 

Those who think thus seem to ignore the fact that the merchants are the 
people, and commercial interests the aflairs of the people, so that the development 
of commerce is the most real way of showing h'^nevolence to the people. 

The memorialist would draw the Kmperor's attention to another matter. Tlie 
population of China is daily on<^he increase, and the niimlter of those who possess 
land to cultivate is small. The difficulty of earning a livelihood is therefore great, 
and there is ground for anxiety lest the accomplishment of urgent measures may 
have to be postponed through lack of means. If then we \^ould increase our 
strength we must first enrich ourselves, and before we can enrich ourseUi's we must 
develop our commercial interests. In ^Vestern countries the offieials and the 
mercantile classes are united, and subordinates have no sentiments that cannot be 
communicated to their superiors. But in (hina the officials and merchants are 
aeparated, and suliordinates have many grievance^ wbicli they cannot lay before 
their superiors. The memorialist has hoard that when on a former occasion a loan 
was raised through the medium of foreign merchants, most of the money belonged 
to the Chinese people, who bribed foreigners to act for them in the tmnsat'tion. 

To promote the welfare of the country is to promote the welfare of the people, 
and the existence of an obstructive bariicr between the official and mercantile 
dasses is not calculated to raise China from her numerous weaknesses, or to rescue 
hep from her long-existent poverty. 

The memorialist is of opinion that now is the time for China to change the 
strings and emerge from the old grooves, and strenuously exert herself in the 
accomplishment of great reforms ; and that, in order to encourage and foster com- 
mercial interests, as is absolutely necessary, high officials of clear judgment and 
indubitable integrity should be specially appointed to take charge of commercial 
affairs. Such matters as ihe cultivation of tea and silk, coal and iron mining, 
agriculture and manufacture, should be undertaken by companiea and wealthy 
people, who must supply their own capital and administer their concerns under 
such rules as are equitable and expedient. Officials should not concern themselves 
with the financial arrangements of such concerns, nor interfere otherwise than to 
prevent injustice to the enterprise or improper restrictions at the hands of others. 

When the inland administration of railways has been successfully achieved, 
then the enterprise may be extended to the frontier provinces, and after the active 
drculation of merchandise throughout the Middle Kingdom has been efiected the 
traffic will he extended to foreign countries. 

China excels all other countries in the value of her products of a hundred kinds, 
and after penevering in our efforts for several tens of years, we shall have aecured 
the abundant happiness of^he people, and shall have no equal among the kingdoms 
of the world. This policy of developing commerce and preparing for war most 
bring other nations intc^ submission to us. Those who do not extort from the 
people, cannot but enrich the people : moreover it is not in order to compete among 
«tnr own people for profit, but rather to rival our enemies, that we should inaugurate 
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railways, and this matter is of such importance that the memorialist prays for the 
Emperor’s sacred decision thereon. 

After tie memorialist had been entrusted with the defence of Formosa, the- 
French forces invaded and invested Keelungf, and hut for the Emperor’s awful 
might, as manifested in the victory at 11 u Wei, the whole of Formosa would have 
been lost. For this reason, os soon as peace was concluded, the memorialist imme- 
diately sought permission to construct an iron road in Formosa. He wj» fully 
aware tliat the ruprgedness of the mountains, the difficulties of the streams, the 
necessity for boring tunnels, paving roads, and constructing bridges at enormous 
cost, would make the enterprise fur more laborious and expensive than would be the 
case on the mainland, but he spared no toil and heeded no complaints, proceeding in 
undaunted fashion to carry out his task. His reason for undertaking the enterprise 
was that Formosa, being surrounded on all sides by the sea, was at the mercy of 
enemies, wlio c<uild land at any point they chose without any possibility of check- 
ing them. AVith the railway completed, however, all points would be closely con- 
nected, ns the bead and tail of an animal by the bones of its body. Therefore the 
advantages of sucii an ent»‘rprb^ fun insular defence cannot be overestimated. 

Human nature delights in the comxdction of an undertaking, but is unwilling to 
participate in its inception. In the suppression of* the long-haired rebels the use 
of native gingal.s and niu//le-loading cannon was advocated by the Hunan 
generals, who, jieri-i.sling in their stereotyped views, condemned the foreign 
brei'ch-loading guns ns of no value. 

lleasou with them as one might, they would not be convinced until we pitched 
our camps against the I’reneh forces. Then they began to realise what could ho 
effected by (i at ling gunv and Lee rifles, and to appreciate their formidable effects 
at distant ranges, being ut last convinced that the memorialist’s words were not 
fallacious. 

So tliose who now condemn tht* iron road.s will one day be the loudest to extol 
their utility. 

The memorialist Iiumbly onl rents the Emperor to come to a gracious decision 
and proclaim clearly to the officials and people that railwny.s are an urgent necessity 
for the preservation of ])ence within, and the rt>puliioo of invasion from abroad; 
that they are not for the bentiit of one age, but for the Inmefit of a myriad ages 
to (‘ome ; that they are imt for the aggrandisement of one or two people, but for the 
common weal of thousand.s and tens of thousands. 

If public o]iinion be unanimous the energies of the mercantile classes will be 
stimulated, and a.s practical results lx;come evident the iiuimportunt arguments of 
opponen1.s will melt away of their own accord. 

The memorialist, who is enlru.sted w'ith the administration of a province, 
rt^nlises clearly the difficulties which be.sct the ]*Jmpire, and dares not remaui 
silent, lie, thei*efore, reverentially submits bis views, humbly begging for the 
Emperor’s 6acr<‘d glance, and for His Impel ial Mnje.sty’.M instructions thereon. 

The memorialist respectfully pi-osents this memorial. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that His Excellency Lin 
throws the whole weight of his valuable influence into the scale in 
favour of extending the existing railway system to its utmost possible 
limits, holding that a scheme of such excellent utility to the nation 
generally must not be hampered by the obstructive notions of a 
comparatively small number of the community. The keynote of 
his memorial is the defence of the Celestial Empire against the en- 
croachment of foreign foes ; and this, he maintains, can only be 
substantially effected with the aid of iron roads! 

His Excellency the Viceroy Chang Chih Tung is also favourably 
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inclined to railway enterprise, but be is mainly influenced by a policy 
of protection to native industries. His Excellency, in his memorial 
to the Throne, points with alarm to the great preponderance of im- 
ports over exports in China, a state of things which he considers 
inimical to the real interests of the people. He would, by every 
possible means, foster and improve native industries, and to this 
end he recognises the necessity of employing foreign methods and 
foreign machinery. As this cannot be properly effected with the 
existing means of transport, His Excellency concurs with his col- 
leagues in recommending the construction of railways. He enters 
very fully into the question as to ^\bich routes shall be adopted, and 
does not, for the time being, favour the extension of the existini’ 
line to T’ungchow ; but, on the other hand, he strongly recommends 
the construction of a line from Tang &han to Shan Hai Kuan as of 
great strategical value. 

With regard to the great trunk line from l\*king to Hankow, 
His Excellency is of opinion that it should be constructed in four 
sections as follows : — 

From Peking to (Then Ting Fu; from ('hen Ting Fu to the 
Yellow River ; thence to Sing Yang Chow ; and lastly from Sing Yang 
Chow to Hankow. 

He calculates that every li (one-third of a mile) of iron road will cost 
between 1,250/. and 1,500/., and that each section will entail the ex- 
penditure of close on 1,000,000/. The line will fake eight years in 
building, and the money requisite for each year’s work will conse- 
quently be about 500,000/ ,a sum which His Excellency thinks should 
be raised without difficulty among the Chinese in the following way. 
The railway company shall be permitted to borrow, temporarily, from 
merchants such money as may be required to inet't urgent needs ; 
and in the meantime they shall invite subscriptions for shares, and 
the Provincial Treasurers, Salt Commissioners, and Customs* Taotais 
shall be authorised to issue certificates for such &har(‘R under their 
official seals. 

With regard to the material to be employed in the construction 
of the proposed line, His Excellency is averse to the use of foreign 
steel, &c., as being contrary to his jiolicy of fostering native indus- 
tries. He suggests that the iron ore of Ping Ting (3how, Tze Chou 
Fu, and Lu GnanFu should be employed for the manufacture of the 
required steel, but, as this may not be immediately practicable, foreign 
iron may be employed for the construction of the first section. His 
Excellency advocates this course as likely to give a needed impetus 
to native manufacturers, thereby enriching the people, although he 
admits that Chinese iron may be inferior in quality to foreign and 
produced at a greater cost. 

It will thus be seen that their Excellencies Liu and Chang, 
though differing as to the routes which the proposed railways shall 
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follow, are at one on the great question of the absolute necessity for 
their construction ; and it may here be mentioned that the views of 
His Excellency, Li Hung Chang, the famous and distinguished Vice- 
roy of Chih U, coincide with those of the Governor of Formosa. 

I have endeavoured to show the steps by which our beneficent 
rulera have arrived at the conclusion that railways have at last be- 
come necessary for the general welfare of the Middle Kingdom, and 
I will now trace briefly the route that will probably be followed by 
the Peking-Hankow line, touching lightly on the bounteous resources 
that will be opened up in its progress. It is as yet too early to 
assert positively that there will be no divergence from that route, 
but it is the long-established one for the despatch of (lovemment 
messages, and sooner or later the iron road must link together the 
great industrial centres that mark its course in one continuous chain.* 

The principal cities between Hankow and Peking are thirteen in 
number, viz.: (1) Teh-an Fu, (2) Ju-ning Fu, (.'I) Hsii Chow, 
(4) Kaifung Fu, ( 5 ) Wei-hui Fu, (6) Chang Teh Fu, (7) Kwang- 
ping Fu, (8) Shun-teh Fu, (9) Chau-chou, (10 ) Ting-chou, (11) Tien- 
tsin Fu, (12) Pau-ting Fu, (13) Shun-tien Fu. 

In the limited space at my command, it would be ob\ iously imi) 0 >- 
sible to describe very fully these important place‘<; J mu's!, therefore, 
confine myself to giving a list compiled exclusively from Chinese 
sources, of the products contributed by each to the commerce of the 
country. 

Hankow has been selected as a terminus for the pnyected line, 
not so much as beiifg itself a great producing or manufacturing centre, 
but because it is so situated as to form a general di'^tributing point 
for foreign goods throughout the interior, and it is, at the same time, 
one of the busiest ports from which Chinese native products may be, 
as indeed they are now to a great extent, despatched to the fi»ur 
comers of the world. The trade of Hankow for the year 1888 
amounted in value to 35,590,882 taels, or over 9,000,000^, sterling, 
and this trade, it must be remembered, was carried on with all 
the disadvantages of ineffectual and tardy transi>ort.ition, Tlte 
principal imports which Hankow received for distribution are cotton 
and woollen goods and metals, while tea, especially for the Pussian 
market, constitutes the staple export, and when the connection be- 
tween the Pussian frontier and Hankow by rail has been fully esta- 
blished, as it surely will be before long, the whole of the tea-carrying 
trade will be done by means of the iron road. Hankow has, more- 
over, an extensive and increasing trade in bean cake, bt^ns and peas 
fen: consumption among the Chinese themselves, and this, too, is 
much hampered by the costliness and inadequacy of existing means 
of transport. 

Teh-an in Hupeh is in no sense a manufacturing centre, but it is* 

> 8ec Map. 
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one of the chief sources from which the valuable medicines so largely 
used by my people are derived. 

When the railway leaves Hupeh and traverses the province of 
Honan it will encounter the greatest engineering difficulty of its 
entire course, viz., the crossing of the turbulent Huang Ho (i^'ellow 
Biver), known so generally as ‘ China’s Sorrow.* There are many 
people to be met with who believe this obstacle insurmountable, but 
I have devoted a great part of my time, since I came to England in 
1877, to the study of engineering, and I am firmly convinced that, by 
utilising bridges constructed on Mr. Benjamin Baker’s cantilever 
system or Schneider’s Channel bridge, the railway may be carried 
over the river ; moreover the geologiciil formation of this district 
leads me to think that Sir Edward Watkin’s idea of the Channel 
Tunnel might here be utilisecf to advantage ; so jierhaps we may see 
the iron horse passing under the Yello^Kiver before the South 
Eastern Kailway has running powers over the ‘ Chemin de Fer du 
Nord ’ of France. 

From Teli-an the line will proceed to Ju-ning in Honan, which is 
of far mor(‘ importance commercially speaking than the last-named 
place, producing as it does, c\en with the meagre appliances now at 
its command, a very sui)erior descrii>tion of hemp cloth much affected 
by all classes during the hot Aieather, on account of its lightness and 
durability. 

llbu-chou, Kai Feng,and llwei-hui,all in Honan, produce silk, felt, 
and porcelain in large (quantities, while the hrst-ntoed also possesses 
iron fields of great importance, as does Chang-Teh in the same pro- 
vince. Silver too is found in large quantities in Chang-Teh, which 
is, beside'^, a brisk trade centre for paper, wine, and cotton. 

Leaving Honan the railway will enter Chih-li ; and Kwang-ping, 
Shun-teh, Chau-chou, and Ting-chou produce, in common, silk, oil- 
cloths, felt, and a common kind of porcelain. Ting-chou is further 
celebrated for the production of a well-known eye medicine known 
as Ting-chou yeii-yao, the marvellous healing properties of which are 
famed throughout the world. 

Tientsin has no manufactures with the exception of straw braid, 
but it produces salt in enormous quantities, and it is also from here 
that the delicious f]^h, which, both fresh and dried, forms so favourite 
a food staple in my country, is derived. 

l^au-ting Fu is in a great silk district, and also possesses extensive 
iron fields. 

8hun-ticn Fu produces excellent coal in great quantities, and it 
is also famous for its fruit, which is much appreciated in the south of 
China, but is almost unobtainable, owing to the tardiness and cost- 
liness of transport. • 

Peking is, as most of my readers are aware, quite unconnected with 
commercial enterprise ; but, being the capital of the great Celestial 
VoL. XXVIL— No. 156. R 
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Empire, it is naturally tlie most fitting centre from which the railway 
lines should stretch themselves out in all directions until they have 
embraced the whole country in their stimulating clasp. 

Having now indicated the steps by which China has become 
fevourable to iron roads, and attempted to show the kind of country 
which will be opened up to modem enterprise by these roads, nothing 
remains to \ye considered but the financial aspect of the question ; 
and altJiough to those who are not thoroughly conversant with my 
country this very question of finance may seem to offer almost in- 
superable difficulties, this is far from being in reality the case. It 
is true that there may be great differences of opinion as to the 
manner in which the requisite funds for so gigantic an undertaking 
should be raised so as best to consult the interests of the Chinese 
people, but these differences will assuredly bt‘ arranged, and the 
money will, with equal certainty, be forthcoming when required. 

His Excellency Chang Chib Tung, in his bcmcficent policy of pro- 
tecting ('hinese interests to the exclusion of all others, has, as my 
readers may remember, suggested certain methods which have 
received the Imperial sanction, and His Excellency has himself ])een 
entrusted with the carrying out of the scheme on tlu^se lines ; but I 
am of opinion that His Excellency’s views ciinnot in the present 
state of China be carried out in their entirety, although they are 
framed in a way which reflects the highest honour on this dis- 
tinguished statesman. . 

It will, I think*, be found impossible to utilise material obtained 
from native sources for some few year> to eome, and this initial 
line must be built with material from beyond four seas. When 
once this trunk line has been laid down, and mining appliances 
have by its means been brought to the magnificent mineral fields that 
abound in iny country, and about which 1 hope to write fuli}- later, 
there will be no lack of native material for tlie oonstruction of 
subsequent lines ; but we must wait patiently until that time arrives 
and in the meantime utilise the foreigner’s imdhods and materials for 
our needs. 

With regard to the requisite funds for this enterprise two ways 
of raising the money suggest themselves, that of His Excellency 
Chang — ^viz. to raise at intervals, in a series of small loans, the money 
required; and, secondly, to contract one large loan to cover the 
whole cost. 1 am of ojiinion that the former method is preferable, 
though I fear even these small loans cannot be raised exclusively 
from Chinese sources. If this he the ca‘«e our beneficent authorities 
will doubtless device a plan which foreigners and natives may 
coalesce to carry out this grand undertaking in such a manner as 
to injuriously affect our own people. 

It is, however, far beyond the scope of an article like the present 
one to indicate with any approach to authority the details of so 
stupendous a scheme, nor should I presume to venture any decided 
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opinioD, when the great mindg of my own and foreign countries 
are alike engaged in trying to evolve ^^he best and easiest methods 
for carrying out railway construction in China; and 1 will con- 
clude by pointing out the advisability of establishing a separate 
central body, analogous to our existing Board of Admiralty, .whose 
duty it shall be to consider and decide on all questions relating to 
railways, and who shall be directly responsible to the Throne for 
their satisfactory construction and administration. Such a board 
should be composed of a few — say, five or seven — of our most en- 
lightened statesmen, under the presidency of a high authority, who 
again should be personally responsible for the honesty and efficiency 
of his dejmrtmeiit. In order to secure the advantage of expert 
knowledge, an engineer of eminence should be engaged to act as 
advising officer to the boaref, and the remuneration and honour 
attached to the office should be of such a^haracter as to ensure its 
acceptiince by a first-rate man whose rectitude must be beyond 
question. To facilitate the transactions of the board, which must 
for the time being be largely connected with foreign countries, it 
might be advisable to employ a foreign secretary for the present in 
conjunction with a Chinese official who is. well acquainted with foreign 
languages and foreign methods, and who eventually may be expected 
to supersede* Ids foreign eolleagtie. 

All this, however, is a matter of minor importance, and may be 
left for tlie pre^^enf witli this brief mcntioii. 

We have, in tlieir excellencies Jd-Hung Chang, Chang Chih 
Tung, Liu Ming Chuiin, and the Manjuis Tseng, four patriotic and 
enlightened statesmen ^ho may safely be entrusted with the task of 
guiding the Celestial Kmpire through the tortuous paths that invari- 
ably beset all inuch-to-be-desired goals, and to their hands we may 
readily commit the nun*?, feeling assureil that, now it has been 
officially decided that railways shall be laid down in the Middle 
Kingdom, it is but a question of days ere that decision be thoroughly 
and effectually carried out. 

Fung Yee, 

Late Secretary of the Chiw^e hegalion 
in London. 

Postscript. 

Since tlie forepoin^wn** written a teleijrara from Shanghai lias been puhlished in 
a London morning paper to the etlVct tliat his KxcoHeucy Chang (''hih Tung 1^ 
signified Lis draire to ^ acalo his new post, owing to financial difficulties. This 
news, if trucj docs not in nny way alToct the conclusions arrived at by me, as there 
is no reasonable doubt that any trifiing difficulties which may have arisen are 
susceptible of adjustment, and his Fxcelleiicy's valuable services are far too well 
known and appreciated in my country to admit of the ]{lo«sibility of their being 
permanently dispensed with. Moreover, the appointment of a Hoard constituted 
on the lines above indicated would materially lighten the burden of responsibility 
imposed on any individual, a burden which, seeing the magnitude and importance 
of the proposed undertaking, might well crush any statesman, however eneigetio and 
enlightened he might be. — Fvxo Yrs. 
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Logax, whose fame as a poet chiefly rests upon his beautiful ^Address 
to the Cuckoo,* longed to fly with it in order to have no winter in 
his year, and to enjoy a perpetual spring hy moving from one favoured 
spot of the globe to another. Those who possess enough money may 
now enjoy spring weather every day they live. 

In the winter of Horace Walpole wrote to his friend, Sir 

Horace Mann, at Florence, that ‘ the best sun we have is made of 
Newcastle coal, and I am determined never to reckon upon any 
other.* Since Walpole's time thousands can afford to go to the 
south for their sun in winter, instead of buying a substitute for it 
in England. Hence, when the days shorten in this country and the 
skies become like the smoked glass through wliich the sun is looked 
at while an eclipse is in progress, when the air is heavy with moisture 
and particles of soot, and life in great English cities is a painful 
struggle for existence among the ailing rich as well as the able-bodied 
poor, those who can afford the money, and who are neither Cabinet 
Ministers nor editors, may depart for some >unny clime where the 
cuckoo or the swallow can feel at home. 

Though India and Africa attract some of the heekers after plea- 
sure or health in the winter months, the majority of my countrymen, 
who then voluntarily expatriate themselves, proceed to the French or 
the Italian Eiviera, filling the hotels and villas from Hycres to SiHJzia, 
and making their mother-tongue resound among the people whose 
speech is Italian or French. The favourite winter resort for many 
foreigners is Nice, and though its climate it not the most balmy, 
the city itself has charms for visitors from America and all parts of 
Europe. Its population is not much under eighty thousand. As in 
other large French cities, there is a plentiful supply of amusements 
there. Even in the olden days, when Nice was a small Italian city, 
it was more frequented by strangers than any other spot on the 
Kiviera. W'hen Smollett arrived at Nice in November 17G3, and 
took up his abode there during ten months for the sake of his health, 
the population was 12,000 only, yet it seemed to him that the city 
was overcrowded. He liked it, however, and he thus expressed his 
feelings at the middle of January 1764 ; — 

AVhen I stand upon the rampart and look around me, I can scarce help thinking 
myself enchanted. The small extent of country which 1 see is all cultivated like 
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« gardes. Indeed, the plain presents nothing but gardens, full of green trees, 
loaded with oranges, lemons, citrons and bergamots, which make a delightful 
appearance. If you examine them more nearly, you will find plantations of green 
pease ready to gather, all sorts of sallading and pot-herbs in perfection, and plots 
of roses, carnations, ranunculas, anemonies and daffodils blowing in full gloiy, with 
such beauty, vigour, and perfume as no flower in England ever exhibited. ■! must 
tell you that presents of carnations are sent from hence in the winter to Turin and 
Paris — nay, sometimes as far as London, by the post. 

This seductive picture of Nice, as it was in the winter of 1764, does 
not represent the Nice which now exists, any more than the picture 
of the Grarden of Eden in Paradhe Lost represents that drawn in the 
old Ijibles to which Mac-aiilay refers in a well-known i)assage. 

8ince Smollett visited Nice the changes there have been striking 
and comprehensive. Then the cjty belonged to the kingdom of Sardinia ; 
now it forms a part of the French Kepublic. Then the journey to it 
from London was longer, more fatiguing, and more hazardous than it 
now is from London to Constantinople. Now the traveller can break- 
fast in London late on the morning of one day and dine at Nice 
on the following day. lie can journey luxuriously as well as rapidly, 
yet he may begrudge the charge*. In this country and America the 
same distance can b(‘ traversed by rail in eciual comfort for a much 
smaller sum. The extra fare is upwards of five pounds; if a similar 
train were run in thi.*^ (‘ountry or America for a like distance, the 
extra fare in a sleeping car would not exceed fifteen shillings. As 
the Paris, Lyons, ami Mediterranean railway has no competitor, its 
directors can exact what they please, those who decline to travel by 
the best train having to undergo excessive and organised discomfort 
in an ordinary carriage. Still, exorbitant though the charge may 
be, it is true that the facility of passing between London and Nice 
is now so great that, if Smollett had been told it would be provided, 
he might have regarded the speaker either as a candidate for a lunatic 
asylum, or else as an unliap})y person who had escaped from one. 

If anyone were to stand now on or near the spot in Nice where 
Smollett saw such a magical s^iectacle as that which he described, 
the sight would ])e pronounced the reverse of beautiful. Where 
gardens, filled with rare and beautiful flowers and fruit, met Smollett’s 
eye, the spectator now beholds ranges of streets filled with houses 
entirely devoid of architectural beauty. The Nice in which Smollett 
dwelt is seldom frequented by the strangers who pass the winter in 
the city bearing the same name. The modem city is distinct and 
diflFerent from the ancient one. I may note that the parcel post 
which now conveys flowers from Nice to Paris and London is not so 
modem a device as many persons imagine. Nowf however, the flowers 
which are brought by it are not confined to carnations. 

Though there are clubs at Nice to which strangers can gain ad- 
misaion, and in which they can play at baccara during the greater 
part of the twenty-four hours ; though the best plays and operas are 
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given in the theatre ; though the casino forms a pleasant lounge and 
affords the opportunity of losing money by playing at the game called 
* Little Horses ; ’ though a good band performs in the open air daily 
vrhen the weather is fine, and though the balls and dinner parties 
given* in the evening are many in number, there is a marked tendency 
among the strangers in Nice to take the train and pass several hours 
daily at some other place. Why they do so, and what the place is 
to which they go, will be stated after I have described some of the 
other winter resorts along the Riviera. 

Cannes is conspicuous among these fashionable winter resorts. 
It was a small fishing village when Smollett posted along the Riviera 
in 1763. When De Saussure visited it in 1787, he found that 
it was composed of two or three streets inhabited almost entirely 
by sailors and fishermen. Unless the streets which he saw, and 
which still remain, have grown worse in their sanitary arrange- 
ments — a thing which is improbable — it may be inferred that in 
bygone years Cannes was a very malodorous as well as an unimpor- 
tant fishing village. A fishing village it might be still, had not l^rd 
Brougham stopped there in 1834. lie vas thtui posting to Italy. 
There had beeu cases of cholera in France, and the Sardinian 
authorities would not allow Brougham to cro&s the froiitier, thinking, 
probably, that he would bring the cholera with him. ilis com- 
pulsory halt at Cannes had the result of inducing him to build a villa 
there, and spend many montljs in it each } ear afl (Twards. 

When liord Btougham died at Cannes in 1868, and was buried 
in the cemetery there, the fishing village of his earlier years had 
grown to be a place of note, with a pojmlatioii not far short of 20,000, 
a place in which there were beautiful villas by the hundred, and 
sumptuous hotels by the dozen, a j>lace where many aristocratic and 
wealthy families of h'rance and Knglaud passed the winter. 

The death of the Luke of Albany at Cannes, in 1S84, made its 
name familiar to many English persons who may not heve had 
any knowledge of it before. Not members of aristocratic families 
only, but jdain English and French men and women who have the 
misfortune to be invalids, are now accustomed to seek relief at Cannes 
year after year, where the climate is said to be health-giving and 
where ten doctors are ready to benefit i hem with advice. There are 
two clubs. In one of tliem, the Ccrcle Nautlque^ special provision is 
made for the members risking their money at haccara, while there 
is plenty of gaiety at Cannes during the season. Many visitors take 
the morning train which runs as far as the Italian frontier, and they 
return by the train which arrives at Cannes near midnight. A 
loadstone draws visitors away from Cannes as well as from Nice. 

The distance between Cannes and Nice is about twenty miles : 
fifteen and a half miles by rail in an eastward direction brings one to 
Mentone, which i$ now the frontier town between France and Italy. 
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Sixteen and a quarter miles beyond Mentone, on the way to Genoa, 
is San Hemo, where the good German Emperor Frederick, who lived 
long enough for his fame but far too short a time for his country, 
struggled during the last winter of his life with the malady which 
carried him off in the heyday of his years. On the same line of rail, 
and about half-way between San liemo and the Italian frontfer, lies 
Bordighera, a place where palm trees are cultivated, and where invalids 
who watch the process have to cultivate the virtue of patience. Bordi- 
ghera is emphatically a quiet place. It is true that the waves breaking 
upon the shingly beach make a constant din ; but the sound may not 
please some visitors or stay their longing for another form of excite- 
ment. Though San K(*ino is much larger, the life there is not 
much livelier than at Bordighera. At it, as at Mentone and 
Bordighera, the visitors are Expected to find all the pleasure that 
is good for them in taking walks, or riding on donkeys. At each of 
these places, as at Cannes and Nice, the number of visitors leaving 
by train in the morning, and returning in the evening, causes the 
inquiring observer to wonder why they do so. If a question on the 
subject he put on a Thursday, when the number is always the largest, 
the answer will be that a classical concert at Monte Carlo is the attrac- 
tion. It is noteworthy that many of the persons who journey to Monte 
Carlo from Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Bordighera, and San Kemo, to 
enjoy the classical ininsic on Thursdays, for which no charge is made, 
find on returning that, whereas they had money in their pockets in 
the morning, the only thing left in the evenjng is their return 
tickets. 

Whether the place which \i'5itors to the Kiviera in winter select 
as a place of sojourn be any (»f those named above or another which 
has either tlie repute of greater cheapness or the charm of finer 
scenery, tlie probability of a single visit or of repeated visits being 
paid I'jy them to ^lonte ('’arlo is far greater than that they will be 
favoured with fine weather tluring the whole of their stay. 

1 am aware that diftcrcuces of ojanion prevail concerning the 
epithet to apply to .Monte Carlo, and I shall attempt neither to devise 
a new one nor to determine what is absolutely appropriate. Those 
who know the ])lacc the best already, or who learn about it from 
what I am about to tell, cau judge for themselves whether it should 
be described as the ‘ Beauly-spot ’ or the ‘ Plague-spot * of the Kiviera, 
whether its natural botuities atone for its artificial drawbacks, or 
whether its abominations are so flagrant as to be an absolute bar to 
the enjoyment of its beauties. 

The principality of Monaco, in which Monte Carlo is situated, 
has a history extending over seven centuries, and an area extending 
over nine square miles. It has always been an ambitious and impe- 
cunious Principality. At one time, indeed, its boundaries were much 
wider than they now are, and the alliance of its rulers used to be 
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desired and cherished by great king6 and emperors. Towards the end 
of the lost century it was incorporated with France, and it did not 
become independent again till Bonaparte lost his power and France 
her acquisitions. During the eclipse of Monaco’s independence, the 
palace in which its princes had entertained ]>opes and other rulers, 
of whom the Emperor Charles 'the Fifth was the most renowned, was 
converted, first into a hospital for wounded French soldiers, and next 
into an asylum for PVench paupers. 

Charles the Second and James the Second of lilngland were on 
terms of close intimacy with the i>rince.s who ruled over Monaco. 
The Duke of York, brother of George the Third, died in the palace 
there, and Prince Honore the Third of Monaco, who had soothed his 
last hours, was not only thanked for his generous hospitality and 
rewarded with gifts, but he also became *ihe guest of George the Third, 
and was the object of much hospitality and attention during the two 
months that he spent in England. 

P^or six months during the first quarter of the i)rescnt century 
Monaco was occupied by an P'nglish force in order to prescr\e it from 
the rapacity of the first Xapoleon. The third Napoleon was a pro- 
fessed friend of the late Prince of Monaco, and succeeded in acquiring 
from him the towns of Roccabruna, Menton<‘, and the land surround- 
ing them, which constituted the rno^t fertile part of his territory. 
Thus the Principality ha^ shrunk to an area not exceeding nine 
square miles, wherein the rock upon which the ohl city of Monaco 
stands is the most .conspicuous object, and of which the suburbs, 
called the Condamine, Monte Carlo, find Les ^Moulins, are the parts 
most frequented by strangers. 

In the lives of rulers over kingdoms or j)rincipalities, as of 
private j^erson^, tlie question has often to he answered : ‘ How arn I 
to live?’ A ruler, C'^pecially an autocratic one like the I’rince of 
Monaco or the Czar of Russia, needs not to concern himself about 
house or house-rent, a most important i>rohh*m in the calculation 
of ordinary men and women, or even as to how to got enoTigh where- 
with to buy raiment and to satisfy his hunger and thirst. A sovereign 
prince may retire from business through choice or under compulsion : 
but, at the worst, there is no likelihood of his having to apply for 
admission into a wcwkhouse. King Theodore the P'irht of Corsica vras 
imprisoned for debt, but his ease is wholly exceptional. Yet a ruler 
who dwelD in a palace, and has obedient subjects, may be straitened 
for money, and that was the case with Prince Pdorestan of Monaco in 
1856. He and his immediate predecessors had taxed their subjects 
so ruthlessly that many of them revolted, and those who remained 
futhful could scarcely manage to exist. In the days of P^lorestan 
the First, Monaco was as wretched a place as Cannes was when seen 
Smollett in 1763, by De Saussure in 1787, and by Brougham in 
1834. Roccabruna and Mentone bad declared their independence. 
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and the inhabitants of Mentone wire beginning to cultivate what has 
become its chief industry, that of climate, and one which, under the 
fostering care of Dr. Henry Bennet, has proved to be far more lucra- 
tive than cultivating lemon trees or vines, making rude articles of 
pottery, or catching sardines. 

Florestan the First of Monaco not only required funds wherewith 
to live in luxury, but also to carry on the government of his princi- 
pality. The most devoted subject declines to serve his ruler for 
nothing, and even if t lie subject be a man of large means he expects 
to be well paid for his services. Washington refused to accept a 
salary when acting as commander-in-chief during the American war, 
and while President of the Kepublic of the United States of America; 
but in this resiiect, as in others, Washington is a unique character 
in history. * 

While Prince Florestan was despairing hgw to answer the question 
satisfactorily, ‘ How am 1 to pay those who serve me? * a proposal was 
made to him which he readily and thankfully accepted. The gist of 
it consisted in establishing gaming-tables at Monaco, on the model 
of those which were then open in (xermany and Switzerland. As 
a return for the permission to keej) these tables an immediate pay- 
ment was made to tlu* J'rince, and an annual payment was promised. 
Three years later the gaming-tables were removed from the city of 
IMonaco and j)lac{‘d in a casino built on what was then a barren pro- 
montory, and which is now the site of Monte Carlo. 

While the casino was building M. Blanc, who had made for him- 
self a name and much money at Hoinburg by means of the gaming- 
tables which he established there, visited Monaco. He foresaw that 
the tables at Hoinburg w'ould be closed whenever Prussia obtained 
control over Hcssc’-Ca'-sel, and his anticipation was fulfilled when 
Hesse-Cassel was anne^t'd liy Prussia after the victory over Austria 
in 18GG. 

As an organiser and a financier M. Blanc made a great reputation 
and an immense* fortune. I^rd Brougham paid a visit to Monaco 
when it liad become famous owing to M. Blanc having developed its 
natural attractions. After saying that he had conversed with that 
accomplished and astute gentleman, Lord Brougham added: *I 
consider him to be one of the foremost and most capable financiers 
of France, and he has astonished me again and again by the simplicity 
and at the same time the profundity of his previsions and calculations.’ 

The casino at INlonte Carlo is now conducted in accordance with 
arrangements made between the late M. Blanc and the late Prince of 
Monaco, Charles the Third ; in return for a concession by the Prince 
to keep public gaming-tables there, which has still several years to 
run, the whole cost of governing the principality is defirayed by a 
body called La SociStS dcs Bains de Mer et Cercle des Etrangers. An 
annual payment is made to the Prince himself, and the question of 
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living happily and carrying on the government on a liberal footing 
has not had to be entertained by him since the concession was 
granted. It was agreed that, as soon as the casino was in full woo- 
ing order, the taxation of the Monegasques should end. In February 
.1869 Prince Charles the Third issued a decree to the effect that his 
faithful subjects would never agmn bo called upon by him to pay 
taxes. No other decree by any Prince of Monaco has been more 
popular. 

M. Blanc counted upon sojourners at the fashionable places along 
the Riviera paying visits to Monte Carlo, imd the result has corrobo- 
rated his forecast. The trains arriving at the station there bring 
thousands daily from Cannes and Nice, Mentone and iSan Remo. The 
excursionists spend a few hours in the casino and many of them depart 
with empty purses. • 

In the thirty years which have elapsed since a casino was built 
at Monte Carlo the princii>ality of Monaco has changed its face. For 
several years after a concession was granted to M. Blanc, tlie com- 
munication between Nice and Monaco was carried on by steamer or 
diligence, and it was not till the extension of the railway along the 
coast in 1868 that many new hou^es and hotels ncie built in the 
Principality to accommodate the increasing number of visitors. The 
heads of the Moncgasques were turned at the prospect of growing 
rich rapidly. The greed of a few nearly injured the IhinciiKility 
beyond redemption. Exorbitant sums were asked for the land over 
which the line of railway was to run between Nice and Mentone, and 
this was done, under the belief that the railway company must pay 
them. Though inaccessible to argument, the exacting Moncgasques 
succumbed to a threat. ^ If 3 'ou do not abate your demands, and 
accept reasonable terms,’ the railway comi>any said, ‘ we shall tunnel 
through the Principality and then you will be the losers.’ A 
single fact will show the character of the change : wlien the railway 
was extended to Monaco in 1868, the ground upon which the suburb 
called Gondamine is built could have been bought for twenty thousand 
pounds ; its present value is upwards of half a million sterling. The 
population, which did not exceed twelve hundred, now exceeds twelve 
thousand. Indeed, at few [dace^ has the transformation been greater 
than at Monaco within the like space of time, the whole being due 
to the building and success of the casino. 

This success is believed in some quarters to have been obtained 
at a terrible price. The present condition of ^lonte Carlo is said to 
be deplorable. Men of high i>osition in the Church of England 
declaim against its infinite wickedness. According to them it is the 
* plague-spot ’ of the Riviera. 

Monte Carlo haa gained more from attack than from praise. Call 
a place or a man outrageously wicked, and the curiosity of many will 
be aroused to visit the place or to gaze upon the man. An honestand 
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commonplace citizen of London, stich as he whose diary was imagined 
by Addison and printed by him in The Sjpectalory may pass tbjough 
life unnoticed and unknown, till he commits murder, when he may 
become an object of genenil interest. The spectacle of vice is more 
attractive thfin that of virtue in the eyes of pprsonS whose curiosity 
is ill-regulated and keen. When an American advertised fiimself 
and the refreohmeiit bar which he kex)t by boasting of being the 
wickedest man in New York, crowds flocked to gaze upon him, and 
they drank the liquors which he supplied at a profit. Those who 
enlarge upon the imaginary si)ectacle of crime at Monte Carlo first 
state what is unfounded, and next are the cause of many persons 
going thither in the hox>e of beholding what will shock them. The 
place is not a complete rei)roduction of the Garden of Eden, neither 
is it a rei>roduction of the torfid abode of fiillen angels. 

Some documents and illustrations iy)w before me would be 
ludicrous if they were not so silly, and would inspire sad thoughts if 
they were true. They profess to be pictures of life at Monte Carlo, 
and the kind of life depicted is sickening. In a book written about 
the i)lace there is an illustration entitled ‘ Early momiOg in the 
gardens of the casino,' where the watchmen are shown going their 
rounds and picking uj) coq)8es at every tinning in the paths. In 
other i)icture6 men are nqnesented cutting their throats, stabbing 
or hanging themselve.s, and fighting duels. If the duels are conducted 
according to the xmictice of French journalists then little fear needs 
be entertained of either i>arty losing his life. there be anything 
more fictitious than the suicides it is the duels. 

Suicides and duels wliicli end in death are not more common at 
Monte Carlo than at places where games of chance are never played 
in public. Regarding gaming us a craze, which requires explanation 
rather than defence, I am no a^jologist for what others may deem 
wicked but which I stigmatise as stupid. 

An Italian newspaper, II Secolo^ distinguishes itself by publish- 
ing bitter things against ]Monte Carlo, just as the Kolnische ZefUung 
does by publishing untrue things about England. According to II 
Secolo the suicides at Monte CWlo during ten years have numbered 
1821. Not long ago a case of suicide which appeared lamentable 
went the round of the newspapers. The unhappy victim was an 
English baronet who lived in an unnamed villa on the French and 
Italian frontier, who possessed a large fortune on arriving there, and 
who had become a gamester, visiting Monte Carlo time after time 
till all his money was gone. Then he hanged himself. His house- 
keeper was so much affected by her master’s death that she took 
poison and died, and the servant girl followed suit. Happily the 
whole is pure and not very clever fiction. Whenever any of the resi- 
dents at Monte Carlo dies, and, despite the fineness of the climate 
there, people die now and t^en from natural causes, the death of the 
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man or woman is inserted in the list compiled by those who are on the 
watch for cases of suicide. 

A genuine case of suicide did occur a year ago. It was reported 
by the Nice correspondent of an enterprising London daily newspaper, 
and was to the effect that a young man and woman visited ^lonte 
Carlo, spent a few days there, and were found dead in the room which 
they occupied. The story was painful but, as sot forth by the corre- 
spondent, it was incomplete. The man and woman had resided in 
Lyons, each was married, and both left Lyons together. The man 
had abandoned his wife, the woman her husbiuid, the pair having 
committed adultery, and were desirous to cross the Atlantic, in order, 
perhaps, to live happily ever after. Not having money enough to 
pay their passage, they visited Monte Carlo in the hope of winning 
at the gaming-tables. They not only failed, but lost the little they 
had, and then they committed suicide* together. The moral wliich 
I should draw from the whole story is not that \shich has been drawn 
from the imperfect version telegraphed for the information of the 
English public. 

Gaming is a blunder. As I am not a theologian it does not lie 
within my province to determine whether it be aKo a sin. I have 
^een it in various aspects and have >^ritten about it in newspapers and 
books. Nowhere is it practised with gn*ater zest than in the United 
States of America. None of the casino^ which used to exist in Ger- 
many, nor the casino whicji now exists at Monte Carlo, can compare 
with the gaming-house at Saratoga, commrmJy known as Morriss(*y’s. 
There the play is on a gigantic scale, and the ])layerB can fare as 
sumptuously as they used to do at Frascati’s in the I^alais Koyal, or 
as they did at Crockford’s in St. James’s Street. At Denver, the 
capital of Colorado, play is carried on witli genuine American 
thoroughness, and arrangements are iriade at some of the gaming- 
houses for the votaries of the goddess of I^rn'e bringing their captives 
to the shrine of the goddess of Fortune. In the jn'incipal gaming- 
house several pharaoh tables are surrounded by players fiom Monday 
morning till Saturday night. In the capital of California and in the 
city of San Francisco, pharaoh is played on a scale which would 
surprise the gamesters at French club-houses. At the mining cam[> 
of Leadville, ten thousand feet above the sea-level, I have beheld 
provision made for any game of chance which could be desired, in- 
cluding a form of roulette more unfair to the gamester than any at 
Monte Carlo, and at which those who risked their money were 
favoured with whiskey and cigiurs without charge. The houses 
which I visited were* conducted in defiance of the law, nearly every 
State in the Union forbidding gaming. Those who broke the law 
were fined at intervals. The excuse assigned for the gaming-house at 
Saratoga was that many members of the Legislature of the State of 
^ew York frequented it. After seeing ^ fighting the tiger,’ as gaming 
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is styled in the United States, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
gaming is more fairly carried on in the Monte Carlo casino than in any 
American gaming-house. There, as elsewhere, the gamesters will 
lose their money ; but they cannot complain of being cheated, and 
they are not subjected to any extraneous influence, either in the shape 
of cigars and whiskey given gratis, or of feminine decoys. 

If a motto were to be i>laced over the entrance to a gaming-house, 
it might run : ‘ Tiring a full purse, ye who enter here.’ On the 
other side the following might meet the eyes of those who lost 
everything but hope, ‘ Never desi)air.* If gamesters did not leave 
any money behind th<‘m the casino would have to be closed, and the 
Prince of .Monaco might again be non-plussed to defray the expenses 
of his governini iit. As it is, the players at roidette and trente-et’^ 
quarante are tlie actual tax-payers in Monaco. 

Gaming is a habit of \ery old date along the Riviera; it might 
continue if the casino at ^lonte Carlo werel’azed to the ground. At 
San Remo games of chance are forbidden by law now, yet the lottery, 
which is file most demoralising of all forms of gambling, is permitted 
there, as in all Italian cities. Upwards of a century ago the game 
of chance commonly ))layed at San Remo was hlrlhi. This game is 
chiefly kept in remembrance by refi»rence« to it in the writings of 
n(tted men. For eNaTn]>le, Paul Louis Courier, in one of his incom- 
parable pamphlets, (wits the finance minister of his day with playing 
hlrihl with tlu* ^inancl‘^. This game was far more unfavourable to 
the player than the rtHfhtfe which is played at Monte Carlo in these 
days. A hirih} table contains seventy compart mt?nts, each compart- 
ment being distingui.shed by a figure and a number. Sixty-four balls, 
with figures painted and numbers marked on them, are placed in a 
bag. The player puts his stake in one of the seventy compartments, 
and if the ball drawn out of the bag should correspond to it, then he 
receives sixty-four times his stake. There are sixty-four chances to 
one against a player at Uirihi receiving anything; at roulette tYye 
chance of his doing so on a number is thirty-six to one, and no per- 
son has yet made a fortune by playing on numbers at roulette. Thus 
the modern game of roulette ruins a player more slowly than the older 
one of hirihi. 

The game of roulette, or, as it is designated in the statute book, 
‘Roly Poly,’ is an ingenious device for inspiring a player with the 
prospect of gain, and for insuring that the player will Contribute to 
maintain the keepers of the table. There is more excitement in 
playing at roulette than at trente-et^quarante, though the certainty 
of ultimate loss is the same at either. Indeed, the man who sys- 
tematically speculates on the Stock Exchange, tUio bets on the Turf, 
or who games at Monte Carlo, helps to add to a stockbroker’s income in 
the first case, to increase a bookmaker’s profits in* the second, and to 
pay dividends to the shareholders in the casino in the third. I 
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assume that in each of the three oases everything has been done 
fairly, and in acoo^ance with the rules laid down. 

This point of view is not sufficiently borne in mind. When the 
wickedness of gaming is denounced, too little heed is paid to its un- 
profitableness, and human beings are more reluctant to do that which 
will nbt pay than that which is called sinful. There is a wild delight 
in sinning which is not felt in losing money. 

The principle of roulette is that of the game of teetotum, which 
is a favourite in the nursery. Instead of the teetotum spinning 
round and falling uj^on one side, the number uppermost being the 
winning one, a ball is spun within a cylinder which moves on a pivot, 
and when the cylinder ceases to revolve in one direction and the 
ball in another, the Ixill drops into one of several sj)aces within the 
cylinder which are numbered and rtdourcd. These numbers and 
colours correspond to others on a green cloth on the tjible beside the 
cylinder. W^hen a ijlayer stakes, he puts his c oin iqwn a number or 
colour on the table, and if the number and colour into which the 
ball drops within the cylinder after ceasing to move* round it corre- 
sponds to the number or colour on which a stakes has been placed, 
then the player is paid ; in the opposite event his stake is swept 
away. There are thirty-six number^ and a eijdier which is called sero. 
The chances are thirty-six to one against winning on a number, and 
when the player does win, lie receives thirty-five times his stake. The 
chances of winning on a simjile chance, such as red or black, are 
nearly even, and the player who wins receives the erfuivalent of his 
stake. There are a variety of combinations. Thus the stake may 
be placed so as to embrace more numbers than one, and the chance 
of gain being greater in such a case, the payment is proportionally 
reduced, eleven times one’s stake being j>aid if one out of three 
given numbers should win, and twice one’s stake if one should win 
out of a series of twel\e. In other words, the gr(*ater the risk, the 
greater is the gain in the event of success. 

It must not be supposed, when I write that a player ii destined to 
lose, that I mean he must lose every lime he stakes. My contention 
is, that if the player continue to stake he must be the loser in the 
end. The reason of this is that the ‘bank ’ has an advantage over 
him in the stakes being litnitc*d, and in the action of 9 ero, No 
player at roulette may stake less tlian five francs, or more than 6,000. 
The commonest device of a reckless jilayer desiring to recover what 
he has lost is to go on doubling his stake. He argues that if, when 
doing so, he win once only, he will have got his money back. This 
looks plausible, yet it is not so easy as it looks. Suppose a player 
who has staked five francs and lost them, tries to recover them 
doubling his stake ; he will have to risk 4,120 at the eleventh time of 
doubling. Should lie lose this sum, he is precluded from doubling 
again, as the maximum stake is 6,000. Id this case the ‘ bank ’ has a 
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marked advantage over the player. A still greater advantage is zero. 
The thirty -seventh compartment in the cylinder is marked 0, and when 
the ball ^ops into it, then the ^ bank ’ wins all the stakes on numbers, 
with the exception of any stake placed upon zero itself, which is paid 
at the same rate as that on any number. The r^lette tables at Baden- 
Baden had a double zerOy which gave a further advantage Co the 
* bank.’ I have seen a roulette table in America where, in addition 
to the double there was a star-spangled compartment in the 
cylinder called * Uncle Sam,’ and when the ball dropped into it the 
‘ bank ’ swept away everything, the stakes upon the zeros included. 

Tlio education of a player must have been entirely neglected if 
he should be ignorant of the * bank ’ having a superiority over him. 
Whether a man gamble on the Stock Exchange, bet on the Turf, or 
game either at Monte Carlo, oi*in the French clubs and casinos where 
baccara is played, he cannot suppose, if mentally sane and fairly well 
educated, that he will easily acquire a fortune. He may believe that 
he will enjoy what he terms good luck ; that when he buys stocks or 
shares for the rise they will at once go up, that when he speculates for 
the fall they will at on<'e go down ; that the horse which he backs will 
pass the winning-post before the others ; that the stakes which he 
risks at roulette^ trenie-ft~(]uarantey and baccara will be returned to 
him with added gains, lliis folly as regards gaming, with which I 
am at present concerned, will assume the form of supposing that any 
player can continuously win, despite the chances being in favour of 
the ‘ bank,' by adopting a ‘ system.’ * ^ 

Of all the delusions to which the human mind is liable none is 
more absurd than that wliich causes a man to think that any system 
of play can prevail o^er the ‘ bank ’ at Monte Carlo. The most skil- 
fully de\i8ed system may prolong the player’s agony, and that is all. 
There is a large class which gains a livelihood by concocting systems 
and selling them, and in this case the buyers are the persons who, 
in slang phrase, are really sold. All system-makers hold out the in- 
ducement that, by following their counsel, the player * ceases to be a 
gamester and becomes a s 2 )cculator,’ and they delight in repeating, 
what they maintain Bonaparte once said, that * the gaming-banks 
will be conquered by calculation.’ To continue making money by 
playing ui)on any system is as ridiculous as to form any combination 
of machinery and say that it will go on for ever by itself. Peipetual 
motion is the dream of an ill- regulated and unbalanced mind. An 
infallible system at play is. the equivalent to perpetual motion. 

Vkhsit I have just written applies to trenie-et-qaarante as much 
as to roulette. Lest there should be a desir^ on the i>art of any 
reader to learu wherein the one differs from the other, I shaJl endeavour 
to explain the game of irente-et^uarante. 

Six packs of cards are used. The court cards count ten, the ace 
one, and the others according to the numbers on their faces. Two 
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rows are dealt out ; the dealing ceases in each case when any num- 
ber over thirty and under forty has been reached. Thus three court 
cards and an ace make thirty-one ; having dealt them the dealer 
announces one, meaning one point over thirty. Four court cards 
make forty, and then the dealer stops and announces that number. 
The first row of cards dealt governs the result on the side of the 
table called black, the second on that called red, though the whole 
table is green, thus symbolising the players rather than the game. 
The winner receives an amount equivalent to his stake. At this 
game the chances between the player and the ‘ bank ’ would be even, 
were it not that the maximum stake is limited to twelve thousand 
francs, and that, when a ref alt occurs, the ‘bank’ is the gainer. 
At trente-el’quarante^ as at roulette^ many playens hope to retrieve 
a loss by doubling their stakes, the calculation being that, if they 
win once, they will get all tlieir money back. I showed how difiicult 
this was at ronl/tte : the* difficulty is not less at trente-H^qaarante. 
At the former tlie minimum stake is five francs, at the latter twenty. 
The maximum at the former is G, 000, at the litter 12,000. Suppose, 
then, that a player has staked and lost twenty francs at 
quarante, and endoavourh to get his money back by doubling bis 
stake ; be must risk 10,240 francs at the tenth time, and if he loses 
then he must stop the pioeess of doubling. Il tiue that, if he 
staked twenty francs in the tirst instance and won ten times in suc- 
cession, his gain would be 10,240 fnincs, and many players hope to 
achieve this result. Yet‘ for one who succeeds thousands fail, the 
failures adding more money to the ‘ hank ’ than the single success has 
cost it. 

A rtf ait, which, as I have already said, is the equivalent at 
trente-et-quara rite to sero at rovleite, occurs whenever the two rows 
of cards dealt represent thirty-one. Then the stakes on both sides of 
the table are impounded, and they remain in the power of the ‘ bank ’ 
till thet^rds are dealt again, the players having the option of taking 
half the amount and forfeiting the other half. Whether red or block 
win, the players on the winning side may withdraw their stakes, while 
the ‘ bank ’ appropriates those on the losing side. By the * liank * 
taking the stakes on the one side, without paying anything to the 
other, it has a clear jicrcentage in its favour. There are a few varia- 
ttous in the game which cannot easily be explained, these consisting 
in putting a double stake on the chance of the colour of the card first 
dealt corresponding with the row of cards which wins or loses, but 
the principle and the chances of the game are not altered in that 
event. What cannot be disputed is that, if a player continue long 
enongh,(,li6 must lobe*ln8 money at trente-et^pmrante as at r<ynlettf 0 . 

The certainty of the ^ bank ’ winning at either game will be under* 
stood if the following considerations are apprehended. 

First, take rovZeite at which there are thirty-six numbers and 0, 
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irhich counts as a number, and let the players put on the minimum 
stake of five francs upon each. Whichever turns up he will lose 185 
irancB and win 1 75 francs. If he put five francs on a single number, 
the chances are thirty-six to one against him winning, and, however 
he may vary his play, he cannot approach a certainty of being the 
winner after staking seven times in succession. He may win once or 
often, just as a man may draw a prize in a lottery once or oftener, 
without having any likelihood of always drawing prizes. 

Second, take trente-H-qvarante^ and let the player put the 
minimum stakes upon all the chances, which amount altogether to 
240 francs, Sujipose the first card dealt to be black, and the black 
fcide of the table to be the winning one ; the x>layer wins eighty francs 
on black, and loses eighty on red, a result which is not more satisfactory 
to him than to the bank, yet wKich is the most favourable one which 
can hapi)en for him. Let him continue, and suppose a ref ait to occur, 
which is inevitable at ceitain intervals; then the jdayer loses half of 
the amount staked. 

It will be asked. Why, then, should jdayers continue a losing game ? 
Because they are superstitious, or foolish, or both. The superstition 
and folly consist in arguing that because a number or colour turns up 
once it will do so again, or el‘se that a number or colour which has 
turned up once will not turn up a second time. All players believe 
the one or tlie other, and there is no foundation for either belief. 

There is this difference between a rj)uleiie and a trente-et^ 
qnarante table : that, if a sufficient number of players stake between 
the Lours each is oi>en that is, from midday until half-past ten at 
night — the gain from each roulette table for each day may be counted 
upon as not being less than 200?., while the trente-et^qiiarante table 
may yield nothing on a particular day. But at the end of a few days 
i he latter table will x)roduce an adequate profit. The serious players, 
as they are called, j^refer ti'ente-et-qxiarante. They play for higher 
stakes than the frequenters of a roulette table, and should sevei^ of 
them win on a given day the bank will be the loser. However, as I 
have just said, after the lapse of several days the balance will not 
only be restored, but the ‘ bank ’ will regain the upx>er hand. The 
keepers of the gaming-tables do not wish players to be beggared. They 
would rather that fifty should stake five francs at rovleite^ lose them; 
and go away, than that ten should stake fifty fhincs and win them. 
Those who lose five francs at a time are more likely to return again and 
again than those who win fifty. The desire is that the tables should 
be kept going at a profit, and the surest profit, and the one which is 
obtained with least repining from those who have contributed to it, 
is due to the gains from a multitude of small players. The rule and 
desire of the ^bank,* as of the energetic and aspiring tradesman, 
may be formulated thus : ^ small profits and quick returns.’ 

If the case be as I have put it, the question will arise : Why, 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 156. S 
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then, should so mauj persons commit suicide after having lost their 
all ? ’ The suicides and the duels which are said to be frequent at 
or near Monte Carlo chiefly, if not invariably, occur in the columns 
of the newspapers, which desire to produce a sensation. In the city 
of liondon and in othqr financial centres there are journals which live 
upon the advertisements of new companies, and if the promoters of a 
company decline to advertise in these journals the company is pro- 
nounced a bubble one. The conductors of journals in France and 
Italy threaten the proprietors of tlie casino at Monte Carlo with a 
large crop of horrors if they are not paul to be neutral ; this is 
known as chnatiifjp^ a word for which there is no exact equivalent 
in English, though the process is not unknown in ICngland, its 
meaning being extorting money by threats of exposure. While the 
proprietors of the casino deprecate those who play losing all their 
money or their lives, Jliey ol>j(‘ct to tales being circulateil whicli 
may deter people from v'isiting Monte (\irlo. Hence they are too 
ready to make terms with unrighteousne**'- in the form of a venal 
press. 

Admittance into the gaming-room^ is obtained by those only who 
procure cards, and (‘ards are not granted to natives of (he princi- 
pality, to persons earning their broad in tin* department of tin* 
Maritime Alp-^, or to minors. Should those gain adinis>ion who 
ought to be exchiiled under the regulations, they do ‘‘O by making 
false declarations. When the play<‘»* ha^ Jo-t a coiisidcrtible sum and 
wishes to return, home, he is assisted by the proprietors of the 
casino, who advance the sum required for his joum«*y on condition 
that he repay it should hi* come hack. This i.s called /-c vintiqne^ or 
viaticum. Tlie names of those who are c)n the books of the casino as 
being indebted for advances in these circumstances are very many, 
and the amounts due by them, which are very bad debts, amount 
to hundreds of thousands of franco. A speculator on the .Stock 
Exchange or on the Turf who is bt‘ggared would apply in vain for 
pecuniary help to the broker or the bookmaker who has transacted 
business for him. That the proprietors of the casino should be 
more generous is no justification of gaming; but they deserve 
credit for enabling the impoverished gamester tx) go home instead 
of committing suicide among strangers out of despair. 

Writing, as I do, to set forth the facts, and under the conviction 
that all games of chance, whether played at Monaco or elsewhere, 
and all forms of speculation are follies or snares, I must avow my 
belief that the mischiefs and consequent miseries of gaming are 
intensified when women follow the bad example of men. A man who 
has given way to the degrading vice of drunkenness may be cured, but 
a woman who ha# acquired a liking for intoxicants is irreclaimable. 

A female gamester is as sad a spectacle as a female drunkard ; she is 
beyond hope or help. 
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Many of tlie objections to public gaming-tables would disappear if 
women were prohibited from entering them. In the United States, 
where there is quite as much gaming as in all Europe, the gamesters 
are men only. A woman is never to be seen at a drinking-bar 
in America, except in the slums of a great city where the worst 
elements among the worst immigrants lead wretched lives. It is 
possible to convince a man that no system of play will prevail over 
the ‘ bank ’ at Monte Carlo, and that loss must be the fate of those 
who persist in staking. A female gamester has too much imagina- 
tion to accept the hard saying that she cannot win in the long run. 
Even if she admit one day that no system can lead to fortune, she 
will begin on another her pursuit after the unattainable, losing her 
money, and it may be something still more precious, in the chase. 

Had M. Blanc lived longer, he might have carried out at Monte 
Carlo a jiroject which it was his avowed purpose to have accomplished at 
Jiomburg, if the gaming-tables had remaineS o[)en there. This con- 
sisted ill setting apart a room where gold only was to be staked, and 
where men only were to b<‘ admitted. The proceedings in the gaming- 
rooms at Monte Carlo are generally decorous, but disturbances occur 
at intervals, when some woman essays a short cut to wealth by appro- 
priating some other person's stake. If the proprietors of the casino 
excluded women, they would do more to dibarm ojiposition than by 
subsidising n<‘wspnper,s to repeat that everything is ordered for the 
bestin the best of all existing gamiug-houses. 8hould such a measure of 
reform be regarded as too drastic, then let them ajipqiut separate gam- 
ing-tables for women and men. It may be said that if gaming be wholly 
evil, it ought to be forbidden to both sexes. 1 agree with Dr. John- 
son that a gamester is an unsociable man, an unprofitable man. 
Gaming is a mode of transferring property without producing any 
intermediate good.’ While this is true, there may be no greater 
wickedness in staking a coin at a game than in drinking a glass of 
wine. The moral and even the physical mischief is wrought when 
gaming and drinking become habits, and it is because this danger is 
greater in the cases of women than men that women should be hin- 
dered, as far as possible, from entering the broad road leading to 
either vice. 

I have said already that INIonte Carlo has been depicted as a very 
wicked place. Wickedness is greatly a matter of degree. Dne 
man’s wickedness may be another man’s recreation. Pigeon-shooting 
is practised on a large scale at Monte Carlo, and while I regard 
gaming as foolish, if not worse, I consider pigeon-shooting as com- 
bining the maximum of cruelty with the minimum of pleasure. 
Personally I think it less to be deplored that pigeons shoald be 
plucked in the casino at Monte Carlo, than that dazed pigeons should 
be shot at when struggling out of a trap on the terrace there. For 
the purpose of displaying skill as a shot, a mechanical bird is as 

S 2 
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effectual as a real one, and, if such a mark were used, the painful 
sight of half-tame birds dragging out a miserable existence, with 
shattered wings and broken legs, would not offend the eyes of those 
who consider shooting pigeons from traps a parody upon sport and 
an offence to genuine sportsmen. 

The other amusements are not open to objection. Those who 
cannot live without newspapers find in the reading-room attached 
to the casino a better supply of them at their disposal gratis than is 
to be found in a Parisian club and in many clubs in London. The 
concerts which take place twice daily are treats to all lovers of music. 
Nor are the spiritual wants of visitors neglected. In the Principality 
there are several Roman Catholic churches, the new cathedral being 
one of the finest buildings of the kind erected anywhere of late 
years, and being as notable a specimen of good architecture as the 
oasino is of bad. Those who denounce jVIonaco and its Government 
should concentrate their attention upon the ecclesiastical intolerance 
of the ruler. No church, nor any service other than the Roman 
*Oatholic, is permitted there. The English residents not being able 
to have the services of their Church performed within th(‘ Princi- 
pality, have erected a church immediatel y outside the fronticT, to which 
'they flock on Sundays, and which they liberally Buj)i)ort by voluntary 
contributions. Though an English church is not tolerated, an 
English banker enjoys the privilege of transacting all banking 
business within the Principalit}’. IMoreover, those who cannot live 
happily abroad without tfie comforts which they enjoy in Englfind find 
them provided in an English hotel at Monte Carlo. 

The trail of the serpent may be over Monte Carlo, but those who 
sojourn there are the least conscious of the unpleasant fact, if fact it 
be. In their opinion the wickedness which may prevail there during 
the twenty-four hours is chiefly imported, being brought by the 
trains which arrive daily before the gaming-tables open and while 
they are in operation, and being carried back to Nice and other 
places by the trains which depart after the tables are closed in the 
evening. The police of Monaco will not permit womeii and men 
whose character and pursuits cannot sbxnd a rigid scrutiny to dwell 
in the Principality. When the streets at Monte Carlo are deserted 
and the sojourners there are going to bed, the clubs at Nice, Cannes, 
•and many other French cities are filled with members eagerly bent 
on which is a game of chance like trenie-et-quarante accord- 

ing to English judges, but which French judges have held to be one 
of skill. At that game, as at those played in Monte (xurlo, men are 
beggared and the establishment thrives in which it is permitted. 
Though money be lost rather more slowly at baccara than at roulette 
and trente^et^quarante^ I doubt whether public morality would be 
materially advanced if the only game played in the Monte Carlo 
casino were baccara. Piety and virtue are not conspicuous during 
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the season at Aix-les-Bains, Vichy, Trouville, Dieppe, Hayre, and 
other French watering-places where the game of baccara is played in 
the casinos. 

Whatever may be the desire of the uncompromising reformer, he 
will not have an easy task in extirpating gaming along the Biviera. 
Let him convert the players and there will be no need for denounc- 
ing the clubs and casinos or closing them by force. If players could 
be led to see that they must lose their money provided they continue 
to stake it, they might cease to patronise any game of chance. I 
fear this is as hard a task as putting down gaming throughout the 
world. M. Thiers, when eighty, said that, while it was true all 
men must die, no one really believed it, each thinking he might 
prove an exception to the law of Nature. The players who admit 
that the ‘bank ’ will absorb their money, go on playing in the futile 
hope that they may avoid tliis result if in 4uck, and the man who 
acts on a belief in luck is foredoomed to misery and ruin. 

Many English sojourners on the Kiviera during the winter 
‘pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope,’ to quote the words 
which occur at the beginning of the history of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyj-sinia. They go thither for health, for pleasure, or for amuse- 
ment combined with comfort. The man with the strongest lungs 
may prefer to bask in sunshine to living amid the gloom of a London 
atmosphere, to learn from personal observation that the sky is often 
blue in winter, and to feel that dark grey weather is an accident in 
the economy of human life. It may be that the meeker after per- 
petual summer there may be disappointed in his quest. Gloomy 
days and biting winds are not infrequent along the Riviera in autumn, 
winter, and spring. The region is far from being a terrestrial para- 
dise. Yet, with all its faults, it has many compensations which can 
be enjoyed in full measure by those only who do not expect too 
much, and who profit by what is provided for them. The sunniest 
and most beautiful sjjots along the Riviera will give the greatest 
delight to those who never risk their money at a game of chance in 
a club or a casino. It may not be wicked to play at Monte Carlo ; 
yet beyond all question it is wise to abstain from filling the coffers 
of the casino there. Those who exercise self-denial in the manner 
suggested will enjoy their sojourn, will not have their purses emptied, 
and will feel satisfied with themselves when they depart. They are 
the visitors to the Riviera who have a title to become candidates 
for the crown of virtue. 


W, Fraser Rae. 
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THE GLUT OF 

JUNIOR OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 


The subject of promotion in the army is one not only of great in- 
terest to the oflBcers, about 8,000 in number, whose ] prospects are so 
deeply involved, but is indeed a matter of national concern ; the 
efficiency of armed forces depending not only on the courage and 
discipline of the rank and file, but on the age and competency of the 
leaders in their various grades. The officers, having entered the pro- 
fession after considerable study and open com]>elition, naturally 
watch with anxiety the prospects held out to them of rising to the 
higher ranks and to distinction. 

In considering this difficult and complex subject it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the army in some essential respects differs 
from the professions of civil life. In the latter there is no hard and 
fast rule as to the numbers who enter ; nor is there any law which 
regulates the rapidity of their rise. It depends more or less on 
personal qualities. With the army it is different. The numbers in 
each grade are fixed by regulation, and promotion follows certain 
lines laid down by warrant from time to time. Consequently the 
officers are in no sense free agents, at liberty t(» work out their own 
career, but are tied and bound by rules in which they have no voice, 
and which, so far as promotion goes, are often altered, and appear 
to be framed on no very definite principles. Their advancement de- 
pends, therefore, not so much on their own exertion and ability, as on 
the pro&i>ect8 held out to them from time to time by warrant. 

There are no doubt certain causes which lead to this result, and 
which must always tend to fetter promotion. The duties of an army, 
it is assumed, require a certain proportion of officers in each rank, 
and this necessity regulates establishments, and to some extent there- 
fore gives definite shape to chances of advancement. Still it must 
be borne in mind that these proportions may admit of modification; 
and a system of retirement in the higher grades may be so framed 
as to brighten tbe«prospects of the juniors, and thus not only benefit 
individuals, but the public service at the same time. The question, 
indeed, is not one of mere individual interest, but of national concern. 
The successful conduct of military expeditious, which are always 
difficult and dangerous, requires that the leaders shall be men not 
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only of ability, experience, and high courage, but also be capable of 
great physical endurance. It is therefore essential that the system of 
promotion be such as to insure that officers shall attain to the higher 
grades at a time of life when their energies are in full vigour, and 
when they are able to bear the great responsibilities placed upon them. 

According to existing arrangements, not only in our service, but 
in all armies, there is always a great excess of officers in the lower 
grades. To some extent this is inevitable. One result is, that those 
in the subordinate ranks are kept for years in the performance of 
comparatively minor duties ; whilst, on the other hand, many of them, 
when at length they rise to positions of trust, may be found to have 
expended their best energies, and to have become deadened as it 
were by long years of regimental routine. The conditions, in short, are 
perplexing ; but although no absolute specific may be found, which 
shall insure efficiency both as to age and^ experience in all ranks, 
still there are, I believe, ways by which these results may in great 
measure bi‘ secxired, and it is in this hoj^c that I have ventured to 
<le‘al with the subject. 

In addition to vacancies by death, which of themselves are quite 
insufficient !«> alVord due promotion, there are three methods which, 
taken in conjuuction, will go far to achieve the desired result, namely, 
( 1) retirements hy pension ; (2) partial readjustment of ranks ; and 
(3) selection. 

As regarti.i the first, it is (o be observed that service in the 
liritish Army is far more varied and severe than ip that of the conti- 
nental po\>ers. As a rule the armed forces of the latter have no 
foreign service, us, more than half our troops are always 

abroad ; and couMenuently a large proportion of officers and men have 
to serve continuously in distant lands, often in tropical and unhealthy 
climates, taking part perhaps in campaigns in half-cirilised, unknown 
districts. The&e conditions give, no doubt, a training and an experi- 
ence to our forces generally such as is enjoyed by the troops of no 
other country. Ilut as regards the personal interests of individuals 
the service* is undoubtedly severe, and entails great sacrifices. The 
results of climate, added t^ the caspalties of war, lead to frequent 
invaliding and to premature loss of health. Then, again, as officers 
rise in years, and may inherit property at home, their prolonged 
absence rendi'rs them unable to supervise their affairs. Many of 
them arc married men with families, and foreign service therefore fre- 
quently involves separation, double establishments, and difficulties as 
to education of children, &c. Owing to these causes, many officers, 
either from loss of health or personal reasons, fjel compelled to retire 
and to relinquish their career at a comparatively early age. Taking 
all these circumstances into consideration, it is pvident that officers 
of the army have great claims on the country, in virtue of the services 
they perform in guarding and extending the Empire in various parts 
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of the world. Therefore, when objections are raised to the amount 
of the pension list, it must be borne in mind that within certain 
limits it is a perfectly legitimate expenditure, and is indeed only a 
return for hard and exceptional services rendered to the State. Not 
only that, but the expense so incurred fulfils another object in the 
stimulus which it gives to promotion, and thus adds to efficiency. 
In short, it leads to the survival of the fittest. 

Until the year 1870, any definite scheme of retiring x^ensions, so 
far as cavalry and infantiy were concerned, was non-existent. The 
purchase system, which until then was in force in those two branches, 
was supx>osed to provide a sufficient and self-acting basis ; and no 
doubt it did so, in a somewhat irregular and incomplete fashion. 

Officers, as they reached the higher grades, and who had in many 
cases expended thousands of pounds in the purchase of their various 
commissions, often felt compelled by x)ersonal reasons to retire, in 
order to recover their caxntal, although they may have been neither 
worn out nor inefficient. This system, though admitted to be 
anomalous, was defended on the score of its economy, and also that 
on the whole it worked well. As regards its effect on officers whilst 
serving, it was, broadly put, a plan by which those with money could, 
without reference to si>ecial merit, rise over the heads of those who were 
poor. Whether this was a defensible arrangement need not now be 
argued, as it no longer exists ; and it may be remarked, thiit whatever 
its merits or defects it never existed in the Artillery and Kngineers, 
or in the Commissariat, Medical, Store, and Pay Departments. 

After the abolition of purchase it was understood that the rate 
of future promotion was to be essentially that which previously pre- . 
vailed; ^ and in 1874 a Koyal Commission under Lord Penzance was 
appointed to inquire and report on the best means of insuring 
adequate promotion in the army. The report of the Commissioners 
was made in August 1876. In the first jdace they stated that the. 
average rate of regimental promotion in the infantry previous to the 
abolition of purchase was — '•* 

14« I Oh 

To lieut.-colniiel • • . . 0 

„ major . , . , . Irt 31 

„ captain !) 0 

They stated that the chief and ever-present difficulty of securing 
promotion in all corps lies in the single circum.stance Hhat the 
number of officers in each of the successive ranks is widely unequal, 
those in the upper ranks being few and in the lower numerous ; * 
that as a consequence compulsory retirement by age was in some 
cases necessary, and that a system of pensions for all ranks was im- 
perative and would be very costly. 

• 

• See Export qf L*»rd JPenzance't Comm 'imon of 1876, p. iv. 

* Appendix C, p. 226, Lord Penzance' » Commwicn of 1876. 
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The report contained some significant remarks as to another 
solution, namely, a readjustment of ranks, to which attention will be 
called directly, but the Commissioners did not consider themselves at 
liberty to deal with it, but to take establishments as they found 
them ; and they therefore proposed a scheme .whose chief character- 
istics were as follows : — 

1. A fixed establishment of 275 general officers, with retirement 
at the age of seventy. 

2. A graduated scale of pensions for all ranks according to length 
of service, 

3. Compulsory retirement of officers of the various ranks on 
pensions at certain stipulated periods of service; captains being 
compelled to leave on completing twenty years ; say, about forty 
years of age. 

In 1^77 their chief recommendations wre brought into force by 
issue of a royal warrant. 

As the Commissioners presided over byl^ord Penzance held them- 
selves limited by their iustructionstodealonly with establishments as 
they then stood, their power of grappling with the subject was virtu- 
ally restricted to a system of pensions ; but it is apparent from a wider 
point of view that their scheme was open to two great objections. 1. 
That certain officers were made liable to compulsory retirement without 
reference to their merits, and before they were necessarily inefficient 
from age, 2, That the cost would be expes&ive. In short, it dealt 
harshly with some officers, and also entailed what may be called 
excessive unproductive expenditure. Indeed, it had hardly begun to 
take effect before it was evident that revision would be necessary.* 

The second method by which promotion may be considerably 
affected is that of a partial readjustment of ranks. It is sometimes 
assumed that the establishments are so inflexibly fixed by the duties 
to be performed, that no changes in the proportions of the various 
ranks are feasible. As already pointed out the excess in the junior 
ranks is the great obstacle to due promotion ; and the result is that 
large numbers of officers are thus kept back until many of them lose 
their energies before they rise to high positions. This is a misfortune 
not only to the individuals but to the public service. It requires no 
argument to prove that, so far as promotion goes, advantage would 
arise by an increase of the upper and a diminution of the lower 
ranks. On the other hand, it may also be admitted that it would 
not be justifiable to alter the relative proportions merely to facilitate 
promotion. But may it not be possible in some degree to modify 
establishments, so as to meet both sides of the ^case ? 

* It was ascertained that under the warrant of 1877, out of 1,000 officers receiving 
oommissions only 216 could ever rise above the rank of captain (evidence of Mr. D. 
Robinson, Actuary, Ihurih Report ef Committee ^ RoHee of Cvmmone on Arm}f 
£ttimate$, 1886, p. 196). 
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Hie Boyal Commissioners under Lord Penzance, in defending their 
sobeme of pensions, reported that a partial readjustment of the 
regimental ranks would, if feasible, improve the prospects of 
officers, and be less costly to the State. They repeat that the un- 
equal ranks (that is, the excess of juniors) ‘ is the justification of the 
scheme.’ * 

In order to illustrate the subject, I will go back a little and 
quote instances. In 1871, when the late Lord Cardwell was Minister 
for War, he had under consideration the position of officers of the 
Royal Artillery, whose prospects of promotion were at that time pre- 
carious. With a view to their benefit, in the first jdaoe he appointed 
twelve additional lieutenant-colonels, giving them important func- 
tions as to supervision and inspection of the militia and volunteer 
artillery, to the great advantage of those services. He also made 
certain field officers, holding civil appointments, supernumeraries. 
Then, recognising that the duties connected with the command of 
a battezy are of a more responsible nature than those of a troop of 
cavaliy or a company of infantrj', all first captains were made majors. 
He thus considerably augmented the upper regimental ranks. Turn- 
ing then to the lower, he decided on reducing the number of sub- 
alterns of garrison batteries at home in peace time from three to 
two, and thus considerably diminished tlie total of this rank.'^ 

By these measures the prospects of those in th(^ junior grades 
gradually improved, and spme few years afterwardb their raics of pro- 
motion became about equal to the Line average. 

Again, I/ird Cardwell, in establishing county depots for the 
infantry, made numerous appointments of colonels to districts, not 
only to take charge of the depots, but to supervise the auxiliary 
forces, and to bring them more into focus with the regular troops. 
It was a development of the principle of reorganising ranks for special 
duties, and thus also affording better prosjiects of promotion to those 
at the foot of the ladder. 

Again, in 1881, when Mr. Childers was Secretary of State for 
War, and when the objections to the scheme of I^ord Penzance’s 
Commission were becoming manifest, the whole matter received 
carefol reconsideration, and in that year a very important readjust- 
ment of ranks was carried out in the cavalry and infantry. I will 
detail the changes made in infantry battalions. Under the system 
until then in force, the establishment of an infantry regiment of two 
battalions was as follows : — 

* Bep&rt tiff Lord Penxance'a J87C, pp. ix, x, xiii. 

• I am aware Uiat o& late years objections have been raised to the paucity ol 

oliicerfl with garrison batteries. Bat this baa arisen from the fact that the ostablish- 
nient laid down has not been maintained ; and also ttiat junior officers, required for 
other duties, have condantly boon detached from the (garrison artillery, which has 
thna been largely depleted, and has sometimes been seventy or eighty offloers dioxt 
of ita complement for j^raental duties. ^ 
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liieut.-coloDelfl . • . . 2 

Major* 4 

CaptaiTis 20 

LieutenantsJ « . . .32 

Total 68 

By the reorganisation of 1881^ the numbers became — 

Tiieut-colonels] «... 4 

Majora 8 

Captains . . . • .14 

Lieutenants ... .30 

« Total 66 

There was thus a reduction of two officers in each regiment, but a 
comparison of the figures gives other and striking results. Under 
the old system the proportion of field officers to the junior ranks 
was 1 to 8^, whilst under the new it stood art 1 to 3|, The prospects of 
the juniors were, therefore, greatly enhanced by the new arrangement, 
whilst the additional regimental cost was comparatively small. 

I am, of course, aware, and have already stated, that such read* 
justments, though beneficial for promotion, would not be justifiable 
solely on that ground ; but the Minister for War, in making the 
change, had also in view the improved regimental efficiency which 
would result by giving majors more responsible duties. In conti- 
nental armies the old regimental system has been replaced by one of 
larger units — that is, of double companies under mounted officers — 
as being a sounder tactical arrangement and bne better suited to 
modem warfare. Opinions differ, but I believe that a large number 
of exjierieiiced officers share with me the opinion that tactically 
cavalry should be organised by squadrons, and infantry in double 
companies. 

1 do not propose to enlarge on this point, which is somewhat 
foreign to the immediate purpose of this paper, but only to point oat 
that the two combined objects of promotion and duties were not lost 
sight of in 1881. Unfortunately the intended formation of larger 
units has not been carried out, and the scheme therefore remains 
partially incomplete. ’ 

The principle of maintaining a large proportion of officers in the 
higher ranks is one at all events which is duly recognised in the 
supply and non-combatant departments. For instance, in the 
Army Medical Department the proportion of the higher ranks (field 
officers and upwards) to juniors is about one to two. In the Com- 
missariat there are about three seniors to four juniors, and no 

• 8co oTidcBce of Mr. D. Itobinson, Actuary, Iburih Jltport Bovite <i(f CtmmimM 
Committef on Army Bgtimates, 1888, p. 195. 

’ Amongrst other change* made in 1881 the rale* a* to compulaory retirement 
wore generally mitigated, and that of captains after twenty years* service was 
abolished. 
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subalterns. In the Pay Department those in the higher grades 
considerably exceed those in the lower. 

Whatever opinions may be formed from the instances quoted, it 
is, 1 think, evident that the proportion of officers in the various 
ranks has a strong bearing on promotion, and that in the ever-vary- 
ing conditions of our Empire the principle of adding to the upper 
and reducing the junior should always be ke^it in view so far as 
duties will permit. It facilitates promotion and tends to reduce the 
pension h'st. 

In one respect — that is, as regards the cstablihhments of general 
officers — the changes made in 1881 involved a considerable reduction, 
and the number on the active list was fixed at 140. The limit of 
age was made 67 in lieu of 70, and non-employment for five years 
was also a cause of retirement ; but thd i)ay of those serving and the 
pensions were somewhat iiysreased. Whilst, as already pointed out, 
the general prospects of officers were improved by Mr. (Jliilders’s 
alterations, it is important to remember that the financial result, as 
compared to that of Lord Penzance’s scheme, was calculated to be a 
saving of about 245,000/.'* per annum. It was, therefore, efficiency 
combined with economy. 

It may be as well to offer a few remarks as to the establishment 
of general officers. It appears that about one-half are in constant em- 
ployment, in command or in staff duties at liome or abroad ; and it 
is sometimes argued that the number should be limited to those in 
actual employ. But in tlie first place, considering fliat many of 
them are serving abroad, in distant and often at unliealthy stations, 
involving separation from tlieir families and difficulties as to their 
personal interests, &c., it can hardly be desirable, at tlieir time of 
life, that they should get no relief. That, however, is by no means 
the end of the argument. Should a great war occur, and the two 
corps d’arm^e which are now assumed to be ready have to take the 
field, they alone would require about thirty general officers. The 
militia and volunteers also, if called out in a great crisis, would 
equally require experienccMl generals and colonels to command them, 
so that a considerable margin or reserve of officers of rank and ex- 
perience is essential. It would hardly be prudeut on the outbreak 
of war to have to x^romote officers of junior ranks suddenly, and in 
large numbers, to take charge of ox>erations in tlie field. I may also 
mention that at the battle of Inkerman, in November 1854, no less 
than eight English generals were lying on the field at the end of 
the battle, three being killed and five wounded. 

Sx)eaking of general officers, there are persons little versed in 
military matters who seem to consider that tlie generals’ list consists 

* Hou»e of Ommont ^Committee on Army fourth RopvH^ 1888,. 

p. 196. 

* Two of these snbseqneotly died of their wounds. 
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of a numerous body of men enjoying large salaries, but who are for 
the most part useless encumbrances. It may be as well to point out 
that these officers, as a rule, have served for about thirty-five years 
before being selected for that rank ; that almost all of them have 
served for long periods abroad, and have taken part in difficult cam* 
paigns. As generals they are expected to be ready at any moment 
to take the field, and to undertake dangerous enterprises, in which 
they will infallibly have to display not only courage, but rapid decision, 
physical endurance, and a power of bearing great anxieties, subject, 
of course, all the time, to a fire of incessant criticism. In fiict, they 
are men who are held ready to perform far more than ordinary duties, 
and for this they receive, on promotion to major-general, the mag- 
nificent sum of 500/. per annum ; and although, on appointment to 
a command, their emoluments are increased, it is well known that in 
many cases their private means have to^ supplement their official 
income. 

I should like to ask those who have risen to high positions in 
the Church, in law, or in medicine, or who have been successful as 
bankers, brewers, or in other mercantile pursuits, whether they would 
consider 500/. a year, at the age of fifty-five, as a splendid reward 
for their efforts. As a matter of fact, there is not one officer in the 
army, however good and successful he may have been, who can be 
said to have amassed a fortune by service in the army. The profession 
has other and better rewards and compensations, but if money is to 
be the gauge, there is none so badly paid! 

So far as we have yet gone, 1 think it is clear that promotion can 
best be achieved by a combination of pensions and an adjustment of 
ranks to duties, so as to give young officers a chance of rising in due 
lime. Changes such as those described, which were made by Lord 
Cardwell and Mr. Childers, are necessarily gradual in their results, 
and do not arrive at maturity until several years after theii* promul- 
gation. 

In 1885 the average rate of regimental promotion on attaining 
the various ranks in the infantry was as follows: — 

Ycarft Koiiths 

To IliMlt.-ColoiU'l . . . . 25 8 

„ major'® 16 10 

captain ..... 8 3 

T'bese beneficial reforms, however, were not destined to continue. 
In December 1886 a new warrant came into force, by which the list 
of colonels was gradually and considerably reduced; the lieutenant- 
colonels, second in command of battalions, we^e swept away, and the 

** The rates of promotion to the ranks of major and captain were at the moment 
rather more rapid than had been calculated ; duo partly to large numbers of officers 
Yiaving been appointed to adjntanoies of the auxiliary forces, and other causes; but 
this was abnormal, and would not have been fully maintained. 
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vacandes arising in the rank of major were in many cases not filled up. 
Other modifications were made, all in the direction of retaiding pro- 
motion and of diminishing the proportion of the upper to the junior 
ranks. The redaction in the reserve of full colonels was unfor- 
tnnate not only in its effect on promotion. There is, perhaps, no 
class of officers of whom it is more desirable to retain a surplus. 
They are men still vigorous in age, of recent and ripe experience in 
the command of regiments ; and in the event of a great war their 
services will be specially required in many ways. The half-pay of 
those temporarily unemployed is, as it were, a mere retaining fee. 
Indeed, it is from them that selections of our future generals must 
be made. 

An army such as that of England, whose services are in almost 
constant requisition in various parts of the world, and whose casual- 
ties are so frequent, requires a reserve of capable leaders quite UvS much 
as one of fighting men to replenish its ranks. 

It is claimed that the changes made in December 1880 will re- 
sult in economy. As a matter of course this is the case; hut some- 
. what on the principle that a gentleman with a stable full of horses 
can reduce his expenditure by cutting off half their forage. Whether 
the condition of the animals, in a short time, will prove th(‘ wisdom 
of the saving may, however, well be doubted. K(*onomy in public 
expenditure is a very proper principle, but economy combined with 
gradual inefficiency is a costly jirocess in the end. It will j>robably 
be the unhappy lot of some futun* minister to have to restore the 
equilibrium by a large and heroic scheme* of pensions. 

Whilst the warrant of December 1881) was gradually working 
out its inevitable results, yet another, dated August 1889, has 
just been sprung upon the army. iJy its ]>roviHions the worst 
features of the last one have been confirmed and aggravated. The 
establishment of general officers has again been reduced, thus still 
further diminishing the prosj)ects of colonels ; whilst the periods of 
voluntary retirement have been restricted and poKtiK)ned. The pro- 
portion of officers in the lower ranks is rapidly rising, and promotion 
will thereby be greatly retarded. Between January 1886 and July 
1889 the number of officers in the higher ranks of the army bad 
, diminished by 373, whilst the captains and subalterns were augmented 
by 400, and the disproportion is, still increasing. Not only that, but 
the sudden and unexpected changes for the worse in the conditions 
of service must tend to dishearten zealous officers, who find their 
chances, either of rising in the army or retiring in some comfort, 
continually curtailed ^nd infringed. 

There is still one principle of promotion which remains to be 
shortly considered, namely, that of selection. As a matter of principle, 
and with a view to efficiency, there is no doubt that some plan of the 
kind, es[iecial]y for the higher grades, is necessary. As already 
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pointed out, the officers of the army are so far stereotyped in ranks 
that what- may be termed a natural process of selection, such as more 
or less prevails in civil life, is impossible ; and therefore the duty 
must fall on the commander-in-chief and his experienced military 
advisers. 

With respect to junior officers, their duties do not as a rule enable 
them to display marked ability, nor are their characters as yet fully 
developed ; and therefore in their case a system of rejection of those 
who may prove unfit will suffice. But as officers rise gradually to 
positions of great responsibility and trust, such as the command of 
regiments or of forces in the field, the principle must be carefully 
and systematicjilly enforced. It must, however, be apparent that in- 
dividual selection, however desirable in the interests of the public 
service, does not conduce to .general promotion, but rather the re- 
verse. In other words, the advancement of a distinguished junior 
officer over tlie heads of his former seniors tends in a degree to 
check the general flow. Those passed over, although they may not 
have proved themsehes men of marked cr rare ability, still deserve 
con.sideration in virtue of the long and honest performance of their 
duty; so that the more strictly ^election is enforced the more 
necessary it iK coincs to combine with it some system of graduated 
pensions. 

J have thii*^ endeavoured, though very inadequately, to deal with 
this comjilcx subject, and to indicate the principles which should 
regulate j>roinotion in the army, and by Which not only the interests 
of the public service will be duly kept in view, but also the claims of 
the ofiicers of the ^arious ranks who serve their Queen and country 
so faithfully and so well. 

John Adye, 

Qenerul. 
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THE NATURALIST ON THE PAMPAS 


During recent years we have heard much about the great and rapid 
changes now going on in the plants and animals of all the temperate 
regions of the globe colonised by Europeans. These changes, if 
taken merely as evidence^ of material progress, must be a matter of 
rejoicing to those who are satisfied, and more than satisfied, with our 
system of civilisation — that is, with our method of outwitting Nature 
by the removal of all checks on the undue increase of our own sjiecies. 
To one who finds a charm in things as they exist in tli(‘ uncon^uered 
provinces of Nature's dominions, and who, not being over-anxious to 
reach the end of his journey, is content to perform it on horseback, 
or in a waggon drawn by bullocks, it is permissible to lament the 
altered aspect of the earths surface, together with the dihaf)pearance 
of numberless noble and beautiful forms, botli of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom For* he cannot find it in his heart to love the 
forms by which they are replaced ; these arc cultivated and domes- 
ticated, and have only become useful to man at the cost of that 
grace and sjnrit which freedom and wildness give. In numbers 
they are many — twenty-five millions of sheep in this district, fifty 
millions in that, a hundred millions in a third — but how few are the 
species left in place of those destroyed ! and when the owner of many 
sheep and much wheat desires variety — for he ]:)osseRses this in- 
stinctive desire, albeit it is in conflict with and overborne by the 
perverted instinct of destruction — what is there left to him beyond 
his very own, except the weeds that spring up in his fields under all 
skies, ringing him round with old-world, monotonous fonns, as 
tenacious of their undesired union with him as the rats and cock- 
roaches that inhabit his house ? 

We hear most frequently of North America, New Zealand, and 
Australia in this connection ; but nowhere on the globe has civilisa- 
tion ^ written strange defeatures ’ more markedly than on that great 
area of level country palled by English writers the Pampas^ but by 
the Spanish more appropriately La Pampa — from the Quichua word 
signifying open space or country — since it forms for the most part one 
cemtinuous plain, extending on its eastern border from the river 
PmaiL, in latitude 32% to the Patagonian formation on the river 
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Colorado, and comprising about two hundred thousand square miles 
of humid, grassy country. 

This district has been colonised by Europeans since the middle 
of the sixteenth century ; but down to within a very few years ago 
immigration was on too limited a scale to, make any very great 
change ; and, speaking only of the pampean countiy, the conquered 
territory was a long, thinly- settled strip, purely pastoral, and the 
Indians, with their primitive mode of warfare, were able to keep 
back the invaders from the greater portion of their ancestral buntings 
grounds. Not twenty years ago a ride of two hundred miles, starting 
from the capital city, Buenos Ayres, was enough to place one well 
beyond the furthest south-western frontier outpost. In 1879 the 
Argentine Government determined to rid the country of the abori^ 
gines, or, at all events, to brfeak their hostile and predatory spirit 
once for all ; with the result that the entire ^ea of the grassy pampas, 
together with a great portion of the sterile pampas and Patagonia, 
has been made available to the emigrant. There is no longer any- 
thing to deter the starvelings of the Old World from possessing 
themselves of this new land of promise, flowing, like Australia, with 
milk and tallow, if not with honey ; any emasculated migrant from 
a Genoese or Neapolitan slum is now competent to ‘fight the 
wilderness* out there, with his eight-shilling fowling-piece and the 
implements of his trade. The barbarians no longer exist to frighten 
his soul with dreadful war cries ; they have moved away to another 
more remote and shadowy region, called in their own language 
Alhnemnptt ^ and not known to geographers. For the results so long 
and ardently wished for have swiftly followed on General Kosas* 
military expedition ; and the changes witnessed during the last 
decade on the pampas exceed in magnitude those which had been 
previously effected by three centuries of occupation. 

In view of this wave of change now rapidly sweeping away the 
old order, with whatever beauty and grace it possessed, it seems not 
inopportune at the present moment to give a rapid sketch, from the 
field-naturalist's point of view, of the great plain, as it existed before 
the agencies introduced by European colonists had done their work, 
and as it still exists in its remoter parts. 

The humid, grassy, pampean country extends, roughly speaking, 
half-way from the Atlantic Ocean and the Plata and Parand rivers to 
the Andes, and passes gradually into the ‘ Monte Formation,’ or 
sterile pampa — ^a sandy, more or less barren district, producing a dry, 
harsh, ligneous vegetation, principally thorny bushes and low trees, 
of which the ckanar (Gurliaca dscorticans) the most common ; 
hence the name of ‘ Chanar-steppe ’ used by some writers : and this 
formation extends southwards down intoPatagoniar Philosophers have 
not yet been able to explain why the pampas, with a humid climate, 
and a soil exceedingly rich, have produced nothing but grass, while 
Voi.. XXVII.— No. 156. T 
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the dry, sterile territories on their north, west, and south borders have 
an arborescent vegetation. Darwin’s conjecture that the extreme 
violence of the •pampero^ or south-west prevented trees from 
growing, is proved to have been ill-founded by the introduction 
of the Eucalyptus globulus ; for this noble tree attains to an extra- 
ordinary height on the pampas, and exhibits there a luxuriance of 
foliage never seen in Australia. 

To this level area — my * parish of Selborne,’ or, at all events, a 
goodly portion of it — with the sea on one hand, and on the other the 
practically infinite expanse of grassy desert — another sea, not ‘in \Ti8t 
fluctuations fixed.’ but in comparative calm — I should like to con- 
duct the reader in imagination : a country all the easier to be imagined 
on account of the absence of mountains, woods, lakes, and rivers. 
There is, indeed, little to be imagined - not even a sense of vastness; 
and Darwin, touching on this point, in the Journal of a Naturalist^ 
aptly says ; — 

At sea, a person's eye bein" six feet abo\e thi* hurfac»* of tlio water, liis horizon 
^8 two milea and four-fifths distant. In like nianm^, tin* uion* lorel the plain, the 
more nearly does the horizon approach m ithin thesi' narrow limits; and this, in 
my opinion, entirely destroys the grandeur which one \^ould have imagined that a 
vast plain would have possessed. 

I remember my first experience of a hill, after having been alway.*; 
shut within ‘ these narrow limits.’ it was one of the range of sierras 
near Cape Corricntes, and not above eight hundred feet high; yet, 
when I had gained the summit, I was amazed at the vastness of the 
earth, as it appeared to me from that modest elevation. Persons 
bom and bred on the pampas, when they first \i^it a mountainous 
district, frequently experience a sensation as of ‘ ball in the throat,* 
which seems to prevent free respiration. 

In most places the rich, dry .soil is occupied by a coarse grass, 
three or four feet high, growing in large tussocks, and all the year 
round of a deep green ; a few slender herbs and trefoils, with long, 
twining stems, maintain a frail existence among the tussocks; but 
the strong grass crowds out most plants, and scarcely a flower relieves 
its uniform everlasting verdure. There are patches, and sometimes 
large areas, where it does not grow, and these arc* carpete<l by small 
creeping herbs of a livelier green, and are gay in spring with 
flowers, chiefly of the composite and pfipilionaceons Orders; and 
verbenas, scarlet, purple, rose and white. On moist or marshy grounds 
there are also several lilies, yellow, white, and rod, and two or three 
flags, and various other small flowers ; but altogetlier the flora of the 
pampas is the poorest in species of any fertile district on the globe. 
On moist clayey ground flourishes the stately ][iampa-gra88 ( Oynerium 
arge7tt€uvi\ the spears of which often attain a height of eight or nine 
feet. I have ridden through many leagues of this grass frith the 
feathery spikes m high as my head, and often higher. It would be 
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impossible for me to give anything like an adequate idea of the ex- 
quisite loveliness, at certain times and seasons, of this queen of grasses, 
the chief glory of the solitary pampa. Everyone is familiar with it 
in cultivation ; but the garden-plant has a sadly decaying, diaggled 
look at all times, and, to my mind, is often positively ugly with its 
dense withering mass of coarse leaves, drooping on the ground, and 
bundle of spikes, always of the same dead white or dirty cream-colour. 
Now colour — the various ethereal tints that give a blush to its doud- 
like purity — is one of the chief beauties of this grass on its native 
soil ; and travellers who have galloped across the pampas at a season 
of the year when the spikes are dead, and white as paper or parch- 
ment, have certainly missed its greatest charm. The plant is social, 
and in some places wher<* scarcely any other kind exists it covers 
large areas with a sea of fleecy-white plumes ; and in late summer 
and in auf umn* the tints are seen, varying from the most delicate 
rose, tender and illusive as the blush on the white under-plumage of 
some of the gulls, to purple and violaceous. At no time does it look so 
perfect as in the evening, tn^fore and after sunset, when the softened 
light imparts a mistiness to the crowding plumes, and the traveller 
cannot help fancying that the tints, which then seem richest, are 
caught from the leN el rays of the sun, or reflected from the coloured 
vapours of the afterglow. 

The last occa^ion on which I saw the pampa-grass in its full 
beauty was at the close of a bright day in March, ending in one of 
those perfect sunsets seen only in the wildernes^', where no lines of 
house or he<lge mar the enchanting disorder of nature, and the earth 
and sky tints are in harmony. 1 had been travelling all day with one 
companion, an<l for two hours we had ridden through the matchless 
grass, which spread aw’ay for miles on every side, the myriads of 
white spears, touched with varied colour, blending in the distance 
and appearing almost like the surface of a cloud. Hearing a swish- 
ing sound behind us wc turned shar|)ly round, and saw, not forty 
yards away in our rear, a paity of fi\e mounted Indians, coming 
swiftly towards us: but at the very moment we saw them their 
animals came to a dead halt, and at the same instant the five riders 
leaped up, and stood erect on their horses’ backs. Satisfied that they 
had no intention of attacking ns, and were only out looking to 
strayed horses, we continued watching them for some time, as they 
stood gazing away over the plain in different directions, motionless* 
and silent, like bronze men on strange horse-shaped pedestals of 
dark stone ; so dark in their copper skins and long black hair, against 
the far-off ethereal sky, flushed with amber light ; and at their feet, 
and all around, the cloud of white and faintly-blusbing plumes. 
That farewell scene was printed very vividly on my memory, but 
cannot be shown to another, nor could it be even if a Ruskin’s pen 
or a Tomer's pencil were mine ; for the flight of the sea-mew is not 
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mcure impossible to us than the power to picture forth the image of 
Nature in our souls, when she reveals herself in one of those * special 
moments ’ which have * special grace,’ and where her wild beauty has 
never been spoiled by man. 

At other hours add seasons the general aspect of the plain is 
monotonous, and in spite of the unobstructed view, and the unfailing 
verdure and sunshine, somewhat melancholy, although never sombre ; 
and doubtless the depressed and melancholy feeling that the pampa 
inspires in those who are unfamiliar with it is due in a great measure 
to the paucity of life, and to the profound silence. The wind, as 
may well be imagined on that extensive level area, is seldom at rest, 
and there, as in the forest, it is a ‘ bard of many breathings,’ and the 
strings it breathes ui)on give out an endless variety of sorrowful 
sounds, from the sharp fitful sibilations of the dry wiry gra^seson the 
barren places, to the lodg mysterious moans that swell and die in 
the tall polished rushes of the marsh. It i^s also curious to note that 
with a few exceptions the resident birdh are very silent, corn panitivcly, 
even those belonging to groups which elhcwliere art‘ highly loqua- 
cious. The reason of this is not far to seek. In woods and thickets, 
where birds most abound, they are continually losing sight of each 
other, and are only prevented from scattering hy calling often ; while 
the muffling effect on sound of the ch»e‘ foliage, to which may be 
added a spirit of emulation where many voices are heard, inciti'S 
most species, especially those that are social, to exert their voices to 
the utmost pitch in singing, calling, and screaming. On the open 
pampas, birds, which are not compelled to live concealed on the 
surface, can see each other at long distance*', and perpetual calling is 
not needful ; moreover, in that still atinosplit*re sf»und tnivcls far. As 
a rule their voices are strangely subdued ; nature’s .silence has in- 
fected them, and they have become silent by habit. I’his is not the 
case with aquatic species, which are nearly all migrants from noisier 
regions, and mass themselves in lagoons and inarshc*-, where tliey 
are all loquacious together. It is also noteworthy that the subdued 
bird-voices, some of which are exceedingly sweet and expressive, and 
the notes of many of the insects and batrachians, have a great re- 
semblance, and seem to be in accord with the molian tones of the 
wind in reeds and grasses : a stranger to the pampas, ev(*n a naturalist 
aocustomed to a different fauna, will often find it hard to distinguish 
between bird, frog and insect voices. 

The mammal-fauna is poor in species, and with the single excep- 
tion of the well-known vizcacha {LagoBlomaa tricfiodactylua), there t 
is not one of which !t can truly be said that it is in any special way 
the product of the pampas, or, in other words, that its instincts are 
better suited to thd conditions of the pampas than to those of other 
districts. As a fact, this large rodent inhabits a vast extent of 
honntzy, north, frest, and south of the true pampas, but nowhere is 
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]ie so thorongbly on his native heath as on the great grassy plain. 
There, to some extent, he even makes his own conditions, like the 
beaver. He lives in a small community of twenty or thirty members, 
and in a village of deep, chambered burrows, all with their pit-like 
entrances closely grouped together ; and as the village endures for 
ever, or for an indefinite time, the earth being* constantly brought up 
forms a mound thirty or forty feet in diameter; and this protects 
the habitation from floods on low or level ground. Again, he is not 
swift of foot, and all rapacious beasts are his enemies. He also loves 
to feed on tender succulent herbs and grasses, to seek for which he 
would have to go far afield among the giant grass, where his watch- 
ful foes are lying in wait to seize him. He saves himself from this 
danger by making a clearing all round his abode, on which a smooth 
turf is formed. Here the animals feed and have their evening 
pastimes in comparative security : for wlien an enemy approaches, 
he is easily seen ; the note of alarm is sounded, and the whole com- 
pany scuttles away to their refuge. In districts having a different 
soil and vegetation, as in Patagonia, the vizcacha’s curious, unique 
instincts are of no special advantage, which makes it seem probable 
that they have been formed on the pampas. 

How marvellous a thing it seems that the two species of mamma- 
lians — the beaver and the vizcacha — tha^ most nearly simulate men’s 
intelligent actions in their social organising instincts, and their 
habitations, which are made to endure, should belong to an order so 
low down as the Kodents ! And in the cAse of the latter species, it 
adds to the marvel when we find that the vizcacha, according to 
Watcrliouse, is the lowest of the order in its marsupial affinities* 

The vizcacha is t he most common rodent on the pampas, and the 
Kodent order is represented by the largest number of species. The 
finest is the so-called Patagonian hare — Ihlichotis — a beautiful 
animal twice as large as a hare, with ears shorter and more rounded, 
and legs relatively much longer. The fur is grey and chestnut 
brown. It is diurnal in its habits, lives in kennels, and is usually 
met with in jxiirs, or small flocks. It is better suited to a sterile 
country like Patagonia than to the grassy humid plain. Nevertheless 
it was formerly found throughout the whole of the pampas; but in a 
country where the wisdom of a Sir William Haroourt was never 
needed to restrain its increase, this king of the Rodentia is now 
nearly extinct. 

A common rodent is the Coypu {Myopotamusi) a brown animal 
with bright red incisors ; a rut in shape, and as large sis an otter. 
It is aquatic, and lives in holes in the banks, and where there are no 
banks it makes a platform nest among the rushes. Of an evening 
they are all out swimming and playing in the water, coavjeraing 
together in their strange tones, which sound *like the moans and 
cries of wounded and suffering men ; and among them the mother- 
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cajp^L is seen with her progeny, numbering eight or nine, with as 
mny on her back as she can accommodate, while the others swim 
after' her, crying for a ride. 

' With reference to this animal, which, as we have seen, is prolific, 
a strange thing once happened in Buenos Ayres. The Goypu was 
much more abundant 'fifty years ago than now, and its skin, which 
has a fine fur under the long coarse hair, was largely exported to 
Europe. About that time the Dictator Kosas issued a decree which 
made the killing of a coypil a criminal offence. The result was that 
the animals increased and multiplied exceedingly, and abandoning 
their aquatic habits, they became terrestrial and migratory, and 
swarmed everywhere in search of food. Suddenly a mysterious 
malady fell on them, from which they quickly perished, and became 
almost extinct. « 

What a blessed thing it would be for poor rabbit-worried Australia 
if a similar plague should vii^it that country, and fall on the right 
animal ! On the other hand, what a calamity if the infection, wide- 
spread, incurable, and swift as the wind in its course, should attack 
the too-numerous sheep ! And who knows what mysterious unheard- 
of retributions that revengeful deity Nature may not be meditating 
in her secret heart for the loss of her wild four-footed children slain 
by settlers, and the spoiling of her ancient beautiful order! 

A small pampa rodent worthy of notice is the Ca>'ia auHiralis^ 
called dll in the vernacular from its voice; a timid, social, mouse- 
coloured little creature, with a low gurgling language, like running 
babbling waters ; inhabit® resembling it pied relation the guinea- 
pig. It loves to run on clean ground, and on the pampas makes 
Httle rat-roads all about its hiding-place, which little roads tell a 
story to the fox, and such like; therefore the little cavy’s habits, and 
the habits of all cavies, I fancy, are not so well suited to this humid 
grassy region as to other districts, with sterile ground to run and 
play upon, and thickets in which to hide. 

A more interesting animal is the Ctniomys innrjvlhnuc'fy a little 
less than the rat in sizr^, with a shorter tail, pule grey fur, and red 
incisors. It is called Un'o-Utro from its voice, and oddto from its 
habits ; for it is a dweller underground, and requires a loose, sandy 
soil in which, like the mole, it may mvim beneath the surface. 
Oozisequently the pampa, with its heavy, moist mould, is not the 
tuco’s proper place ; nevertheless, wherever there is a stretch of 
sandy soil, or a range of dunes, there it is found living ; not seen, 
but heard ; for all day long and all night sounds its voice, resonlint 
and loud, like a succession of blows from a hammer; as if a 
company of gnomes were toiling far down underfoot, beating on 
their anvils, first with strong measured strokes, then with lighter 
and fiiater, and with* a swing and rhythm as if the little men were 
beating in time to some rude chant unheard above the surface. 
Bbw came these isolated colonies of a species so subterranean in 
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habitif apd requiring a sandy soil to move in, so £» from their 
proper district, that sterile country from which they ere separated 
by wide unsuitable areas? They cannot perform long overland 
journeys like the rat. Perhaps the dunes have travelled, carrying 
their little cattle with them. 

Chiefs among the carnivores are the two eat*-monarchs of South 
America : the jaguar and puma. Whatever may be their relative 
positions elsewhere on the i)ampas, the puma is mightiest, being 
much more abundant and better able to thrive than its spotted rival. 
Versatile in it^ preying habits, its presence on the pampa is not 
surprising; but probably only an extreme abundance of large 
mammalian prey, which has not existed in recent times, cquld have 
tempted an animal cf the river- and forest-loving habits of the 
jaguar to colonise this cold, Jtreeless, and comparatively waterless 
desert. There are two other important cats. The grass-cat, not 
unlike the wild eat uf Kurope in its robust Term and dark colour, but 
a larger, more p)w<^rful animal, inexpressibly savage in disposition. 
The second, (/iuftroi/i, is a larger and more beautiful animal, 
coloured like a Until nd ; it is called wood-cut, and, as the name would 
seem to indicate, i^ an intruder from wooded districts north of the 
pampas. 

There are two cMiiiue animals in the pamiia. One is Azara’s 
beautiful grey fox-like dog, purely a fox in habits, and common every- 
where. The otlier is fai more interesting and extremely rare ; it ifi 
called af/uaru, its nearest ally being the HKjuara^guuzO ^ the, Cania 
jwhaiaa or maned wolf of naturalists, and found ndrth of the pampean 
district. The aguara is smaller and has no maue ; it is like the dingo 
in size, but slimmer and with a sharper nose, and has a much brighter 
red colour. At night when camping out 1 have heard its dismal 
screams, but the serearntT was sought in vain ; and from thegauchos 
of the frontier 1 could only learn that it is a harmless, shy, solitary 
animal, and eM»r flies to remoter wilds from its destroyer man. 
They offered me a skin ; what more could I want ? Simple sonls I it 
was no more to me than the skin of a dead dog, with long bright red 
hair. Those who love dead animals may have tliem in any number 
by digging with a spade in that vast sepulchre of the pampas, where 
perished the hosts of antiquity. I love the living that are above 
the earth. How small a remnant these are in South America we 
know, and now they are yearly becoming more precious as they 
dwindle away. 

The pestiferous skunk is universal ; and there are two quaxnt- 
looking weasels, intensely black in colour, and grey on the back and 
flat crown. One, the Galictia harhara^ is a lafge bold animal that 
hunts in companies ; and when these loug-bodied creatures. sit up 
erect, glaring with beady eyes, grinning and chattering at the 
passer-by, they look like little friars in black robes and gg;ej cowls. 
But the expression on their round faces is malignant and blood- 
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thirsty beyond anything in nature, and*it would perhaps be more 
decent to liken them to devils rather than to humans. 

On the pampas there is, strictly speaking, only one ruminant, 
the Cervua eampestris, which is common. The most curious thing 
about this animal is that the male emits a rank, musky odour, so 
powerful that when the wind blows from it the effluvium comes in 
nauseating gusts to the nostrils from a distance exceeding two miles. 
It is really astonishing that only one small native ruminant should 
now be found on this immense grassy area, so admirably suited to 
herbivorous quadrupeds, and a portion of which at the present 
moment affords sufficient pasture to eighty millions of sheep, cattle, 
and horses. In La Plata the author of T/ie Mammoth and the Flood 
will find few to quarrel with his doctrine. 

Of Edentates there are four. The giant armadillo does not 
range so far, and the delicate little pink fairy armadillo, the trun- 
cated Chlamydophornsy is a dweller in the sand-dunes of JVIendoza, 
and has never colonised the grassy pampas. The Taitisia hyhrida^ 
called ‘ little mule ’ from the length of its ears, and the Daaypua 
tricinctuSy which, when disturbed, rolls itself into a ball, the wedge- 
shaped head and wedge-shaped tail admirably fitting into the deep- 
cut shell side by side, and the qnirqvinrho (Ikif^ypns minutuft), all 
inhabit the pampa. They are diurnal, and feed exclusively on insects, 
chiefly ants. Wherever the country becomes settled, these three 
disappear, owning to the dulness of their senses, especially that of 
sight, and to their diurnal habits, which were of advantage to them 
and enabled them \o survive when rai)acious animals, which are 
mostly uoctumal, were their only enemies. The fourth, and most 
important, is the hairy armadillo, with habits which are in strange 
contrast to those of its perishing congeners, and which s(*em to mock 
many hard-and-fast rules concerning animal life. It is omnivorous, 
and will thrive on anything from grass to flesh, found dead and in 
all stages of decay, or captured by means of its own strategy. 
Furthermore, its habits change to suit its conditions : thus, where 
nocturnal raptores are its enemies, it is diurnal; but wuere man 
appears as a chief persecutor, it becomes nocturnal. It is much 
hunted for its flesh, dogs being trained for the purjtose; yet it 
actually becomes more abundant as population increases in any 
district, and, if versatility in habits or adaptiveness can be taken as 
a measure of intelligence, this poor armadillo, a survival of the past, 
and so old on the earth as to have existed contemporaneously with 
the giant glyptodon, is the superior of the large-brained cats and 
canines. 

To flnish with the znammalia, there are two interesting opossums, 
both of the genus DidelpkySf but in habits as wide apart as cat from 
otter. One of these bsarsupials appears so much at home on the 
plains that I almost regret having said that the vizcacha alone givea 
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us the idea of being in its habits the product of the pampas. This 
animal — Didelphys auriMia — has a long slender wedge-shaped head 
and body, admirably adapted for pushing through the thick grass and 
rushes; for it is both terrestrial and aquatic, and therefore well 
suited to inhabit low, level plains liable to be flooded. On diy land 
its habits are similar to those of a weasel ; in lagoons, where it dives 
and swims with great ease, it constructs a globular nest suspended 
from the rushes. The fur is soft and of a rich yellow, reddish above^ 
and on the sides and under surface varying in some parts to orange, 
and in others exhibiting beautiful copper and terra-cotta tints. 
These lovely tints and the metallic lustre soon fade from the fur, 
otherwise this animal would be much sought after in the interests 
of those who love to decorate themselves with the spoils of beautiful 
dead animals- -beasts or birds. •The other opossum is the black and 
white Didelphys Azarce ; and it is indeed strange to find this animal 
on the pampas, although its presence there is not so mysterious as 
that of the tuoo-tuco. It shuffles along slowly and awkwardly on 
the ground, but is a great traveller nevertheless. Tschudi met it 
mountaineering on the Andes at an enormous altitude, and, true to 
its lawless nature, it confronted me in Patagonia, where the books 
say no marsupial dwells. In every way it is adapted to an arboreal 
life, yet it is everywhere found on the level country, far removed 
from the conditions which one would imagine to be necessary to 
its existence. For how many thousands of years has this marsupial 
been a dweller on the plain, all its best faculties unexercised, its 
beautiful grasping hands pressed to the ground, and its prehensile 
tail dragged like an idle rope behind it! Yet, if one is brought to 
a tree, it will take to it as readily as a duck to water, or an armadillo 
to earth, climbing up the trunk and about the branches with a 
monkey-like agility. Jiow reluctant Nature seems in some cases to 
undo her own work ! 1 low long she will allow a specialized organ, with 
the correlated instinct, to rest without use, yet ready to flash forth 
on the instant, bright and keen-edged, as in the ancient days of 
strife ages past, befoi*e peace came to dwell on earth ! 

The avi-faunn of the painpa is relatively much richer than the 
mammal -fauna, owing to the large number of aquatic species, most 
of which are migratory with their * breeding ’ or ^ subsistence-areas * 
on the pampas. In more senses than one they constitute a ‘ floating 
population,’ and their habits have in no way been modified by the 
conditions of the country. The order, including storks, ibises, herons, 
spoonbills, and flamingoes, counts about eighteen species; and the 
most noteworthy birds in it are two great ibise^ nearly as laige as 
turkeys, with mighty resonant voices. The duck order is very rich, 
numbering at least twenty species, including two^ beautiful upland 
geese, winter visitors from Magellanic lands, and two swans, the lovely 
black-necked, and the pure white with rosy bill. Of rails, or ralline 
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biidfli, there axe ten or twelve, ranging from a small spotted oceatnre 
no bigger than a thrush to some large majestic forms. One is the 
caurlan^ called ^ crazy widow * from its mourning plumage and ]png 
melancholy screams, which on still evenings may be heard a league 
away. Another is the graceful vari^ated ipioaha^ fond of social 
gaAerings, where the birds perfonu a dance and make the desolate 
marshes resound with their insane human-likc voices. A smaller 
kind, PorphyriopSi has a night-cry like a burst of shrill hysterical 
laughter, and has therebj*^ won for itself the name of ‘ witch ; ’ while 
another, Rallns, is called ^little donkey’ from its braying cries. 
Strange eerie voices have all these birds. ( )f the remaining aquatic 
species, the most imjvortant is the spur-winged Crested Screamer, a 
noble bird as large as a swan. Yet iU favourite pastime is to soar up« 
wards until it loses itself to sight in the blue ether, whence it pours 
forth its resounding choral notes, which reach the distant earth 
clarified, and with a rhythmic swell and fall as of chiming bells. It 
also sings by night, ‘ counting the hours,’ the giiuchos say, and where 
they have congregated together in tens of tliousands the mighty 
roar of their combined voices produces an astonishingly grand effect. 

The largest aquatic onler is that of the Liiatcoht — snipes, plover, 
and their allies — which has about twenty-five species. The vocifer- 
ous spur-winged lapwing and the beautiful black and white stilt, 
and a true snipe and a painted snipe, are, strictly speaking, the 
only residents; and it is astonishing to find that, of tlie five-and- 
twenty species, aj least ‘thirteen are \isitors from Xorth America, 
several of them having tlieir hreeding-j»laceK high up in the Arctic 
regions. This is one of those facts concerning the annual migration 
of birds which almo-t stagger belief ; for among them are species 
with widely different habits, ujilund, marsli and sed-shore birds, and 
in their great biannual journey th(»y pass through a variety of cli- 
mates, and visit many countries where the conditions seem suited to 
their requirements. Nevertheless, in September, and even as early 
as August, they begin to arrive on the |)ampaB, the golden plover 
often still wearing hi') black nuptial dres^ ; singly and in pairs, in 
small flocks, and in clouds they come — curlew, god wit,])l over, tatler, 
tringa — piping the wild notes to which the Greenlander listened in 
June, now to the gaucho herdsman on the green plains of La Plata, 
then to the wild Indian in his remote village, and soon, further 
south, to the houseless gnanaco-huuter in the grey wilderness of 
Patagonia. 

Here is a puzzle for ornithologists. In summer on the pampas 
we have a godwit (JAmosa hudHonlca)i in March it goes north to 
breed ; later in the season flocks of the same species arrive from the 
south to winter on^thf* pampas. And besides this godwit, there are 
several other North American species, which have colonies in Ae 
Southern hemisphere, and a reversed migration and breeding season. 
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Why do these southern birds winter so far south? Do th^ really 
breed in Patagonia ? If so, their migration is an extremely limited 
one compared with that of the northern birds — seven or eight hun* 
dred miles, on the outside, in one case, against almost as many thou- 
sands of miles in the other. Considering that some species which 
migrate as far south as Patagonia breed in the Arctic regions as far 
north as latitude 82°, and probably higher still, it would be strange 
indeed if none of the birds which winter in Patagonia and on the 
jiampas were summer visitors to that great austral continent, which 
has an area twice as large as that of Europe and a climate milder than 
the arctic one. The migrants would have abdut six hundred miles 
of sea to cross from Tierra del Fuego ; but we know that the golden 
plover and other species, which sometimes touch at the Bermudas 
when travelling, fly much furtlier than that without resting. The 
fact that a common Argentine titlark, a non-migrant and a weak 
flier, has been met with at the South Shetland Islands, close to the 
antarctic continent, shows that the journey maybe easily accomplished 
by birds with strong flight ; and that even the winter climate of 
that unknown land is not too severe to allow an accidental colonist, 
like this small delicate bird, to survive. The god wit already men- 
tioned has been observed in flocks at the Falkland Islands in 
May, that i**, three months after the same species had taken its 
autumnal departure from the neighbouring mainland. Gan it be 
believed that these late visitors to the Falklands were breeders in Pata- 
gonia, and had migrated rnsf to winter in so blea|f a region? It is 
for more ])robable that they came from the south. Officers of sailing 
ships beating round Gape Horn might be able to settle this question 
definitely by looking out, an<l listening at night, for flights of birds, 
travelling north from about the first week in January to the end of 
February ; and in September and October travelling south. Proba- 
bly not fewer than a dozen species of the plover order are breeders 
on the great austral continent ; aho other aquatic birds — ducks and 
geese ; and many Passerine birds, chiefly of the Tyrant family. 

Should the projected Australian expedition to the South Polar 
regions ever bo carried to a successful issue, there will probably be 
important results for ornithology, in spite of the astounding theory 
which has found a recent advocate in Canon Tristram, that all life 
originated at the North Pole, whence it spread over the globe, but 
never succeeded in crossing the deep sea surrounding the antarctic 
continent, which has consequently remained till now desolate— ‘a 
giant ash (and ice) of death.’ Nor is it unlikely that animals of a 
higher class than birds exist there ; and the discovery of new mam- 
mals, differing in type from those we know, would certainly be 
glad tidings to most students of nature. 

Land birds on the pampas are few in species and in numbers ; 
and this may be accounted for by the absence of trees and other 
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elevations on which birds prefer to roost and nest ; and by the scarcity 
of food. Insects are few in dry situations ; and the large perennial 
grasses, which occupy most of the ground, yield a miserable yearly 
harvest of a few minute seeds ; so that this district is a poor one both 
for soft and hard billed birds. Hawks of several genera, in moderate 
numbers, are there, but generally keep to the marshes. Eagles and 
vultures are somewhat unworthily represented by earrion-hawks 
{Polyhorhias)i the lordly cara/ic/to, nlmoi>t eagle>like in size, black 
and crested, with a very large, pale blue, hooked beak - his battle- 
axe: and his humble follower and jackal, the brown and harrier-like 
chimango. These nCst on the ground, are ver.'>atilc in their habits, 
carrion-eaters, and also killers on their own account, and, like wild 
dogs, sometimes hunt in biinds. which gives them an advantage. 
They are the unfailing attendants of all Hesh-hiinters, human or 
feline; and also furiously pursue and persecute all eag c> and true 
vultures that venture on that great sea of grass, to wandtT thtTeaftcr, 
for ever lost and harried, * the Hagars and Ishmacds (;f their kind.* 

The owls are few and all of wide-ranging speei(*s. The ino>t 
common is the burrowing-owl, found in both Americas. Not a re- 
tiring owl this, but all day long, in cold and in heat, it stands exposed 
at the mouth of its kennel, or on the \i/eacha's mound, staring at 
the passer-by with an expression of grave surpriai* and leprehensiou 
in its round yellow eyes ; male and female invariably log»*thei\ 
standing stiff and erect, almo>t touching- of all biida tliat pair for 
life the most Dar^iy and Joan like. 

Of the remaining land-birds, numbering about forty .species, a 
few that are most attractive on account of their beauty, engaging 
habits, or large size, may be mentioued here, ttii the southern 
portion of the pampa.s the military starling (Stantella ) is found, and 
looks like the European starling, with the added l)eauty of a scarlet 
breast : among resident psimpas birds the only one with a touch of 
brilliant colouring. It Las a pleasing careless song, uttered on the 
wing, and in winter congregates in great flocks, and travels slowly 
over the plains. 'When thus travelling the birds observe a kind of 
order, and the flock feeding along the ground shows a very extended 
front — a representation in bird-life of ‘ the thin red line ' — and ad- 
vances by the hindmost birds constantly flying over the others and 
alighting in the front ranks. 

Among the tyrant-birds are several species of the beautiful 
wing-banded genus, snowr-white in colour, with black on the wings 
and tail ; these are extremely graceful birds, and strong fliers, and 
in desert places, where man seldom intrudes, they gather to follow 
the traveller, calling to each other with low whistling notes, and in 
the distance look Hke white flowers as they perch on the topmost 
stems of the tall landing grasses. 

The most characteristic pampean birds are the ti/nainouB — called 
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partridgeRinthe vernacular — the rufous tinamou, large as a fowl, and 
the spotted'tinamou, which is about the size of the English partridge. 
Their habits are identical : both lay eggs of a beautiful wine-purple 
colour, and in both species the young acquire the adult plumage and 
power of flight when very small, and fly better than the adults. 
They have small heads, slender curved beaks, unfeathered legs and 
feet, and are tailless ; and the plumage is deep yellowish, marked 
with black and brown above. They live concealed, skulking like 
rails through the tall grass, fly reluctantly, and when driven up, their 
flight is exceedingly noisy and violent, the bird soon exhausting 
itself. They are solitary, but many live in proximity, frequently 
calling to each other with soft plaintive voices. The evening call- 
notes of the larger bird are flute-like in character, and singularly 
sweet and expressive. 

The last figure to he introduced into Hjis sketch — which is Twt 
a catfilogue -is that of the Rhen. 

Ghjj^ltuJon^ To.rothm, MylodoUy Meyutherium have passed away, 
leaving no dc'sccndants, and only idgmy representatives ; but among 
the feathered inhabitants of the i>ampa the grand archaic ostrich of 
America siir\i\es from a time when there were also giants among 
tlie avian^. Vain as .such efforts usually are, one cannot help trying 
to imagine sr)mething of the past hi.story of this majestic bird, before 
man came to lead the long chase now about to end so mournfully. 
Its fleetne^*.'', great staying jKiwers, and ^beautiful strategy when 
hunted, mak<‘ it ‘-eem probable that it was not, without pursuers, 
other than tlie felines, among its ancient enemies, long-winded and 
tenacious of their quarry; and these were perhaps of a type still 
represented by the wolf, or hound-like ayuard and agmira-guazv . 
It miglit be supposed that wh<‘ i almost nil the larger forms, both 
mammal and bird, were overtaken by destruction, and when the 
existing rhen was on tlie verge of extinction, these long-legged swift 
canines changed their habits and lost their bold spirit, degenerating 
at last into hunter.s of small birds and mammals, on which they are 
said to live. 

The rhea [lossesses a unique habit, which is a puzzle to us, 
althoiigli it probably once had some significance — namely, that of 
running, when hunted, with one wing raised vertically, like a great 
sail — a veritable ‘ ship of the wilderness.* In every way it is adapted 
to the conditions of the pampas in a far greater degree than other 
pampean birds, only excepting the rufous and spotted tinamous. Its 
commanding stature gives it a wide horizon; and its dim, pale, 
bluish-grey colour assimilates to that of the and renders it 
invisible at even a moderate distance. Its large form fades out of 
sight mysteriously, and the hunter strains his pyes in vain to dis- 
tinguish it on the blue expanse. Its figure and carriage have a 
<]uuint majestic grace, somewhat unavian in character, and peculiar 
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straggle before us. If we lose the next general action the war will 
not be over. There is Soignies behind Waterloo, and I question 
whether anything but a hearty sympathy with the general aims and 
objects of the Conservative party will be sufficient to sustain the 
spirit of the troops under the ^duous conflict which it is idle to 
deny may still await them. ITnionism alone will not do it. 

One word more. We have heard a good deal of the sacrifices that 
have been made both by Conservatives and Liberals for the sake of 
the one great object which unites them. I think we have heard too 
much. If Home Kule be all which they say it is, neither side should 
demand any price for doing what is only their duty. I think it 
would be easy to show that the sacrifices made by the Conservatives 
have been far more important and more vital than any which have been 
made by the Liberals. But there should be no bargaining in the 
matter. If either party has given gold for brass, it cannot be helped 
now. Nothing should have been asked at all. But at all events this 
much may be said ; that whatever concessions have been made by 
the (hnservatives, whether great or small, necessary or unnecessary, 
they should make it so much the easier for Liberals to call themselves 
Conservatives, and reduce the chief difficulty in the way of a com- 
plete fusion to the smallest possible dimensions. 

If we could only keep Unionism and domestic questions entirely 
distinct; if it could be an understood thing that, while the 
Unionist alliance lasted, no legislation affecting political princi- 
ples should be undertaken or suiq)orted by the •Government ; and 
that wheu it was dissolved, each party should stand where it did 
before, the relations between the two would, of course, be simple 
enough. If we are told, as we sometimes are, that the present 
Government is in power for the siike of Unionism, and not for the 
sake of Conservatism, as little is it in power for the sake of Liberalism. 
If it must not bring in Conservative measures, as little may it bring 
in Kadical measures ; the conclusion being what we have suggested, 
that, strictly speaking, it should bring in neither. But, as that is 
impossible, it has to make the best compromise it can. Hence the 
difficulty of discussing Conservative prospects with perfect clearness 
and directness. An alliance which was formed for one object, and 
one object only, becomes inevitably mixed up with others with which 
it has no logical connection. But the main conclusions which I wish 
to submit to public opinion admit of being stated pretty plainly, and 
they are these : — that we ought not to rely on the popular antipathy 
to Home Rule for a majority at the next election ; that the party 
which must ultimately stand in the breach must be a Conservative 
party, with words inscribed upon its banner which shall command the 
confidence of all its members ; that many independent Liberals may 
in time be brought over to this party, so as to give it a permanent 
majority ; and that a ‘ national party,’ in the only sense in which it is 
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art, who will set me down as a Philistine for saying so. And, above 
all others, vre should protect and hold sacred those types, Nature’s 
masterpieces, which are first singled out for destruction on account 
of their size, or splendour, or rarity, and that false detestable glory 
which is accorded to their most successful slayers. In ancient times 
the spirit of life shone brightest in these ; and when others that 
shared the earth with them were taken by death they were left, 
being more worthy of perpetuation. lake in^mortal flowers they 
have drifted down to us on the ocean of time, and their strangeness 
and beauty bring to our imaginations a dream and a picture of that 
unknown world, immeasurably far removed, where man was not : and 
when they perish, something of gladness goes out from nature, and 
the sunshine loses something of its brightness. Nor does their loss 
affect us and our times only. fThe species now being exterminated, 
not only in South America but everywhere ^se on the globe, are, so 
far as we know, untouched by decadence. They are links in a chain, 
and branches on the tree of life, with their roots in a past incon- 
ceivably remote; and but for our action they would continue to 
flourish, reaching outward to an equally distant future, blossoming 
into higher and more beautiful forms, and gladdening innumerable 
generations of our descendants. But we think nothing of all this : 
we must give full scope to our passion for taking life, though by so 
doing we ^ ruin the great work of time ; ’ not in the sense in which 
the poet u^ed those words, but in one truer, and wider, and infinitely 
sadder. Only when this sporting rage has* spent, itself, when there 
are no longer any animals of the larger kinds remaining, the loss we 
are now inflicting on this our heritage, in which we have a life- 
interest only, will be rightly appreciated. It is hardly to be supposed 
or hojied that po.'^terity will feel satisfied with our monographs of 
extinct species, and the few crumbling bones and faded feathers 
which may possibly survive half a dozen centuries in home happily- 
placed museum. On the contraiy, such dreary mementoes wrill only 
serve to add poignancy to their grief ; and if they remember us at 
all, it will only be to hate our memory and our age — this enlightened, 
scientific, humanitarian age, which should have for a motto *Let ns 
slay all npble and beautiful things, for to-morrow we die.’ 


W. H. Hudson. 
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77//f LAND AND ITS OWNERS 
IN PAST TIMES, 

[Bd populiim.] 


So^E weeks ago I undertook to deliver a lecture in the theatre 
of the Midland and Birmingham Institute on ‘The Land and its 
Owners in Past Times/ It would have been ridiculous to read an 
academic treatise on such a subject to an audience of a thousand 
people, at any rate upon a week-day, and accordingly I took my 
chance and trusted to find in the inspiriting presence of such an as- 
sembly the words that might fairly express my meaning. Practised 
orators acquire the accomjdisliment of saying in an hour what they 
wish to say on any theme they set theinselve& to discourse iq>on ; hut 
for myself I have never acquired this knack or art, and when 1 had 
exhausted my time, I brought my oration to a close with the con- 
viction that I hacl bungled sadly. Since then a brisk correspondence 
has been going on in the npwspaj)ers abf»ut the very subject which I 
was venturous enougli to deal with, and it has been re|>resented to 
me that there are some — jierhaps not a ft‘\\ — who would be glad of 
such a popuhar view of the subject under discussion as I endeavoured 
to lay before my Birmingham audience. 

It might or might not be easier to deal with a (|uestion of this 
kind by attempting a scholastic and severe handling of the whole 
matter; but, other considerations apart, my experience has taught 
me that the generality of fairly educated people learn moat of those 
who assume that their readers or hearers know least. 

A specialist is not always the best instructor even on his own. sub- 
ject ; he is apt to forget that he was himself at one* time a beginner, and 
apt to take it jbr granted that everybody knows this or that. In the fol- 
lowing pages I assume no special knowledge on the part of whosoever 
may attend to me. Here are some facts that everybody does wji know, 
which everybody would be the better for knowing, which some will 
be glad to know, an^ which some who pose as teachers of new things 
do not seem to know, and yet ought tp know better than any one 
else. As to the ^discussion that has been going on between the 
giants who soar into the higher regions of speculation, and do battle 
lEbr and against such academic subtleties as rough-and-ready politi- 
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dans cannot away with, that is no concern of mine. When a man 
presumes to address the many rather than the few, he must avoid 
transcendentalism if he exjiects to be listened to. It is dangerous 
swimming in a fathomless ocean when the monsters of the deep are 
showing themselves on the surface. . 

Let my readers, then, imagine themselves in the great Hall of 
tlie Midland Institute on any evening they please. To them enters 
the jiopular lecturer, who may be supposed to speak as follows: — 

As I stand u[) upon this platform my feet are planted upon the 
carpet which is spread upon the boards ; these rest uj>on joists and 
beams ; they upon something else ; but at the foundation of all, 
at the bottom of all, there remains the lamJ on which the whole 
building reposes. 

T presume I may take the liberty of ai»king to whom does this 
land belong ? And I am not likely to be wrong in assuming that 
the carpet and the furniture and the building and the land all 
belong to one and the same owner or owners — to wit, the Society or 
Corporation of the Midland and Hirminghain Institute. So far so good. 

But there are two more questions which I must take leave to ask 
before I can get on, and they are ( 1 ) How did the Society become 
possessed of the land V and (2) What was the nature of the possession 
acquired ? 

I. This question is soon answered, and yet the answer is not 
without its suggestivciioss. The land, 1 suppose, vwas bought by the 
Society from some pn*\ious owner. That means that the land is now 
a saleable commodity — and a commodity sometimes owned by a 
single person, sometimes by a society or a corporation ; that is,some> 
times held in severalty and sometimes in common. We may go 
on to add that the laml may be cut up into very minute portions 
and sold by the yard, or it may be sold, as you may express it, by 
wholesale; and when sold the enjoyment of this commodity or the 
use of it may belong to a single landlord or to a community of 
owners. 

And yet it is a fact, which is a great deal more certain than 
many so-called facts can be said to be, that there was a time, not so 
very long ago, when the land of this country was not to be bought 
or sold for money as it is now, and when it was not divisible at a 
man’s pleasure, i.e, in no sense to he sold retail. 

II. But what is the nature of the possession acquired bjT the 
present owners of this piece of land ? If I take my handkerchief 
out of my pocket show you something which* certainly belongs to 
me ; I bought it and paid for it. If I please I may — as I can — toss 
it into the fire and reduce it to ashes in a fewi moments; in fact, 
destroy it, practically get rid of it, annihilate it. So with the gold 
chain at my buttonhole ; I might, if 1 could, serve it in the same 

VoL. XXVir.-.No..l66. U 
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way, but practically I cannot utterly destroy it, for gold is a very in- 
destructible substance, and though I may hammer it into gold-leaf 
or beat it into dust, the gold practically remains unchanged, only the 
form of the gold alters. But with regard to the land I neither may 
nor can destroy it, nor can I deal with it as if it w^ere a private chattel. 
1 cannot destroy it, 1 may not quite serve it as if it were wholly and 
exclusively mine. 

This, however, is but the beginning of our difficulties. Observe, 
I can measure and weigh this rag of linen or this golden chain ; it is 
bo wide, so long, so thick, it weighs so much. But can I get the 
dimensions of this laud as easil}* Can I get them at all ? We say 
that a man buys so many acres or so many square yards of land. 
That is the length and the breadth of it. How about the depth of 
it ? May I, if I choose and if I can, may I build an Eiffel Tower upon 
it, say 2,000 feet high Jthis time, and this time not of iron but of 
brick or stone V Clearly not I Because if I did so I should inevitably 
interfere with my neighbours’ rights of enjoyment of t/fcir land. I 
may not shut out the light of heaven from them nor inteifere with their 
• claim to the free current of the air that is our life ; for my neigh- 
bours who own their land claim all that is affove it as far as the stars 
in an infinite column upwards; and for a like reason 1 may not go 
digging a.way to the centre of the world so as to prejudice their 
rights hdov* the surface — for when we say we own this or that patch 
of land, we mean that our ownership readies to the zenith above 
and down to the qeiitre b(‘low. And yet so inextricably are our rights 
entangled that we are all more or less limited in our ownership ; and 
with the land which belongs to him no man can say in all strictness 
that he can deal as if it were absolutely and personally his own. So 
that the old distinction between real projierty and personal projierty 
is based upon fact and truth. For what men make, wliat they pro- 
duce by personal toil or skill, that is personal property, Le, it owes its 
very existence to human effort and human intelligence. But what, 
according to tlie old cosmogonies, man did not make, but which, 
rather, man was luadp of — llm gocnl old motlier earth — that is not 
personal, but antecedent to human personality ; for man could not 
exist without the land, though (he land could do very well without 
man. 

So far, ygu observe, we liave got to this : that when we talk of 
being owners of a certain tract of land, we mean that we are owners 
of a certain superficial area with appurtenances thereto belonging, 
such appurtenances extending to the heavens above and to the 
depths below, but that our title to those appurtenances is limited. 
There is a point at which we are sure to be stopped if we so invade 
the column of air. above us that other owners of land are wronged by 
our vaulting ambition ; and there is another point at which we shall 
be sore to be stopped if, by dipping down to the depths below us, 
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we iDjure the subterranean appurtenances of our neighbours on this 
side or on that. 

But this is not all. You saj that the land on which this building 
stands belongs to this Society or Corporation. Suppose that one fine 
morning one of those horrible men of science, who are never tired 
of discovering something, were to announce that under this floor at a 
certain depth there ran a seam of the richest coal, which if it Wi^re 
worked for a year or two would produce untold wealth, and suffice to 
build a dozen such halls as this, and still leave a vast surplus to pay off 
all your debts and relieve you of all fear of paying rates for another 
century at least. I presume the temptation would be irresistible to 
let this Hall take its chance. You would have a shaft sunk in a few 
weeks or months., and down you would go burrowing into the bowels 
of the earth in search of the "hidden treasure. That is to say, you 
would do this If yoff 'might. You will de this if you mwy. But 
may you ? ‘ This land belongs to the Cori)oration,’ say you ; ‘ therefore 
yes ! ’ But we have seen that for all your claim of right you may not 
go as high as tlie Tower of Babel if you are mad enough to conceive 
the whim of climbing ui> to the moon. Your neighbours will cry out. 

* The winds of heaven and the moving air are not yours to obstruct 
and x>lay your tricks with ; the blessed sunlight is not yours that you 
may leave us in darkness and rob us of our ancient lights- The up- 
wa^ appurtenances of your plot of land are common property- If 
you stretch your rights too far, they ceqse to be your rights and 
become our wrongs.’ • 

That is intelligible enough as far as your upward appurtenances 
are Cbncemed. But when we come to claim, what I venture to call, 
our dowmranJ appurtenances, these things are not so simple and 
plain. We have assumed that this Society bought this land. Who 
did they buy it of? When did they buy it? Under what con- 
ditions ? With what reservations ? 

leaving other questions on one side, let me ask, Did the former 
]K)sse8Sor of this landed estate — in selling this portion of his property 
— did he res(*rve the mineral rights ? If he did, then all the coal of 
Newcastle may be ])acked close and deep under this floor, and yet 
the Corporation of Birmingham may not touch it. It belongs to some 
previous owner of the land, and a lordly treasure-house it may be ; 
but it is all his, it is not yours, however much you might like to have 
it. I said ‘ some ]>revious owner.’ And here comes in another of 
those anomalies which make every step in the study of this subject 
bristle with difficulties. For if it were only coal that was to be 
found, the coal would belong to the first owner of the soil who reserved 
the mineral rights, and he might be a man who purchased the 
landed estate one day and sold it the next. But if it should tom 
out that this Hall were built upon a gold mine, the gold would belong 
to the crown. 
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Do yon see wbat we have come to ? This parcel of land on which 
we are at this moment standing seems to belong to no orie person or 
corporation absolutely. No one owns it to such an extent as to be 
able to deal with it as if it were a personal chattel. The owner is 
stopped if he goes too high, and he is stopped if he goes too low. 
In other words, we may say that this land is after all held In joint 
^proprietorship. The neighbours have rights in it ; the overlord 
who reserved his minerals has rights in it ; the crown has a claim 
upon it, if there are precious metals below the surface ; and it may 
be, for all I know, that there are other persons who, so to speak, may 
claim to have a hnger in the pie, and who, in a sense which 1 will 
not at this point stop to explain, may have something to say in the 
way of claiming a proprietary interest in it. And yet I can hardly 
be wrong in assuming that this Hall is built upon freehold land, as it 
is called, and that the f^e, as it is called, belongs to this Society. 

1 shall have to get away from Birmingham soon, but 1 cannot 
quite leave it yet, for it is necessary that 1 should carry you back 
to a time 800 years ago. It is just about 800 years ago that u 
survey was made of Birmingham and its neighbourhood, among other 
places, and the record of this survey still exists, and may be read by 
any one who has learnt the trick of deciphering it. The record does 
not tell us very much, not, of course, as much as we should like to 
know, but it does tell us something. \Vc find that at Birmingham 
about the year 1089 there was a certain William, son of Ansculf, who 
owned a landed estate at Birmingham, lie had, I su)>po.se, inherited 
it from his father; for Ansculf himself had been a gre.it man in his 
day, and had done good service in the wars, lie seems to have been 
a considerable personage, whose ancestors had lived in a great castle 
at a place called Pinkeny or Pinchingi, near Amiens ; and when 
William the Conqueror was gathering his host about him to win the 
crown of England, and with it the land of England, Ansculf, seeing 
that William was the right man to follow and serve, threw in his lot 
with the great leader, and brought his retainers along with him ; and 
1 suppose he had his share in the fighting, and he got his share of 
the spoil. Then he died, not however until he had been very well 
paid for his services. His son William followed in his father's steps, 
and when the Warwickshire folk set themselves against the Conqueror, 
and gave him some little trouble, the son of Ansculf, I take it, stood 
by his leader ; and then, I think, he too got his reward. But there 
was an Englishman named Ulwin, who was a small gentleman in his 
way, living at this time in Warwickshire, who it appears was not gifted 
with foresight and worldly wisdom — he was of the school of Mrs. Par- 
tington, and apt to entertain conscientious objections to the Atlantic 
Ocean — and when.the great tide of conquest moved his way, he set 
himself to stem it. Ulwin had what we now call an estate of no great 
importance at Bvrwmgham^ with a house upon it, such as it was. 
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He had half a dozen or so of people) who were more or less dependent ‘ 
upon him, living on the estate, and a wood, or patch of forest, part 
and parcel of the said estate, or let us call it his lordship. William 
the Conqueror made short work of the wretched Warwickshire folk 
who stood in his way ; he found out who they w^re, what their names 
were, what their lands were and all about them that he cared to 
know, and he put his hand upon that land and all that appertained to 
it, and making very little difficulty about the transfer, h^ gave it 
piecemeal to his supporters, the men who had stood by him in the 
struggle. ‘ Who is this l^lwin ? ’ quoth the Conqueror. * An insolent 
little upstart rebel it seems, giving himself airs by reason of his 
trumpery lordship and his half a dozen ragamuffin tenants, and his few 
dirty acres, and his woods where the swine munch the mast. Such a 
man is to be cleared out of the* way. As for his land, be it enacted 
that from henceforth his land, or his lordship if he likes, is no longer 
the possession of this Ulwin, but that it belongs to the son of Ansculf 
and his seed for ever ! ’ Thereupon the son of Ansculf became Lord 
Birmingham. In a sen'-e it belonged to him. In what sense it did 
so we shall see by-and-by. 

But you will say, ‘ Surely, this was a very high-handed proceed- 
ing. The king covld not do this, he had no right to take away the 
jwor man’s land and give it away in this outrageous fashion ! ’ 

Observe how here we find ourselves slipping into another question 
— a question of abstract right. \Vith that question let me say at once 
that I have no concern whatever at this moment. If you object 
that the king amid not do as he did, I can only point to the 
stublxjm fact that he did it. If you insist further that he had no 
right — no moral right — to do it, I have only to say that you are at 
perfect liberty to think as you please upon that question, and that I 
rejoice with all my heart that you, at any rate, are not disposed to 
confound might with right ; but, for myself, I am not lecturing on 
ethics, or discoursing upon the eternal obligations of the Ten Com- 
mandments. This only 1 know, that when that poor little gentleman, 
Mr. Ulwin, was dispossessed of his own, and his lordship was handed 
over to the son of Ansculf, people had a much weaker faith in abstract 
right than they have now, and a very much stronger belief in the 
rights which conquest conferred upon the conqueror ; and when a 
doughty king like the great William won a territory by his strong 
arm and irresistible jiower, and none were able to stand before him 
and say him nay, .then this conqueror had no manner of hesitation 
in taking what he thought fit to claim, and giving it to whom he 
would. Yes ! even the land. « 

But the son of Ansculf was a very big man, and this Birmingham 
estate was certainly not the place he would ha vei chosen to live in. 
Why didn’t he sell it and get rid of it ? Sell it ! Well I will not go 
the length of saying that 800 years ago land was not a market- 
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able cominodity, because that would convey a wrong impression ; but 
this I will say, that it would no more have entered into the head of 
the son of Ansculf in the year 1089 to hand over his little Birmingham 
estate to Tom, Dick, or Harry for money down, than it would have 
occurred to him to sell his backbone for a bank posb-bill. * Well ! 
But who did he leave all his land to ? ’ Do you mean by will ? If 
you do, again you are going astray, for the answer to this question 
brings U8*face to face with another fact wliich will, I am sure, be a 
surprise to many of you. 

In those days in England men could not make a ndU and 
leave their land to whom they pleased. 

If the son of Ansculf had died without heirs, his land would 
have gone back to the king who gave it. As it wa**, he had an only 
daughter, and all his estates went to her. But in those days buying 
and selling of land was a thing almost unknown, and leaving a landed 
estate by will was not known at all. And there was goofl reason for 
this; for by the conquest of England, or consequent upon it, 800 
years ago, the king became the supreme Landlord ; all the land of 
the nation, the old folkland, became his ; and all private land was held 
of him mediately or immediately. Wlien, therefore, we hear of a gold- 
mine under this Hall being the property of the crown, we come upon 
a survival of the old theory — the land may belong to V(Ui or to me in 
a certain sense, but there are limits even now to our ownership. 
There are some things in^the land wliich d<» not belong to us, some 
things which we may not claim as our own, even tliough they be 
found on our land. We may not dig up the gold tliat lies buried 
under our kitchens ! 

I said just now that after the conquest tlip king became the 
supreme landlord, and that all the land in England tv as held mediately 
or immediately of him. Well that is true and it is not true. It 
is true if we mean that the hestmval of all the land ann all its appur- 
tenances belonged to the king. It is not true if we mean that in 
eveiy case the king could bestow it iqion any one he pleased. For 
ages anterior to the conquest there had been a portion ot the land 
of this country which had been reserved for the maintenance of a 
certain class in the nation, and in addition to this reserve of land 
there had been, speaking within limits, a reserve of a share of the 
appurtenances of all the other land under cultivation. The reserve 
lauds were known as church lands, and the reserved appurtenances 
were known as tithes. When the Conqueror took tq himself the right 
of dealing with the land as a whole, he acknowledged that in the 
bestowal of the church land and in the bestowal of the tithe even his 
power was limited. The church lands and the tithe, he acknowledged, 
conld only be bestowed upon a tenant for life who was a clergyman, or 
upon a religious corporation, which was treated as if it were in some 
Wy or other exercising the fanctions which the clergy could discharge. 
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There is an entry in the great Burv^ of Hants whic^ gives ns 
a good illustraticm of what I mean. The commissioners are giving 
the king information concerning a place which they eall Stanham, 
and this is what they say : — 

‘ Kfoher the clergyman holds the Church of this ^ianor, and with 
it two other churches near Henton, which belong to the Mother 
Church ; and close to this church there lies a Hide of land (about 
120 acres) [also held by Richer], and in addition he own» sJl the 
tithes of this township— ewm the tithes of the King's land. He did 
hold this of the Jlishop, he does hold it now of the King.’ 

That is to say, that this reverend gentleman — Richer by name — 
had been presented to this living of his in the first instance by the 
bishop as patron of the living. Then came the Conquest; and the 
Conqueror, using his high-handed proceeding, took to himself Tiot 
absolute jjossession of the land reserved — still less did he call back 
the appurtenance called the tithe, even though it was levied upon 
his own royal domain — but he took to himself the right of saying to 
whom the life-interest of such land and appurtenances should be 
granted in the ease of an avt)idaii(*p. And yet he tacitly acquiesced 
in his i)ower of disposing of the beuetice being a limited power. He 
could only confer the life-interest upon a clergyman. The enjoyment 
of such land Jind tithe was limited, inasmuch as the estate formed a 
part of the reserve of church lands. 

Kow you may perhaiis ha\ e observed that so far I have not gone 
behind the date of the (’on<iuest by the great Willjani. I have taken 
this as my ferni I nus a quo for many reasons, but chiefly for this 
most important reason — that no man holds land in this country upon 
a title anterior to the Con(|uest. The settlement of the land by 
William the Conqueror may be said to be practically the beginning 
of things ; and if we go behind that we are plunged at once into the 
region of cloudland, of hypothesis and theory ; we leave the sure 
standing-ground of facts. 

But having in a manner carried you bach to this point — the 
point beyond which we will not trasel in our tracing the origin 
of things which concern the history of the jiroperty in land in 
England — let us sec what we And. It is this, that 800 years ago 
we have all the land in England claimed as his own by the sovereign, 
and acknowledged to bo his by the whole body of the landowners. 
Yes ; the whole body of the landowners — indeed, we may say the 
whole nation — submitted to hold all their land of the king ; all the 
land was, as it were, forfeited to him. Some of it— indeed, a great 
deal of it — he gave back to the landlords who h^d previously owned 
it ; but these consented to hold their lands as tenants of the great 
Conqueror. Some of it was handed over to his b/ethren in arms — 
they too being his tenants. Some of it was reserved for the ipain- 
timance of a privileged class (the clergy), to whom it was given for 
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tbeir several lives, and at their death it reverted to the king in some 
cases, to the landlords (who were the tenants of the king) in other 
cases ; but this land could only be held for life by clergymen. Thus, 
then, all the land — speaking within certain limits — was held subject 
to the condition of performing certain services. In the case of the 
laity, the service was in the main the service of helping the king in 
war; in the case of the clergy, it was the service of keeping up the 
worship of God and performing the offices of religion. 

And because this reserve of land and appurtenances had been 
submitted to for many centuries, and had been acquiesced in by 
successive generations— the non-clerical owners of the land having no 
thought of revolting against the old siatita quo ante — the Conqueror 
in this instance made no change ; and thus the settlement of the land 
question by William raaj* be said to* have been arrived at on the 
theory that the real supreme landlord of all the land in the country 
was the king, who at his pleasure made grants of certain lordships or 
fiefs or manors to whom he would — these grantees becoming tenants 
of the king, such tenants having the right to make what they could 
of their lands on condition, first, that they acknowledged bis sove- 
reignty by rendering him certain tributes or ‘ rents * fi)r which they 
were liable, or, secondly, on condition that, being clergymen, they 
performed certain functions which only the clergy were qualified to 
discharge, and whereby the whole nation was as>umed to receive a 
real benefit. 

I have not yet done with the son of Ansculf. That vigorous and 
insatiable young gentleman was not going to be put off with such a 
poor reward as the lordship of Birmingham — a squalid little desolate 
hamlet with half a dozen huts, where the ]K>pulation huddled as best 
they could, and a score or two of lean hogs jiicked up a very pre- 
carious livelihood in the woods. There was a very much more con- 
siderable lordship liard by, which would bring him in a far larger 
revenue. In the survey this lordship is called Piston. Now it is 
called Aston, and is a suburb of Birmingham, and, 1 believe, con- 
tains more than 1 .00,000 inhabitants; but in 800 years the look of 
some places changes a great deal, and so it has been with Aston, 
otherwise Eston. 

This Eston lordship had formerly been one of the possessions of 
Edwin, Earl of the Mercians. It comprehended a large tract of 
arable land on which some forty families were settled, who, among 
them, kept eighteen or twenty ploughs going. There was a parson 
to look after them, and presumably a church for him to officiate in. 
There was a mill for^rinding the corn — a sure source of income to 
the lord. There were some miles of forest, and there was a certain 
|iortion of the estate which the lord had ke]jt in his own hands, and 
which is technically known as land in demettney with, presumably, 
a house upon it called the * capital mansion.’ For some reason or 
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other, this demesne land seems to have mn oat of cultivation, for at 
the time of the survey there was not a plough to be found upon it, 
though in better days it had taken six ploughs to keep it under 
tillage. Now it unluckily happens that when the men who drew up 
the survey of Warwickshire sent in their returns, they contented 
themselves with giving a much briefer and less minute account of 
the several lordships than the surveyors of Norfolk and Suffolk had 
felt themselves bound to forward to headquarters. The consequence 
is that we are compelled to fill in the void places by the help of con- 
jecture and analogy ; but we have certain data to go upon, and we 
are in a position roughly to form a probable estimate of what the 
Eston lordship was like. At a guess 1 should say that the whole 
lordship extended over at least 5,000 acres. I suspect the manor- 
house had been burnt down, Und the whole place pillaged during 
the late rebellion. As to the 1,000 acres of^rable land, it was culti- 
vated as open fielch. There were pretty sure to be some common 
pasture lands on \ihich the cattle might be turned when the com 
was growing. Also, over and above the woodland or forest, there was 
pretty sure to be another breadth of mere waste land, scrub or heath 
not worth the tillage — such land as in Norfolk was called hruary, 
where nothing but briars and thorns would grow. So that we have 
here what I must venture to call five different kinds of land, and 
why I call them so will appear in the sequel ; (1) The demesne land 
or home firm of the lord; (2) the open fields cultivated by the 
tenants of the manor for their own profit, but yielding an annual 
rent to the lord ; (3) the common pasture ; (4) the forest or wood- 
land, and (5) the waste or bruary, which supplied a certain amount 
of fuel in the shape of turf, bracken, and brushwood for all the 
tenants, and cover for rabbits and other game. 

It must be understood that this area bestowed upon the son of 
Ansculf was not a mere aggregate of estates each held in severalty, 
but was one and indivi^il)Ie. When the Conqueror took upon him- 
self to confiscate all the land of the country, that land was divided 
into a large number of small territories, each of which may be 
described as a miniature kingdom, with something like a constitution 
of its own. It will suffice to call these petty kingdoms manors, for 
that is the name which they were generally known by, and I call 
them petty * kingdoms ’ because in those days people could only con- 
ceive of government as exercised by a chieftain or king or ‘ lord,* 
even though this chieftain or lord might be very far from being 
an absolute sovereign, and though the governed class had rights 
which acted as powerful checks upon the dominating influence of the 
chief ruler. Thus in the case of this manor or lordship of Eaton the 
demesne lands with the capital mansion upon.it re2>re8ented the 
residency of the lord with its Acme /arm-, and it was the only portion 
of the estate that was surrounded by a fence or inclosure. Whatever 
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hedges or palings were to be found elsewhere within the limits of 
the manor they existed on sufferance or had been put up by licence 
of the lord. If any one had dared to put up a fence without consent 
of the lord and without consent of the other tenants of the manor, 
it would have be^n pulled down very speedily and with very little 
ceremony, for the tenants too had a voice in the matter, and they 
too had an interest in resisting anything in the shape of invasion of 
their rights. And, as I have said, all had rights, and those rights 
were reciprocal ; for as the owner of the demesne lands was the lord 
of the manor, so every cultivator of the soil within the limits of that 
manor was, in theory, the IokI’s man. 

fiut when we come to speak of the open fields of the manor we 
come upon a condition of affairs which it is sometimes difficult for 
people in our time to understand. The open fields constituted a 
certain area of arable land within the manor which was cultivated by 
a body of tenants who held their several allotments by a very peculiar 
tenure. To begin with, these allotments or strips were scattered 
about in the most unmethodical way possible. It ri'ally looks as if 
the Conqueror when he gave away lordships to his supporters and, as 
we are told, took care to let none of his great lords have more than 
two or three of such lordships contiguous —it looks, I say, as if he 
had taken a hint from the wouderfiilly minute subdivision of lands 
in tbe manors themselves, and, seeing how such subdivuVion must 
teud to prevent the tenants of the manor from ever becoming in- 
dividually formidable to the lord, bethought him that it would be 
wisdom to adopt in his kingdom the same ])olicy which answered so 
well in the manor, the policy of Dlvitle ef intpera. Re that however 
as it may, it is certain that tbe ojien fields of the manor were cut up 
into a very large number of strips or patches, which were held by the 
tenants of the manor under a very peculiar tenure. The tenants 
bad the right of dealing with their lands as if they were their own 
for a portion of the year only ; but if they did not clear off their 
crops by a certain day, the lord in some cases, the w’hoh» hjdy of the 
tenants in others, might turn their sheep or cattle into the common 
fields and devour vrhatever was left of the tenant’s harvest. 

On the other hand, these tenants to all intents and puqmses pos- 
sessed such rights over their several strips of arable land, and in 
many cases over enclosed meadows and gardens and houses too, that 
they could not be dispossessed of their holdings at the will of the 
lord. They were tenants indeed, but they were tenants with a very 
real and definite tenant right. 

But rights imply duties. What were the duties of these tenants ? 
Well, one of the most important of those duties was the duty of 
paying something io the shape of rent to the lord. In those days 
money was scarce — very scarce — therefore the dues rendered to the 
favd in exchange for the use of the lord’s land were paid to a great 
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extent in what 1 may as well call kind. The money rent was for 
the most part a small fraction of the payment exacted, but the other 
rent was at times extremely onerous. 

Thus I could give you chapter and verse for one case, which is 
no better and no worse than hundreds of others tl^t might easily be ad- 
duced, where one John, a tenant of the manor of Banham in Ncnrfolk, 
held twenty-five acres of the lord. For this he paid 9d. a year in 
money rent, but this was the least of his burdens. He had to do six 
days’ ploughing and nine days’ reaping in harvest-time for the lord. 
He had to do two days* work at haymaking-time, and half a day’s work 
at carrying the lord’s hay. He had to do four days’ carting and nine 
days’ of job-work in the lord’s demesne whensoever it suited the lord to 
set him on, and he had every year to bring to the lord’s house two hens 
at Christmas, twenty eggs at Easfor, and four c^uartf^rs of oats on St. An- 
drew’s Day, i.e. tlie 30th of November. If yoiuudd up all these dues — 
to say nothing of a great deal else that I must not dwell on — ^you will 
find that the dues paid by the tenants in those early times were by 
no means light or incon'^iderable. Nay, in many instances it is almost 
inexplicable how tiny were paid at all ; the burdens in many instances 
which have come under my notice must have been almost crushing. 
And yet it must be remembered that there were certain alleviations 
of these burdens. In the first place the tenants had fixity of tenure 
of their land. It may be said pretty safely that in those days there 
was hardly anything in the shaiie of land l^ws, and the whole com- 
plex machinery of leases for a term of years was hardly known. In- 
stead of any statute law, every manor was governed in the main by 
certain customs which had been handed down by tradition, and these 
customs it was the interest of every member of the community to 
keep inviolate. If any dispute arose it was settled, not by an appeal 
to any outside tribunal, but by bringing the cause before an assemblyof * 
the tenants — the honutcfers as they were called of the manor — and 
though at these assemblies or courts of the manor the lord or his steward 
presided, he was by no means supre^me, indeed cases arose at times 
when the lord of the manor was actually censured for infringing 
ux>on the rights of the homage. Then, too, every tenant of the 
manor had rights over the waste, over any common pasture that there 
might be, and over the woodland in the manor. 

There is a very widespread delusion among the majority of people 
to the effect that where a common pasture existed within the limits 
of an ancient manor, any one who liked, and who was an inhabitant 
of the manor, might turn out upon the common as many sheep and 
heads of cattle as he liked— a drove of camels er a herd of ponies. 
So for from that being the case, it may be said that there was no 
right which the tenants of a manor were more jealous of than the 
rights of common pasture. Not only could no one but a tenant of 
the manor turn even a donkey or a goose upon the common, but it 
was a matter of strict ordinance how many cows or sheep might be 
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allowed to oome from each holding. So, too, it was with regard to 
the waste or bniaiy. Then, too, there were very valuable rights 
which the tenants enjoyed, I mean the right of cutting turf for fuel, 
and of gathering bracken for kindling or thatching ; but no one man 
or any dezen of men ^ could be allowed so to use his rights as to 
deprive other men of theirs, and the rights of turbary were jealously 
watched by eveiy member of the community, each having an interest 
in guarding all from the usurpation of any one. lastly, in the case 
of the forest or woodland, the timber growing there belonged to 
the lord ; but the tenants had in many cases the right of lopping 
and topping certain trees, and in my part of the world you may 
see many an old oak tree that must be at least as old as the 
Conquest, and which for affes was subject to this treatment, the tenant 
never daring to cut the tree down, and the lord not caring to do so, but 
resigning it to the bills pnd hooks of the tenants of the manor, who 
hacked oflf the young branches when they came in handy for fuel or 
other purposes, and doing this in despite of the lord or by his conni- 
vance. Besides this right of lopjwng and topping, and certain other 
rights over the underwood and the fallen branches, there was a very 
valuable right of pannage in the woods, i.e. the right of turning 
their cattle or swine into the woods to feed ujKm the mast or the 
acorns, or to browse upon the herbage ; but all these rights were 
strictly limited. They were limited in time, for they began on one 
day and they ended on another day year by year, and they were 
limited in space, for the area over which they extended was, as I 
have said, clearly and hhar])1y defined. 

Such was this manor of Eston, which became the possession of 
William, son of Ansculf, eight centuries ago. Such was liis manor or 
lordship, or as we should call it now his lavdfd esfute, which, if he 
^nse from the dead now to take a look at, lie would assuredly not 
recognise as even remotely resembling what he once called his own. 
But having got this lord-^hip, with a great many others besides, what 
was he to do with it ? Ife could not live there, for, as we have seen, 
the manor-house was probably a blackened ruin. He cfiuld not sell 
it. Could he give it away ? No, he could not even do that. For 
•you must UQderf>tand that when (he Conqueror bestowed a tract of 
land upon a new lord, he did not only give the land to the lord, but 
he did more — he gave the lord to the land. The lord was answerable 
to the king for the land, and for the men who lived upon the land, 
and lived by the land. If he could make anything out of his lord- 
ship so much the better for him ; but, whether or no, he was answer- 
able for the land and its cultivators in more ways than one, and 
occasions might easily arise when the grant of this or that manor (if it 
stood alone) might prove to be the gift of a \ ^^ry horrible white elephant 
to the grantee. What, then, was the son of Ansculf to do wi^ his 
manor of Eston ? There were two courses open to him : he might 
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keep it in bis own hands and manage it by a bailiff, or he might let 
it out to somebody else — by giving that somebody else 3 . perpetual 
lease of the manor — receiving money down or an equivalent for the 
grant of this lease and receiving a peppercorn reQ^, as we term it, 
in acknowledgment of his overlordship. And he might farther 
reserve to himself tJiis or that privilege or contingent advantage 
which his wliim or his foresight might suggest as desirable to retain. 

The son of Ansculf did not keep the manor in his own hands. He 
made it over to an Englishman to make what he could of it, and that 
Englishman's name was Godmund, whose descendants, for anything I 
know to the contrary, may be landowners in Aston or Birmingham 
to this very day. So Godmund forthwith became the lord of the 
manor, and ‘ stood in the shoes ’ of the son of Ansculf, as we phrase 
it, though he was not the owner of the estate nor directly even a 
tenant of the king: he became what was^ technically known as a 
'injeene tenant. When the king demanded his due on account of this 
manor of Eston he came upon the son of Ansculf for it, and left the 
son of Ansculf to settle with tlie mesne tenant as best he could. 
And when the son of Ansculf demanded his due of Godmund, God- 
mund had to setth» for his own liabilities to the tenant-in-chief, and 
it must beudmitt('d that as time went on Godmund and his successors 
contrived to shift such liabilities as they could upon their 
that is the homagers or smaller landholders of the manor. 

Thus, then, as regards this manor —and the same is true mutatie 
mutandis of all tln^ land in England — the* truth geems to be that it 
was a tract of land which had, and yet it had not, yot away from 
the oriyinal yraniov, to >\it the sovereign. The king could not keep 
all the land in his own liands and farm it by an army of bailiffs. 
Landowners in ancient and modern times who have tried that experi- 
ment have discovered that there is only one class in the com^ 
munity that finds that a profitable speculation, and^hat is the class 
of which one representative has become immeasurably notorious, 
inasmuch as he will be known to all time as the unjust steward. 
So the king let out his land to certain tenants-in-chief, whom we 
will call A, B, C, I). 

But the tenantb-in-cliief were in the same position as the king ; 
they too had more land than they could manage profitably, and they 
too had not unlimited confidence in the steward or bailiff class. So 
they did as the king did ; they too sublet their manors to the mesne 
tenants, whom we will call a, b, c, d. These mesne tenants thus became 
the real lords of the manors, but between them and the land there 
were tlie sub-tenants, who were the tillers of t]ie soil, holding their 
land of a, b, or c, subject to certain rents, services, or burdens, 
but possessed of tenant right of which they could not be deprived. 
We will call them 1, 2, or 3. They were virtually part owners of 
the soil. 
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The aocompanyiDg apology for a diagram will, perhaps, make the 
state of the case clear at a glance : — 



Tc*nants-in 

chief 


Mesne 

tenants 


The lunnctr, 
A\ith the 
hubt< nnntft' 
cl< mesnes 


Very noticeable is this point in William the (’onqneror*s settle- 
ment of the land question, that it mode no provision for any su6- 
division of the land. The Conqueror dealt with the land by whole- 
sale, and it is hardly too much to say that, according to his settlement, 
selling land by retail was impossible. The manor was the unit. 
The manor with its group of sub-tenants constituted a hivcy with its 
drones and its workers and its queen-bee. The tenants belonged to 
the land as much as and more than the land belonged to them. No 
one of them could alienate his land or any portion of it at his pleasure ; 
he might cultivate ^it or he might run away and leavo it ; but if he 
wanted to hand it over to any one else it was at the lord’s cation 
to say him Yes I or No ! 

But what happened iM, or 2, or 3, or any other of the tenants of 
the manor, simply died and left no heirs — as they did die by the 
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thousand in that dreadful year 1349? Then the land 'which hod 
been held by these tenants came back to the lord of the manor — 
eaclveated to him as it was called. He got the land, but he was 
the poorer by the loss of the rents and services. He, might, again^ 
take the land into his own hands and &rm it, but he could not 
absorb it into the demesne lands, for to do ‘that would have been 
stoutly resisted by the tenants, for very good reasons which 1 will 
not stop to particularise ; and inasmuch as the land of the tenants 
was, as we have seen, ‘ scattered all over the place,* to retain it would 
have b(^en madness. Therefore it was almost inevitable that the lord 
should let it out again, sometimes on the same terms as before, 
sometimes upon better terms. But as often as the lord saw that here 
a strip or there a strip lay conveniently near his demesne, or his 
woods, or his luistures, we may.be prett}' sure that such strips of land 
would be little by little tacked on to the lord's private property, and 
though this would not be done on a large scale, or by a c(yu^ de 
main, the process of annexation would be always going on; for the 
lord wa'i, of course, a much bigger man than any of his tenants, and 
the tendency was always for him to become richer and more powerful, 
and for the sub-tenants to become weaker and poorer. 

That is to say, on the lan<l, as everywhere else, the tendency was 
and always will be for the big man to gobble up the small man — the 
weakest must go to the wall — and though you may set yourselves as 
much as you please against this tendency, you will never be able to resist 
this great law of the universe. Bringany fholecule you please within 
the orbit of a body of great<‘r volume and density, and the attraction 
of the greatiU' will infallibly tend to absorb the less into its mass. 
From the point of view which a small man is apt to take of things in 
general, I confess 1 am sometimes tempted to rebel against this 
kind of thing. J do not like the thought of being gobbled up by 
some great one, but I havt* arrived at the melancholy conviction that 
I cannot help it ; and, moreover, I do not see how I could alter it for 
the better. The logic of words is often only a matter of contending 
fallacies, the logic of facts is irresistible. And so it could not be 
otherwise than that A, B, and C should tend to dominate more and 
more over 1, 2, and o ; for the sons of the soil — the tillers of the 
soil — had very little to fall back upon when things went wrong with 
them. Some went away to the wars ; some went to seek their for- 
tunes as pedlars or artisans; some took to crime and vice; some 
laid down and died, no one knew how, or when, or why; and some were 
hanged, and then again their land did not escheiit to the king, but 
came back into the hands of the lord of the manor. The one class 
would be steadily, however slowly, going up, the other class would be 
going down. 

But would not the same law hold good of ttie tenant8*in»chief 
relatively to the mesne tenants or lords of the manors ? Ho, not to 
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aDything like the same extent as in the former case. To begin with, 
the number of the mesne tenants was not a hundredth part of the 
number of the sub-tenants or peasant class. The lord of the manor 
was incomparably better clad and housed and ‘ nourished ’ than his 
tenants ; he might grow fat while they starved ; famine and naked- 
ness were not in his line ; they were often enough very nesir to 
iheftn ; disease stalked among them with a ghastly familiarity, and 
death came knocking at their doors, sometimes rather as friend 
than foe. For one lord of the manor who died without heirs up 
and down the length and breadth of England there would be a 
thousand of the sub-tenants who dropped out and none regarded. 
But if an a or b or c did die leaving no heirs to succeed to his 
lordship, what happened ? Exactly what happened in the case of the 
death of 1, 2, or 3. The whole entate went back in its entirety to 
A, B, or C, the whole manor and all the tenants upon it, the 
whole hive and all the bees in it. That to say, a, or b, or c, as 
the case might be, cease to exist, and the manor became linked to 
A, or B, or C without any intermediary, the rents or services re- 
mained absolutely as they were before, and so did the rights of the 
tenants, they stood exactly as they had stood, and things ndurned 
to the same condition that they were in before there were any 
mesne tenants, as the niiddleiiien between A, B, and C and 1, 2, 
and 3. 

This, then, is briefly a statement of the case with regard to the 
tenure of land in fu gland as it wa> settled 800 years ago. Of course 
great changes have come about in the lapse of centuries, but, as is 
usual with us in England, these changes have operated very gradu- 
ally, and rarely have they lieen made with violence. Nay, so un- 
willing are we to break with the past and to tear up the old founda- 
tions, that the settlement made by the Conqueror, after all the great 
and many salutary changes that have come about, survives actually to 
our own time. Yes, the crown is still the one supreme landlord 
from whom all the rest in theory hold their lands. Still the 
land of the man who dies intestate and without heirs esclieats to the 
lord of the manor, unless that land has been enfranchised, or to the 
sovereign if it no longer is part and j)arcel of a manor. Still the 
heirs of the mesne tenants or of the tenants-in-chief exact their 
mineral rights. Still the crown claims its royalty on gold or Jiotaam 
and jeUam on the shore. Even heriots are not quite things of the 
past, still less are those fines for entrance upon land held by copy of 
court roll. These things are survivals, but veiy real and active 
survivals; they are, reminders that ‘though much is taken, much 
lemains ’ of what we are too apt to think has utterly passed away— 
leminders which ^come to many men as ghosts to trouble joy. 
Meanwhile nothing is more certain than that the ownership of the 
l|uid is incomparably more free and unshackled than it was. You 
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may alienate your land to whom you please. You may bequeath it 
by will aoocrding to your whim and caprice. You may buy it by the 
acre or the square foot. You may sell it wholesale or retail, and 
even for exi>ortation, if you could only manage to take it away. It 
might almost be thought that now there was no difference between 
‘personalty’ and ‘realty’ except that the land is indestructible. 
All this change in the character of the ownership of the land of this 
country, in the power of dealing with it and the rights which assure 
its possession, cannot be regarded in any other light than as the result 
of progress and development in a condition of affairs which in the 
nature of things could not but change. The old order must change. 

But if we come to trace the direction of that change we shall 
see that, whereas the proprietary rights of the landowner were 
originally limited and barred by very stringent checks, so that he 
was never allowed to deceive himself into ^he belief that his land 
was absolutely his own, to deal with as a chattel in the production 
of which he might ha\e had a hand — now, on the contrary, we find 
men suri)riseil and angry when they are told that even now they 
may not quite call th<‘ land their own. That is to say, proprietary 
rights in the land have been steadily growing in favour of the land- 
owners for fiOO years, and, in the opinion of some thinkers, they are 
not unlikely to continue to grow- in the same direction. 

On the other hand, there are economists of the root-and-branch 
order — economist ^ w ho are in far too great a hurry to set things right 
to have any time to study history, which is always a long and labor- 
ious process, abhorr<*nt to men \vho belong to the slapdash classes — and 
these tell us that we have gone on a great deal too fast in the wrong 
direction, and that the time is coming when we shall have to nation- 
alise ihi' Uind, For myself political theorising is not in my line, and 
Utopian dreams ha\e no charm for m3" mind. But what seems to 
me plain enough as 1 look facts in the face, and what may not 
unlikely have dawned u])on others who have followed me in the fore- 
going retrospect, is this : that the land of this country is — yes, it is 
nationalised — and that the basis of the settlement by the Conqueror 
eight centuries ago was actually this that some are advocating so 
loudly without knowing what they mean — to wit, the nationalisation 
of the land. In an age when men hardly could conceive of a nation 
except as represented in the i>crson of the sovereign, all the functions 
of government seemed to them to be centred in him, and all national 
life and greatness seemed to depend upon him. If the land was indeed 
to be regarded as the land of the nation, then in whom could that land 
be vested except in the nation’s representative? The so\ereigii 
must needs become the supreme landlord. As long as, and in pro- 
portion as, that sovereign was an irresponsible ruler, and practically 
absolute, as long as liis personal will dominated irresistibly over 
the nation that he ruled, again and again did he deal arbitrarily, 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 156. X 
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tjxannically, despotically, and outrageously with the land of persons 
or corporations. I need only refer you to such a stupendous act of 
pillage as the plunder of the lands of the religious houses, or the 
innumerable examples of confiscation of the landed property of high 
and low. 

When, on the other hand, as has happened at least once in our 
history, the sovereign has not only been reduced to a cipher, but the 
nation has determined to do without him, then similar acts of con- 
fiscation and resumption of land by the supreme landlord have been 
carried out; the nation in this case taking just as little heed to 
consult the sovereign us in the former case the sovereign took to 
consult the nation. 

Wlien, as in our own times, absolutism had become as much a 
thing of the past as chain-urmour, aud the nation had learnt steadily 
to work out its puiposes and to carry out its resolves in, and with, and 
by the dignified and intelligent co-oj>eration of the sovereign — the 
sovereign who had given up all dreams of playing the autocrat, and 
gloried rather in being the constitutional head of a great people- 
then if it has seemed good to the nation to assert its claim to be 
considered still the siiprtmic landlord, then' has been no timidity or 
hesitation in putting forward that claim, and no tyrannical and cruel 
disregard of national obligations expressed or implied in ancient 
covenants. But where it was abundantly plain that it was* for the 
interest of the m.'iny to sacrifice the proprietary rights of the few, 
the nation, the sovereign of course concurring, has over and over 
again taken poshcssion f»f large tracts of land which the private owners 
were not allowed to withhold, and dealing immeasurably more justly, 
immeasurably more generously than king or commonwealth had 
done in former times, the nation has resp<*cted the vested rights of 
the personal proprietors by awarding reasonable compensation for the 
enforced determination of a long-standing contract. This has been 
going on among us during every session of Parliament for generations, 
and this will continue to go on to the end. After all, it seems that 
the instincts of a great nation are wiser than the dreams of philo- 
sophers, and working politicians are more to be trusted than mere 
thinkers when great problems have not only to be thought out, but 
to be worked out in the national life. 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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CRETE AND THE SPHAKIOTS. 

It is natural that Turkey should be as loth to part with a province 
as a man to sacrifice a leg or an arm.' But it is with the Saltan's 
realm as with the person smitten in his extremities by a grave 
disease. By amputation the man’s life may bg prolonged. By the 
surrender of this or that turbulent outlying part of the Turkish 
Empire, ihe residue may for a while be secured against the danger 
that previously it shared in common with the territory that is lopped 
off. 

The Sultan has himscdf and his j>redeeessors very largely to thank 
for the diflfieulties with which he is confronted in the quelling of an 
insurrection in Crete or olhewhere in his empire. There is ho fetter 
like a system of good roads. It is well for tlu‘ Christians of Crete 
(though in one s<»iise it is also a misfortune for them) that public 
works form no appreciable item of cost in the expenditure of the 
revenue of Ih^ Portt*. If a tithe of the sums wliich the different 
expeditions from the Bosphorus and the special efforts to subjugate 
Crete have cost during the last half-centnry had been spent in road- 
making immediately after the great insurrection of 1820-5 (which 
reduced the island’s pojiulation from 250,000 in 1821 to but 150,000 
in 1834), the various Sultans would have been saved an immense 
amount of anxiety. Certainly Crete is a rugged land. But Sicily 
and Sardinia offered cngine<*ring problems nearly as hard to solve as 
any in Crete ; and in both these islands the roads are now admirable. 
The blockhouses with which the Porte contented itself after the 
insurrection of 1 866, when for the first time under ISIoslem rule the 
province of Sphakia was genuinely invested, are by no means the 
potent symbol of terrorism they were designed to be. What though 
this or that village of hardy Sphakiots three or four thousand feet above 
the sea level is overlooked by one of these forts, built on a rock but 
a gunshot above their houses ? Well the Sphakiots know that the 
Moslem redcoats in the fort are quite as much at their mercy as are 
they at the mercy of the garrison of the fort. Perhaps the distance 
from the blockhouse to Canea is only fifteen miles by crow-flight, 
the white domes and minarets and the stout walls of the capital being 
well within sight of the soldiery. But when the ascent finom the 

xa 
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plain has to be made through a series of defiles and by mule tracks of 
the most arduous kind, there is no assurance of support from head- 
quarters in times of need. The isolated warriors are menaced with 
siege and massacre while the pasha in command of the island forces 
is deliberating about the distribution of the army at his disposal. 

The day has now gone by when the Porte might have hoped to 
bring Crete into a state of passive submission to its actions, and to 
keep it in such a condition as long as the Turkish Empire maintains 
any semblance of solidity. Negligence and tyranny have done 
their work. It is too late to attempt to win the Cretans by honeyed 
words, of which they know the full significance. The courtesies of 
a weak ruler do not commend themselves to the judgment of subjects 
who believe themselves to be strong, who believe that they will receive 
external aid as soon as they have ih'ored ihemselvetfio be strong, who 
hate their master with truly remarkabh* intensity, and with whom 
it has become a tradition to shed their blood in struggling for the 
freedom of their country. The cry in Crete is "till wliat it was an 
indefinite number of years ago. 

On, on to war! 

On, on to war ! 

O Cretan lads so lx)ld ! 

, With sword in band, like iiuroo", 

Shout • Freedom,* as of old. 

The Sphakiots of 1889 are the great-grandsons of the men of 
1770, who died fighting to prevent the Turks establishing themselves 
in their mountfiins. The boiis of the.se early heroes continued the 
work of their sires. They were not satisfied merely to guard their own 
homes from Moslem invasion, and to keep the tax-gatherer at a dis- 
tance. They were also at all times ready and eager to join their 
brethren of the lowlands in an insurrection whhdi seemed to afford the 
slightest hope of eventual freedom for the whole island. If the insur- 
rection (as was always the case) turned out ill for the jiatriots, they 
offered their mountain nooks as secure places of shelter to those 
under proscription for rebellion. And in the meantime they were 
ever at attention, in readiness for the renewal of the outbreak when 
there seemed better chances of success. And as of the year 1770, so 
of 1820, 1830, 1858, 1866, and 1878. The Sphakiot learned at his 
mother’s breast to detest the Moslem, and his nursery rhymes were 
but so many incitements to show himself a brave slayer of Turks as 
soon as be could carry a gun. llis enthusiasm of hatred was kindled 
by his country’s ballads. There is, indeed, something Homeric about 
many of these poems, and they are so robustly characteristic of the 
people whose interests they reflect, that perhaps we cannot do better 
than give a rough version of one of the more famous of them.‘ The 
fubject of this is the first invasion of Sphakia by the Turks in 1770, 

* Ex. Elpis MeJena’H Kreta-Jiiene, a collection of Cretan Itallads, proverbs, folk- 
lore, 4cc. 
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and the narrator is an old man who was an eye-witness of the events 
of the invasion ; — 

It happened on a Friday, about the beginninfl' of May, that, sword in hand, the 
Turkish troops climbed up towards Sphakia — accursed be the hour ! and destroyed 
all the villages, great and small, round about them. , 

Now, brave Kollikrati,® where are your pallikars ; where your brave bands, 
Askyfo,’^ and the rest of you ? Where are you, brave heroes all, adorned as you 
are with honour and glory Y Come : hasten hither like valorous lions, and stop the 
passage against the foe I Down below by Franco Costello the bugle sounds loud 
and clear : and up by Anapoli they are building citadels. 

The Christian troops go shouting to the fray as ’twere to a dance, to Aow the 
angry foe the might of their courage and the .strength of their band. 

When now the 'J'lirks approach the market-place, they send a quick measenger 
to Sphttkiu’s sons : * Yield speedily all of you, and be rayats * henceforth, else will 
we take you all, and then may (iod have^mercy on you ! Moke haste to surrender, 
kneel at the Sultan's feel, so that the stream of his grace may pour upon you : he 
will vouchsafe you rich gifts and privilege®, and favom^you above all other places 
round about. Neither tribute nor taxes will he ever ask of you, and so it shall be 
now and evermore, for you and for your children.’ 

* We know the i^ultan's gifts — “ Horror *’ and Woe "are their names. Already 
has he bestowed them upon many a ('r«‘t<in \illHge. Much we prefer to die together 
an honourable death i at her than iN^come infamous by kneeling at y'our feet in 
cowardice and shame. Inliunuin *• Ibiurma,'* * yon .seek but to devour the poor 
Christians. Tliis i'.our belief, and tlierefon* we will remain free, nor ever be rayats.’ 

The i’asha hears with rage and fury the bold answer of the heroes, and thus 
replic.s: * Then will 1 enslave you all.' 

‘ So he it -quickly take yourself oil*, C) messenger, fi>r never will we — hear us 
swear it ! — never will we surrender, or be rayats : we, have sworn it. We have 
chosen death os a happier lot.* • 

* AVait a moment, you men of Sjibakia who dare to defy our arms. AVe will 

not budge hence, thou(:>h the struggle last the suinmer. Do y’-oii think to find pro- 
tection in your rocks ? 1 have foot .Mildiers with me who will take possession of 

them also ! Y"ou have hid your wives and childieu in crevices and caves: yet we 
will iiiid them, and snatch them forth ! ' 

‘ Do .so, cruel tyrant, and our wives and d.iughter3 shall thus la^tter your own 
weak stock ! ’ 

The last word this. Straight the fight began, and horrible was the slaughter 
by the walls and every when>. '('he dazzling lightning flashes fiom the cannons* 
mouths, and the shot crash like deafening thunder-claps. The messengers of death 
fall upon Splialviot breasUs like snow flakes in a storm ; the blood runs in channels 
upon the ground like waterbrooks. 1 n the wild strife of battle, many a brave pallikar 
is stretched lifelc®® and stnrk upon the bloody earth. Many an angelie hero lies on 
the red battlefield, soaked in blood, and with face distorted by the horror of his 
death, lly the side of the dead kneels the grief-stricken mother ; fast from her 
blinded eyes the sad tears flow, and from her lips, pale like the dead's, she utters 
hollow moans. The brave hero has soon won the prize, and prompt is hi.s funeral 
dirge. Ma^y a lamentation and many a wail ascend to the skies; and ou that 
great day of death the very flowers and trees were withered. 

Then swelled with furious rage the hearts of the brave Sphokiots, and terribly 
they swore vengeance upon the foe for their beloved dead. * 

Well may the enemy tremble before the courage thus freshly inflamed. The 

* Important districts of Sphukiii. ■ Tribute-paying subjects of the Porte. 

* Generic term for the wearer of a fez. 

* A simile, in Crete, for the highlanders alone. 
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new subjects — ^ha ! ha I — how they hunt their masters ! With cries like wild 
beasts, they chase the disordered hands of the Turks all the way to BetimQ. 

In Betimo ’tis asked : ^ What have you done with your weapons ? ’ * The 
Sphakiots have taken them as a booty/ they reply. 

And again ^tis asked : ‘ Wliat has become of all your heroes ’ ‘ The terrible 
Sphakiots/ they rcpl}-, / have consumod them in the mountains/ 

Yet a third time they’re questioned; ‘Where are your leaders?’ *A11 
destroyed by the Sphakiots/ 

It is not easy to trace tlie lineage of these men of Sphakia, who 
were and are still such a terror to the Moslem. Their own claim to 
extreme purity of blood and proud descent must be admitted with 
some reserve. Perhaps they are fair representatives of those pristine 
Cretans who were the offspring of the marriages arranged methodi- 
cally by the Cretan magistrates ^ the most beautiful girls being 
allotted to none but the bravest and most stalwart of the island 
youth. But there is*^an objection to the serious entertainment of 
this pleasant fancy. Even in the remote times when Crete was 
famous for its hundred cities, it is probable that the Sphakiots re- 
sisted the seductions of tlieir early civilisation and i)olity. The ruins 
which have been identified with a number of these cities (small capi- 
tals of small states) are not within the bounds of Si>hakia. It is at 
least possible that in those days the Sphakiots stood towards these 
various pocket territories much as the freebooting Highlanders of 
Scotland for long stood towards their brethren of the Lowlands. The 
citizens of Ilyrtakina, 6ibrita, Gnossos, Aptera, <tc., in spite of their 
precocity in many matters — in their arts, religious ordinances, and 
laws were, like enough, assailed again and again by the gigantic moun- 
taineers, and ravaged with as little mercy as, in later days, the Moslems 
in their turn were to exerci&e in the island. 

We stand on ground somewhat firmer \\hen we advance to the 
era of Borne’s dominion in Crete. Mctellus Creticus was no doubt 
content to leave the highlanders to themselves. There was no 
tribute worth sending to the imperial city to be got from these in- 
habitants of bleak mountains devoid of minerals. Chce-es and snow 
were almost the sole products of their upland villages, then as now. 
Nor was it worth while to march the legionaries into the mountains 
merely to burn the huts of the mountaineers, who were shepherds 
when the mood of peace was upon them, and cattle-lifters and black- 
mailers at intervals only. Besides, it was then as it is to-day. The 
plateaux among the White Mountains, in which nestle the Sphakiot 
villages, were sentinelled by ravines, to which the CaudineT'orks was 
but child’s play. The Sphakiots of one village communicate with 
their compatriots of other villages by mountain tracks, some of 
which are too perilous for goats. They are called ‘ ladders,’ they are 
many hundred feet almost perpendicular, and a false step means cer- 
tain death. What was Borne to do in such a land as this ? A single 
Sphakiot at the top of the ladder could cut off a legion. The Turkish 
soldiers fear these vestibules to Sphakia as they fear few things. 
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It is not, therefore, iinrcasonable to credit the tradition that says 
the Sphakiots were never subdued by Rome. Another tradition, how- 
ever, makes them claim to be descended from the very Romans who 
conquered Crete. But this is a pedigree of which they could hardly 
secure the monopoly. Be that as it may, the Venetians, during 
their occupation of Crete, from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
teenth, regarded the Sphakiots rather as allies than serfs. The 
miserable lowlanders were made to toil for them like so many brute 
beasts, but the Sphakiots were loft to themselves. The Venetian 
publicists in Crete made the latter the subject of dissertations for 
the entertainment of the mother city: they enlarged upon their 
courage, their si^e, their frugal habits, their dexterity with the bow, 
the awe-inspiring mountains which were their home — and so forth. 
And we may safely assume that* the good citizen counsellors of the 
state, with a keen estimate of the cost of expeditionary forces, and 
the small profit that could accrue from u subdued and tribute-paying 
Sphakia, gave their opinion emx)hatically that the mountaineers 
should be conciliated, not assaulted. Buondelmonti reported of 
them that ‘ because of the aridity of their mountains they do not 
cultivate the ground, but live by the Stale of cypress timber, and on 
the milk of their herds of goats. They are of great stature, incredibly 
active in their mounbiins, and bold in war. They attain the age 
of a hundred without any infirmities ; instead of wine they drink, 
almost always, milk.' To \’’enice such a people must have seemed 
almost as fabulous as to us are the Brobdingnagiaq^. A country the 
inhabitants of which lived chiefly upon milk could not be regarded 
with much avidity as a m.irket for her merchants. The fi^phakiots 
were despised for their barbaric simplicity of habits, though respected 
for their courage and strength. 

But the time came when this courage and strength were to 
acquire a high value in the esteem of the Venetians. In 1645 the 
Turks besieged Canea. Venice did her utmost to keep possession 
of Crete. She bribed the Sphakiots to rush down upon the Moslems 
in the plains. The Sphakiots had no objection to this form of 
exercise. But they failed to do as much as they ought to have 
done. They lacked cohesion. The leader of one clan of moun- 
taineers quarrelled with the leaders of other clans. It was in Crete 
just as it was in Scotland a hundred and fifty years ago. And the 
upshot was that Venice’s hopes in Sphakia were disappointed. The 
Sphakiqts spoiled the Turks in detachments, and then retired to 
their rocks to enjoy theii* booty. It was by no means the sort of 
war&re to turn the scale against the Sultan, whq^e resources seemed 
illimitable. And so, when the siege ^ of the city of Candia was at an 
end, Venice’s hold upon Crete was severed. True, she still kept up 
communication with Sphakia, and while any chance remained of a 
reaction she urged the Sphakiots to revolt in her favour. It was 
then as it is now. The Venetians hoped to induce Sphakia to pull 
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the ohestnuts from the fire for her: the Athenians of 1889, safe 
under the shadow of their Acropolis, are never tired of coaxing and 
wheedling this brave people into rebellion. But the Sphakiots were 
not bereft of intelligence. They sent word that they would descend 
from their eyries if Venice would first embark a substantial expedi- 
tion against the Moslems. This, however, Venice was less eager to 
do ; and so she had to resign herself to the loss of Crete. 

In spite of Talleyrand’s dictum that *■ the most complete knowledge 
of the past is of no use as a guide to us in the present,’ it is well to 
know this much about the Sphakiots, that we may, in a measure, 
understand the nature of the task that Turkey has imposed upon her 
whenever the rumour of a Cretan insurrection is followed by the 
insurrection itself. Man to man the Moslems are no match for the 
Sphakiots. A corpulent Sphakiot is rf rarity. Life in the mountains 
does not conduce to a fujl state of body, but it keeps the lungs and 
sinews in a condition of health and elasticity far superior to that of 
the Turkish soldier, who is drilled daily on the flat barrack grounds 
of Candia and Canea, and to whom an ascent into the mountains is 
a feat of itself, quite apart from the added perils of the Sphakiots’ 
guns. The latter are not to be slighted. For the Cretans are shrewd 
marksmen ; keener of aim from the shelter of a rock than the 
Moslems standing in file and being cursed by their officers for falling 
victims to their agile and invisible foes. 

The Sphakiots have the further advantage over the Moslems that 
the cold of the rnguntains is native to them. If the campaign be 
opened early in the year, or continued late, it is as disheartening to 
the Turkish soldiers as if they were suddenly transported from the 
summer temperature of Constantinople to the winter temperature of 
Iceland. They dinlike the snow as they dislike the steady aim of 
the Sphakiots, and the dreadful snares which Nature herself has con- 
trived for them among the White Mountains. More than this, the 
commissariat of the Turkish army being notoriously defective, it is 
no wonder that small thought is given to the clothing of men who 
one day have to endure movement in 150° of heat, and the next 
are compelled to bivouac 6,000 feet above the sea level, ill-provided 
with protection against the chills of the night. The Moslem soldiers 
are, as a rule, stout hearty fellows : but they are not of iron ; and 
so the mortality among them in an expedition like this is always 
greater from acute diseases than from the Sphakiots’ bullets, though 
these never fail to give a good account of themselves. Flannel shirts 
and tents might turn the scale against the insurgents, but they are 
allowed no fair chanee of so doing. 

A Cretan war is so thankles^an undertaking that one cannot be 
surprised that the. Sultan has difficulty in persuading his governor- 
general in the island for the time being to bear the responsibility of it. 
Europe is ready to execrate him (from force of habit rather thim con- 
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viction), and demand that his master disgrace him, if he prosecute 
such a war with the energy and strong measures which are alone 
likely to profit him against antagonists like the Sphakiots. He is on 
the horns of a dilemma ; for, on the other hand also, if he be prone to 
temporise, and tries to win the insurgents by ^e arts of cajolery in- 
stead of bloodshed, the Sultan is sure to be angry with him for what 
appears to be his incompetence or vacillation. The Greek and Bussian 
consuls in Crete storm at him for the slaughter of their co-religion- 
aries (it matters not whether in fair fight or in foul), and aimoy 
him with hints about writing to their respective Governments that 
gunboats may be sent to Suda for the relief of the refugees and 
such of the conspirators as have the good luck to escape the doom 
to which their rebellion has sentenced them. He does not know 
which way to turn. And perchance if, in an agony of indecision, he 
seeks counsel of the British representative at ]^halepa, relying upon the 
traditional support of Turkey by Great Britain, he will be merely 
reminded that an insurrection like the present is but a local affair 
(let the other consuls menace as they may), and that the strong 
arm is the best agent for the pacification of the country. This at a 
time, too, when the Sultan in Constantinople is in a rage with the 
English because this newspaper or that has taken him brutally to 
task for his apparent inhumanity towards the insurgents ! ‘ Wl^t,* 

his Moslem Majesty marvels to himself, ‘ do these Giaours think I 
ought to do ? Forbid my soldiers to kill a single one of the Sphakiot 
rebels who come against my troops with their battle word of “ Liberty 
or death ” and with the heads of such men as Leonidas and Miltiades 
on their banners ? A pretty business that would be ! Let Europe 
mind its own affairs. I am not in my dotage, nor yet in a state of 
pupilage that 1 should put my concerns in trust of the Christian 
powers of the Continent.’ 

In fact, however, Turkey herself is I'esponsible for this action 
and reaction of Crete upon Euroi)e. Her cruelty in the suppression 
of the earlier risings compelled multitudes of Cretans to expatriate 
themselves. Greece received them by thousands, and even tens of 
thousands. On Grecian soil they lived for years, married, gave birth 
to cliildren, and many of them died. These exiles and their children 
subsequently returned to their home island with ideas enlarged, and 
their hopes for their country’s freedom vivified by intercourse with 
Athenians, whose patriotic or unselfish interest in the disruption of 
Crete from Turkey had also become augmented. The bond between 
the Cretan and the Greek is not therefore one of mere sentiment. 
It is domestic and personal. Every nugatory insurrection does but 
strengthen it. Even those Cretan# who were hitherto disposed to 
regard the mainland peninsula rather as a place . of sanctuary than 
as a State with which they ought to be incorporated are now getting 
accustomed to regard her as the mother country ; her readiness to 
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ehelter them under her wing 'being an earnest of her maternal affec- 
tion for them. It is well also to remember that the royal family of 
Ghreece is now closely allied to the sovereigns of the three European 
Powers which, conjointly, may at any time compel Turkey to do their 
bidding in so small a matter as the surrender of Crete. Her alliance 
with France also is of a different but not less important kind. It is 
of the heart. She knows well that when the full hour has arrived 
the French Kepuhlic will not repeat those words of the Empress 
Eugenie which, addressed to Delyannis, struck such a mortal chill 
to the souls of the Cretans of 1869 : " (Vpendant, monsieur, la paix 
de TEurope ne sera pas troublee pour la Crete.’ 

The Sultan has already learnt that the pen is sometimes more 
potent, even in the East, than the sword. The insurgents in Crete 
are not likely to lose what benefit the "wielding of these two weapons 
in conjunction can afford.them. Their little printing presses in the 
mountains speak sounding words. Their utterances may not always 
be remarkable for the intelligence which inspires them ; but they 
are always ardent and to the point. The one hundred and eighty 
signatories to the Proclamation of the Plenii^otentiaries of the 
General Assembly of the Christians of Crete — ‘ done at tlie village of 
Ferrhae, Province of lIipi)okorona, (’retc*, the year of our Lord 1878, 
8—20 of July,’ took upon themselves the credit for much sad non- 
sense ; but their very unreason in this particular document testified 
to their earnestness. The^ were in no humour for reflection. ‘ In 
the name and in conformity with the wishes of the Christians of 
Crete,’ they write, ‘ struggling for liberty and national union with 
the mother country, Greece, tlie following proclamation was issued ; 

Wo, the undersigned, duly authorised l^leiiipotenliarieM of the (.’retail people, 
being telegraphically apjirised of the unjust lerdict of thr Berlin Congress con- 
cerning our cau«ie, consider it our duty at once to lodge our protest and mhke 
an appeal — not to History, which has us many -versions ns there ara nations 
and historians; not to the IjniverHal Conscience, which \uriesucc‘r>idiagto individual 
conception of right and wrong ; nor to Public Opinion, which, Pioleus-like, chaiig^s 
according to the inteiesls of publicists; but to That Power Whose Potions are 
manifest to all, even to Darwinists and Fire-worshippera (I’arsces), who, although 
denying the producing cause, cannot deny the visible effects. We, therefore, appeal 
to That Power, Whose most evident and qiiasi-miraculous action we have all of us 
seen immediately after the unjust verdict of the Paris (’ongress of 1869 about 
Crete, &q. 

It is a long rigmarole, in the course of which Lord Beaconsfield 
(or rather, ‘the Oriental-Venetian intellect of the novelist Disraeli*) 
and the other members of the Berlin Congress are denounced in no 
veiy civil terms. • 

No wonder that such is the oflspring of the deliberations (of the Congress) 
when the most vital qu^^tions of the nations and peoples are entrusted to philo- 
kf^sts, poets, archseologists, antiquarians, lawyers and novelists — ^in short, to men 
not scientifically qualified: and when upon men not trained to natural and 
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physical sciences is imposed the task of settling' the most precious interests; both 
material and moral, of the human species. 

These Cretan writers are more judicious when they attempt to 
show that upon grounds of logic and political expediency it were 
well for Turkey if she were relieved of CretQ. They affirm that the 
utmost profit she* receives from the island is but 200,0002. per annum. 
This is, of course, a ridiculous revenue for a province about 3,300 
square miles in extent io yield. The anxieties that it also yields in 
abundant periodical crops muM prodigiously outweigh so trifling a 
sum. For (to quote from the* Cretan petition of 1866, to Kussia, 
England, and Franct^ severally, the words of which are still substanti- 
ally applicable), 

in order to keep the country in subjection; Turkey is obliged to retain an army and 
a fleet; and to spend enormous sums of money, without the result of much service to 
her; whereas (llrete, if united to Gret'ce, would confer great advantages on the 
whole Greek race, and would he able to embark on a system of civilisation. If 
the creation of an Hellenic kingdom has lor its object the regeneration of this 
people, Crete, which is a purely Hellenic countr}, would become one of its 
fouudntioii-btoni's. 

If the Sultan can b(* induced to forget the hurt done to 
his feelings and dignity by the Cretan Christians, and by those 
Europ(‘ans who charge him with gross tyranny in the island (a 
peculiarly irritating charge, since it is only ])ecause of his sensitive- 
ness to European opinion that he forljears from crushing the in- 
surgents after the emphatic sanguinary methods of his forefathers), 
he might do wor^c* for himself and his empire than try to negotiate 
a sale of (’rete to Greece. At twenty years' purchase, the island 
might bring him in 4,000,0002. ; a convenient little sum, which would 
surely pro\ e a very useful exchange for the cares of which the land 
has hitherto been mainly prolific. Greece may be earnestly recom- 
mended to make the offer to lii^ Majesty with all due delicacy. The 
opportunity could hardly be more auspicious, ‘ We can be happy 
only upon condition that we are united to Greece,’ say the Cretan 
Christians. It would be interesting to give circumstances the 
chance to show if these words have truth in them. Ours is no doubt 
a world in which majorities must dominate minorities. Else, we 
should like to say something on belialf of the Moslem minority in 
Crete, whose future is dark enough, whichever way events may go. 


Charles Eowardes. 
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PARTY PROSPRCTS. 


As a dissolution of Parliament approaches, politicians of all shades 
naturally begin to grow busy ; and considering the exceptional foot- 
ing on which parties stand opposed to each other in the present 
House of Commons, it is not surprising ‘that the comparative proba- 
bility of their remaining a^ they are or undergoing some modifica- 
tion or reconstruction should become a prominent topic of discourse. 
Closely connected with this subject is the significance of the bye- 
elections, which according to one extreme view amounts to nothing 
at all, and according to another points to little less than the dis- 
appearance of the Unionist majority and the destruction of the whole 
basis on which the Unionist alliance rests. On these two questions 
public interest has long been concentrated ; and, though it will 
shortly be diverted into other channels by the meeting of Parliament, 
the diversion will be only brief, and these two paramount uncertain- 
ties must still remain behind, like fortresses in the rear of an ad- 
vancing army, the source of constant and ever-growing anxiety. It 
may be well, therefore, to take advantage of the last opportunity 
afforded us before we are again absorbed in the discussion of particular 
measures to consider how we stand in regard to these two antecedent 
considerations, and to take stock of the political position before em- 
barking on the business of another Parliamentary year. 

Of the two questions before us, our answer to the first depends 
mainly on our answer to the second. For if the issue of the next 
general election should be what Mr. Gladstone anticipates, the 
Unionist party would necessarily have to be packed in a much smaller 
compass, with the probable result that the line of separation by 
which it is at present traversed would be totally effaced. On the 
other hand, should the Ministerial majority remain substantially un- 
broken, then the present disposition of parties might still continue, 
and no necessity arise for any immediate readjustment. But we have 
a third alternative to face, which is that the Unionist majority, with- 
out being swept away, may be so far reduced in numbers as to bring 
about a very balanced state of parties, in which case the possibility 
or expediency of keeping up the Unionist party in two divisions 
connected only by a single link would have to be seriously considered. 
And the question then arises whether it may not be wiser to consider it 
, beforehand, and to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of appeal- 
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ing to the people with one voice and under one flag in time to act 
on the decision so arrived at ere the shock of battle is upon us« It 
seems to me that a cautious and prudent statesman would answer this 
question in the affirmative, and that Lord Hartington would be act- 
ing up to his family motto quite as faithfully by seriously inclining 
his ear to it as by holding it at arm’s length*. 

It seems to be thought the best policy by the representatives of 
the Unionist party in general, whether in the press or on the plat- 
form, to make light of the loss of seats at what are called * bye-elec- 
tions ;* to attribute them to local or temporary influences, which will 
fade into insignificance before the great question of the day, when 
that is once more j)resented to the people on a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment ; and to assert confidently that, as ‘ the English nation ’ has 
declared once, so it may be trusted to declare again, in favour of the 
Unionist policy. This was the opinion c^jressed by I^rd Salisbury 
in his great speech'at Nottingham on the 26th of November last, and 
the same hoi>eful view has been repeatedly urged upon the public by 
the most influential organ of the Unionist press in London. It has 
been said that the verdict of the constituencies at bye-elections 
has often been reversed on an appeal to the people at large, and that 
therefore the same tiling may be expected to happen again ; and the 
Conservative victories which immediately preceded the downfall of 
Lord Beacon sfield’s Government have been quoted in support of this 
assertion. But the argument goes no farther than this, that bye- 
elections afford no invariable and infallible tgst by which we can 
foretell what is to follow at a general election. Instances of loyalty 
may occur when the prevailing feeling is one of disaffection, and 
instances of disaffection when the prevailing feeling is one of loyalty. 
But they prove nothing. There are two periods of about equal dura- 
tion -that is, from 1860 to 1865, and from 1869 to 1874 — during 
which the bye-elect if>ns went steadily against the Government of the 
day, with the result that in the one case they were confirmed, and in 
the other reversed, by the final judgment of the country. Lord 
Palmerston’s majority, never very large, had all but disappeared in 
1865. But the appeal to the people repaired all his losses and gave 
him a majority of sixty. During Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, 
seat after seat was lost by ministerial candidates till the immense 
Liberal majority was reduced by nearly one-half. Had the course of 
events ten years before pointed to any law or to any general rule in 
such matters, he ought to have held his own, and more too, in 1874. 
But we all know what occurred. In this case the bye-elections had 
only been faithful indications of a general chapge in public sentiment^ 
and the handwriting on the wall which foretold that Mr. Gladstone’s 
kingdom was taken away from him. 

Now to which of these two precedents are we to attach the greater 
weight ? I think certainly to the later of the two ; and for this reason* 
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To^srardB the end of the Parliament of 1859 the Conservative party 
were reckoning confidently on a return to power. Everything was 
pointing in that direction, when Lord Derby, unfortunately for his 
followers, made one of his imprudent speeches, which lost to the 
Conservatives the whole Boman Catholic vote. But for this we are 
justified in assuming tha't the bye-elections would not have been con- 
tradicted as they were. But, waiving this point, we can do no more 
than set the one piece of evidence against the other. The general 
election of 1880 was a puzzle then, and is a puzzle now. That the 
electors should have bottled up their discontent to the last moment, 
and then have let it off with an explosion which astonished half the 
world, though I offered some explanation of it at the time, in these 
pages, must always remain one of the curiosities of politics. But it 
does not help us much on the present occasion. A series of minor vic- 
tories may be followed by a great reverse, or a series of minor reverses 
by a great victory. But we cannot reat^on from the one to the other ; 
or say that the la^t is likely to occur because the fir&t did. And we 
must remember, finally, that Lord ReaconsfieldV bye gains during 
his tenure of power were not net gains, lie had no succession of 
winnings like Lord Palmerston's or Mr. Gladstone's losses. He did 
not even hold his own. 

The Government seemed, till latdy, to rely on the Irish question 
for the renewal of their present majority, and to consider that the 
public mind was so firmly made up on this one subject, that the 
fluctuations of opinio^ in a dozen constituencies were deserving of no 
serious consideration. The s j 'eeches recent ly d eli vered by Sir j\ li chael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Go.schen at the Colston anniversary show 
indeed that these two statesmen no longer believe Unionism to be 
the key of the situation. Lord Salisbury, however, does not seem to 
be of this opinion; and InV authority is necessarily so great that, 
even with two of his colleagues on my side, I feel guilty of great 
presumption in venturing to differ from him. But if the loss of 
Unionist seats is not attributable to any growing inclination towards 
Home Buie, to what is it to be ascribed ? What are the ‘ secondary 
motives’ and ‘the smaller que.st ions’ which have determined the 
result ? Are they not those very motives to which the Badicals are 
now appealing, and thohe very questions which they are now agitating, 
with a view to convince the working classes that they alone 
can solve them in a manner satisfactory to ‘ the people ’ ? Lord 
Salisbury assures us that all these questions will recede into the 
background when ‘the great critical matter’ is once more sub- 
mitted to them. Tim^ alone can show. Nobody really believes 
that the country is coming over to Home Buie. But I am afraid 
that an important section of it is beginning to be tired of the sub- 
ject, and is reverting to those earlier aspirations and associations 
which lay de^ in the hearts of the peasantry ' in 1885, and were only 
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overshadowed for a very little while by a question to which they 
were comparatively indifferent. If this has been a mere interlude, 
they wHl, now that it has passed away, turn back to the ideas which 
possessed them before it came upon the scene, and pick up the 
thread where they dropped it in 1 886. 

This, of course, is not true of the town population. Education 
'has done for them, in a comparatively short time, what it will take 
generations to do for the agricultural labourer. The town boy when 
he leaves school has various opportunities of keeping up, or of adding 
to, the knowledge he has gained there. He has lectures, reading- 
rooms, debating clubs, and constant conversation and communication 
with other minds. The village lad goes straight from the school-room 
to the plough, and forgets in two years what it took him five or six 
to learn. It is impossible to expect a man so reared to rise much 
above the material interests of the moment. Nobody has a more 
genuine esteem for the English peasantry than I have when they 
are left to their own unadulterated instincts. But ‘ it goes without 
saying ’ that they are easily led astray by manifestoes which promise 
to better their condition, and that questions of this nature occupy 
the first place in their esteem. If one man says to a hungry 
labourer, ‘ Come with me and save the British constitution,* and 
another, ‘(''ome with me, and I will give you a cut out 'of your 
neighbour’s leg of mutton,* which is he more likely to follow? The 
North Bucks election was lost to the Unionists through the allotment 
question ; and anyone who will promise to' do wh^t the local sanitary 
authority has there threatened to do is certain of support among the 
peasantr} . . 

It is wonderful to me to hear public men and public writers taking 
up this \iew of the question, and yet failing to go one step farther. 
They repeat what I have just said, with every appearance of satis- 
faction, seeming to think that the defeat of a Unionist, if not 
owing to sympathy with Home Kule, is hardly to be counted as a 
loss. But, granting that every one of the twelve seats carried by the 
Separatists during the last three years has been won on independent 
grounds lying outside of the Irish question, how does that mend 
matters? Mhat does it signify by what means Mr. Gladstone 
recovers his majority, when we know what use he will make of it ? 
Or are we required to believe that all these votes which have been 
given to the Grladstonian candidates because of their supposed 
sympathy with the social condition of the working classes will all 
be taken away again at a general election for the sake of ‘ the inte- 
grity of the Empire ’ ? , 

I confess I can believe nothing of the kind. It is iar more likely 
that many more votes will be given to them on the same grounds. 
1 do not believe that the newly ^awakened desires of the peasantry, 
the agrarian socialism instilled into them by Badical politicians, 
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can be counteracted at the present moment by their antipathy 
to Home Rule. It was rather outraged credulity than any in- 
tdligent appreciation of imperial interests which turned fbei^ votes 
in 1886. The returns of 1885 showed their real bias. When 
they found that nothing came of all the fine promises of which their 
self-constituted champions had been so lavish, they naturally turned 
their backs upon them. But all that is forgotten now, and they will 
be as ready to be duped two years hence as they were four years ago. 
The time may come — almost certainly will come — when they will 
be found in a different frame of mind ; when they will have learned 
something from experience, and when they will revert to that 
genial conservatism which is the natural tem[)erament of the rural 
population. But that time is not yet ; and during the interval we 
must be prepared to encounter a very strong current of Radicalism 
in the rural constituencies — not so strong but what it may be 
stemmed if the right means are used, but sure to prevail against a 
divided and heterogeneous party, weakened, if not paralysed, by 
internal jealousies and the memory of former feuds. The Radical 
party are fully alive to the situation, and are ready with a fresh 
programme. Having fought one battle and lost it on the Irish 
question, they hope to fight another and win it on the old field 
where they gained tjjeir last great victory. They are now in full 
retreat to that position; and the paity fight is once more coming 
back to its normal character of a struggle between the two opposing 
forces of society, the conservative and the destructive. 

We are all of us too apt to forget that the Radicalism of to-day 
is not the Radicalism of thirty years ago. Then it was a sect : 
now it is a party. Radicalism has stepped into the shoes of 
Liberalism, and has all the organisation, traditions, and associations 
of the old Liberal party at its disposal. It is now a regular and 
well-equipped political army, acting as an efficient Opposition, and 
led by experienced statesmen, who have held high office under the 
Crown and for many years possessed the confidence of the public. 
Never till within the l.ist few years have Radical principles had the 
support of such a party as this. They had previously been professed 
only by individuals and cliques. Now they are the creed of one of 
our two regularly organised parliamentary connections which expects 
to take its turn in the administration of public affairs. The class to 
which they can most powerfully appeal now possess votes which before 
they were without. Those who profess these principles know where 
their true strength lies, and practise a system of house-to-house pro- 
selytism, unscrupulous and indefatigable, which its adversaries find it 
impossible to emulate. How, then, is this powerful combination to be 
encountered — a partially disaffected peasantry, an organised Radical 
party, and a strong Irish contingent, if not so numerous in the next 
Parliament as it is in this, still numerous enough to be dangerous ? It 
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cannot be immediately met by bringing in measures to satisfy the 
■peasantry, because whatever the one side may offer, the other will offer 
something more, and, when they cannot do that, declare that the gift 
is worthless. To attempt to outbid the Badicals is perfectly useless. 
The trick will be found out in time, as it has been in the towns ; but I 
repeat that it will take time. And the present emergency admits 
of no delay. We have still a considerable proportion of the peasantry 
on the Conservative side, a still larger projmrtion of artisans, and 
an immense majority of the upper and middle classes. Yet, under 
certain conditions, even this combination has been powerless to avert 
defeat ; and if we ask the reason, there are plenty of experts to assure 
us that it has seldom had a fair ciiance ; that it is only here and 
■there that the Unionist party puts forth its full strengfth; and that 
old paify feelings and traditions are still very often too i)owerful 
for the sense of public duty which dictates jinited action in pursuit 
of a common olyect. The unanimity which prevails in Parliament 
between the leaders of the two sections is not reflected in the country. 
The old-fashioned provincial voter, whether liberal or Conservative, 
votes against his old colours with extreme reluctance. Where a 
Conservative is called on to support a Liberal I'nionist he sees in him 
only a Liberal ; and where a Liberal is called on to support a Conser- 
vative Unionist, he sees in him only a Conserva;live. This is not on 
account of any particular principles that either may happen to pro- 
fess, or any measures or policy he may recommend, but simply on 
account of llic name he bears ; and we believe that, if the truth were 
known, more votes have been lost to the Unionist party by this cause 
than by almost any other that could be mentioned. It is evident 
that we can only avert future defeat by endefivouring to mollify 
or remove the friction and irritation thus engendered. And it is 
equally certain that we cannot gi\e a point away; that we must 
cal ch up and make t he most of every element of conservatism that 
exists in Great Britain, so that no particle of force sliall be wasted; 
and at the same time it may bt' necessary to consider whether, for 
the sake of hearty and cordial co-operation, it may not be worth while 
to sacriflee something in the shape of numbers, which without such 
co-operation only breed a false security. 

That the intervention and active operation of these hereditary 
animosities, when the public safety so urgently demands the suspen- 
sion of them, is deeply to be regretted all must admit, except those 
who give the rein to them. They may be marks of grea.t narrow- 
ness, and examples only of the tenacity of ancient prejudices no 
longer in accordance with modern political conditions. They may 
be entitled to neither sympathy nor indulgence. But there they 
are. We cannot get rid of them; and that being the case, the next 
best thing is to turn them to good account, and make them, if 
possible, fight for us, instead of being hostile or inactive. 
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Such being the situation of affairs^ and such the difficulties and 
dangers which are before us, what are the new tactics which are 
to enable us to cope with them ? * A national party,’ say some. Let 
us briefly consider this suggestion. In the first place it is doubtful if 
the very people whom we wish to reach would understand what it 
means, or be willing to merge their distinct (’’onservative creed 
in any so vague and comprehensive a classification. In the second 
place, even if they were, it would only prove to my mind that 
the age of party wa'^ over, and that what was wanted was not a 
new party, but a new constitution. A very few words are all that 
is necessary on the first point. If by a national party is meant 
one which shall represent only what are called imperial interests, 
leaving everyone to think as he likes about such little trifles as 
the Church, the House of Lords*, the nationalisation of the land. 
Education, the Poor Law, &c., I say that no provincial politician 
would look at such a party for a moment. It would not give him 
what he wants. Put if the national party is only to be a new 
Conservative party under another name, J think we had much 
better stick to our old nomenclature, as the additional Liberals 
wlio might be attracted by changing it would no more than com- 
pensate for the lukewarmness engendered among Conservatives 
by being forced to #;acririce the flag. It may be said that in this 
case Sir Eobert Pt'cl would have done much better to adhere to the 
word Tory. But there is this immense difterenee between the tw'O 
situations. In th(‘*Tory i)arly was a mere shell. It was already 
a discredited party hr hire the Ke form Bill. The rjuarrel with Mr. 
Canning had dr lined away some of its best Mood, and alienated a 
great mass of inclejiendent public opinion. In the first reformed 
Parliament the old Tori(‘s were hardly a hundred strong. Toryism, 
in fact, as it was und(*rstood by the -vast majority of Sir Eobert 
Peel’s contemporaries, had in 1833 eeased to exist. A new party 
and a new name were wanted. But at the i)re<!ent moment the 
Conservatives are nearly half the House of Commons. Public opinion 
is leaning towards them more strongly every day. They are a 
vigorous and growing jjarty, replete with life and energy, and charged 
with the defence of institutions to which the nation, on the whole, 
is still attached ; a new name therefore is not wanted. It is impos- 
sible to argue from tlie Tories of 18,34 to the Conservatives of 1890. 

I say again, therefore, that I doubt whether the mere adoption 
of the word ‘ national ’ in lieu of the word ‘ coUwServative ’ would have the 
desired effect. But if, as J believe, the advocates of a national party 
use the word natioz^l in the wider signification of the two, then I con- 
fess I do not understand how the machinery is to work. To the working 
of our present system two parties are necessary, and here there would 
be only one. To the efficiency of that system a powerful Opposi- 
tion is necessary, and here there would be none at all. A combi- 
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nation of patriots seeing tlie true interests of the nation so clearly, 
and able to expound them so forcibly as to bring over the whole 
people to their side, with the exception of a few irreconcileables 
left to foam harmlessly round the base of the rock on which the 
edifice was reared, is a captivating idea, it must be granted, like 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. But we overlook the awkward fact that 
such a combination would not fit into our parliamentary constitution. 
If it represented tlie nation it would not be a party ; if it represented 
a party it would not be national. In the one case it would leave us 
very much as we are now, in the other it would swamp the whole 
system. Heaven knows I am not in love with that system. The 
abuse of it during the last twenty years has been enough to disgust 
its most ardent admirers. But it was not Mr. Disraeli alone who saw 
what would happen if the ]jart5r system were abolished. The calm, 
sober, and thoroughly parliamentary mind of Sir Robert Peel had 
arrived at the same conclusion. Parliamentary government, he said, 
was dependent upon party government ; that is, if the latter should 
collapse, the control over the ministers of the Crown must reside 
somewhere else than in the House of Commons. For what I know 
we may be travelling towards some such consummation. But are the 
advocates of a nati(»nal party prepared for it ? Are they proceeding 
with their <‘yes open ; or ar<* (hey only taking a phrase upon trust 
without looking below (lie surface? 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach hopes that before the next general 
election the two sections of the Unionists Will form one united party. 
This, however, may be accomplished in more ways than one. In 
1833, when Sir Uohert Peel mot the first reformed Parliament, the 
country was threatened with evils analogous, if not equal, to those 
which loom before us nt)W. How did that eminent statesman pro- 
pose to deal w’ith the emergency? He did very much what Lord 
Salisbury is now doing. H(* shook himself free from all suspicion 
of reaction, and taught his followers to do the same. He offered 
to the country a programme of useful and necessary measures, liberal, 
but not radical, and he offered them at the same time peace 
abroad, with a sound finance system at home. The offer was not 
immediately accepted. But as the true moaning of the Conservative 
policy sank into the public mind, as the ability and good sense of 
the Conservative leaders bc'came more and more conspicuous, inde- 
pendent men, brought up as Liberals, began one by one to lean 
towards the Conservative party, till at length the balance was 
completely clianged, and a preponderating weight of opinion declared 
itself on Sir Robert’s side. But the new Conservative party of 1835 
was a united and homogeneous party. The cautious men of business, 
the city men, the lawyers, the waverers among the aristocracy, whom 
Peel gradually attracted to his banner and welded into a compact 
mass with the country gentlemen, all called themselves Gonserva- 
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tives. Sir Robert Peel created a new^ public opiDion in the country. 
He convinced sober and reflecting men, to whatever party they 
belonged — Whigs, Liberals, or no party at all — that a Conservative 
Government and Conservative principles were for the real interest of 
the nation. They joined him without looking back, and the whole 
compact body, with ofle name and one faith, swept their opponents 
from the field. 

Now, with all rcsiiect for the motives which have prompted a 
different line of action, I would ask if the time has not arrived when 
the same thing should be done now, not by means of a national party, 
but of a reinforced and enlarged Conservative party, not ashamed of 
its name, aUd knowing that, as it represents one political theory of 
long standing in the world, so it must be prepared to meet another 
strung enough to dispute every inch of ground with it — ‘a foeinan 
worthy of its steel,’ and not to be defeated without strenuous <»xer- 
tions and perfect discipline. Instead of a partnership with Liberals 
on the give-and-take principle, with an understanding that the 
Government measures are to be half-Liberal and half- Conservative, 
would it not be better to endeavour to convince them that, a 
Conservative Government being the only security wt* can have 
against acknowledged dangers, they should at once call them- 
selves Conservatives, and fight under that bn oner, without any 
stipulations or conditions? A conservative policy, if WTong, can 
always be amended ; a destructive policy never. The progress of 
reform during the l^st fifty* years has been so rapid and continuous that , 
even if more is wanted, we can afford to wait. If it is necessary tc> 
the stability of a Unionist Government that all men who wish well to 
it should call themselves Conservatives, why should such well-wishers 
hesitate ? The Conservative party has passed through its period of 
probation, to the thorough satisfaction of Lord Hartington jmd all 
who act with him. If keeping up the distinction between the two 
sections, wdth different names, colours, and traditions, is becoming a 
source of weakness, what does patriotism plainly dictate? Lord 
Hartington has given excellent reasons for thinking that the main- 
tenance of this line of demarcation is a source of strength ; and if 
all his party in the country had been like himself, so it would have 
been. But unluckily they are not, and there is some excuse for • 
them after all. The English people have so long been accustomed to 
act through the machinery of party that they have become thoroughly 
wedded to the system, and scarcely feel at home outside of it. Lord 
Hartington thought that by his remaining at the head of a distinct 
following, resistance, to Home Rule could be made to look more like 
the act of the nation, and less like the act of a party, than if he and 
his went to swell the ranks of the Conservatives, ^lien the Unionist 
alliance was first formed, there was everything to be said for this 
view. But as time has gone on experience seems to tell against 
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it. What Unionism gains in extension bj Lord Hartington’s system 
it loses in intension. What it gains in comprehension it loses in 
solidity. Does not the Liberal Unionist leader remember a famous 
passage in the speech of Sir George Comewall Lewis on the vote 
of want of confidence in Lord Derby’s Government moved by the 
Marquis of Hartington in 1859 ? Sir G. Cornewall Lewis then said — 

1 fully admit that tlio motion was a party move. But 1 must be permitted to 
remark that all great questions in this House have been decided by party moves. 
A parliamentary system can only be conducted by tluj combined operation of parties. 
... If we look back to former times, we shall see that all great questions — the 
Reform Bill of 1832, (^atholic Emancipation, and the Repeal of the Com LawSf 
all those great changes by wliich our social condition has been improved — were 
dealt w'ith in the way of party moves; and whatevtT amelioration is to be expected 
in our present slate mu^t, according tq the constitution of the House of Commons, 
proceed from tlie same source. 

These words are well worthy of TiOrd •Hartington’s attention. 
Party is an established and recognised instrument with which the 
people of this country have long been familiar, and of which they 
understand the use. It is not a system to be admired in the abstract, 
but the country is not ripe for the abolition of it. The great 
majority of the electors prefer to work upon the old lines ; and it seems 
to me that Lord Hartington and his friends should now seriously 
consider whether they cannot accommodate themselves to an organi- 
sation which it is clearly too soon to supersede, yet at the same 
time highly dangerous to neglect. There are many Liberal Unionists 
to whom it would be no sacrifice of principle whatever to call them- 
selves Conservativeh ; and in this respect, be it remembered, the two 
parties are not on equal terms. Many men who were Liberals as 
against exclusive principles are Conservat ives as against revolutionary 
principles. Now that all danger from the first has passed away, and 
the second alone remain to be combated, such men in calling 
themselves Conservatives would be only calling themselves what 
they really are. We were Lil)erals, they might say, when it was 
necessai-y to be Liberals; we are Conservatives when it is necessary 
to be Conservatives. We have abolished what it was desirable to 
abolish, we will preserve what it is desirable to preserve. In the 
one case one name, in the other another, is appropriate to the posi- 
tion we occupy. Now, it is obvious that the very same reasons which 
make it easy and natural for a Liberal to call himself a Conservative 
make it impossible for a Conservative to call himself a Liberal. 
That is not the change of name that is required. It would not 
represent the transition which is actually taking place ; it would be 
a misnomer and an anachronism. The reaction *is in the opposite 
direction. Between sixty and seventy years ago, the situation was 
reversed, and Tories who thought that their old creed had done its 
work had no hesitation in calling themselves Liberals. They called 
themselves what they really were. But when Toryism was in full 
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vigour it did not change its name to suit its new allies. The 
enlarged party opposed by Mr. Pitt to the Revolutionary movement 
was still the Tory party. The enlarged party opposed by Sir Robert 
Peel to the new Radicalism was still the Conservative party. The 
party with whom the Peelites united themselves after 1852 was still 
the Liberal party. No new title is wanted now any more than it 
was then. To require the Conservatives to renounce a name which 
expresses so exactly the part they are called upon to pjay seems 
absurd. 

The Conservative party, reinforced by the infusion of new blood, 
would appeal to the constituencies on stronger ground than was 
occupied by the Conservatives in 1841. At that date the Radical 
party, though their theories had ali;eady alarmed the middle classes 
and provoked a Conservative reaction, was not immediately formi- 
dable ; while in many (juarters a belief existed that these theories 
were meant only for show, and would never be reduced to practice. 
The public now know better. They know what the Radicals mean, 
and what they are resolved to do. Conservatives can now appeal to 
experience ; and with this great point in their favour they should be 
able to secure a substantial, a permanent, and a homogeneous majority. 
Their measures have already secured the confidence of impartial and 
independent men ; and I cannot see that such a triumph as crowned 
the efforts of Sir Robert Peel is beyond their reach, if they work for 
it with equal wisdom. 

Such I take "^to be the kind of fusion, and the kind of national 
party, which Lord Salisbury had in his mind when he spoke upon the 
subject at Nottingham. He said very wisely that it could not be 
called into being at the will of any party leader, or even by the direct 
appeal of any ixilitical organisation. It must grow spontaneously, 
like the wild flowers : the seed must be carried hither and thither 
by the winds, till society at large is impregnated with it. This, of 
course, does not mean that nobody is to take the initiative. When 
all are ready somebody must move first, and if the pear is not ripe 
at this moment it will not be long before it is. 

We shall find it in the long run extremely difficult to detach the 
Irish question from the other great questions of the day, and to make 
it exclusively national while all the rest are more or less connected 
with parties. I believe if the Union is to be preserved, it must 
be as part of the whole constitutional fabric, and that it must be 
saved in company with those other institutions and principles which 
it is the Conservative mission to maintain. All the evidence that 
comes up to us from the scenes of the Unionist defeats seems 
to point to this conclusion. Each side thinks more of its name, its 
colours, and its old subjects of contention than it does of the union 
with Ireland ; and, unless its support of the last can be made to 
harmonise witli the first, its efforts will be lukewarm and uncertain. 
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Party nomenclature aside, the maintenance of the Act of Union is a 
distinctly Conservative policy, and &lls naturally into the hands of 
Conservatives. I cannot help thinking that it must stand or &11 
with the whole Conservative system, and that it is perilous to reject 
at such a moment an established political agency to which, according 
to Sir O’. C. Lewis, we owe all the best resufts that the House of 
Commons has accomplished. 

The constituencies, as Mr. G-oschen says, in full agreement with 
Lord Salisbury, must be allowed to fight the battle in their own way. 
Any attempt to alter the formation under a heavy fire is likely to 
result in discomfiture. What has recently occurred in the central 
division of Birmingham illustrates the general feeling clearly enough. 
If we attempt to run counter to it we shall do more harm than good. 
What is wanted is a powerful Conservative party in which those who 
have always belonged to it, and hold all its doctrines, shall fight side 
by side with tliose who believe it to be the best party for present 
emergencies, and who in that belief are willing to join its ranks, bear 
.its name, and acquiesee, for the time being at all events, in its prin- 
ciples of government. Such was the party, and such the public 
opinion, which r«dlied round the Government of ]Mr. Pitt, and sup- 
ported it st(‘adily through the Great War. Such was the party which 
stemmed the tide of Kadicalism after the first Eeform Bill, and kept 
the foe at bay for thirty years. And my own conviction is that it 
only requires a little more courage and firmness on the part of the 
Conservatives to ensure the same result how. Jhere are probably 
thousand^ of independent liberals quite ready for such a step. 
Thousands of men who have long slumbered peacefully under the 
banner of old-fisliioned liberalism must have woke up to the fact 
that their old creed has now become nothing but a name, and that the 
ground which it formerly occupied has been seized by a new party 
bent on the attainment of objects not merely inconsistent with, but 
diametrically oppo&ed to, the principles represented by J^ord Harting- 
ton. This party is a l eal party— a young party— and a strong party, 
and if it is to be successfully opposed, where is the resistance to 
come from ? For tlie time being, at all events, the via media is 
submerged. The office of arbitrator claimed by Lord Hartington for 
the Whigs is in abeyance. The Conservative party oflFer the only 
organisation, the only strength, the only tradition capable of resisting 
the progress of opinions fatal, as such men believe, to the integrity of 
the emiiire, the maintenance of public credit, the freedom of industry 
and capital, and that security for property of all kinds on which the 
power, the character, the wealth, and the commerce of this great 
country are entirely dependent. I am not going to argue these 
points — I say that is what thousands of the old school of Liberals 
are really thinking. They see plainly enough in what direction the 
Liberalism of the day tending — the new Liberalism, which is 
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Badicalism. They must recognise the fact, if they will but open 
their eyes and look about them, that there is no one to resist it but 
the Conservatives. To dangle a ‘ national * party before their eyes is 
only to drag a red herring across the line, and to lead them away 
from the one path in which they can be of real service. 

Can Lord Hartington or anyone else suppose that Home Rule will 
pass away like au evil dream, and leave everything as it was before, 
when the old Liberalism shall be brought back in triumph, and the 
King enjoy his own again? It is impossible. Home Rule might 
pass away, but the newly consolidated Radical party would not have 
passed away. That would still remain, with a i)rohtTiptive title to 
the position which it had held so long a'^ the official oj^ponent of 
Conservatism, and recognised as such by the whoh‘ party of organic 
change both in and out of Parliam'ent. We may remember what 
took place in 1791, wh^n the Whig party had to choose between 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. Burke was an old Whig, as Lord Hartington 
is an old Liberal. He represented the original principles of the 
Whig party far more faithfully than his rival. Yet tlie Whig party, 
as a body * decided that Mr. Fox had maintained ‘ the pure doctrines 
by which they were bound to act together ; * and Mr. Burke and his 
friends no longer found a jdace among them. That is what would 
happen again. And if Lord Hartington is ever to be the leader of 
a party, it is a Conservative i>arty that he must lesid. 

Those persons who desire that the existing order of society and the 
principal institutions of the country should remain substantially upon 
their present footing are Coiiser\atives and if they are a majority of 
the nation they should be able to give effect to their convictions. They 
can only do so, however, by internal union, and by throwing off those 
obsolete prejudices and antipathies which now divide them into two 
camps, giving au advantage to their oj>ponents which may be 
turned to fatally good account if the gap is much longer left open. 
On the other hand, if a majority of the people are not Conservatives, 
and do desire organic changes, they, too, will sooner or later have 
their own way, and no combination, reconstruction, or other political 
strategy will avail to stop them. But for cither Conservatism or 
Unionism to hope to triumph with an army divided against itself, 
of which the two sections, more mindful of the past than of the 
present, co-operate with reluctance and start asunder with alacrity, 
and who, behind a thin veil of cordiality, still brood over the cmber.^ 
of an ancient quarrel, is sheer infatuation. If there are any members of 
the Unionist party who regard the alliance as a mere truce, to expire 
when its immediate object has been obtained or abandoned, and who, 
all the time they are working together, are looking forward to the 
moment when they will be at liberty to cut each other’s throats, 
the sooner we get rid of them the better. We may have a long 
' morning Chronicle^ May Ji^ 3701. 
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straggle before us. If we lose the next general action the war will 
not be over. There is Soignies behind Waterloo, and I question 
whether anything but a hearty sympathy with the general aims and 
objects of the Conservative party will be sufficient to sustain the 
spirit of the troops under the ^duous conflict which it is idle to 
deny may still await them. ITnionism alone will not do it. 

One word more. We have heard a good deal of the sacrifices that 
have been made both by Conservatives and Liberals for the sake of 
the one great object which unites them. I think we have heard too 
much. If Home Kule be all which they say it is, neither side should 
demand any price for doing what is only their duty. I think it 
would be easy to show that the sacrifices made by the Conservatives 
have been far more important and more vital than any which have been 
made by the Liberals. But there should be no bargaining in the 
matter. If either party has given gold for brass, it cannot be helped 
now. Nothing should have been asked at all. But at all events this 
much may be said ; that whatever concessions have been made by 
the (hnservatives, whether great or small, necessary or unnecessary, 
they should make it so much the easier for Liberals to call themselves 
Conservatives, and reduce the chief difficulty in the way of a com- 
plete fusion to the smallest possible dimensions. 

If we could only keep Unionism and domestic questions entirely 
distinct; if it could be an understood thing that, while the 
Unionist alliance lasted, no legislation affecting political princi- 
ples should be undertaken or suiq)orted by the •Government ; and 
that wheu it was dissolved, each party should stand where it did 
before, the relations between the two would, of course, be simple 
enough. If we are told, as we sometimes are, that the present 
Government is in power for the siike of Unionism, and not for the 
sake of Conservatism, as little is it in power for the sake of Liberalism. 
If it must not bring in Conservative measures, as little may it bring 
in Kadical measures ; the conclusion being what we have suggested, 
that, strictly speaking, it should bring in neither. But, as that is 
impossible, it has to make the best compromise it can. Hence the 
difficulty of discussing Conservative prospects with perfect clearness 
and directness. An alliance which was formed for one object, and 
one object only, becomes inevitably mixed up with others with which 
it has no logical connection. But the main conclusions which I wish 
to submit to public opinion admit of being stated pretty plainly, and 
they are these : — that we ought not to rely on the popular antipathy 
to Home Rule for a majority at the next election ; that the party 
which must ultimately stand in the breach must be a Conservative 
party, with words inscribed upon its banner which shall command the 
confidence of all its members ; that many independent Liberals may 
in time be brought over to this party, so as to give it a permanent 
majority ; and that a ‘ national party,’ in the only sense in which it is 
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any novelty, while offering few attractions to the rank and file of 
either side, would, if by any chance it was successful, destroy party 
altogether. 

If parties are to survive they must rest on certain definite and 
distinctive principles^ marking them off clearly from their rivals 
or opponents. We are all Nationalists. But a Conservative party 
largely recruited from those classes which in its palmy days constituted 
the chief strength of old Liberalism, would possess a sufficiently 
marked idiosyncrasy to satisfy the great mass of politicians who love 
to stand upon their own ground ; wliile at the same time it would be 
confronted by enemies sufficiently strong to make union essential to 
its safety, without being strong enough to extort undesirable com- 
promises. 

T. K. Kebbel. 
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DANTE 

AND THE ^ NEW REFORMATION: 

When we remember tliai for centuries Catholics tortured Protestants, 
and that in their turn Protestants tortured Catholics, in the sacred 
name of religion — a religion, too, supposed to be founded on Divine 
love — and that they are still ready to rend* one another, metaphori- 
cally speaking (and to join together in rending ‘the infidels’), on 
account of their religious beliefs, it is really very curious and encou- 
raging to find tlial they can ne\erthelebs lie down amicably together, 
like the lion and the lamb, in the presence of Dante, the religions 
poet, notwithstanding that the framework of liis great poem is com- 
pacted of the very elements that elsewhere have made the two sects 
irreconcilable. Each sect seems to find in him its special inter- 
preter. Naturally they have a good deal of quiet mutual contempt 
for each other’s interpretations of the interpreter; but, on the whole, 
they disagree not more unainiably than other litdrary disputants, and 
there are no threats of eternal damnation for any heresies. The 
Positivists and Agnostics have also taken ‘ the pre-eminent poet ’ as 
their prophet, so that to-day he may be said to focus all the conflict- 
ing rays of religious thought in the Wehtem world. 

Nothing would ])robably have surprised the poet himself so much 
as the idea that he might one day prove to be the missing link between 
belief, r<‘sting on theological dogmas, and a coherent social faith^a 
social faith dependent on the whoh* range of the past and looking to 
the future with unstinted hope, tempered by a great awe of the 
Eternal and of the t^verlasting reign of Laws, whereof Science is the 
handmaiden, and not necessarily divorced from a deep mystical ten- 
dency, for it will be nourished by the Bible and by all poetry of a 
‘high seriousness,’ as ]Mi. Matthew Arnold has pointed out. 

The situation is not only curious, it is suggestive of possibilities. 
For there is no more noteworthy phenomenon amongst the forces 
that are at work, moulding the thought of our time, than the ex- 
traordinary increase in Dante’s influence during the last forty years — 
especially in England and America. It will probably be well within 
the mark to say that there are hundreds of readers of the Divma 
Gomnnedia to-day for every single reader that there was when Dean 
Church published his well-known scholarly essay in 1850. And this 
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increase has taken place, be it remembered, precisely io the period 
during 'which the respect for theological — or ecclesiastical — dogmas 
has been most rapidly decaying, when it might naturally have been 
expected that the poem would have lost much of its constraining 
power over the minds and consciences of its readers, owing to the fact 
that the vast majority of them has ceased to believe in the corporeal 
realities of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. How, then, is the increase 
to be accounted for ? No doubt it is to some extent due to the cheap 
editions of Longfellow’s translation, for the readers of to-day are not 
confined to the small circle of Italian scholars. They form a wide 
public. Then it is a religious book which stands on its intrinsic 
merits, as the Bible perhaps may some day stand. Every one is 
permitted to put his own interi>retation on the whole scheme and 
on every incident in it — to adapt its teachings to his own personal 
idiosyncrasy — and to believe only that which seems to him reasonable 
to believe. Whatever creeds a man may be brought to recite, he will 
never practically believe more than that ; but the possibilities of belief 
will, of course, vary, as human minds vary — that which appears per- 
fectly reasonable to one person often appearing in the highest degree 
unreasonable to another. What all sects claim, in reading Dante, 
is untrammelled freedom of the reason as well as of the imagination. 
Hence the interpretations are as numerous as the readers— but no 
reader goes empty away. There is matter for all. 

It is true that Dante was professedly a great theologian — but he 
was something rnoit'. He was above all things an epoch-making poet, 
who ‘carried a light behind; ’ and he is the true prophet of the New 
Reformation, because he shows us how a revelation is made, and why 
it ia made. In the Comedy we not only see the etfect produced, but 
we are taken behind the scenes (no to speak) and are shown the 
means by which it is produced. The pulleys and the properties are 
all laid bare. The poet has triumphed by the unic^ue power of con- 
vincing mankind that a mortal, suflBcieutly moved by his theme, can 
by mere force of genius arrogate to himself and can have a jcorded to 
him the attributes of the Deity. He felt, as all the prophets from 
Moses onwards had felt before him, that the way to penetrate and 
enthral the hearts and consciences of his hearers was to bring them a 
special message direct from the Eternal. It was a device : ‘ une pensee 
de la jeunesse realisee par Tage mur;’ and in Dante’s case it is open 
to us to accept the message with the consciousness of the device— a 
device which was worthy of his genius, and his genius w'as equal to it. 

No such superbly audacious undertaking had ever been attempted 
before. Not that the idea was new — no world-famous idea is, 
every matured conception being the result of a long process of 
development ; but the method of its application w'as new. Other 
prophets, seers, and poets, before and since, have visited in imagination 
the kingdoms of the dead ; but the great Florentine was the first, and 
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will probably be the last, to undertake the delivery of what are sup- 
posed to be the everlasting judgments of a personal God, not only on 
mankind in general, nor only on the great historical characters of the 
past, but on named individuals contemporary with his own life, on 
his personal enemies as well as on his personal friends, on the living 
as well as on the dead. He was the first, and the last, to describe the 
spirits of the departed as engaged not only in suffering torments or 
singing hallelujahs, but apparently as still more deeply interested in 
the political and social questions of the day in Florence, and not 
unmindful of the personal fortunes and character of the poet Dante nor 
of their own literary productions. Brunetto Latini, in taking farewell 
of Dante in TTell, touchingly says, ‘ Commended unto thee be my 
IHoro, in which I still liv^v amd no more T ask.’ The great desire of 
all the s[)irits is to have their fgimt* re-established in the world, quite 
oblivious of the practical inconsistency, from the theological point of 
view, of llie same man describing their tortures in Hell and at the 
same time ^ettiTig them right with mankind. Bocca degli Abati is 
Ihe onlyoni' who s(h'^ tliis logical diflSculty, and acknowledges that 
the le^^ that may be said of him the better it will be. But these are 
dc^taiJ". The plan of the Comedy results in a bold — perhaps an 
unconsciously bold — attempt to show that when the assumed divine 
voice speaks in the language of men it is in reality the exalted 
human voice.^ one of the most exalted of these voices has said, 
in language that will endure as long as the human race endures, 
‘ The 1feave}i*i declare the glory of God, and the firTnament showeth 
His handiw(»rk.' The only atheist, or infidel, is the*man whose soul is 
dead to that declaration, which contrasts the infinite greatness of the 
Eternal with the infinite littleness of man, and it is the function of 
all poets of a high ^eri(»usnes'' to act as interpreters between the 
Eternal and mankind. 

And now let the* orthodox Protestant Dean of St. Paul’s tell us 
liow Dant»*’s attempt has succeeded. Writing of the Comedy he uses 
these phrases : * It is at once the mirror to all time of the sins and per- 
fections of men, of the judgment and grace of God. . . . History is 
indeed viewed, not in its ephemeral look, but under the light of God’s 
final judgment .s, . . . and that which Dante held up before men’s 
awakened and captivated minds was the verity of God’s moral govern- 
ment,* 

What more can be said for prophet or apostle ? But no one now 
asserts that the Comedy is directly inspired — of divine origin — in 
the sense that such claim is asserted for the Scriptures. What, 
then, is the exact meaning of Dean Church’s words ? The answer, 
surely, is that when we analyse what is here meant by the judgment 
and grace of God, we shall find that it resolves itself into a specially 

> < Tlic Scripture condescends unto jour faculties, and feet and hands to Gk>d 
attributes, and means something else.’ (Par. iv. 43.) 
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enlightened and elevated human judgment and grace. In fact, it is 
neither more nor less than the judgment and grace of the man Dante. 
No doubt Professor Hnxley would be as ready as Dean Church to 
attribute an exceptional spiritual power to Dante — as well as to 
Moses, Ezekiel, and St. John. The Professor probably would say 
that the only differenee among them is one of degree, not of kind — 
and it is difficult to understand, from the language quoted above, 
what further difference the Dean sees. Now, if the difference be- 
tween the inspiration of the Scriptures and the inspiration of a work 
of human genius like the Divine I'oinedy can be narrowed down to 
a difference of degree, the path of the New Kefi>rrnation will be made 
easier. For the object to be gained is the liberty of interpreting the 
Bible with the same freedom as the Comedy may be inter] )reted — 
each reader believing in that part of it which is conformable witli his 
reason and with the best thought, and with the social sanctions of the 
time. No ordinary reader of th«* (>ome«ly c-oiisiders himself to be 
bound by any paiticular judgment of Dante’s wliich may seem to 
him to be contrary to that tliought and to those hanctions. It is 
otherwise with the Dantologist, a.s it is witli the Theoh>gist. Dean 
Church, for instance, says that ‘he who could tell her story bowed 
to the eternal law, and dared not save Francesca.^ ^"by, then, it 
may be asked, did he dare to save Cuni/.z.i ? The liistorical evidence 
(such as it is) does not seem to disclose much difference between the 
virtues of the two ladies, and if there be any, it is in favour of Fran- 
cesca.* That which was oternal law in the one ca^^e ought certainly 
to remain eternal* in the other. But Dante consigns the one to 
eternal torment (and, oddly enough, she is the only (’hristian woman 
in his Hell), and the other to eternal Iw^atitude, hccause —it hapjiens 
to suit his dramatic purposes. Again, wliy should the great spirit of 
Virgil be left in limbo, ‘ where, without hope, he lives on in desire,’ 
whilst the Trojan Kipheus is relegated to an lumoured place in 
Paradise, although neither of them had the heiieht of that baptism 
‘which is the portal of the faith we hold’? 

The truth is that it is impossible for us to take the -e judgments 
literally. We must always bear in mind tliat the Comedy is a 
fourteenth- century drama, and in the nineteenth century it re(]uires 
to be translated into our language, just as the miraculous portions 
of the Bible require to be translated. For examjje, the damnation 
of Boniface the Eighth may have been necessary, or expedient, as 
a dramatic incident, whether considered from Dante’s personal or 
from his political point of view ; but how can we think of it seriously 
as God’s final judgment? The words are easily written, but the 
idea is difficult to seize. For is not God — the God of battles — 
liable to be appealed to by both sides in a conflict ? Boniface would, 
without doubt, and with great show of reason from his point of view, 

^ Cunizza coaid scarcely have said, * Qnesti, ctic raai da tno non fla diviso ; ’ she 
would ha\c had to il»c the plural — ‘Che torse parria forte ul vostro vnlgo.* 
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have made an earnest appeal to his God against the gross impiety of 
the whole conception and execution of the Comedy — against the 
revolutionary audacity of the layman who had dared' to usurp the 
Papal prerogative and to lock and unlock at his own will the gates 
of HeU, Purgatory, and Paradise — even in a vision. For it is 
evident that the vision of a man of genius is capable of being 
regarded as ^ history viewed, not in its ephemeral look, but under 
the light of God’s final judgments.’ * 

It remains, indeed, a great puzzle for the lay mind to understand 
how stringent Churchmen are not more affected, and afflicted, by the 
savour of sacrilege in Dante’s whole treatment of his theme. There 
is in truth no escape from a logical impasse. If the Comedy is to 
be regarded in the same light as any other human drama (say HaWn 
let, Lear, or Faust), it is undoubtedly a very ruthless satire on 
the pretensions of the Popes and the Church, showing their insig- 
nificance as compared with the pretensions of the poet. If, on the 
other hand, it is to be regarded as something more than human (and 
there is evidence that Dante wished it to b<^ so regarded,® and many 
have so regarded it ), th(‘n we are driven to admit an authority infi- 
nitely more binding than any tliat the Church can lay claim to, because 
the message from the heavenly powers conveyed by him is more 
specific, more circumstantial, and more personal than any previous 
message, whether by the mouth of Moses, Ezekiel, or St. John. The 
Church must choose which horn of the dilemma to be impaled on. 
If on the one, we are not surprised that, within twenty years of his 
death, the poet’s ashes had a very narrow escape of being exhumed 
and scattered to the winds as those of a heretic ; if on the other, the 
marvel is that his revelation is not accepted as the most directly 
divine message ever delivered, and that St. Dante does not take his 
jilace as at least the equal of St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul. 

]M. Ozanam, the orthodox Catholic Dantologist, is amusing in his 
way of dealing with the difficulty. ‘Si Dante appr&cia mal la 
piete de St. Celestine, 1(» zele impetueux de Boniface VIII, la science 
de Jean XXII, ce fut imprudence et col6re, ce fut erreur et faute et 
non pas heresie.* There is a <iuaint humour in the phrase ‘ apprida 
mal^ when we bear in mind the virulent language in which the 
misdoings of these Popes are recorded, and that two of them are 
chiefly known to popular fame outside the Catholic world by 
Dante’s damnation of them. Then there is poor Pope Anastasius 
also in Hell, ‘ whom out of the right way Photinus drew ’ — but Dr. 
Ddllinger assures us that Anastasius was guiltless of any lapse from 
the true faith. What a reflection it is on theological pretensions 
when a Pope can be eternally damned by one eminent theologian 
and certified as sound by another! It would be ludicrous if it 
were not so serious. The fact is that a Pope with whom he did not 
agree seems to have been to Dilute like a red flag to a bull. He has 

■ Par. X. 27, and xxv. 1. 
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placed three of them irredeemably in Hell, and Clement the Fifth is 
relegated to the same hot place {pozzetto\ where Nicholas the Third 
is waiting for 'Boniface, whilst Adrian the Fifth is expiating the sin 
of avarice in Purgatory, Martin the Fourth is expiating the sin of 
gluttony, and there is not a single Pope in Paradise.^ Now, what- 
ever may have been the faults and failings of these Popes in life, 
they all died in the bosom of the Church, repenting of their sins, 
receiving absolution and extreme unction ; and one would have 
thought that no deadlier blow could be struck at the authority of the 
Church than the doffing aside of all these solemn rites and mysteries 
on the independent judgment of a lay poet. And the same argument 
may be applied to the admission of the excommunicated Manfred 
and the pagan Cato to Purgatory, as well as of Kipheus to Paradise. 
Which are we to take as Grod’s final judgment, Dante’s or the Church’s, 
when Dante damns and the Church canoniBe^ ? The difficulty can 
only be solved by the old device of reading with one eye open and 
the other shut : and so T suppose the Churchmen manage to solve it. 

General readers, however, happily for themselves and for their 
appreciation of everything best worth appreciating in the poem, need 
not be troubled with these difficulties ; for they may believe Dante 
to have been a man of transcendent genius, with a mighty message 
to deliver to the world in the fourteenth century, who used the device 
of a vision of the unseen as the most powerful vehicle for delivering 
that message. It would have been impossible for him to have struck 
so hard or so deep without the intervention of supernatural agency, 
for the age was one which cast every serious thought into a religious 
mould — the age following St. Louis, when the last crusade had Juht 
been accomplished, when miracles were of daily occurrence, when the 
end of the world was still looked for as imminent, and when Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise were realities such as can scarcely be con- 
ceived of by the men of to-day. 

But, although it was an age that after the lapse of six centuries 
we have the proud privilege of cliaracterising as gronsly super- 
stitious (what age is not to the age six hundred yrars later?), it 
was also one of th(‘ most interesting ejx)chs in the world’s history 
— an epoch vibrating with new life, intellectual, political, religious, 
and artistic. After the long sleep of over a thousand years the 
laity were beginning to recover tlieir freedoni of thought. The 
lawyers were everywhere x‘itting themselves against the clergy. 
The two great institutions that had between them governed the 
Western world for more than ten centuries (the Holy Homan Em- 
pire and the Holy Homan Church) wer<‘ grappling in death-throes. 
The spirit of nationality was crystallising in France and in Eng- 
land, and the bases of representative and constitutional government 
were being laid, the very forms of which still endure in England 

* Gregory is mentioned, but only to be set right by Dante on a point of doctrine. 
Par. xxviii. 133. * 
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to this day. Dante, not knowing, stood at the fountain-head of this 
stream, which, issuing through the Reformation in England and the 
Revolution in France, broadened out into the wide river of American 
Independence, opening a new industrial era of great hope to man- 
kind. In the intellectual world Roger Bacon ^^had already laid the 
foundation for bis great namesake's superstructure, and had driven 
the first nails into the coffin of theological dogmas. 

Upon this surging * sea of being * was launched the Comedy — like 
the Ark upon 'the waters after the Deluge — and an appreciative 
re-born world instinctively and gratefully christened it Divine. It 
is still divine in the New Reformation’s sense of the term, for it 
is the divine-human. All future ages will pay due tribute to 
the genius with which the Poet worked out his conception, but we 
$.hall never form a just idea df the man Dante unless we recog- 
nise that he had his full share of human errors and weaknesses, just 
as the Psalmist David had. The one was an impassioned Italian 
poet and prophet (and it needs an Italian to comprehend his nature 
as well as his intellect), the other was an impassioned Hebrew prophet 
and poet, and both of them had the defects of their qualities— defects 
which must never be forgotten. They were merciless and unforgiving 
to their enemies, capable of any injustice where their own egoistic 
preferences were crossed ; but, whether by reason of, or in despite 
of, their defects of character, they both knew how to sound the depths 
of the human heart, its capabilities for good and evil, its great 
yearnings. They were both men of sorrows and* acquainted with 
sin, and consequently they were able to let shafts of light down into 
the secret places of men’s souls. And this is the characteristic 
attribute of the great seer, whether he be a Hebrew prophet, a Greek 
tragedian, a Roman poet, a Christian apostle, or a Dante. He must 
have the eye to penetrate the eternal truths of life, and the real 
motives which actuate human conduct, to see things as they are, 
disengaged from the conventional point of view of the day. The 
motto of the Comedy might be taken from St. Francis : * What every 
man is in the eyes of God, that he is and no more.’ The God within 
each man knows what that is. 

How many are efltocmed great kings up there 
Who here shall bo like unto swine in mire, 

Ijeaving behind them horrible dispraises.^ 

But look thou, many crying are, Christ I Cbiist 1 
Who at the judgment shall be far less near 
To Him thon some shall be who know not Christ. 

* It is iiotewoithy that Dante never mentions Roger Baedh's name. 

• Note especially the case of Guido da llontefeltro— the ‘rtmian/o slorieo* of ‘the 
promise long and the fulfilmont short.' On the face of it, it is ridieulons to .suppose 
that Boniface —wlio is described by Dante as a fox, and was undoubtedly n very accom- 
plished Italian inti iguer— would seek for such ingenuous and childlike advice. It is 
said that the story is not mentioned by any contemporary. ^ Tn/. \iii. i9. 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 15G. Z 
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Such Christians shall the Ethiop condemn. 

When the two companies shall be divided, 

The one for ever rich, the other poor, 
lyhat to ifour kings may not the Persians say, 

When they tliat volume opened shall behold 
In which are written down all their dispraises ? ® 

et not Dame Bertha nor Ser Martin think, 

Seeing one steal, another ofTeriiig make, 

To see them in the arbitrament dirine. 

For one may rise, and fall the other may.'' 

Dante’s undying influence, with the great mass of lay-readers, is duo 
to this penetrating power of seeing things as they are, and making 
us see ourselves as we are, unmasking the shams of the world, and 
passing beyond the pretensions of the Church to absolve and remit 
sins, lie knew that wrongdoing and its punishment are as iii- 
septuable as the root and the flower of a poisonous jdant, and that if 
the wheels of the gods grind slow they grind exceeding fine.'® Then 
his deal- perception of the necessity for social regeneration appeals 
directly to the modern spirit. Ijooking round on the world from 
his standpoint as an exile, and a wanderer deprived of all worldly 
goods, he vividly realised the misery wrought by the excessive claims 
of individual selfishness — the envy, the arrogance, the sloth, and 
the avarice — and he conceived his vision as the strongest possible 
appeal to men’s fears and to their hopes. 

The fundamental idea of the Comedy, as of the Bible, consists in 
the precept ^Love ihy neighbour as thyself.’" As Beatrice beauti- 
fully puts it — 

Of those things only should one be afraid 
Which have the power of doing others harm. 

Of the rest no ; because they are not fearful.^ 

It is an essentially social basis. The application of the idea to life 
will enlarge with the devcloiring conscience of mankind. At one 

" Par. xix. 100. • JMd. xiii. 112. •“ Cf. Par. xxii. 1»5. 

" ‘liove he the seed within yonrsclven of cvciy virtue and oveiy act that 

meiit*, punishment.' {Parg. xvii. 103.) 

Hence if, discriminating, 1 judge well. 

The erll that one loves is of one’s neigh hour. 

And this is born in three modes in your clay. 

IImtc are, W’ho, by abasement of their neighbour^ 

Hope to excel, and therefore only long 
That from his greatness he may be cast down ; 

There arc, who power, grace, honour, and reno^^n 
Fear they may lose hecavse another rises, 

Thence arc so sad that the reverse they love ; 

And there are those whom injury seems to chafe, 

So that it makes them greedy for revenge. 

And such ma.st neetls .sliapc out another's harm. 

This threefold lore is tvejfffor dotrn helotr. — Pitrg. xvii. 112. 


'* Jnf. ii. 88. 
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time it will require the support of a supernatural sanction, at another 
time it will rest on the social sanction ; but it will ever remain the 
basis of all true religion — of universal religion — because it demon- 
strably leads to the Kingdom of Heaven. If we could conceive of a 
world where the doctrine was not only preached but practised, we could 
conceive of a world without sin. For all sin of wrong-doing is finally 
referable to the love of self, instead of love of others — and the love of 
others is the love of God : for * God is love.’^® In these three words of 
St. John lie the foundation and the reconciliation of all religions. 

We have only to read the literature of the opposing Christian 
sects in order to acknowledge that we are still a long way off this 
final stadium of development ; but the worship of human goodness 
(which is the highest goodness we know from experience) is one 
form of wovohipping God, and our best image of God’s love is the 
lov^e of the mother for her child, of the child for its mother. All 
readers of Dante know that when he wishes to strike his tenderest 
chord, this love is the note he touches.*^ And in another art we 
recognise — in 'the Madonna di San Sisto, the ideal mother with the 
ideal Child in her arms — the everlasting emblem of the religion of 
Christianity, of the religion of humanity, and haply also of their 
junction. 

Hell can never be reached except when the love of others is dead 
within us, whether we regard Hell as an actual place of torment 
or as a subjective mental and moral state. So long as there is Jove 
of others in the heart, there is hope, and th^t is the secret of 
Jesus. He is the true corner-stone, for our finest conceptions of 
perfect love cluster round His personality, real or ideal. The authen- 
ticity of the gospel narratives may be proved or disproved, but the 
character of Jesus as it has formed itself for us during nineteen cen- 
turies will remain as a type. It is tnie that in Dante’s poem the 
finest essence of His teaching and example is often overlaid by the 
requirements of the system of the Homan Church, and by the poet’s 
own passionate unforgiving nature ; but no one has shown more clearly 
how treachery, fraud, covetousness, pride, anger, sloth, and all other 
deadly sins have their common root in love of self causing us to claim 
more than our fair share. What we have to aim at is ‘ hungering'at 
all times so for as is just.’ In a few striking lines he puts his 
finget on the diseased spot in our social structure : 

O human race ! why dost thou set thy heart 
Where interdict of partnership must be P 
*•••••• 

* AVhat did the spirit of Romagna moan, 

Mentioning intei^ct and partnership,? * 

Whence he to me ; ' Of his own greatest failing 

Cf, i. 39 ; and Par. zxziii, 146. 

Iftf. xxiii. 38 ; Pvrg. xxx. 44 ; Par, i. 101, xiv. G4, xxii. 1, xxiii. 121, xxx. 82. 

Purff, rxi7. 164 ; and cf. Par. vii. 26. *• Purg. xiv, 86. Virgil. 
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He knows the harm ; and therefore wonder not 
If lie reprove that we lees may rue it. 

Bicaitse are tftither pointed your deoirea 

Where hj companionship each share is lessened, 

Bnry doth ply the belloics to your sighs. 

But if the Jove of the supernal sphere 
Should upwardly direct your aspiration, 

There would not be that fear within your brea^^t : 

Foi there, as much the more as one says Our, 

So jnuch the more of good each one possesses. 

Ami more of charity in that cloister hums.* 

The purchase which caiiital acquired over the products of 
labour is seen to be the root of some of the greatest evils from which 
humanity suffers. In the very opening of the poem avarice is figured 

as a she-wolf , 

that with all hungerings 
Seemed to be laden in her mengreness, 

And many folk has caused to live forlorn ! ''' 

She is to bo driven back to Hell, * there from whence Knvy fiiht did 
let her loose.’ The application is much wider than to the mere 
avarice of tlu‘ clergy. The sudden gains are set down as the ruin of 
Florence, Plutus is referred to as the great Enemy, and Mrgil is 
constantly reminding Dante of the dangers arising from ‘ the accursed 
hunger of gold’ ; particularly in the beautiful lines — 

For all the gold that is beneath the moon 
Or everJias been, of these weary souls 
•Could never make a single one repose.** 

Beatrice, at the beginning of that charming passage in the Puradior 
where she anticipates much that Wordsworth has said as to ‘the 
youth who daily further from the East must travel,’ says : 

O Covetousness, that mortals dost ingulf 
Beneath thee so, that no one hath the power 
Of drawing back his eyes from out thy wave^! 

Dante himself, too, takes occasion to blow the bellows on the dames 
that are licking the soles of Pope Nicholas the Third, by reminding 
him how ‘ his avarice afflicts the world — trampling the good and 
lifting the dei>raved ’ ; and the following lines put into the mouth of 
Hugh Capet have still their pointed significance in our ovra Vanity 
Fair. They refer to Charles the Second of Apulia, who married his 
daughter to Azzo the Third da Estc of I'errara. 

The other, now pone forth, ta’en in bis ship, 

* See 1 his daughter sell, and chaffer for her 
As cprsairs do with other f >fflalo slaves. 

What more, O Avarice, can&t thou do to us, 

Since thou my blood so to thyself hast drawn, 

It caret h not for its own proper flesh P 

Purg. XV. 45. *• Inf. i, cf. Purg. xx. 10, 

** Irf. vii. 64. * ** Par. xxvii. 121, and rf. xxx. 130. « Purg. xx. 79. 
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These are only a few passages, that can be multiplied over and 
over again, showing that social questions form the very warp and 
woof of the Comedy. The poet is in truth much more concerned 
with the affairs of this world than with the next — although the scene 
is laid in the latter. He is not afraid to use the lash, and it frUs on 
peculiarly tender places in the modem conscience. He saw clearly 
that the voluntary poverty of the Friars was the most helpful gift that 
the mediaeval Church had given to the world ^ (our Bishops and Deans 
must have their withers wrung as well as the rest of us) ; and as he 
had himself been, involuntarily, stripped of all his own worldly goods, 
he was in a position to recognise the fact that the ever-increasing 
inequality in the distribution of wealth is the greatest danger to social 
well-being. The fierce white light that he throws on the danger of 
the two excesses, in acquiring individual wealth and in profusely 
spending it, illumines for us the higher aspirations of the true spirit of 
social regeneration — that spirit which is looming up so largely through 
the world to-day. Not the crude spirit which would risk reducing order 
to chaos by violent methods, but the spirit which is at work modifying 
and changing our ideal of possession from an individual to a social 
basis. Daute sombrely shadows forth the outlines of the mighty 
])roblem, and to the modern mind it is one of the most interesting of 
all tlie interesting elements in the Comedy, 

His descriptions of the spirit world may be taken as figures, sym- 
bols, types. No doubt many people will maintain that if you take 
away the belief in the future life as represented hi the Comedy, you 
take away all meaning from the poem, which may be compared to 
saying that if you take away the Jewish ordinances from the Old 
Testament you take away its essential part. These ordinances had 
no doubt a deep and important significance to the Israelites ; their 
significance has ceased for us, but the vital tcacliing of the Old 
Testament is not in the least dependent on them. It is as true to 
us as the day it was ^^^itten, because it is the highest poetry. I 
suppose in Dante's time there were believers in the future life es 
described by him — but does any one believe in it literally to-day ? 
Did he believe in it himself? It is much more difficult to think that 
he did, than to think that he did not. It is hard for us to imagine 
that the torments were really such, and felt by the shades to be such, 
as they are described when we find Farinata in Hell saying to Dante, 
in reference to the banishment of the Ghibellines by the poet’s 
ancestors, and in reply to a taunt that they had not * acquired the 
art ’ of returning from their banishment to Florence — 

• 

And if they have not learned that art aright, 

TAat more tormenteth me than doth this hedJ* 


St. Francis, Par. xi. 61-7 ; St. Dominic, Par. xii. 82 et seg. ; and cf 

Pur. xxii. 82. 7n/. x. 76. 
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It certainly puts a different complexion on them when we are told 
that a sufferer feels them less than the thought that his descendants 
had not found the way of reinstating themselves in power in the city 
of Florence, and that he ‘held Hell in great despite.* Again, if 
Dante had believed in the actuality of his own Hell, he would scarcely 
have made Virgil say^ to Capaneus — 

O Capaneiis, in that is not cxiinpruished 
Thine arrogance, thou punibhed art the more : 

Not ant/ tonmnt aaviny thine ovyn I'at/e 
Would he unto thy fury pain com/dete.^ 

Nor, on the other hand, if he had believed in the reality of his own 
Paradise, can we imagine him introducing his pride of birth in meet- 
ing his great ancestor Cacciaguida ; nor, when he has been brought 
face to face with the Virgin Mary, the Angel Gabriel, St. John, and 
Moses, allowing St. liernard to finish his introduction with such 
lines as these : 

But since the moments of thy \ision il; , 

Here will we make full stop, as a ycod taiJvr 
Who makes the yown aaording to his doth. 

Undoubtedly one of the most puzzling among the many puzzling 
problems coiled in the mysterious verses of the Comedy is to conceive 
how we are meant to take this future life. There are so many curious 
incongruities in the treatment. of it that we are sometimes driven to 
think that 

Perhaps his doctrine is of other f^ise 

Thau the words sound, and possibly may be 
'^^'itll meaninpr that is not to bo derided, 

In the verses spoken by Cacciaguida we find what may be taken 
as a reference to subjective immortality : 

Because thy life into the future reaches 
Beyond the punishment of their perfidies.^’’ 

To which Dante replies; 

And if I am a timid friend to truth, 

I fear lest I may lose my life irith those 
Who Kill hereafter call this time the olden."’^ 

He conjures the spirits in Hell : 

' So may your memory not steal away 
In the first world from out the minds of men, 

But so may it stt^^ ive *ncath many suns.’ ’ ' 

And Cunizza says that of Foleo the troubadour : 

Great fame remained ; and ere it die away 
This hundredth year shall yet quintupled be. 

See if man ought to make him e.rcellentf 
So that another life the first may leave?^ 

“ Jnf. xiv. 6.% Put. xxxii. 139. Ibid. iv. 65. 

IhU. xvii. 98. Ibid. xvii. 118. * Inf. xxix. 103. •» Par. ix. 39. 
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This ifl probably the immortality that Dante refers to when he 
saystoBrunetto Latini, * You taught me how a man becomes eternal.’ 
Of course, there are scores of passages in the Convito as well as in 
the Comedy which can be adduced in proof of Dante’s complete 
belief in the accepted view of his oentury on this subject, just as an 
equal number of passages can be adduced in proof of his complete 
belief in the accepted view of his century as to the divine appoint- 
ment of the Holy Homan Emperors. All we can with certainty affirm 
is, that whatever interpretations may be put on the poet’s descriptions 
of the future life, they have no warrant from scriptural authority, but 
rest entirely on the authority of hi^ own imagination. In that great 
subtle mind there was room for many conceptions of immortality, and 
for many motives in favour of enforcing a particular conception. No 
one knew better than he that human nature is so constituted that the 
reiterated assertion by a supreme artist of a claim to superhuman 
knowledge, and experience beyond the grave, although admittedly in a 
vision, comi)el8 an attention and a belief that would never be accorded 
to any mortal who had cast his ideas into a different form. 

And no writer ever made such personal claims for himself. He 
tells us at once of his beautiful style that has ‘done honour to him, and 
how the five poets whom he regarded as the greatest of antiquity made 
him the sixth in their own band. Brunetto Latini prophesies smooth 
things to him, and says he is ^ the sweet fig amongst the crabbed 
sorbs.’ Guido del Duoa, Judge Nino, Curra4o Malaspina, Sapla, Marco 
Lombardo, Hugh Capet, Guido Guinicelli, Cacciaguida, Charles 
hlartel, Thomas Aquinas, Justinian, and indeed most of the shades 
of thedeparted, assure him that he is particularly beloved of God — 
an assurance that was scarcely required, as the very fact of his journey 
was sufficient evidence of liis ‘ especial grace.’ He addresses the 
Gemini, ‘ 0 glorious stars, 0 light impregnated with mighty virtue, 
from which I acknowledge all of my genius, whatsoe'er it be.’ ” In 
Paradise St, Peter himself encircles Dante’s brow after his exami- 
nation on faith — a much greater honour for the poet than * taking 
the laurel crown at his baptismal font,’ St. James expresses his 
gratitude to the expert disciple who shows such proficiency in the 
doctrine of hope, St. John catechises him on Divine Love, and St. 
Bernard introduces him to the Virgin IMary. He receives direct from 
the mouths of these saints elucidations of various disputed points of 
doctrine,^^ and is commanded to tell the blind world how it is going 
wrong by not separating the Spiritual and the Temporal powers. 
Much as we may bow to Dante’s genius to-day, it is utterly impossible 
for us by any effort of the imagination to realise the impression that 
these intimate relations with the saints in Paradise must have pro- 
duced on the religious minds of the time in Florence. To think that 
their own fellow-citizen could say at the sight of the blessed Bose : 

»* Inf. XV. 85. « Par. xxii. 112. 

” Ilnfi. xxiac. 70 ct teq.t xxx. 127. 
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I who to the divine had from the human, 

From time into eternity had come. 

From Florence to a people just and sane, 

With what amazement must I have been ^ed ! ^ 

A selection from the various writers on the Divina Commedia and 
their various interpretations will convince us of the impossibility of 
defining Dante's own inmost beliefs. Probably no other human soul 
ever believed exactly as he believed. Probably no two human souls 
from the beginning of time have ever believed exactly alike as to the 
eternities — a thought which ought to make us charitable in our 
judgment of each other’s beliefs. But we may observe that whenever 
he comes out of the region of barren metaphysics into his own 
region of exquisite poetical images, we can all go along with him. 
No one of a religious mind, whatever •may be his creed, can fail to 
appreciate such lines as these : 

Into the justice scrapitornal 
The power of vision that jour w'orld locoixcs 
As Gje into the ocean penetrate^ : 

Which, though it see the bottom near the shore, 

Upon the deep percei\es it not, and yet 
’Tis there, hut it is hidden by the depth. 

This is the very gospel of Agnostici>m. It is true that in another 
passage he tells us, ‘ If so the Scriptures were not over you for doubting 
there were marvellous occasion but then it is precisely on the in- 
terpretation of thfse Scri]jtnn‘s that the wholt* difference between 
Catholics and Protestants has turned. Certainly Dante’s literal inter* 
pretation will not coincide with the Protestant’s interpretation, still 
less with the Unitarian s, and lejist of all with the Agnostic’s, but 
they all join in admiiation of the beauty of bis imagery : 

AVithin the deep and luminous Fu1)sisteiice 
Of the high liglit appeared to me three circles 
or threefold colours and of one dimension, 

And in the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and the third 
Scorned fire that equally from both is breathed.''^ 

Mr. Lowell takes this as an * image of that Power, Lovo, and 
Wisdom, one in essence but trine in manifestation, to answer the 
needs of our triple nature and satisfy the senses, the heart, and the 
mind.* That is an interpretation to which everyone can subscribe. 
Professor Huxley and Cardinal Manning can meet on it, although it 
conveys such different conceptions to their two minds. It has been 
said that Dante ‘ translated into the language of the multitude what 
the Schools bad done to throw light on the deep questions of human 
existence.’^* But he has done much more. As a great poet he has 

•* Par. xzzi. .17. “ Jhid. ziz. 58. IHd, xzxii\ 115. 

0 *• Dean Church (Fssiy on D. 
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soared iofinitely beyond and above their metaphysics, although it is 
evident that he judged it to be necessary that the world of his day 
should be governed by their system, or rather he placed his hopes in 
the idealisation of the two systems then existing — the Holy Boman 
Church, and the Holy Boman Empire. But to make the arrangements 
completely satisfactory to his critical and exacting mind, he would 
have required, for their actual working, one Dante as Pope, and another 
Dante as Emperor. He was keenly alive to the necessity for a divine 
authority for the Temporal power, as well as for the Spiritual power, 
because he knew that the crowd must have emphatic warrant ; and 
we get some help to understanding his mental attitude towards 
miracles and revelations from the serious argument in the De 
Monarclda founding the claims of Borne to the empire of the world 
on the old Boman miracles — the geese of the Capitol, the hailstorm 
which checked Hannibal &c., ‘ proved by the testimony of illustrious 
authorities.’ If anyone wi&hes to learn the value of the testimony of 
illiisliioiis authorities, it is only necessary to look up the records of 
tlie Tichbome trial. 

Dean Church remarks on Dante’s belief in these early miracles 
that ‘ the intellectual phenomenon is a strange one.’ Perhaps 
the stranger one is to accept some miracles and to reject others, 
when they are all said to be ‘ proved by the testimony of illustrious 
authorities.’ Our poet carried his belief backwards from the early 
Christian miracles, just as Dr. Newman "carries ,his belief in them 
forwards. The logic is unimpeachable. Every phenomenon claim- 
ing acceptance as a miracle must be subjected to the same rigorous 
scic'ntihc tests, although I suppose the mdst sceptical of men admits 
that all life is one long miracle, from birth to death, in the sense 
that the first cause is unknown. It may be said that these argu- 
ments for the miraculous sanctions of the Boman Empire are in 
the De Monarcldaj which was probably written before 1300. But 
they are not confined to that essay. The belief was a common one 
at the period, and if we were to take out of the Comedy all the 
direct and indirect references to the divinity of the Empire, we 
should have a body of doctrine fully as convincing as the theological 
dogmas. God is alluded to as the Emperor, the Virgin Mary as 
Augusta, and in Purgatory Beatrice tells Dante that he will only be a 
short time there, and then will be with her for evermore in Paradise, 
a citizen of that Borne where Christ is Boman.’ Judaa, who betrayed 
Christ, and Brutus and Cassius, who betrayed Cassar, are all punished 
together ; and the Boman eagle is one of the mos( conspicuous features 
in Paradise as well as in Purgatory. So far as Dante’s arguments 
go, the reasons for believing in the divine origin of the Empire are 
just as convincing as the reasons for believing in the divine origin of 
the Church. And in a certain sense we all believe in this kind of 
divinity. There was a time (not long ago) when this divinity did 
• z 5 
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hedge our kings. It stiU hedges the English constitution to the 
Englishman, the American constitution to the American, and so forth : 
for the frame of civil government is the symbol of the reign of law, 
which mankind has seen to be necessary for its salvation and en- 
durance. In that sense it is eternal or divine — just as the decisions 
of a supreme court of appeal are practically in^lible. But at the 
same time we know that if the majority of the men in a country 
determine to alter them they will be altered, and generally improved. 
Institutions develop as the race develops. As Dante puts it, ‘ though 
there are other beings which with him have understanding, yet this 
understanding is not, as man’s, capable of development.’ ‘ Semper 
eadem’ is an impossible motto in this quickly changing world — 
quickly changing especially from the* point of view of a thousand 
years being as one day. 

Dante shows us the real meaning, to his mind, of the divine 
origin and the supernatural sanction, when he says, ‘ If the Church 
had power to bestow authority on the Homan prince, she would have 
it either from God, or from herself, or from some emperor, or from 
the universal consent of mankind, or at least of the majority of 
manhind.' This is indeed the vox populi vox Dei. It is a firm 
social basis : for it practically acknowledges the divinity of the State, 
supported by supernatural sanctions — sanctions which ‘ to the people 
were equally true, to the philosopher were equally false, and to the 
magistrate were equally useful.’ Now, the State can stand unaided 
on the basis of human reason. No wonder that the De Monarchid is 
in the Index Expurgatorius. For it is certain that one of the insti- 
tutions which Dante believed to be as divinely ordained as the 
Church has passed away ; the other may pass away also ; but, because 
the social instincts of man are ever ripening to a finer fruit, the 
human race will still go on developing, though, perhaps, under dif- 
ferent conceptions of spiritual and temporal direction. Dogmas 
will alter — as they always have altered — ‘ with the process of the 
suns;* but the spirit of truth and justice will remain, because it is 
‘ within men, like the kingdom of God, as a great spiritual yearning.’ 
We may disbelieve all Dante’s supernatural ideas, just as we dis- 
believe the miraculous sanctions of the Homan Empire, or the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy ; but they were not ‘ false errors,’ and 
he will remain to us as the greatest poet of humanity because none 
has seen more clearly the seed of social disease and the need for 
social regeneration. The latest political ideal too — * the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world * — ^is to be found in his writings. 

And great as his claims may be as a thinker, they are still greater 
as an artist. Through his dramatic representation he has riveted 
the attention of mankind on his writing for six centuries, and his 
influence is as fresh, and infinitely wider to-day than it has ever 
been before. The interest of his poem centres in his own person- 
■ De Monarchid. • 
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alitj ; it shows * how men may rise on stepping-stones of their dead 
selves to higher things.’ Its origin is constantly attributed to his 
desire of deifying Beatrice ; but if we look at it closely, the result 
is not the deification of Beatrice, but the deification of Dante. The 
lady of Lis mind becomes more and more shadowy, melts into his ideal 
self, but his own personality becomes ever more sharply defined — cut 
out in clear relief against the background of the poem — so that at the 
last we find tliat Beatrice is not a being apart from him, but that 
she has become a part of his being, and that she, the angels, the 
saints, the spirits in torment, and Lucifer, are all used as adjuncts 
to enable a supreme artist to deliver one of the greatest of human 
messages to a social world. 

As the first Christian prophet who has given us a revelation 
without the iiretension of any miraculous intervention — a revelation 
which we are not bound to accept by any theological dogma, but the 
essence of which (its perception of the social bases of human virtues 
and vices) forces itself on our belief as the truth, whether we like it 
or not — and as the first great literary artist who has known how to 
curb his genius, 

That it may run not, iinle>^> ^i^tue guide it/* 

who has known how to seize the essential in that which he wished 
to portray and by a few strong strokes to leave a perfect picture on 
the mental retina — how to press out the juice^ of his conception, 
throwing away the j)ulp and the rind — in a word, as the first great 
impressionist, the Italian poet has fixed his place as the guiding star 
to the modem intellectual movement. And if the Dante dome is 
wide enough to cover opinions and feelings as antipodal as those of 
Protestants and Positivists, Komau Catholics and Agnostics, shall 
the Christian Cathedral of the future open its doors less widely ? 
Surely there will be room in it for all the men, women, and children 
who may be seeking in any way to leave this confused world a little 
better than they found it, whatever may be their beliefs — or no 
beliefs — in dogmatic theology. The Church speaks brave words as 
to its increasing influence, but the voice of Borne sounds tremulous. 
It is too late nowadays to anathematise men of science as infidels. 
The Church of the fut urc must recruit them to herself as the best 
soldiers in the ranks of the truly religious. For the pursuit of real 
science is the pursuit of truth — ^truth, in which alone the intellect 
finds rest ; 

Light intellectual replete with love, 

Jjove of true good replete with ecstabj, 

Ecstasy that tronscendeth every sweetness." 

This, too, is religion, and the highest poetry is its best expression. 

J. W. Cross. 


Inf. zzvi. 22. 


« Par. xxjc. 40. 
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T//H WORKING 
OF ^TIIE PEOPLE'S PALACE: 


Much attention has of late been attracted to the various institutions 
generally described as ‘ polytechnics ’ A\hich are in course of establish- 
ment in various parts of London, under the scheme recently promul- 
gated by the Charity Commissioners. The People’s Palace in Mile 
End has, perhaps, absorbed the greatest share of this attention, owing, 
no doubt, in a very large measure, to the fact that it has been for some 
time in full work, and has now very tangible results to show, as well 
as to its unique and distinct character among the smaller institutions 
or schemes for the formation of institutions. This being the case, it 
may be, perhaps, not uninteresting to briefly glance at the history of 
the People’s Palace from the day upon which active work began 
within its walls — October 3, 1887 — and, in the light of experience 
already gained, to oonsider its future prospects. 

The accommodation, in the shape of permanent buildings, with 
which the trustees began operations, was very considerably short of 
that projected in the original scheme — the (Queen’s Hall being, in 
fact, the only portion of the permanent structure then erected, so 
that a very large pirt of the work had to be carried on in old -and 
unsuitable buildings which remained upon the site, or in temporary 
iron buildings which were specially erected. Since that time there 
have been opened the new swimming-bath (on May 14, 1889), the 
library (on June 16, 1888), and the Technical Schools (on Octo^r /> 
of the same year). There still remain to be placed at the disposal 
of the People's Palace clientelage, the new winter garden and the 
building for various purposes forming the front, both of which are in 
course of construction, as well as a permanent gymnasium and re- 
freshment-rooms in place of the present iron building, a music-room, 
and various smaller structures for which no funds are at present 
available. 

Starting, then, in the first place, with the closely limited accom- 
modation above mentioned, the trustees found themselves in the 
IMjculiarly diflScult position of embarking upon a novel undertaking, 
with no exact precedent to guide them in principles of management, 
and with a poverty of space and material which seriously hampered 
the carrying into effect of the various features of the scheme. In 
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these circumstances it seemed reasonable that much might be learned 
from the experience of the Polytechnic Institution, founded some 
few years ago by Mr. Quintin Hogg, in Begent Street, and recourse 
was had, with many good results, to the advice of the managers of 
that establishment.^ 

Following the Polytechnic plan, admission was given, daring the 
first year, to 4,200 young men and women between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty- five, as members of the People’s Palace Institute. 
These young men and women received, in exchange for a subscrip- 
tion of 28, Gti. a quarter or 7s. %d, a year in the case of males, or 
Is. 6(/. a quarter or 5s. a year in the case of females, the privileges 
of free admission to all concerts, exhibitions, shows, etc., the use of 
the gymnasium and of the billiard and social rooms, admission to the 
swimming-bath at a reduced charge, and eligibility for election to 
membership of the clubs and societies — athletic, artistic, and studious 
— connected with the Palace ; and they were allowed a reduction of 
fee upon joining any of the evening classes. These evening classes, also 
modelled to a greiit extent upon Polytechnic lines, were established in 
a portion of the old Bancroft schools remaining upon the site, behind 
the Queen’s Hall. In these old buildings (many of the rooms 
used in which were dormitories, and very badly qualified for the 
puq) 08 e) the Day Technical School for boys also began operations. 
This branch of the work was not an adaptation from the Polytechnic, 
but an entirely new thing in London, and, I venture to think, one of 
(he very utmost utility and importance. Boys of poor parentage 
from the public elementary schools of the district, who were over 
twelve years of age and who had passed the fifth standard, were 
admitted either free by scholarship or at a low fee, and, in the care 
of masters of the best qualifications, carefully trained in such tech- 
nical and scientific subjects as would hel]) them to an intelligent 
comprehension of the piinciples of the various handicrafts which they 
might practise in after-life. The Queen's Hall was fitted with 
temporary bookcases and used as a public library and reading-room 
until (in June 1888) the permanent library was completed. 

The recreative features of the scheme were provided for by the 
institution of a series of good class concerts on two evenings 
( W ednesday and Saturday) in each week in the Queen’s Hall, open 
to the public at very low fees, and were, in addition, maintained during 
(he year by a number of fetes, exhibitions, etc., at short intervals, 
the most largely attended of which was the six weeks* autumn fSte 
and exhibition of pictures, which attracted ^10,207 persons at a 
uniform charge of one penny. Other important exhibitions were 

' Still, as will to some extent appear from what follows, it has since been found 
that many mctho<1s of the most excellent character and suitability in the conduct of 
such an institution as the Polytechnic, with its pradiinl growth, its religions features, 
and its entirely eluh character, are open to considerable amendment, if applied at a 
place of the public character and catholicity of the People’s Palace. 
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those of apprentices* work^ of dogs, of flowers, and poultry, and of 
the productions of hona fide workmen in their own trades ; and there 
were other smaller shows. At the time that the trustees had decided 
to prohibit the use of intoxicants upon the premises they had also 
decided to open certain parts of the Palace on Sundays. In fulfil- 
ment of this decision a recital of sacred music, open free to the public, 
was given each Sunday at 12.30, and the library was kept open under 
the superintendence of honorary helpers from 3 to 10 r.M. Soon after 
the opening of the new library a second organ recital at 4.30 p.m. was 
added to the Sunday programme. All the several departments of 
the work were successfully floated, and. in the course of the Palace 
year (from October 1 to September 30) the evening classes, in the 
restricted space at the trustees’ diaposali, became full to overflowing, 
as, indeed, did every other branch of the institution. 

In connection with the Institute it shortly became noticeable 
that a certain section of the members used the Palace merely as a 
house of call and lounging place ; they played at billiards, smoked, 
put on ridiculous airs in their dignity as members towards the 
officials and attendants, never ajipeared in the gymnasium or worked 
at the classes, and, in short, generally lowered the tone of the 
Institute and filled places which might have been more profitably 
occupied by others ; besides which many of them did not belong to 
the class for whom the Palace was primarily intended. In view* of 
these facts, the experiment was tried the following year of reversing 
the arrangement as to the reduction of class-fees to members ; that 
is to say, that instead of fixing a rate of subscription for membership 
and allowing those who paid it a reduction of fee on joining a class, 
it was determined to absolutely fix the class-fees, and to allow the 
students a reduction of subscription on becoming members of the 
Institute. It was anticipated that this would provide a small but 
sufficient check upon undesirable members, and have the effect to a 
large extent of making those who were admitted students or 
gymnasts first and members after. The age limits were also raised 
a year, and a ‘ Junior Section ’ instituted to provide for lads of from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, who were in respectable employ- 
ment. These lads, who p)id a subscription of a few pence per 
month, were .allowed to choose which of certain evening classes 
(especially formed) they would join, and attendance at these and at 
the gymnasium on specified nights was made compulsory. They 
were allowed to form clubs, for which special facilities were arranged, 
and they were provided with rooms. This, which may be called 
the social dep^ulment of the Palace work, was the only department 
in which, after a year’s experience, it was found necessary to make 
any important modifications. The evening classes, which some 
3,700 students, male and female, had joined during the year, had 
been, in spite of the want of space and appliances, eminently success* 
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ful, and in the public recreative department eveijtbing bad worked 
satisfactorily. A million and a-balf of people hsid passed the turn- 
stiles during the year, and not once bad trouble been occasioned by 
anything in the nature of ill-behaviour. 

The new swimming-bath, presented by the Earl of Bosebery, had 
been opened in May, and 70,000 bathers had used it up to the 30th 
of September. The library, which had only occupied its permanent 
home for some few months, had been attended by very large and 
steadily increasing numbers of well-behaved students and readers, 
an audience averaging about 2,500 had attended each of the Wednes- 
day and Saturday concerts, and the various fetes and exhibitions had 
attracted very large attendances. Considering the transactions of 
the first year generally, the tilistees had reasqp to congratulate them- 
selves on a very distinct success, and began their second year’s work, 
on the 1st of October 1888, under good auspices. The completion 
and opening, at this time, of the large new schools, erected at the 
cost of the Drapers* Company, relieved the overcrowding which had 
been so much felt in tlie old buildings, and enabled the educational 
session to start under very favourable conditions. With the transfer 
of the classes to the new schools, the old buildings in which they had 
pre\ iou^y been conducted became available for other purposes, and 
it was decided to fit them up as a club-house for the members of the 
Institute. The lower floor was appropriated to the use of the young 
women, and the upper to thjit of the young men, communication 
between the two being blocked, and separate entrances being pro- 
vided. The billiard-tables were transferred here from the iron 
building in which they had previously been placed, and parts of the 
upper floor were fitted up as reading and smoking rooms, committee- 
rooms, chess and draught rooms, billiard and bagatelle rooms, and one 
room as a small library ; while on the ground floor the young women 
were given a sitting-room, needlework-rooms, a reading-room, cloak- 
rooms, and a music-room. The accommodation provided by these 
rooms for the purposes of the various clubs connected with the 
Institute proved a very acceptable aid to their efficiency. In the 
I)ublic recreative department, the practice of the previous year was 
followed, both in regard to concerts and exhibitions, except that, 
among the latter, it was found desirable to amalgamate the work- 
men’s with the apprentices’ exhibition. Success, fully equal to that 
of the first year, was experienced in this department, except that the 
occurrence of the great dock strikes seriously diminished the atten- 
dance at the autumn fete and exhibition of pictures, some 100,000 
fewer passing the turnstiles to this, the finest exhibition of pictures 
ever held in East London, than to the exhibition of 1888. During 
the year 100,000 bathers had used the swimming-bath. 

In the educational department a great impetus was found to have 
been given to the attendance at classes by the acquisition of the new 
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buildings, and class tickets were issued daring the year to the 
number of 5,500, the total attendances registered on the 228 work- 
ing eyenings being 77,143. Nearly 400 boys, too, attended the day 
technical school. In the social department it was found that the 
modiftcation which had been made at the beginning of the year in 
the arrangement for the admission of members to the Institute had 
not been sufficient to accomplish its object. The class of members 
which it was designed to eliminate or improve, increased in its pro- 
portion to the total numbers, and did not amend its manners in the 
same ratio, but rather the reverse. Indeed, it soon became evident 
that a mistake had been made in the construction of the Institute — 
one of those mistakes which the promoters of every entirely new 
thing must expect to make, which are*the price which travellers in 
untrodden paths must pay for their experience, and which, I may 
add, the operations of the People's Palace trustees have been re- 
markably free from. It was seen that in oj^ening the doors to all 
who cared to join an institute founded upon the model of the 
Polytechnic, due regard had not been paid to the need of some sub- 
stitute for the discipline which its gradual growth and religions 
features assured that admirable institution. A loyal esprit de corps 
could not be expected among a large number of young persons of 
different religions, tastes, and habits, brought together suddenly, 
with only the common object of getting all the convenience and 
amusement which the Palace had to offer for as little payment as 
possible. The inconvenience of the arrangement was felt in many 
ways, and the habits of an increasing minority of the members 
threatened to seriously annoy the general body of the East End 
public frequenting the Palace at concerts and other entertainments. 
Indeed, many letters of comjjlaint were received, and it was evident 
that a radical alteration must be made. As a first step, therefore, 
no new members were enrolled, and, as the quarterly tickets of 
existing members expired, they were not pressed to renew them. It 
was then decided to suspend the Institute at the end of the Palace 
year — the 30th of September 1889 — ^as it would indeed have been 
necessary to have done in any case, the building operations now in 
progress rendering necessary the total, or partial, demolition of many 
of the buildings devoted to the uses of the Institute. It was, how- 
ever, discovered, ujKjn an examination of the registers, as might 
indeed have been expected, that most of the desirable members, 
beside belonging to the Institute, attended some evening class, or 
belonged to the gymnasium. It was therefore determined to arrange 
that, upon suspension of the Institute, the students in the evening 
classes, without restriction of age, should be allowed, upon payment 
of an additional fee of sixpence a quarter, certain of the privileges 
previously enjoyed by the members of the Institute. To make 
these privileges as ifidely available as possible, the gymnasium, the 
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militaiy band, tbe chess club, and the choral and orchestral societies 
were allowed to rank as classes for the purposes of the rule ; and 
the students, whether paying the additional fee or not, were 
allowed the use of certain social rooms and a small library (in ad- 
dition to the large library of the institution available to every- 
body), and were encouraged to form clubs and societies among 
themselves, for which clubs and societies the Palace provided every 
accommodation. In this way, nearly the whole of the old clubs con- 
tinued a healthy existence with c'^rtain changes of membership; for 
in more than one case it had been found that persons had been 
elected members of Palace clubs who were in no way connected 
with the institution, either as members or students. Every possible 
elasticity was allowed in the interpretation of the rule, and any old 
member who could produce evidence of his attendance at a class at 
any other respectable institution was allowed all the social advantages 
ai)pertaining to a Palace student. These arrangements were, of 
course, greeted with miinnurings among the class of members whose 
membership had been beneficial neither to themselves nor to the in- 
stitution, but there can be no doubt whatever of the good effects of 
the change. And it should here be particularly noted, that no person 
was forced, as has been asserted, either to join an ordinary class or 
lose membership in his club. Apart from the fact that I never suc- 
ceeded in discovering a member so well educated that he would have 
gained nothing by joining some one of Jthe classes in the seventy 
or more subjects taught in the evening schools, the attendants at the 
gymnasium, the chess club, and the choral and orchestral societies 
were specially exempted ; so that there could be little hardship in 
requiring the members of a football, cricket, harriers or cycling club 
to avail themselves of a splendid gymnasium as an aid in their physical 
training, while the studious clubs had classes available in their par- 
ticular subjects. But it was not, indeed, from the hoim members 
of clubs that murmurs arose, but from those young men whom it 
was found desirable to exclude from the Institute until such time as 
it should please them to co-operate in the efforts of the trustees to 
improve their minds and bodies, and who resented the loss of their 
exclusive lounging place. The new arrangement has now been at 
work for some four or five months and is found to work excellently. 

From the experience of two years’ work certain other things have 
been learnt. It is found that, to reach the class of persons for 
whom the Palace was designed, low fees — a penny, twopence, or at 
the very highest threepence — must be charged for admission to 
concerts, exhibitions, f^tes, and other entertainments. Even at these 
prices there is seen a difference in class between a penny and a two- 
penny or threepenny crowd. On the other hand, even with the large 
accommodation afforded by the People’s Palace, exhibitions, shows, 
and fifetes (not ordinary concerts) at these prifces bring large monetary 
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loss. And this brings me to the question of a danger to the efficiency 
of these institutions which it will be most important never to lose 
sight of. 1 allude to the constant temptation to raise fees in order 
to lessen or avoid large expenditures. Tliis temptation is most active 
and dangerous shortly after operations have begun ; for it will always 
be found that the first to avail itself of the advantages offered 
is a class above that for which the institutions are intended, and one 
the members of which are able to pay higher fees. A temptation 
will thus be presented, seeing that these people can pay higher fees, 
to charge those higher fees with benefit to the exchequer — a course 
which at first sight seems reasonable enough. But this will at once 
and for ever shut out the poorer class, and frustrate the best inten- 
tions of the scheme. If the fees be but kept low, it will soon be 
seen that the poorer people, overcoming that shy distrust with which 
they so singularly regard anything new set amongst them, will come 
in fast-increasing numbers, and that the at tendance of the class more 
capable of purchasing their amusements through the ordinary 
channels will correspondingly decrease. To increase the fees to the 
level of the means of the class found to first present themselves at 
the doors.is to go out of the way in order to accept defeat and to 
perpetuate its evils. 

I am often asked whether the benefits of the Peoide’s Palace 
really reach the genuine 4 )oorer classes, and 1 am glad to be able to 
always reply that they most certainly do. 1 believe that this ques- 
tion often arises ifi the minds of good friends of the Palace, who 
visit the institution with the expectation of finding the halls and 
corridors swarming with ragged men and women with no boots. An 
impression exists among many people that poverty and rags are 
synonymous ; an impression which a short residence in the East End 
and some personal intercourse with its inhabitants would very com- 
pletely eradicate. The silent struggles which are going on in every 
direction among the decent poor to keep a res])ectable appearance 
even at the expense of misery and semi- starvation, are heart -breaking 
to think of for the man who sees them daily around him, and knows 
that an appeal to charity would be looked upon with something 
approaching scorn by the sufferers. The noisy complainer who 
stands at the out-relief door of the workhouse is often much better 
off than many of the quiet people in decent well-worn clothes who 
are to be met at every turn in Mile End, Stepney, Limehouse, and 
Poplar. Of course, a certain leaven of a more fortunate class are 
still found among the audience at a People’s Palace concert, although 
it may often require Ihe eyes of an expert in East End matters to 
distinguish between the two classes ; but one can scarcely complain 
of their presence in a public place, and in the People’s Palace where 
all sorts and conditions of men are expected to foregather. And even 
they are certainly not rich people. 
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As I have already mentioned^ it is found that this provision of 
sound recreation at low prices involves a much larger expenditure 
of money than was at first anticipated, and it is to avoid the disastrous 
necessity of meeting this by raising the fees that the trustees of the 
People’s Palace are asking, at the present time, for additional funds 
towards maintenance. The department of public recreation should 
be energetically carried on and kept well up with the times. The 
moment the productions in this department are allowed to become 
in the least dull, or assume a character of sameness, a period of ill- 
success will set in. 

It is interesting to know that our two years’ experience at the 
People’s Palace teaches us that tlie inhabitants of East London have 
every appreciation and enjoyment of high-class music. It is, indeed, 
most surprising to observe the enthusiasm with which a good per- 
formance of refined music is received among people whose taste (if, 
indeed, they could be reasonably expected to have any) might be 
supposed not to have been improved by what little popular music 
they have hitherto been accustomed to. They will come, too, in 
immense orderly crowds to sec good pictures. 

In the matter of Sunday opening the trustees have had no reason 
to regret a single step they have taken. Sunday morning in an 
East-End non-churchgoing labourer’s household generally sees the 
husband turned out of doors, to walk about for an hour or two while 
the dinner is being cooked and the place, generally ‘set to rights/ 
He lounges about the Mile End Road and leans against posts until 
one o’clock, when the public-houses open, when he goes to the 
nearest bar and remains there drinking until such time (about two 
o’clock generally) as his dinner is ready for him, and, indeed, too 
often, if he meet with congenial companions, until it is cold and 
cleared from the table. Now, however, as soon as the church con- 
gregations are dismissed, and before the public-house doors open, 
he finds the great Queen’s Hall, well warmed and lighted, open for 
him, and an excellent recital of sacred music being performed for his 
benefit. From 900 to 1,000 of these men come every Sunday mid- 
day to hear the sacred music in the Palace instead of going to the 
public-house, which seems to the trustees a good thing, although 
certain people have told them that it is not. In the afternoon, at 
half-past four, there is more sacred music, this time, to a great 
extent, vocal, and provided either by the Palace Choral Society, or 
by members of neighbouring church choirs, and other vocalists who 
are so good as to volunteer to help. Sometimes a part of an oratorio 
is given. In the evening at eight another organ recital is given. It 
will be observed that the times at which all this music takes place are 
carefully regulated so as to leave no chance of their interfering with 
any person’s attendance at either church or Sunday-school, and 
that they occur in each case after the church or Sunday-school 
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service. In the vocal music nothing of a sectarian character is 
allowed, and no music is ever performed which is not regularljr 
performed in churches. The library is open from three to ten r.M,, 
and is attended by a very large number of quiet, orderly readers. 
Farts of the Mile End Koad and Bow Boad have long borne an 
unenviable Sunday-evening reputation as ‘Monkey Parade,* owing 
to the ill-behaviour of numbers of lads and girls frequenting it at 
that time; there is no doubt that the Sunday-evening opening of 
the People’s Palace for music and reading is doing much toward 
keeping the youth of the district out of mischief. From the 1st of 
October, 1888, to the 30st of September, 1889, the Peo^de’s Palace 
bad within half-a-dozen of 1 10,000 Sunday visitors. 

A continued use of a good library has been found to produce more 
thoughtful and studious habits among readers ; works of fiction were 
almost the only books called for when first the library was thrown 
open to the public, but now, although fiction is still the favourite 
department of reading, more solid matter is steadily gaining its proi)er 
proportion of favour ; scientific and technical books, in particular, are 
much used. The numbers of readers registered at the library tuni- 
stiles, too, show, and have shown aU'along, a remarkably steady and 
persistent weekly increase. It should be borne in mind, in fairness 
to the heavily-taxed pecuniary resources of the institution, that the 
People’s Palace maintains for the general benefit a i)erfectly free 
public library without the .slightest assistance from the rates; indeed, 
the trustees actu^ly jiay pretty heavy parish rates on the library 
building. 

In connection with certain well-meaning suggestions recently 
made, that halls should be provided at the new polytechnic institu- 
tions for the accommodation of public meetings, it may be well to note 
that the People’s Palace trustees have found it absolutely necessary 
to establish a rule, and adhere most strictly to it, that their large 
hall shall never be lent or let for any purpose whatever ; and I am 
confident that no good results will accrue from allowing any of these 
institutions to be used to promote any object beyond those of an 
educational and recreative character, which are their direct function. 
At the same time, it has always been intended to provide at the 
People’s Palace, so soon as space should be available, rooms for the 
use of local benefit and provident clubs such as now usually meet at 
public-houses. 

The ‘Junior Section’ has been found to be a most useful and 
efficient department, and it is the only department of the Palace work 
(with the exception, "of course, of the day school) in which experience 
teaches that any age limit is desirable. The members of the Junior 
Section are lads of from thirteen to sixteen years of age, who have 
left school, and who can produce certificates of good character from 
their employers ; oonsiderations of space have compelled the number 
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of these to be 6xed at 350. They pay a monthly fee of sixpence 
which is as high as their very small earnings renders it desirable to 
fix, and are expected to attend regularly four nights a week — two in 
the gymnasium, and two in any they may choose of the special classes 
organised for them, and for which no fee in addition to the sixpence 
subscription is charged. They have cricket; football, swimming, 
ramblers, and harriers clubs, and are a promising body of lads, who, 
having been secured soon after leaving school and before for- 
getting what they were there taught, will be found, when they reach 
the age at which they must leave the section, to be excellently pre- 
jiared for passing on to the senior evening classes. The success of 
the lads’ Junior Section has induced the trustees to establish a girls* 
section on similar principles, with lessons in needlework and cookery, 
and the experiment has, up to the present time, proved entirely 
successful. 

h"or the future of the educational department of the People's 
Palace there are very great prospects indeed. It should become 
a technical university, at which every East-End workman who is 
(o stand high as a master of his trade must graduate. The system 
should develop in every direction, and will naturally, of its own work- 
ing, soon become complete, from the day school up. Beside the great 
amount of sound sense which has been talked about technical educa- 
tion, there has been a great amount of talk of a different character. 
Nobody who understands his subject will talk of teaching a trade at a 
school— a trade can only be learnt in a workshop. ^But what is learnt 
in a workshop is never more than the practical drudgery, and the 
tendency is to limit the knowledge even of that to a particular 
department. Technical education may do immense service, first, by 
preparing lads in the principles of the trades they will eventually 
follow, in a knowledge of the properties of material, the use of tools, 
and the bearings of science upon various industries ; and, second, by 
following up that teaching when the lads have entered upon the ac- 
quisition of the practical part of their trades, and imparting a know- 
ledge of the theory and higher scientific aspects of their particular 
trades, concurrently with the practical training provided by the 
workshop. The plan T wish to see steadily developed at the People’s 
Palace would be somewhat as follows. In the first place, the institu- 
tion should place itself in touch with all the elementary schoolmasters 
of the eastern district— say, roughly speaking, the School Board 
divisions of Tower Hamlets and Hackney. An arrangement should 
be come to by which (and it might easily be done without adding to 
the already excessive work of the masters) the ^ames and addresses 
of all boys leaving ‘school after the Government examination should 
be procurable. Each of these boys should immediately receive a 
post-card, asking him 1o call at the People’s Palace in reference to 
his future education and work. The seventh-standard boys calling 
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Bhould tben be offered places, bj free scbolarship, in the Day Tech- 
nical School for a thorough two years’ preliminary technical training. 
The difficulty which might be found here would be the difficulty 
which already exists, namely, that the parents would be unable to 
afford to keep and clothe a growing lad for two whole years without 
some help from the ^ages he would otherwise be earning. There 
are boys in the Palace schools now whose '^parents are making 
desperate struggles, and practising surprising self-denial, in order 
to give their boys the benefits of a good practical education. On 
the other hand, the prospect of a free scholarship in the Palace 
schools might induce many to remain at the elementary day schools 
until they had passed the seventh standard, the vast majority at 
present leaving school long before they reach this standard, and 
generally at about twelve years of age. As many promising boys as 
possible being thus induced to place their names upon the registers 
of the Day Technical School, the remainder, whose parents’ circum- 
stances rendered it necessary for them to begin wage-earning at 
once, might be secured for the Junior Section — requiring only evening 
attendance. The day-school boys, after their two years’ training, 
should then enter upon the various trades of their choice,* and 
immediately transfer their names from the registers of the day school 
to those of the evening technical classes, avoiding any break in the 
continuity of their theoretical and scientific training, which, especi- 
aUy at this period, should never be allowed to lai)se. The less fortu- 
nate lads from the Juniof »Section should also be brought straight to 
suitable senior evening classes immediately upon their reaching the 
requisite age ; but, for a sound and thorough technical training, the 
foundation of everything should be the Day Technical School — a de- 
partment of the] Palace work but faintly alluded to in the draft 
scheme for the government of the People’s Palace prepared by the 
Charity Commissioners. Every bright boy leaving school should be 
looked after, and as few as possible allowed to escape the net. The 
difficulty might then arise of too many boys being found for the 
Palace to deal with. The ideal manner of dealing with this would 
be, of course, the establishment in various parts of the district of 
small institutes, each self-governing to a large extent, and passing its 
more successful students on, by promotion, to the central People’s 
Palace or university,® Failing this, the lads should go to the various 

* It is goncrallj found that mastf rs arc tflad to pccurc boys \^lio liave gone through 
the manual training provided by the Day Technical School, and they often apprentice 
them free. 

■ Indeed, for pmposes of recreation as ^ell as of c<lucation. East London is cer- 
tainly in need of such lotal institutions. There arc parts of this vast district distant 
two or three miles from the Teople’s Palace, central as its position is, and it is found 
that the contented, doll, noamusod East-End poor cannot, or will not, travel far for 
their recreation— it mnstjbe brought to their doors. It is noticeable that with schemes 
for four polytechnic institutions for the south of London, the great East, the city of 
the London poor, has still only its original People’s Palace. 
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evening classes organised by the School Board, and pass, by competi- 
tive examination, from these to the People’s Palace. Of course all 
these lads will not follow trades. For those who enter shops and 
offices, the Junior Section, with its classes in shorthand, writing, book- 
keeping, and French, will be available, and the more advanced evening 
classes in these and other subjects afterwards.- But every institution 
of the kind under discussion should have its defined district and 
hunt up every likely boy. In Germany, I believe, an inducement 
is held out to parents to give their sons the advantage of this 
secondary education by certain exemptions in military duty being 
offered the lads so trained. No such inducement is possible in this 
country, and, therefore, every means of persuasion should be the more 
persistently exercised. Boys* clubs should be formed in the various 
districts, and these clubs shojald be accorded certain privileges in 
connection with the People’s Palace or the Polytechnic Institution 
to which they might be attached. 

The evening classes at the People’s Palace, in eveiy conceivable 
technical trade and scientific subject, are now attended by 5,000 
students, and there is little doubt that within a few years the 
number will be doubled, and that in accordance with the natural 
development of the scheme, this number will include the most 
intelligent and capable young people of East London. Scholarsliips 
may be instituted, tenable by the more successful among these 
students, at the Finsbury Technical College or at South Kensington. 

The gymnasium will be found, as it has been found already, to be 
a great school of training — mental as well as ]^ysical. It teaches 
habits of strict discipline and makes its pupils orderly and good- 
natured. 

I have occasionally had questions addressed to me by friends of 
the scheme who notice dissimilarities between the methods of work 
as carried out at the People’s Palace and those hinted at in the book 
to which the institution owes so much — Mr. Besant’s ‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.’ The answer to all such questions is simple : 
Mr. Besant in writing his book, notwithstanding the practical purpose 
which it served, was an artist, producing a work of art to be con- 
templated as such. The trustees (Mr. Besant himself being one) 
are men of business, carrying on practical philanthropic work, and 
having to contend with many unforeseen practical difficulties which 
would have been out of place in a novel. It will be remembered that 
dancing was put by Mr. Besant in the forefront of the delights of his 
ideal Palace, and the many admirers of his work will be pleased to 
know that the dances organised among the students and members of 
the People’s Palace have been successful from every point of view, 
and that as many as 1,200 East-End young men and women have 
stood up to dance at one time in the great Queen’s Hall. They 
will probably also be interested to know that, when at play, these 
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yoqng people, beside dancing, sketch, photograph, swim, play at lawn* 
tennis, cricket, football, billiards, chess and draughts, run across 
country, cycle, box, fence, ramble to places of interest, debate, read, 
sing, act, and play musical instruments. Properly and liberally 
managed, the gc^d still to be done by the People’s Palace cannot be 
calculated. Much stress (and rightly so) is laid upon the importance 
to a great town population of open spaces, but it always appears to 
me that in the list of the needs of our poor population they should 
rank next below institutions of the description of the People’s 
Palace. At best they are only usable five months out of the twelve, 
and with our ordinary summer weather never continuously then. A 
People’s Palace is always available ; physical and mental amusement, 
and education, are always procurable within its doors. 

• 

Edmund Hay Currie. 


The Editor oj Thx Nixetkbnth Cbntuby eanmi underlahe 
to return wnaccepted MSS* 
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WritinCi dispassionately, as a person whose head should, and would, 
ornament Temph* Bar, if some kindly disposed critics could only give 
to the Report of the Special Commission their own^fiFective interpre- 
tation, 1 am inclined to join in the chorus of conditional satisfaction 
with which that long laboured document has been received by all the 
parties most interested and concerned. It is true, the Act 51 and 52 
Viet. 1888, was not passed to create i tribunal to discover if I was 
sentenced in 1870 for being a Fenian, or to show that the Land 
League was organised by me eleven years ago. Still, to have these 
remote historic matters re-affirmed with becoming judicial gravity 
against a man who was not even included by the Times among the 
Respondents when the Commission began its ‘ great inquest,’ will be, 
I hope, some compensating consolation to those who lament, in my 
respect, the absence of Temple Bar from among the recognised insti- 
tutions of law and order in England.^ 

The Charges and Allegations which were placed before the 
tribunal of public opinion for a political * trial ’ by process of party 
accusation, before being modified at the bar of the Special Commis- 
sion for judicial inquiry, were — 

1. That the Land League was a treasonable* conspiracy, part of 

' * We suppose there is no doubt whatever that the accused would have been 
convicted and sentenced, and, most assuredly, one hundred, not to say two, hundred 
years ago, such a conviction would have brou followed by nothing short of capital 
punishment .* — The Timet, Feb. 20, 1890.’ 
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and one in design with the I.R.B. and Clan-na-Grael, for the achieve- 
ment of absolute independence for Ireland, bj means of dynamite 
and outrage. 

2. That the Invincibles were a branch of the Land League. 

3. That Patrick Egan had paid out of the funds of the League 
money for the murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke, and that 
Mr. Egan and Mr. Brennan, treasurer and secretary, respectively, of 
the League, were Invincible leaders. 

4. That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the Invincibles as such. 

5. That Mr. Parnell wrote out of Kilmainham prison urging them 
‘ to make it hot for Old Forester,’ and demanding that they (Mr. 
Parnell and other Land League leaders) should get ^ the worth of 
their money.’ 

6. That Mr. Parnell met Frank Byrne when released on parole 
in April, 1882, and became eogiiihant of, and privy to, the Invincible 
plans which eventuated in the a^!^a^sinations of the 6th of May fol- 
lowing. 

7. That, following the Park murders, Mr. Parnell, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Dillon and Davitt, issued a manifesto against the per- 
petrators of tlie deed which was insincere, and that he wrote to In- 
vincibles saying his condemnation of their work of the 6th of May 
was for policy’s sake only. 

8. That Mr. Parnell gave 100/. to Frank Byrne to enable him to 
escape from justice. 

9. That Mr. Egan, Mr. O'Kelly, M.P., and ]Mr. Davitt wrote 
letters to Invincibles of a similar character to those attributed to 
Mr. Parnell. 

10. That the knives \ihich were used in the Park murders had 
been in the London offices of the Irish Parliamentary Party, open to 
the inspection of such members. 

11. That the Respondents, a'* leaders of the Land League, were 
in the habit of deliberately selecting agents for the commission of 
murder, and paid to them fixed sums of money for their work, and 
subscribed to testimonials for convicted assiussins, 

12. That the Re«-i)ondents consorted knowingly with murderers, 
and that murderers, as such, shared their inmost counsels. 

13. Tliat the Respondents, in denoundng crime, afterwards as- 
sured the perpetrators that the condemnation was not real. 

14. That not one of the sixty-five Respondents ever made a 
single speech which was a houfi fide denunciation of outrage or 
crime. 

Upon each and ‘all of these charges, which Sir Richard Webster 
undertook to prove to the hilt on his brief from the Timea^ the Report 
of the Special Commission completely and unequivocally acquits every 
one of the Respondents. 
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I will now examine the modified edition of Pamelliem and 
Crime as it was presented to the judges for investigation, and com- 
pare the verdicts on each of the fourteen counts with facts and 
evidence. 

Ckabge I. 

Thai the retpimfJenta were memhern of a consjtiraej/ and urganhtation haring for 
its ultimate ohjett to ef^tahluth the atmolute independence of Ireland. 

^ Verdict. 

We find llial llie rospoiidenf Mcmla^rs of Parliament collectively were not 
members of n ccftiKspiracy bavin*' for it a object toe'^tablish the absolute independence 
of Ireland, but wo find that some of them, together with Mr. Davitt, establiahed 
and joined in the liUnd Leapfiie organisation with the intention by its means to 
bring about tin* abs(jlutc independence of Ireland as a sejjarate nation. The names 
of tliofre re-pondent'i an* set out at pag** ilii of thi.^ ll»‘port. 

The charge as it was made by the Time.% and meant to be under- 
stood by the public, has completely broken down. It was more than 
half untrue : The allegation covered by the terms of the charge was 
that Mr. Parnell and his party deliberately joined in a conspiracy 
which liad the absolute independence of Ireland for its ultimate 
object. The judges do not report that the League was any such 
conspiracy, wiiile but seven out of Mr. Parnell’s party of eighty-six 
members are found to have joined the Land League with the ‘inten- 
tion ’ of doing what the Times declared the entire party, as a party, 
had confederated to accomplish. The Commissioners say that the 
National l-»eague ‘ was substantially the old J.<and League under a new 
name,' This is di.sputed by the entire evidence of the respondents. 
The programmes of the two organisations tendered in testimony differ 
essentially, while the plans of action were, respectively, as divergent. 
The l^and League left the question of ‘ self-government * for Ireland 
out of its ])latform, while the National League adopted it as its 
first and principal plank. Defined by the National League it meant 
‘ Home Itule,’ while being neither mentioned nor defined in the Land 
League, it was interpreted according to the views of every man who 
cared to expound them on the subject. 

The means employed by the old League were generally extra- 
Parliamentiirian : organisation among the people; resistance to 
eviction and rack-rent ; in a word, ‘ a land war ’ against landlordism. 
The National League, while improving upon some of the methods of 
the Land l.«oague, was based upon stricter constitutional lines and 
was worked upon Parliamentary principles. Its programme was 
drawn by Mr. Parnell and not by me. The Land League as an 
organisation, with its president’s expressed or tacit sanction, engaged 
in ‘ the land war ’ against landlordism. The National League has 
not. In its capacity as an organised body it has worked for the 
first plank in its platform, Home Rule. Mr. Parnell has only 
actively identified himself with this its chief object, at leasjb in Ire- 

aa2 
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land. A section only of the National League have carried on ‘ the 
land war,* and this in a manner far more legally and with less radical 
aims than characterised the Land League struggle. 

The conclusion to which the Commissioners have come with 
reference to the seven members of Parliament who, with myself, are 
declared ‘ to have established and joined in the Land League * with the 
intention of bringing about the absolute independence of Ireland, must 
be considered by the public in conjunction with the following facts. 

The Land League ceased to exist in October 1881, more than 
eight years ago. The only one of the seven Parliamentary respon- 
dents included in this judgment who was actively identified with the 
establishing * of the Land League, was Mr. Harris. Of the remain- 
ing six, Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, and Redmond wore never members of 
the I.R.B. or of any secret revolutionary body ; while the entire 
seven, having entered Parliament years ago and taken the oath of 
allegiance to Her Majesty, have, in the most solemn manner ]K>8si- 
ble, proved, years before Parnell ism and Crime was published, that 
they had not then, and therefore cannot have now, any intention of 
bringing about the absolute independence of Ireland. 

Those of them who joined the Land League nine or ten years ago 
with such intention will not, I am sure, feel either morally or poli- 
tically degraded at the judgment of the Report. The universal 
opinion of mankind is more just than the verdict of political oppo- 
nents, and no man or .body of men, who have honestly aspired 
to win absolute mdependcnce for Ireland, have yet earned from 
history the stigma of dishonour or disgrace. There are few men 
throughout the British Empire more generally esteemed than Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, who has been knighted for his services to the 
great colony of Australia ; yet in 1 848 he was tried and convicted of 
the * crime ’ of conspiring to effect the complete national indepen- 
dence of his country. 

The minor finding on the first charge, that * the support of the 
extreme party, both in Ireland and America, was secured ’ by me for the 
Land League is, I respectfully submit, against the weight of evi- 
dence ; unless by ^ party ’ is meant ^ individuals ’ who belonged to 
revolutionary organisations. As * a party,’ the I.R.B. expelled me 
from its ranks in 1880, for having established the Land League. In 
narrating the circumstances of the Rotunda meeting of the 30th of 
April, 1880, in order to^quote Mr. Parnell’s reference to ^ bread and 
lead,’ the Commissioners omit either to give or to mention the re- 
solution which the attacking {)arty of Fenians came to propose, which 
was as follows : — ‘ 

Resolved : * That while we, the Natiosalists of Dublin, are ready to make any 
sacrifice to give the land to those who cultivate it, we protest against the decep- 
tive policy of Heaven-sent champions and ex-political prisoners who are tiying to 
seduce the peo^e from the straight road to independence ’ {Evidmeei p. 1888). 
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At page twenty-three of the Report, the Commissioners say, in 
dismissing the subject of the meeting here referred to ; ‘ After this 
meeting at the Rotunda Mr. Parnell does not appear to have en- 
countered any hostility from the physical force party.’ This is clearly 
an error. It was shown by Sir Charles Russell in his speech (EvUmce^ 
p. 3709), and subsequently proved, that the following manifesto was 
issued after the date fixed by the Report as the termination of 
Fenian opposition to Mr. Parnell’s movement. 

Tho B^itators tliomselves claim to 1>e Xatlonaliftta when it suits their purpose, 
no mntt(‘r whether tbej hold forth in the llttme Rule Leag-up, the Land League, at 
the hustings), or that exalted platform the iloor of the liriti&h House of Commons. 
We have borne with their Tapourinps and false doctrines, as well as their treacher- 
ous designs against the freedom and national independence of Ireland, fully aware 
that the fate of the ‘ new departure ’ would )>e short-lived and would, in its final 
collapHi', bring unutterable political ruin to all its promoters. To this end we are 
resolved to let them have rope enough, but as tliey are not content with this for- 
l)ea ranee, and are <K‘ca«>ionally shelteiing themM>hos behind the sacred name of 
Irish nationality, wp feel con'«trnined to warn them that if they j^rsevere iii such a 
course we shall he ohli.'ed to adopt measures that \>ill end their career much sooner 
than anticipated. 

Th<nu;ht'. of the painful present {\ud the rast 
hrinir the hour of recLiuing at last. 

(By order) 

Kxecittive of the I.R.B. 

‘The extreme party both in Ireland and in America/ as an 
organisation, always opjtosed the Land League, though the hostility 
was not so marked in America as in Ireland ; but it would be true 
to say that individual extremists in both countries joined the League 
in large numbers and gave to its objects a warm and effective support. 
The learned Commissioners quote Mr. Harris, M.P. ( Report, p. 24) 
in their counter-contention to Mr. Parneirs assertion that the oppo- 
sition of the Fenian party grew stronger after 1880 than it was 
before. Mr. Harris's admission, however, must be taken along with 
the argument of his whole evidence, which was, that while the 
leaders of the Fenian party were strongly adverse to the Land 
League, the rank and file were, to a large extent, in strong sympathy 
with the new movement. 

Cll.\KtiE II. 

TAaf one of the immediate (dtjvcts of their cftnupiracy «w«, by a system of coercion 
and intimidation, to promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of agrkul- 
turat rents, for the pxtrposc of impoverishing and expelling frotn the country the 
Irish landlords, who were styled the * English garrison* 

Verdict. 

We find that the respondents did enter into a conspiracy by a system of coer- 
cion and intimidation to promote an agrarian agitation against the payment of 
agricultural rents, for the purpoee of impoveriebing and expelling from the country 
Xhe Irish landlords, who were styled the ‘Fnglish garrison.' 

Bairing the use and application of the word ‘ conapirBcy * to the 
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Land League, I confess it would be difficult for the CommiBsioners, 
sitting as English judges, to come to any other conclusion from the 
evidence contained in the sj^eeches which are cited in the Report. 
That the Land League used the weapon of boycotting^ which the 
judges declare to have been an ‘ all-pervading tyranny,* was never 
denied by the respondents. That all the respondents advocated 
boycotting was fully admitted by them in their evidence. But the 
charge in PanielUsm and Crime was not that which has been 
decided against us in the words given above. The original allegation 
reads : — 

There nro volumes of evidence, and it is Leinf? added to every day, to hhow that 
the whole organisation of the Land League, and its successor the National League, 
depends upon a system of intimidation carried out 1>y the roost brutal moans, and 
resting ultimately upon the sanction of nuird^>r quoting Vaniellinvi and 

Crime f p. 104). 

And again, at p. 197 of same, the Times said : — 

Murder still startles the casuist and doctrinaire, and wo oliurgo that tin* Ijand 
League cliiefe based 1 heir mo^ emeut on a .scheme of aanassination, carefully oaleulat ed 
and coolly applied. 

This is the monstrous libel as it was formulated in the first two 
articles of the FameUism and Crime series, and from this atrocious 
mputation the respondents are completely freed by the Kejiort. 

The special Dublin jury which tried the Land League Executive 
ui)on the charge of ‘ Criminal Conspiracy * declared by a ten to two 
vote in 1880 thaf the jjersons so indicted were not guilty. Upon 
the evidence submitted to the S^iecial C/ommission, an Irish jury, 
influenced by popular feeling, and the character and deeds of ‘ the 
landlord garrison ’ of Ireland, would have acquitted the respondents. 
On the system of landlordism or tlic evils with which it has cursed 
the social life of Ireland, the judges could not pronounce. Eviotioifs 
and unjust renting were, to them, mere processes of law. ‘ J.iand- 
grabbing’ repre.seDted but a .simple act of occupying land, from 
which someone else had been dispossessed from failure to fulfil bis legal 
obligations, whether the.se obligations were just, or equitable, or the 
reverse. This and nothing more. The long and agonising story of 
the doings of the ‘ landlord garrison ’ could find no place in the 
judgment, if it even arrested the attention, of the three eminent 
Englishmen appointed by a landlord government to try a great 
political movement, and with it the whole Celtic people of Ireland, 
in accordance with the rules of judicial procedure. But if the learned 
Commissioners could investigate the deeds and records of the 
* gamson,* as they )iave done those of the Jjeague, their decision 
might possibly concur with the following historic judgment : — 

By bis bolding tbe peaaant livet ; bis potato cropmamtainabim and bis fkmily, 
wvetchedly indeed ; but miaersble as is tbe pittance on whiob be lives, it is derived 
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from his holding. To that holding he clinga -with desperate tenacity ; and lest he 
should be eTicted he will promise anything. The unfortunate man can find no 
farmer near in want of hands and ready to give wages. The gra'7e or the work- 
house is now hid only alternative, and this alternative has only of late years been 
oflered to him. What, we oak, are likely to he the feelings of a man cast into the 
road with his wife and wailing children around him, without food, without dielter, 
without hope Y Burning indignation in his heart, ignorant, and mad with desperate 
recklessness, he turns in his anger on the direct instrument of his misery. If that 
instrument, by the manner in which he performs the harsh duties of bis office, adds 
hitter insult to the injury which by itself is too much fur poor human nature to 
bear ; if rude curses attend deadly wrong, can we wonder at the wild torrent of 
vengeance and of hate which bears away before it all thoughts of duty and obe- 
dienc(‘ ; ought we to he startled if before it lie pnistrate all fear of doing evil, all 
tlioughts of the terrible futun», and the consequence that must inevitably follow the 
breaeli of that law which Lids us do no murder? Itevengc weaves for itself a fatal 
-web of fijjphistry, and eagerly listens to any suggestion which gixes to the gratifi- 
cation of its passion and hate the ciiaraeter of tliat w'ild justice which was long 
since diH'lared to be tbe slave’s sole proti*ctioii. 

And is not society culled upon under such circumstances to step in and consider 
tin* abuse nf those rights of ]troperty which society has created for the beneOt of 
all ? Are wo to stand by with folded liands looking on in mute despair, asif these 
events were an inevitable necessity, an c^il beyond tlw* reach of law or public 
o])ii)iou ? Surely we are not justified in adopting any such listless course. If the 
proprietor-^ of the soil, in nioiniaimiig the rigU’s which the law has given them, 
thus recklessly inflict misery without stint upon the helpless and unff'rtiinate 
peasnntn ; il they say that without the perpetration of hirbaritics that would 
disgrace u Turkish pualia tiu ir rents cannot be collected ^ if they are to bring in the 
attorney mult iplung process, and with process multiplying costs, and reducing the 
peasantry to a IiopeleBS slavery ; and if tliey are then to convert the country into a 
hattle-fiold for the landlords, and proeess-wry ers. and sheriffi}, and slierifls’ officers, 
on the one Hide, and the furious peasantry and banded assasoins on the other: then 
we say it is tie* bouiidun duty of the l^'gislature boldly to interfere, and either to 
enforce ujiou tbe present hindl<)nl> the duties, yvhile it niaiutniiis the riglits of 
projicrty, or to create a new landed proprietary, w'hose intelligence and wealth will 
enable them to secure the peace of society, and thus lay the sure foundation of 
national pry>sperity.— Tho VVwcs, May .‘10, ISoO. 


(’JIAKUI: III. 

That irhcti mi certain uccaifions thru thovght if politic to ilcnmnicc^ and did 
denannee^ errtain rrimof in pnhiic, then a/tinrardu led their gtipporfent to believe 
such dennnriatinn my/s tint einem'c. [This charge is chiefly based on the 'fac'simile* 
letter of the loth of May, alleged to be signed by Mr. Parnell.] 

Vet diet. 

We find that the charge that * when on certain occasions they thought it politic 
to denounce, and did denounce, certain crimes in public, they afterwards led their 
supporters to believe such denunciation was not sincere* is not established. We 
entirely acquit Mr. Parnell and the other respondents of the charge of insincerity 
in their denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders, and find that the ' facsimile * 
letter on which this charge was chiefly baaed as against Afr. Parnell is a forgery. 

This disposes of the most odious of tbe charges contained in 
ParneUiam and Crime. It znaj appear to the Commissioners to 
have had the ^ facsimile letter’ for foundation, but thro^l^Dat the 
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entire series of Times articles which were embodied in. the indictment 
against the respondents, this horrible imputation is reproduced in 
every form of possible innuendo. In the Times of the 7 th of March, 
1887, it is written: — 

Murderers provide thqir funds, murderers share tlieir inmost counsels, murderers 
have gone forth from the League offices to set their Moody ^ork afoot, and have 
presently returned to consult the Constitutional leaders * on the advancement of 
the cause. 

In the same issue it is again said : — 

These tasks must be made as easy for tliem as p<>ssible ; bence murder is verbally 
discouraged, and Mr. Parnell judiciou»i\ drops the inspiriting language he is accus- 
tomed to address to hu» brother conspirators when dollars are required. 


Cirvuci: IV. 

That they dii^ftemiunted the Iii^h Woild and •dhn ntirspajim-s ttndiny tn incite 
to sedition and the commission of ut hi r crime. 

Verdict. 

"NVe find that the respondents did di'.^eniinatn the Irish World and other 
newspapers tending to incite to .sedition and the commissi m of other crime. 

In giving their decision upon the dissemination of the Irish 
Worlds the Commissioners print six column.s of extracts from the 
most violent of the writings that ha\e appeared in that paper. A 
reading of these exceq)ts would coiivt^y the impression that nothing 
else but dynamite and destruction had been advocated by Patrick 
Ford, and that it was for such a propagandi'i I recommended the 
circulation of the paper in Ireland. I^'othing could be more mislead- 
ing than this except the extraordinary act of placing immediately 
after these selected passages the opinion expressed by me of Mr. 
Patrick Ford, years after he had abandoned the advocacy of a policy 
of violence towards England. I am convinced that this juxtaposition 
of my personal views of the man with the opinions at one time ex- 
pressed in his paper was not meant to convey the impression that my 
estimate of his private character was founded upon his former news- 
paper dynamite doctrines. Yet there is not a word printed or implied 
from pages 59 to 6o of the Commissioners’ Keport that could give a 
person unacquainted with the evidence any other idea than that I 
had lauded Patrick Ford for his incendiary writings alone. This I 
know was not in the minds of the learned ^mmissioners. It would 
be inconsistent with the evidence. I recommended the circulation 
of the Irish World in Ireland because of its teachings on land reform 
and on account of its warm and generous support of the Land League 
movement. 

I never concurred in its propaganda of terrorism. At page 5601 
of the evidence, a letter of mine, published in March 1 883, is given, 
from which the following is an extract : — 
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It is true, and I regret it exceedingly, tliat Patrick Ford is represented in late 
despatches as ha\ing gone in -with the dynamite party, and this acquisition, if really 
made, will lend to it a power which it never could otherwise obtain. From * spreading 
the light ’ to educate, to advocating dynamite, which must destroy the movement of 
social reform, is an extraordinary change, indeed, in the opinions of a man who has 
been so strtmuous a supporter of the moral force doctrine ; and I can hardly believe 
that Patrick Ford has altogether abandoned reason for Rdssa. Principles of reform, 
intelligently and fearles«.ly propagated, are far more destructive to unjust and 
vrom-out systems than dynamite bombs, which only kill individuals, or knock 
down buildings, but do no injury to oppressive institutions ; and that man must be 
politically blind who cannot see that the firing of ideas of ameliorative social reform 
into the heads of Fngland's toiling million^ is infinitely more likely to hasten the 
solution of our own national and social problems than will be the blowing down of 
houses and the killing oi innocent peisons amongst these very millions. Any course 
of action on the part of liishnion that would lie calculated to consolidate thirty 
millions of pe(>])le into a iin of deadly antagonism against every form of Irish 
political movement and p< haps of retaliation upon seven millions of our race in 
Ireland and Great Jtntain nust lx* the proportion of a madman. The dynamite 
theory is the very abnegntio’ of mind, the surrender of reason to rage, of judgment 
to blind unthiiiKing r«‘ckles^i e^'S, and can onlybi' equalled in unconscious imbecility 
b) advrx'ating the siih^titir on of gun|iovvder for coal to hasten the process of 
generating "team. 

I have sworn my belief that Mr. Ford had abandoned his advocacy 
of revenge against England since Mr. Gladstone adopted the policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland, and I know that this is bo, not in this 
instance alone, but, in fact, un regards almost the whole Irish race in 
America. When sjieaking of ^fr. Ford before the Commission, I had 
in mind the fact that he has raised tens Of thousands of dollars for the 
relief of distress in Ireland, not once but several times, during the 
last ten year.s. 1 know likewise that, morally and as a Christian, his 
character stands unimpeachable where and to whom he is best known, 
and 1 have said, and I repeat it again, he is misunderstood in England 
because he is yet made out to be an implacable enemy of this country 
and a revolutionist of the darkest dye, when it is within the know- 
ledge of all America that he is now an earnest advocate of moral 
force methods only, and is held in the highest esteem by the President 
of the United States. 

To speak truthfully of a man in his private character because as 
a one time revolutionist he was England’s deadly enemy, and waged 
against lier government in Ireland a warfare of violence, is, doubt- 
less, a grave moral offence on my part, in the eyes of pharisaical 
opponents. 1 shall not attempt to purge myself of this sin, any more 
than of the still greater one of having once been the active enemy of 
England myself. I asked no absolution from the Commission in these 
matters, and I would set no value upon it were it offered me unsolicited. 
I call to mind, in this connection, some verses written by the most popu- 
lar American minister London ever welcomed as a friendly ambassador. 

Of all the sane that I can call to mind, 

England doe» make the most onpleasant kind : 
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It's yoirre the sinner oilers, She’s the Saint ; 
Wut's good’s all English, all that isn’t aint 
Wut profit s her is oilers right an’ just, 

An’ ef you dont read Scriptur so, you must ; 
She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
'riiere aint no light in Natur when She winks ; 
Haint IShe the Ten ('ommandments in her pus? 
C'ould the world stir 'thoiit she went, In, ez nus ? 
She aint like other mortals, thet s a fact : 

She never stopped the hahns-corpua act, 

She dont put down rebellions, h‘t’8 ’em breed, 
All's oilers willin' Ireland should secede ; 

She's all 1het’^ honest, hoiinable, iiu* fair. 

An’ when the ^artoos died they made her beir. 


rH\Kf.n V. 

That they, hy their speeches, and hy jtaymfnt fnr that purpose, incited persons to 
the commission of crimCf incindiny murder. 

Verdii f. 

AVe find that the re'»pondents did rot directU ineite persons to the coromiision 
of crime other than intimidation, hut that they did nu*it»* to intimidation, and that 
the consequence of that incitement wa-". that crime and outrage wen' eommittwl hy 
the persons incited. AVe find that it has not h«vn pro\ed that tlio re'^pondedts 
made payment* for the purpose of inciting jier'^iis to commit crime. 

This charge, thus dispo-ted of, was very different in its original 
form. The charge from the.firsf to the last page of l*(trn(lllsm and 
Crime was not a charge of constructive, moral, or legal responsibility 
for the words or acts of agents. 'What wa.s alleged was, the deliberate 
selection by the respondents of men instructed and paid to organise 
outrage and murder, as the means by wLicIi the political aims of the 
League were to be attained. 

The Attorney-General in Lis speech before the Commis.«ion spok6 
from his Times brief as follows ; — 

It will appear that an emiMsar^' of the Land League used to g^t the money 
from the treasurer— either Air. Jliggiir, Mr. llrunnan, or Mr. any on* of the 
officials who might lx; in charge, used to take down the money, 20/. or HO/., haxing 
.received the money of coiirt-e from Mr. Itiggar, and then distribute it Iik'uIIj to the 
men who were to carry out the outrage.'^. 

Not a single word of this particularised allegation but lias been re- 
jected bj the Commissioners as false. 


(’hauge \I. 

That they did nothing to prevent crime, and erprossed no bond fide disapproval 
of it. 

Verdict, 

We find as to the allegation that the respondents did nothing to prevent crime 
and expressed no bond^de diaapproval, that some of the respondents, and in pais 
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ticular Mr. Davitt, did express bondjide disapproval of crime and outrage, but that 
the respondents did not denounce the system of intimidation which led to crime 
and outrage, but persisted in it with knowledge of its effect. 

The original charge, as made by counsel for the Times in 
O’Donnell v. Walter, and repeated before the Commission, reads— 

During the whole period of thene years there is not, as far as I know, one 
solitary speech amongst the tliousands delivered m which any one of these men 
deprecated the outrages which were going on. - Ubw~b>niky p. 73. 

And at j). 74 of same, the Attorney-General affirmed on his brief — 

On not one single wcusioii do we find the slightest speech or one single ex- 
pression directed to diverting the inindN of periple Irom acts which certainly 
followed the infaiiioiis sjieechos directly inciting to outrage. 


Charok VII. 

Thnt th( If xuhavrihtd to t< ^tlmoiiiab and v'cre intimately associated withf 
notorious trtmtnahy drfended /;//••>»///.> suitpot>(d to he ynilty of wjrarian crimtf 
support id their families, and madt payments to secure the (siapc (f criminals from 
jnstia, 

Virdhf. 

We find that th* res]i« indent'* did defend jiersoiis charged with agrarian crime, 
and .•4ii]tport ed their families, Inif licit it hu'^ imt Urn pro^ed that they suliscribed to 
testimoniHls for, or \M>re intiiiii’tHiy u^•*<>cialed with, notorious criminals, or that 
they made {iH\ments to procure tlie esc.ipe of criiuiuals from justice. 

The portion of this verdict which bears out {he least injurious 
part of the charge simply affirms that which the respondents never 
denied. It was notorious that the Land League paid for or sub- 
scribed towards the expenses of many persons accused of agrarian 
offences. But, to reason from this fact, as the Times has persistently 
done, that subscribing to defend a person accused of a certain crime 
implies complicity in the peqjetration of it, or encouragement to 
others to follow criminal example, is where the injury to the respon- 
dents lies, which is not perceptible in the wording of this section of 
the charge ns given in the Report. 

Any person acquainted with the peasantry of Ireland knows of the 
wide distrust there is of the administration of the law. There is, 
unhappily, only too much justification for this feeling, and during 
the time of the Land League, as in all i)olitical agitations in that 
country, the agents and administrators of the law were men who 
were recruited from the ranks of the anti-national classes. Trials in 
Ireland are more expensive than in England. Poor peasants accused 
of illegal or criminal acts would have no chance of a fair trial if left 
to their own resources. Guilty or innocent, a person accused in these 
countries is entitled to a &ir trial, and instead of shirking in any 
way the responsibility attached to this part of the above obarge, I 
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claim it was to the credit of the Land League that it aided justice 
in helping it to determine where criminality lay, and where inno- 
cence was untruthfully accused in a legal prosecution. 

. Chabge VIII. 

That they made 2)ayme7it» to pereomt who had been injured in the commi*>ftum of 
crime. 

Verdict. 

W’e find, n** to the allegation that the respondents made payments to compen- 
sate persons who had been injured in the commission of crime, that they did make 
such payments. 

The only instance of any such payment having been made, which 
came in evidence before the Commission, was that of the Timothy 
Horan letter and cheque for 6Z. This money was granted on the eve of 
the suppression of the Land League in October, 1881, eight months 
after I had been arrested and sent back to prison, and consequently 
while I was in a situation which rendered it absolutely impossible for 
me to be connected with the grant. How I could, therefore, make 
this payment is not easily seen, except through very far-seeing 
judicial glasses. Most of the other prominent respondents were also 
incarcerated at the time of this transaction, and the only one of the 
sixty-four included in the charges and allegations whose name was 
in any way associated with this cheque was Dr. J. E. Kenny, M.P., 
who was not even present when the sum was voted. Technically 
what was done by tjie acting treasurer of the Land League was part 
of the work of the organisation ibr which the respondents are legally 
responsible under the law of conspiracy, but looked at from the point 
of view in which the Timen has represented it, the respondents have 
incurred no moral responsibility whatever in regard to the voting of 
this 6Z. The Commissioners have dealt with this matter in the 
severest possible manner, and have, 1 think, gone beyond what any- 
thing but mere inference should warrant in assuming that ])roof 
of one such payment was evidence of many. It is insisted upon in 
the reasoning which leads to their decision that the absence of certain 
books, and inability of the respondents to produce all the correspon- 
dence of the Land League, does not enable them to agree to the 
contention of the respondents under this charge. But surely this 
is an insufficient reason why the allegation of the accusers should be 
accepted as true. The complaint about the non-production of Land 
League books and letters is not fully justiBed from the facts. The 
Commissioners report that the I.And League has been continued 
nnder the name of the National League. I have already expressed 
my own opinion on this point. But, according to the decision 
arrived at in the Beport, the actual time during which the Land 
League has had an existence was not from October 1879 to October 
1881 , but from the former date to the hour when the Report was 
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drawn up. The complaint about the absence of books and corre- 
spondence is therefore unreasonable under the circumstances, as the 
Commissioners have had access to, and every opportunity of inspect- 
ing, every book, every letter, and every document belonging to the 
< land League,’ from October 1882 until the inquiry into the charges 
and allegations began. This six years’ record of moneys received and 
paid, of letters written and received, and of minutes of meetings held, 
has been open to the inquisition of the Commission along with the 
books and correspondence commented upon in the Keport, and the 
result has been the discovery of the Timothy Horan grant of 6^., 
alleged, but not proved, to have been given to some men who had 
been wounded by the police in some nocturnal raid. If ever the 
* benefit of the doubt ’ was conceded to the wrong side, it is in this 
instance, where one such payment, under the circumstances related, 
is accepted as conclusive proof that the respondents, who were but 
indirectly and through subordinates concerned in the grant of this 
6/., * made payments to persons who had been injured in the com- 
mission of crime.’ 


C’nvBGc JX. 

That the renjiondents incited the asuiMance mid dh-ttperation qfy and accepted 
MiOscriptioiie of moneij from, known admcaten of crime and dynamite. 

Verdict. 

Astolbe allegation that there^])ondentsinTited4hea<siBtance and co-operation of, 
and accepted subscriptions of money from, known advocate^of crime and the use of 
dynamite, we find that the respon<lents did invite the assistance and co-operation of 
and accepted subscriptions of money from Patrick h'ord, a known advocate of crime 
and the use of dynamite, but that it has not been proved tliat the respondents or any 
of them knew that the (Man-iia-dael controlled the League or was collecting money 
for the Parliamentary Fund. It has been proved that the respondents invited 
and obtained the nH>iH(ance and co-operation of the Physical Force Party in 
America, including the ('lan-na-(iael, and in order to obtain that assistance ab- 
stained from repudiating or condemning the action of that party. 

The credence given by the Commissioners to Le Caron’s whole 
story — his history of Clan-na-Gael doings and the account of the 
alleged conversation and interview with Mr. Parnell — is one of the 
marked features of the Keport. It is significant proof of what a skil- 
fully played part can do in the way of making a good impression 
upon men who are supposed to be iullueuced only by the hard facts 
of evidence. As a witness, and apart from what he swore, I^e Caron 
was the very best put forward by the Times. His manner in the 
witness-box could not be improved upon. Deferential, but not 
obsequious, to the Court; attentive and courteous to Sir Charles 
Bussell, resourceful in his replies all round, and entirely devoid of 
bravado, except where he loudly boasted of always having been * an 
English-bom fellow,’ he succeeded most artfully in masking the 
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character and career of a spy behind the well-acted personality of a 
patriotic Englishman who for near thirty years had risked his life in 
efforts to counteract the plans of England’s enemies. It was an his- 
trionic performance of a high order, and would have won any jury of 
Englishmen into a sympathetic belief in the artist’s romantic recital 
— especially as the Clan-na-Gael were not in court and could not 
therefore unfold a counter-story. Le Caron’s testimony was against 
absent enemies. The stage was all his own, and right good use he 
made of it. 

His evidence is quite another matter. It has received no corro 
boration except in the single instance where Devoy’s letter of the 
24th of June, 1881 (page 104 of the Iteport) appears to confirm 
Le Caron’s statement's about the alleged talk with Mr. Parnell. 
This letter may or may not be Devoy’s. We have only Ijo Caron’s 
word for it that it is ; while on the other hand Messr*?. Parnell and 
O’Kelly have sworn they never had any conversation of the kind with 
Le Caron, and Mr. Parnell was equally emphatic in his (h^claration 
that he never sent any such message, as that alleged by Le Caron, 
to Devoy or anyone else in America. It is therefore one witness 
against, practically, three; and the learned judges have resorted to 
the ‘ probabilities of the case ’ an a foundation for their finding ; but 
the ‘ probabilities ’ favourable to the credibility of Le Caron’’'? story 
only. 

The probabilities on tl^e other side appear not toha\e been taken 
into account at all.* They would reasonably be the following : Armed 
with the introduction from Devoy to Mr. Kgan,a trained and courte- 
ous spy seeking to serve his employers would endeavour to obtain an 
interview with Mr. Parnell. 1 believe such an interview did take 
place. Mr. Parnell would not swear it did not, Jle is compelled, 
like most members of Parliament, to see persons making application 
for interviews during the Session. The interview, therefore, is pro- 
bable, alike from the point of view of the veracity or the concoction 
of the story about the conversation and ines-^age to America. The 
mere meeting with Mr. Parnell or siieaking to him lends no proof 
whatever to the statements which Le Caron declares Mr. Parnell 
made and which Mr, Parnell swears he never used to LeC’aron or any- 
one else. That Mr. Parnell is right and Le Caron wrong is probable 
from various considerations. If Mr. Parnell had spoken as alleged, 
or had entrusted such a mission to a man whom he had never met 
before— a most improbable thing in itself, when a man of Mr. Parnell’s 
reticent character is in question — it would be too big an achievement 
for the adventurous Spy not to place the fact on record in Mr. Ander- 
son’s keeping, where it might afterwards be found when required 
among the 1,200 reports, letters, and memoranda which, according 
to Sir Henry James, represent Le Caron’s contributions to the secret 
service intelligence department of the Home Office. No such record 
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was produced before the Commission. No letter was ever written by 
Mr. Parnell or Mr. O’Kelly to the man whom the judges believe to 
have been an accredited agent from Mr. Parnell to Devoy and Hynes, 
nor did Le Caron, according to his own testimony, ever write a line 
from America to Mr. Parnell, informing him of the success of the 
mission confided to him. If Le Caron’s account of this interview is 
* probable ’ in one particular, it is so in all. Yet he represents Mr. 
Parnell as having said, among of her things, this; ‘He did not see 
any reason why a successful insurrectionary movement could not be 
inaugurated in Ireland, as we will soon have 100,000L in the Land 
League fumlR \\Evidence, p. 2723). When asked by Sir Charles 
Kussell what his opinion of such a proposal was, a proposal to engage 
in a war with Great Britain with a fund of 100,000^. — Le Caron replied 
that he considered it ‘ an insane idea.* Yet ‘ the probabilities of the 
case * have inclined Sir James Hannen and his learned colleagues to 
the belief that Mr. J'amell, whom they nevertheless exonerate from all 
treasonable intent or de‘^ign«?, actually discussed a project of physical 
force rebellion against England within the precincts of the House of 
Commons ! 

On Le Caron’s return to New York, following the incident of this 
interview, what more ])robable course would a spy adopt than that 
of writing to his friend Devoy such an account of the meeting with 
Mr. Pjirnell as would flatter Devoy into the belief that IVlr. Parnell 
required him to come to Ireland or Englapd — just at the time when 
his association with either ]\Tr. Parnell or Mr. Egan would be most 
dangerous to Mr. Parneirs policy and most agreeable to the plans 
which Mr. Forster in Ireland and Sir William Harcourt in London 
were ])ursuing against the I^and League? 

It was manifestly to Le Caron's interest that he should incriminate 
Mr. Parnell at a time when it was being freely alleged by Sir William 
Harcourt and other members of the then Liberal Government that 
the Land League was being controlled by Irish- American revolu- 
tionists. It was with this object in view that Le Caron provided 
himself with a letter of introduction from Devoy to Mr. Egan when 
leaving for Euroj)e in April 1881. Devoy had been referred toby 
Sir William Harcourt in March as ‘ an enemy who should be stamped 
upon as a viper if he dared to land in England ’ ; to which threat 
Devoy retorted through the Atlantic cable by saying that Home 
Secretaries could be stamped upon likewise. Le Caron came to 
Paris with ‘two sealed packets’ from Devoy, one for Mr. John 
O’Leary and the other for Mr. Patrick Egan. An air of much mystery 
was assumed by the adroit spy when detailing this circumstance. 
Asked by Sir Charles Bussell if he had read the contents of either 
packet, the witness replied ‘ No, Sir. No opportunity of doing that. 
Too securely sealed ! ’ and this answer conveyed the suggestion that 
important documents, of treasonable intent of course, had been carried 
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by Le Caron from Devoy to Egan. I have succeeded in obtaining 
this * important sealed dispatch ’ vhich was thus delivered to Mr. 
Egan. Unfortunately it did not come into my possession until after 
Mr. Parnell had withdrawn his case from the Commission. Here is 
the * dispatch ’ : — 

' Palmer House, Chicago : March 31, 1881. 

Dear Friend,— This will introduce to jou a friend of mine, Dr. Le Caron, of 
Braidwood, TU., who is going to spend a few months in Europe. Although a 
Frenchman he is a member of the Land League, and has always been a good Irish- 
man, barring the bull. 

1 want him to make your acquaintance and, as he tn^att^d Davitt well when in 
his town, I know you will show him any kindness in your power. 

Itemembrance to all friends, 

Yours truly, 

Patrick Egan, Esq. Joen Devot. 

Should Le Caron or anyone interested in the Times case desire 
to test the authenticity of this letter, by submitting it to any person 
who has possession of any of Devoy’s writing, or who is familiar with 
it, I will give him every facility for inspecting the original. That 
this letter of introduction was given, unsealed, to the man who 
asked for or required it, as all such letters are, is inherently probable, 
and tbe air of dramatic mystery with which Le Caron spoke of it as a 
* sealed dispatch,’ which he did not, because be could not, open, was 
but in keeping with tbe inventive skill with which the most common- 
place incidents were dressed up by an artist experienced in deception, 
in order to assail \fith suspicion the man whom Pigott’s forgery had 
been employed to destroy. 

Le Caron’s testimony against the Clan-na-(iael was also a safe 
performance. The U, B. Circulars, many of which are printed in 
whole or in part in the Commissioners’ Kei)ort, were all in Le Caron’s 
handwriting. No other human being was produced before their 
lordships to corroborate the evidence tendered for the Times in this 
way. The circulars began and ended with the man who had sent 
them from America to Mr. Anderson of the Home Office. Those 
who could throw light upon these documents were American citizens, 
who would be unlikely to appear before a British tribunal ; and Le 
Caron, therefore, had the held all to himself. It is upon this kind 
of testimony the learned judges have found that the Clan-na-Gael 
controlled the National Ijeague of America from the 2dth of April, 
1683, and that the former body was an organisation * actively engaged 
in promoting the use of dynamite for the destruction of life and 
property in England.’ 

With regard to the witness whose sole evidence has led the Com- 
missiouers to form this judgment, the following facts have been 
established in the evidence : he admitted that he had repeatedly 
taken oaths with the intention of breaking them ; be asserted that 
Patrick Egan had told him there was a warrant issued for his (Egan’s) 
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arrest at the time he left Dublin. No such warrant is on record, 
nor was the existence of any such document attempted to be proved 
before the Commission. He also declared that Egan had told him 
that Mr. Sexton, M.P., had helped Thomas Brennan ‘ to escape * (no 
warrant having been issued for his arrest, either), and no help of that 
kind or anything akin to it was ever required from, or rendered by, 
Mr. Sexton. He swore that *Daly of Castlebar* was present at the 
Clan-na-Gael convention in Philadelphia, in April, 1883. There is 
but one ‘ Daly ’ of Castlebar, the editor of the CoiiTULught Telegraphy 
who occupied the chair at the first Irishtown meeting, and he was 
never out side of the United Kingdom in his life. In innumerable 
other instances to be found in the evidence it can be shown again 
that this witness has woven so much romance into his story that no 
absolute reliance can be placed "upon any particular statement he has 
made. 

The references made in the Report to the Buffalo Land League 
Convention of January, 1881, are not all which the respondents might 
reasonably expect. The Commissioners say that James Redpath 
attended, and that ‘the action of this Convention does not seem to 
have satisfied the Clan-na-Gael.* An extract from a Le Caron circular 
follows, and we are taken at a jump from Buffalo to Paris. It was 
proved in evidence that at this Convention the following resolution 
was unanimously passed : 


That wo cord uilly unit o -with tlio Iri*.h National I^nd League of Ireland in 
deprecating all form - of \i()l< iice, and earnestly urge the Irish peo^de to continued 
patience under all ])rovocation, remembering tho words of O'Connell that ‘ He who 
commitH a crime gi>ed t-lrength to the enem\.’ 


A similar remark may be made about each of the subsequent 
American League Conventions. Admitting there must be consider- 
able abridgment in the selection of the matter upon which a final 
decision was to be given, resolutions favourable to the respondents’ 
case are completely ignored, while all matter making for the conten- 
tion of the Times is dwelt upon by the learned judges in their 
summary of each of the five Conventions, whose proceedings are 
reviewed in the Report. In dealing with the Wasldngton Conven- 
tion of April 1882, three lines of General Collins’s speech are given, 
for the apparent purpose of bringing out the reference to the 
expression, ‘ let us stand upon a platform broad enough for all the 
friends of Ireland to stand upon, and with all hearts, and wills, and 
energies, unite behind “ United Ireland,” * obviously meaning by the 
last two words a united Irish people, and not what the Report 
conveys, behind the leadership of the paper United Ireland. The 
following resolution is ignored in the judges’ summary of this 
Conventioa : 

VoL. XXVIL— No. 157. B B 
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That we are proud of the Christian forhearance of the Irish people under their 
dreadful exasperations; and while exhorting e\ery man in Ireland to continue to 
lue hie influence in preventing even the least act of violence, we solemnly chaigo 
the British government with the responsibility of nil crimes and outrages occurring 
since the imprisonment of the leaders of the people. 

In dealing with the Philadelphia National League Convention, 
due prominence is given to Mr. Parnell’s cable letter to president 
Mooney; but no mention is made of the fact, admitted by Le 
Caron in evidence, that an attempt to introduce a discussion upon 
the subject of dynamite and physical force was voted down by the 
entire Convention. It is equally overlooked that the official report 
of this Convention shows the allocation of over 20,000 dollars of 
American League money for relief of distress in Ireland. It is from 
the date of this Convention the judges affirm that the Clan-na-(iael 
controlled the National League of America. A IjC Caron circular, 
boasting of the capture of the League by the secret organisation, is 
cited, but what appears to lend more confirmation to the view taken 
in the Report on this point is the bombastic and untruthful comment 
quoted from the Irish man newspaper of the 12th of May, 188:k 
The American press of Philadelphia declared that the outcome of 
the Convention was a victory for the mor.il over the physical force 
element in the as‘»emblage, and such witnesses, with all the pene- 
trating reputation of American reporters and interviewers, are more 
reliable than a spy in the pay of the Home Office, whose interest 
and inclination would lie in painting everytliing in tlie darkest 
colours, or a sensational paragraphist on a Dublin weekly paper, 
which had but recently ceased to be the organ of Richard Pigott. 

With all due res])ert to the three eminent ( 'ommi>8ioners who 
devoted so much trained ability to their most arduous labours, I deny 
that the Clan-na-Gael did then, or at any bubsecjuent Convention, 
capture or control the American League, as sworn by Le Caron and 
credited in the Report. Clan-na-Gael men were, un(h>ubtedly, at 
each of the.se Conventions, but they were in a minority at every one 
of them. They attended, not in that capacity, but as members of 
the Land Jjeague. Prominent men among them were elected at 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago to offices of importance, it is true, 
but in not one single instance as Clan-na-Gaelers. They were elected 
as upholders of the Land League policy, and not as advocates of 
physical force. The official reports of these Conventions which were 
adduced as evidence make this manifest. Contemporary newspaper 
reports do the same. Conventions are not to be judged by the 
presence of a minority holding extreme views, but by the Convention’s 
own organised action as expressed by its platform, and resolutions 
emanating from the vote of the majority of delegates. An organisa- 
tion must be judged by the same rule. Patrick Egan was not elected 
president of the National League of America, at the Boston Conven- 
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lion in 1884, because he was then a member of the Clan-na-Gael, 
but from the fact of his having l^een treasurer of the Land League 
of Ireland. Had the Clan-na-Gael the control of the League orga- 
nisation in the sense asserted by Le Caron, and credited upon his 
unsupported statements by the Commissioners, the League funds 
would have been appropriated, in whole or in part, for revolutionary 
purposes, and the open organisation would have been utilised for the 
ends of the secret body. No evidence whatever was adduced to 
establish any such facts. The League funds were audited and 
publicly accounted for at each Convention, and the official reports 
handed in to the (Commission by me as evidence contain the par- 
ticulars of til e receipt sand disbursements of all Land League moneys 
from the first l^and League Convention of Trainor Hall, New York, 
in May 1 880, to the last or ("hicago National League Convention of 
August 1886. 

c‘n4Ufij: X. 

(nm/ /ir>f rharye nf/ainst Mr. Parnvll.) 

Thai at I ho limo of tho Kiliuainhnm nrr/ifftafiouM, Mr. Parnell hnoic lhat Sher£~ 
f/nn ami Itoijion had horn itryaui'^haj oidrayej and therefore u'idted to use them to 
jmt duicn onfrat/o. 

? rdit t. 

We find that this cLarjre has not heen piovcJ, 

This charge was first made by the late Mr. AV. E. Forster in 1882. 
It is true it did not originate witli the Ti ///<?.«?, butjt was dextrously 
used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabric.'itions of Parixellism 
and and was made in this manner more injurious to Mr. 

Parnell than if it had been invented like the other special charges. 
The terms us(*d by the (C()mmis>ioners in the body of their Report 
plainly indicate that their verdict was ‘ not guilty,’ rather than ‘ not 
proved.’ They say (p. 56) : 

That ^Fr. I’ai'iK’Il sliiuild onijilov Sbfridan and Jtoyton to qiiiot (lio disturbed 
districts was natural, a> ihcj^ liad been organisers there, and had no doubt acquired 
influence in tlioso districts. AN’e cannot d<»ubt lliat Mr. Parnell was aware of the 
influniniutorv speeches they had made, and there is no eridenre that he 1;nf‘Xo that 
Hheridan or Ihn/ttni had on/anisod tntfraf/<s. 


In justice to Royton, it can be said that no charge of organising 
outrage was over brought against him in Ireland. He was im- 
prisoned under Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act without trial, like hundreds 
of other Land Leaguers; but after his release in 1882, he took up 
his resitk'tice in Loudon, where lie lived down to *1885, visiting Ire- 
land frequently in that interval, and it is not on record that any 
attempt has ever been made by the administrators of the law in Ire- 
land to indict him for any of the crimes or outrages imputed to him 
without any justification whatever by the Times. 


It n 2 
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Ceabge XI. 

{and second special charge against Mr, Parnell.) 

That Mr. Parnell teat* intimate with the leading Inrincihles^ that he prohahlg 
learned from them u'hat they were almut when he was released on parole m April 
1882, ayul that he recitgnised the Phamix Park murders as their handiwork. 

Verdict, 

Wp find that tliero is nf) foundation for tliU rbarjfr. Wu have already statid 
that the Inviuciblea were not a brunch of the Land League. 

At p. 58 of the Report, the Commis>;ioners state more fully their 
disbelief in this charge, and say — 

Wo consider that there is no found ition whatever for the chnrpo that Mr. 
ramell was intimate with In\ incibles, knowinj^ t’lein to be such, or that he had 
any hnowledfiio, direct or indirect, of the Phoenix l*urk murdeis, and we find the 
same with reference to the other respondentij. 

This charge and its atrocious accessories rang throughout a 
startled civilised world. One of the editions of Par nellhm and 
Cnvie appeared with the representation of a finger-mark of blood 
upon the cover, as a figurative proof of Mr, Parn ell’s red-handed 
guilt in the murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke I 
• 

* ('Hinon XII. 

(and third sjacial charge against Mr. Parnell ) 

That Mr. Parnell^ on 2tird January, l^S;h Inj an opportune remittance, enabled 
F. Byrne to escape from justiee to France. 

Verdict. 

We find that Mr. Parnell did not make any remittance to cnahle F. B^rne to 
escape frr>m justice. 

This charge had a ‘ setting * in the columns of the Times which 
rendered it far worse than as it was presented to the Commission 
for investigation. The part which Byrne was alleged to have played 
in the Pheenix Park murders was coupled with a statement that 
the knives by which the Secretaries were butchered ‘ lay for several 
days in a paper parcel along with a rifle and revolvers in the Parlia- 
mentary Offices of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, open to the 
inspection of the curious.’ In these offices Frank Byrne was employed, 
and the picture of, the ‘ brown paper parcel ’ with its hideous con- 
tents was intended to convey the impression to the public that the 
members of Mr. Parnell’s party who frequented these offices had 
inspected the weapons used in the Phoenix Park murders. It was 
also stated in PameUiam and Grime that Mr. Parnell saw Byrne 
while out on parole from Kilmainbam, in April 1882, and that he 
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learned from him what the Invincible plans were which subsequently 
culminated in the Phamix Park murders. 

Next to the complete acquittal of Mr. Parnell from the three spe- 
cific and monstrous charges which were based upon Pigott’s forgeries, 
the most significant collapse of the Times case is the silence of the 
Keport with respect to Mr. Patrick Egan. Mention of his name is not 
altogether omitted, but, excepting where at pages 114 and 118 he is 
found to have joined the Clan-na-Gael after havin » left Ireland, there 
are no serious charges of any kind proved against him. Yet, Mr. 
Egan, as treasurer of the Land League, was accused of mo.re diabolical 
criminality than any other of the prominent Land Leaguers, not 
excepting Mr. Parnell, during the inquiry. The Times witness 
Delaney swore (p. 1,8,5G of the Erideiice) that ‘Mr. Egan and Mr. 
Brennan were the principal leaders of the Invincibles.’ He again 
swore (p. 1,859) that James Mullet and other Invincibles received 
sums of money from Egan. The Attorney-General, speaking from 
I^Ir. Soames’ brief, and evidently relying upon Delaney's proffered 
testimony as well as on Pigott’s forgery of Mr. Egan’s name in the 
letters addressed to Carey, asserted in the trial of O’Donnell v. 
'V\’'alter, ‘ that several inonlhs after Egan rchigned the treasurership 
of the Land l^eague he had fund.> in hand to enable his fellow^ 
rrimiimls in the Phijrnix J*ark mvrder plots to esca])e to America ; ’ 
‘that ^Irs. Frank Byrne's sister-in-law got 200^. from Egan to enable 
the whole gang (of luNiiicibles) to escape to .\merica, and on Mrs. 
Byrne's discharge from custody Egan made her ^ further grant of 
money for the same jmrpose,' while the whole contention of the Times 
with reference to Mr. Egan was that he W'as the paymaster of the 
Invincible cons])iracy. Not a single word of these abominable allega- 
tions is believed in the lleport. They are outrageous libels upon a 
man who has been held up to the most cruel odium during the past 
three years, and who now stands vindicated by the judges’ decision 
that the Invincibles were not, as alleged by the Times, a branch of 
the Land League. The Commissioners have rejected Delaney’s evi- 
dence as being as worthless as Pigott’s forgeries, and the magnitude 
of the injury which both were expected to inflict indirectly upon 
Mr. l^arnell and his party will be the true measure of the defeat 
which the Times has sustained in its falsified charges against the ex- 
treasurer of the I^and League. Too much credit cannot be given by 
the whole Irish race to the President of the United States for 
having had the courage as well as the sagacity to nominate 
Mr. Egan as Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili while yet the 
Times-Pigott accusations were hanging over tl^e head of the man 
whose character and reputation this unholy alliance conspired to 
destroy. President Harrison was influenced by his own judgment 
of Mr. Egan, and time has vindicated the justice and wisdom of his 
action. 
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CnAiiGii XIII. 

{ami first special charge against me.) 

That he was a member of the Fenian organisathm, and convicted as svehj and 
that he assisted in the formation of the Ijind League with money which had been 
contributed for the purpose of outrage and crime. 

Verdict. 

■VVe ha\c shown in the poiiroe of the Roport that Mr. Dn^itt was a mombor of 
the Fenian orcrani^ation, and convicted a** such, and that he received monej'^ from a 
fund which luid ]x*en contributed for the purpose of out rajre and crime, namely, the 
Skirmishing Fund. It was not, ho^\e^e^, fur tln‘ Ibrnintion of the linnd League 
itself, but for the promotion of the agitation ^%hicli IkI up to it. AVe have als> 
shown that Mr. Davitt returned the money out of his own icMiurces. 

The four statements contained in this finding are strict Ij true. 
But, in estimating the value of this verdict and admission to the 
Times^ it must be home in mind that my former conviction for 
Fenianism vas a notorious fact years before Pam ell ism and Crime. 
was written, and that I had likewise expiated the legal penalty of 
penal servitude which such conviction involved. It was, moreover, a 
matter in my history which I had never attemjited to disguise wlion 
speaking to British audiences from 1878 to 1887 ; and those in Ire- 
land who joined the Land I^eague, with objects justly rccognis(*d by 
the Commissioners as free from ulterior purposes, were not invited 
to do so in ignorance of my political antecedcnt.s. Three of her 
Majesty’s judges need never have been taken from their ordinary 
duties to investigate a circumstance which every one of the Queen’s 
subjects knew as much about before the Commission as he knows 
now, and this observation can aKo be applied to the three other 
statements in the finding njion this f-pecial charge. 

In the month of July 1882, 1 published, in an interview in the 
Nevs York Daily World, which was reproduced in the Irish press, 
the story of the {Skirmishing Fund money, whicli forms the* gravamen 
of this charge. The judges have accepted this story as true, and 
they have rejected the allegation which the Times founded upon it, 
namely, that it was with this money the Land League^ was formed. 
It is the Times that is convicted here, and not I. The accusation 
on this head was levelled at Mr. Parnell and the other respondents, 
through their colleagueship with me in the Land liCague, and the 
Commissioners have found, truly, that it was a transaction with which 
I was alone concerned, and for which neither Mr. Parnell, as head of 
the Land League, nor the other persons .accused with him, as members 
of that body, had ai^y the least responsibility. This whole charge, 
therefore, had nothing but ancient iiistory for foundation, and the 
published facts were simply distorted by the Times in order to 
implicate Mr. Parnell. 

The secondary aspect of the judgment upon this special charge 
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will, I admit, be considered from another point of view. It will be 
said by many that the acceptance by me of money that had been 
subscribed for the ‘ Skirmishing * fund — for purposes of criminal 
violence against England — though not so used by me, was, in itself, 
a guilty act, and is morally reprehensible. I shall not attempt to 
reason on what is and what is not a legitimate subject of moral 
reproach in political action. It would be a useless waste of eflTort 
in this instance. Tlie judges have pronounced truly upon the facts. 
I have no regrets to offer or apology to make for the facts being in 
accord with truth. 


(^nAKf.n XIV. 

sju'cial charyf urjainht mp,') 

Thai ho tras in c/okp and iniimahp apmcinlion ivith Ihe parlif of riulence in 
Anitriva^ anti n an mainly inKtnnncnlal in In'inyiny about the alliance beiioeen that 
party and the Panudliic and Home Hale pat ty in America, 

Vtrlict, 

With rt'pird lo llio furtlirr nllefration lliat lie wnf> in clo^^o and intimate asso- 
ciation intli llu* jiiirly of violt-ncc in America, and mainly iuxtrumcntul in bringiog 
aljoul the ullianco hotwccn that jiarly an<l the Punudlile and Home Ilulo party in 
America, AM' liml tliat ho Avas in biicli clo.soand intimate association for ihe purpose 
of hrin^-in^'- ahoiif, and that ho was mniiih instrumental in bringing about, the 
alliance referred to. 

I have little, if any, fault to find with this verdict, except as to 
the meaning wliich may be attached to the word ^ alliance ’ in the 
connection in which it stands. If by ‘ alliance ’ is meant that I suc- 
ceeded in winning over to llie movement of the Land League men 
who were still revolutionists and members of organisations which 
existed for purjioses of physical warfare against England, the ffuding 
of the judges is true. It did not rec|uire the labours of a Special 
Commission to discover that fact. I ni'ver attempted to disguise it. 
1 sought for the aid and co-operation of all men in America who had 
experienced the evils of Irish landlordism to help in the movement 
organised to purge the system from the social life of Ireland, and the 
extent of my success in that direction was and is still the measure 
of my gratification at having combined exiled Irishmen of extreme 
views with those of moderate ones in a work both English parties are 
now competing with each other in anxious rivalry to complete. The 
learned Commissioners do not, however, put any definite interpreta- 
tion of the * alliance ’ in their Keport, and I assert that it must in 
fairness be read in the light in which I place it, and not as meaning 
that ‘the Party of Violence’ was allied, as a party, with the 
‘ Pamellite and Home Kule Party in America ’ for the objects, or 
any of them, for which such ‘ Party of Violence ’ existed. 

But the point which the Times attempted to establish in making 
this second special charge against me is completely set aside by the 
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%rording of the judges’ findiog. What the Times alleged in the 
particulars served upon me by ‘ Soames, Edwards, and Jones,* on the 
27th of October, 1888 (which was but a copy of the document 
handed in to the Commission) was, ^ that he was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the alliance between that party (“ the Party of 
Violence ”) and the Parnellite and Home Kule Party in Ireland* 
This was the language and meaning of ParneUism and Crime. Mr. 
Parnell was accused of being, along with his movement in Ireland, 
but a puppet of the Clan-na-Gael. His movement and party were 
declared to be but a section of a revolutionary organisation which 
used dynamite as a weapon against England, and included assassina- 
tion in its methods ; and the charge against me was that I had effected 
an alliance between ‘ the American branch ’ of this organisation and 
* the Parnellite and Home Kule Party in Ireland.’ The judges have 
given a totally different reading of this charge in substituting ‘ the 
Parnellite and Home Kule Party in AuuTiea ’ for ‘ the Parnellite and 
Home Rule Party in Ireland,* which was the letter and spirit of the 
Times allegation ; and this finding is in keeping with the decisions 
given in acquitting Mr. Parnell and the Parliamentary respond<*nts 
of all knowledge of the i)art played by members of the Clan-na-Gael 
in the movement of the American National League. The leaders 
and members of ‘the Parnellite and Home Kule Party in America* 
are all American citizens. They are not British ^ubject‘^, and, there- 
fore, in bringing about an ‘alliance’ between them and others who 
were, likewise, American citizens, I have in no way compromised 
Mr. Parnell or infringed the law of England in this particular 
achievement. 

There are mistakes not a few in the Keiiort upon which much 
comment might be made by the resjiondcnts. But, on the other 
hand, allowance must be granted for the manifold difficulties which 
beset three English judges, presumably ignorant of Irish history 
and modem Irish national politics, when tliey commenced their 
task of investigating the events of the Land League period. At page 
6 of the Report, it is stated that ‘ yh. F. Bourke, for whose rescue 
Clerkenwell Prison was blown up,* was among those who signed an 
address presented to me while in America in September 1878. Here 
two names are confounded. Thomas Francis Bourke, mentioned in 
this connection, was in no way identified with the Clerkenwell out- 
rage. It was a ‘ Col. Ricard Bourke * who was a prisoner in Clerken- 
well when the explosion alluded to occurred, and there waa no 
mention of his name in relation to me, throughout the investigation 
before the Commissiqp. 

At page 109, the Commissioners report that I went to America 
in 1882 with Mr. William Redmond and ‘ Mr. Dillon, M.P.* There 
was in 1882, and there is now, but one Mr. Dillon, M.P., and he did 
not accompany me on my then visit to the United States. Mr. John 
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Dillon's brother, William Dillon, was a passenger on the same ship, 
but beyond this casual association in crossing the Atlantic, he had 
nothing whatever to do with my visit on that occasion. The mis 
take is not an important one, but, in view of the finding against 
Mr. John Dillon in another part of the lleport, I deem it right 
to correct an error that may, possibly, have contributed to the 
formation of the opinion come to by the learned judges, that Mr. 
John Dillon, M.P., entered the Land League with sentiments 
kindred to my own upon the question of the absolute independence 
of Ireland. 

There are mistakes in the Christian names of several of the forty- 
four members of Parliament affirmed to have been guilty of ‘ Criminal 
(Conspiracy,’ which are more likely to give rise to amusement than to 
a counter-indictment of Sir JSimes Hannen and his colleagues. It 
is, however, a moot point whether, in the event of a State prosecution 
following upon the judges* finding, ‘(iametr* M. Byrne, ‘Morris’ 
llealy, ‘ Joseph ’ Condon, or ‘ J. F. K. ’ O'Brien could be legally 
identified among Mr. Parnell’s Parliamentary Party. 

h'xception can reasonably be taken to the apparently onesided 
manner in which the statistics of agrarian crime are arranged from 
page 81 to 87 of the lleport. The argument and treatment here 
given correspond almost exactly with the figures used by Sir Henry 
James in bis summing up for the Times. So use whatever is made 
of Sir (’harles Kussell’s statistics. While it is pointed out that more 
agrarian crimes took place in ]Mayo, Galway, and Sligo, where the 
League was active, than in other counties where it "was not so active, 
there is no mention of the fact that there were more evictions in those 
three counties than in any of the corresponding counties during the 
years mentioned. On page 87 a total number of agrarian crimes for 
1879, 1880, 1881, and 1882 is given by the figures 11,964, while no 
reference is made to the fact that the same returns from which these 
figures are taken show that no less than 6,010 of these were but 
threatening letters, while only 1 in 200 of the grand total were 
homicides, and of these not one-third were proved by evidence to be 
agrarian. 

The observations in the Eeport upon the rejection of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill can be contrasted with the language made 
use of by the late ^Ir. W. E. Forster when he succeeded in persuading 
the House of Commons to pass the measure as an indispensable means 
of preserving order and preventing disturbance pending the intro- 
duction of a Land Bill. The learned judges were not more competent 
to form a judgment on this point than the late* Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

On page 109 it is recorded, in one sentence between extracts 
from two of Le Caron’s U. B. circulars, that Mr. Patrick Egan arrived 
in America from Ireland and went at once to the house of Alexander 
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Sullivan. There was no evidence produced before the Commission 
to connect this or any other private visit of Mr. Egan’s with the 
issuing of any dynamite document, as thus suggested in the Keport. 

The Report in its entirety hands over the name, and work, and 
record of the Land League to the consideration of the historian, the 
politician, and the statesman. What the learned Commissioners 
thought right to say, in explanation of the purely judicial nature and 
scope of their inquiry, in the beginning of their judgment, would 
more appropriately found at its conclusion. 

AVe must leave it for hist orianji to in\estipale the remote eaiHf's of the present 
condition of Ireland — wc must leave it for politicians to discn‘‘'‘, and for atatesnieii 
to determine, in what respects tin* present law** affect inu land in that count r\ are 
capable of improvement, and we must confine our researches to the question wlietlier 
the respondents or any of them have been frmlty of the tliinjrs charjred and nlle;red 
against them; we have no commission to consider wdietlier the conduct of which 
they are accused can be palliated by the circumstance*, of the tune, or whether it 
should be condoned in consideration of hmefits alLyed to liave resulted. 

History, impartially written, will say that the Land League was 
not without its serious faults, nor were its leaders free from the or- 
dinary weaknesses and mistakes of human nature in the heat and 
turmoil of fierce political agitation. Rut the T^and League all but 
accomplished its mission. It found the Irish name a byword and 
reproach among nations for weakness, vacillation, and disunion. It 
has given it a new <neaning of power, undeviating purpose, and dis- 
ciplined unity. The ‘ traditional ’ Ireland of faction and impotence 
has gone with the ‘ traditional ' Irishman of stage buffooner}’, and 
in its place the world recognises an alert and potential nationality * 
which is destined, in vindicating its own indefeasible rights, to work 
a change in the constitution of the British Empire of far-reaehing 
and beneficial importance to it and to Ireland. 

The League found the Irish peasant a virtual slave on the land 
of Ireland. It has ‘ rooted ’ him in the soil on which he was but a 
rent-earning machine, and has given him a right of property, where 
he was previously but a trespasser, equal to that of his former 
master. 

It found ‘ the English landlord garrison ’ lords of the soil of Ire- 
land, as Elizabeth, James, and Cromwell had ]>lanned they should 
remain ; and the League has replaced the Celtic people back into 
their inheritance, and has compelled the landlord government of 
England to project and carry on this racial restoration by means 
of British taxes, as the only way of rescuing the ‘ garrison * from the 
fear of an ultimate possible penniless capitulation. 

The League found the Irish race politically broken and scattered 
all the world over by the exterminating work of the ‘ landlord gar- 
rison;* and it has, by its organisation in Ireland, Great Britain, 
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America, Canada, and Australia, combined this race for political 
purposes, as if it were inhabiting the country from which its exiled 
millions were driven—effectively combined, too, under a trusted, 
tried, and victorious leader. 

The League found a dominant feeling of revenge among the Irish 
in America towards England, and of hostility* to the British Empire 
for past wrongs. It has, under Mr. Pameirs leadership, changed 
that feeling into one of friendly responsiveness to the altered views 
and policy of the Britisli people on the Irish question. 

And the I^and League, accused by the Times of being a revo- 
lutionary conspiracy having for sole object the complete separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain, has been the indirect means of uniting, 
with bonds of mutual good-will, the masses of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland in one practically combined movement and 
struggle for Homo Rule or the Federation of the Empire, the abo- 
lition of land monopoly in Great Britain and Ireland, and for the 
full vindication of the rights of labour. 

The Revolution, of which these are the garnered and still grow- 
ing fruits, has been accomplished with infinitely less bloodshed than 
was expended in the battle for the abolition of tithes in Ireland a 
general ion ago, and with less actual violence than characterised the 
reform movements of 1832 and 1848 in England. 


Michael Davitt. 
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ON BOOKS 

AND THE HOUSING OF THEM 


Ix the old age of his intellect (which at this point seemed to taste a 
little of decreintude), Strauss declared* that tlie doctrine of immortality 
has recently lost the assistance of a passable argument, inasmuch as 
it has been discovered that the stars are inhabited ; for where, he 
asks, could room now be found for such a multitude of souls ? Again, 
in view of the current estimates of prospective population for this earth, 
some people have begun to entertain alarm for the ])rol)able condition 
of England (if not Great Britain) when she gets (say) the seventy 
millions, that are allotted to her against six or eight hundred millions 
for the United Stales. W"e have heard in some systems of the pressun* 
of population upon food; but the idea of any i)ressure from any 
quarter upon space is hardly yet familiar. Still, I su[)pose that 
many a reader must have l)een struck with the naive sinqilicity of 
the hyperbole of St. John,^ perhaps a solitary unit of ith kind in the 
New Testament : ‘ the which if tliey should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written.’ 

A book, even Audubon (I believe the biggest known), is smaller 
than a man ; but, in relation to space, I entertain more proximate ap- 
prehension of pressure upon available space from the book population 
than from the numbers of mankind. We ought to recollect, with 
more of a realised conception than we commonly attain to, ihat a book, 
ay, that every book, consists, like man from whom it draws its lineage, 
of a body and a soul. They are not always proportionate to each other. 
Nay, even the different members of the book-body do not sing, but 
clash, when bindings of a profuse costliness are imposed, as too often 
happens in the case of Bibles and books of devotion, upon letterpress 
which is respectable journeyman’s work and nothing more. The men 
of the Eenascence had a truer sense of adaptation ; the age of jewelled 
bindings was also the age of illumination and of the beautiful minia-- 
tura^ which at an earlier stage meant side- or margin-art,^ and then, on 

* In Der aUe vnd der neue Qlavhe. * xxi. 25. 

* First of all it seema to have referred to the red capital lottois placed at the head 
of chapters or other divisions of works. 
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account of the small portraitures included in it, gradually slid into 
the modern sense of miniature. There is a caution which we ought 
to carry with us more and more as we get in view of the coming 
period of open book-trade, and of demand practically boundless. 
Noble works ought not to be printed in mean and worthless forms, 
and cheapness ought to be limited by an instinctive sense and law 
of fitness. The binding of a book is the dress, with which it walks 
out into the world. The pax)er, type, and ink are the body, in 
which its soul is domiciled. And these three, soul, body, and 
habiliment, are a triad which ought to be adjusted to one another 
by the laws of harmony and good sense. 

Already the increase of books is passing into geometrical pro- 
gression. And this is not a little remarkable when we bear in mind 
that in Great Britain, of which I speak, while there is a vast supply 
of cheap works, what are termed ‘ new publications * issue from the 
press, for the most part, at prices fabulously high, so that the class 
of real purchasers has been extirpated, leaving behind as buyers only 
a few individuals who might almost be counted on the fingers, while 
the effective circulation depends upon middle-men through the 
engine of circulating libraries. These are not so much owners as 
distribut ors of books, and they mitigate the difficulty of dearness by 
subdividing the cost, and then selling such copies as are still in 
decent condition at a large reduction. It is this state of things, due, 
in my opinion, principally to the present form of the law of copyright, 
which perhaps may have helped to make way fo?- the satirical (and 
sometimes untrue) remark that in times of distress or pressure men 
make their first economies on their charities, and their second on 
their books. 

The annual arrivals at the Bodleian Library are, I believe, some 
twenty thousand ; at the British Museum, forty thousand, sheets of 
all kinds included. Supposing three-fourths of these to be volumes, 
of one size or another, and to require on the average an inch of shelf 
space, the result will be, that in every two years nearly a mile of new 
shelving will be required to meet the wants of a single library. 
But, whatever may be the present rate of growth, it is small in com- 
parison with what it is likely to become. The key of the question 
lies in the hands of the United Kingdom and the United States jointly. 
In this matter there rests upon these two Powers no small responsi- 
bility. They, with their vast range of inhabited territory, and their 
unity of tongue, are masters of the world, which will have to do as 
they do. When the Britains and America are fused into one book- 
market ; when it is recognised that letters, which as to their material 
and their aim are a high-soaring profession, as to their mere remune- 
ration are a trade ; when artificial fetters are relaxed, and printers, 
publishers, and authors obtain the reward which well-regulated 
commerce would afford them, then let floors beware lest they crack. 
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and walls lest they bulge and burst, from the weight of books they 
will have to carry and to confine. 

It is plain, for one thing, that under the new state of things 
specialism, in the future, must more and more abound. But special- 
ism means subdivision, of labour ; and, with subdivision, labour ought 
to be more completely, more exactly, performed. Let us bow our 
heads to the inevitable ; the day of encyclopaedic learning has gone 
by. It may perhaps be said that that sun set with Leibnitz. But 
as little learning is only dangerous when it forgets that it is little, so 
specialism is only dangerous when it forgets that it is special. When 
it encroaches on its betters, when it claims exceptional certainty or 
honour, it is impertinent, and should be rebuked ; but it has its own 
honour in its own province, and is, in any case, to be preferred to 
pretentious and flaunting sciolism. 

A vast, even a bewildering prospect is before us; for evil or for 
good ; but for good, unless it be our own fault, far more than for evil. 
Books require no eulogy from me ; none could be permitted me, 
when they already draw their testimonials from Cicero and Macaulay.® 
But books are the voices of the dead. They are a main instrument 
of communion with the vast human procession of the other w'orld. 
They are the allies of the thought of man. They are in a certain sense 
at enmity with the world. Their work is, at least, in the two higher 
compartments of our threefold life. In a room well filled witli them, 
no one has felt or can feel solitary. Second to none, as friends to 
the individual, the^ are first and foremost among the comjxtfjesy the 
bonds and rivets of t he race, onwards from that time when they were 
first written on the tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, the rocks of Asia 
Minor, and the monuments of Egypt, down to the diamond editions 
of Mr, Pickering and ISIr. Frowde.® 

It is in truth difficult to assign dimensions for the libraries of the 
future. And it is also a little touching to look back upon those of 
the past. As the history of bodies cannot, in the long run, be. sepa- 
rated from- the history of souls, 1 make no apology for saying a few 
words on the libraries which once were, but which have passed away. 

The time may be approaching when we shall be able to estimate the 
quantity of book knowledge stored in the repositori(‘s of those empires 
which we call ])rehistoric. For the present, no clear estimate even 
of the great Alexandrian Libraries has been brought within the circle 
of popular knowledge ; but it seems pretty clear that the books they 
contained were reckoned, at least in the aggregate, by hundreds of 

• Cu^jn'o Arehin poetti, vii. 

• E»MLy» Critical and iliUnricaly ii. 282 . 

• The l^yer Book, reurntly issuodl>y Mr. Trowde at tlie Clarendon Press, weighs, 
l>ound in morocco, less tlian an ounce and a quarter. I son it stated that unbound it 
weighs three>qaartcrs of an ounce. Pickering's Catullus, 'J'ibullus, and Propertius, in 
leather binding, weighs an ounce and a quarter. His Dante weighs loss than a 
number of the TimeB, 
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thousands.^ The form of the book, however, has gone through many 
variations ; and we moderns have a great advantage in the shape 
which the exterior has now taken. It speaks to us symbolically by 
the title on its back, as the roll of parchment could hardly do. It is 
established that in Roman times the bad institution of slavery min- 
istered to a system under which books were multiplied by simultane- 
ous copying in a room where a single person read aloud in the hear- 
ing of many the volume to be reproduced, and that so produced 
they were relatively cheap. Had they not been so, they would hardly 
have been, as Horace represents them, among the habitual spoils of 
the grocer.** It is sad, and is suggestive of many inquiries, that this 
abundance was followed, at least in the West, by a famine of more 
than a thousand years. And it is hard, even after all allowances, to 
conceive that of all the many iflanuscripts of Homer which Italy must 
have possessed we do not know that a single parchment or papyrus 
was ever read by a single individual, even in a convent, or even by a 
giant such as Dante, or as Thomas Aquinas, the first of them un- 
questionably master of all the knowledge that was within the compass 
of his age. Tliere were, however, libraries even in the West, formed 
by Charlemagne and by others after him. We are told that Alcuin, 
in writing to the groat monarch, spoke with longing of the relative 
wealth of England in these precious estaU'ft. ^Ir. Edwards, whom I 
have already quoted, mentions Charles the Fifth of France, in 13G5, 
as a collector of manuscripts. But st)me ^en years back the Director 
of the Bibliothcque Rationale informed me tliat* the French King 
John collected twelve hundnd manuscripts, at that time an enormous 
library ; out of which several scores were among the treasures in his 
care. .Mary of Mcdicis appears to have amassed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, probably with far less effort, 5,800 volumes.'** Oxford had before 
that time received noble gifts for her University Library. And we 
ha\e to recollect with shame and indignation that that institution 
was plundere 1 and destroyed by the Commissioners of the boy king 
Edward the Sixth, acting in the name of the Reformation of Religion. 
Thus it happened that opportunity was left to a private individual, the 
munificent Sir Thomas l:5odley, to attach an individual name to one 
of the famous libraries of the world. It is interesting to learn that 
municipal bodies have a share in the honour due to monasteries 
and sovereigns in the collection of books ; for the Common Council 
of Aix purchased books for a public library in 1419.“* 

Louis the Fourteenth, of evil memory, has at least tin’s one good 
deed to his credit, that ho raised the Royal Library at Paris, founded 
two centuries before, to 70,000 volumes. In *1791 it had 150,000 
volumes. It profited largely by the Revolution, The British 

' See Librarian and the Founders of liy E. Eilwarrls, 18fi4, p. 6. Hallam, 

Lit, Eurofie. “ Hor. Ep. Ii. i. 270; Persius, i 48 ; Maitial, iv. Ixxxvii. 8. “ Edwards. 

w Rouard, Notice sur la EihliothCqne d*AiXt p. 40. Quoted iu Edi\ards, p. 34. 
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Museum had only reached 115,000 when Panizzi became keeper in 
1837. Nineteen years afterwards he left it with 560,000, a number 
which must now have more than doubled. By his noble design for 
occupying the central quadrangle, a desert of gravel until his time, 
he provided additional room for 1,200,000 volumes. All this appa- 
rently enormous space for development is being eaten up with fearful 
rapidity ; and such is the greed of the splendid library that it opens 
its jaws like dlades, and threatens shortly to expel the antiquities 
from the building, and appropriate the spaces they adorn, i 

But the proper oflBce of hasty retrospect in a paper like this is 
only to enlarge by degrees, like the pupil of an eye, the reader’s con- 
templation and estimate of the coming time, and to prepare him for 
some practical suggestions of a very humble kind. So I take up 
again the thread of my brief discourse. National libraries draw upon 
a purse which is bottomless. But all public libraries are not national. 
And the case even of private libraries is becoming, nay, has become, 
very serious, for all who are possessed by the inexorable spirit of col- 
lection, but whose ardour is perplexed and qualified, or even baffled, 
by considerations springing from the balance-sheet. 

The purchase of a book is commonly supposed to end, even for 
the most scrupulous customer, with the payment of tlie bookseller’s 
bill. Bui this is a mere popular superstition. Such payment is 
not the last, but the first term in a series of goodly length. If we 
wish to give to the block a lease of life equal to that of the pages, the 
first condition is that it should be bound. So at least one would 
have said half a century Jigo. But, while books are in most 
instances cheaper, binding, from causes which I do not understand, 
is dearer, at least in England, than it w'as in my early years. So that 
few can afford it." We have, however, the tolerable and very useful 
expedient of cloth binding (now in some danger, I fear, of losing its 
modesty through flaring ornamentation) to console us. Well then, 
bound or not, the book must of necessity be put into a bookcase. 
And the bookcase must be housed. And the house must be kept. 
And the library must be dusted, must be arranged, should be cata- 
logued. What a vista of toil, yet not unhappy toil ! Unless indeed 
things are to be, as they now are in at least one princely mansion of 
this country, where books, in thousands upon thousands, are jumbled 
together with no more arrangement than a sack of coals ; where not 
even the sisterhood of consecutive volumes has been respected ; 
where undoubtedly an intending reader may at the mercy of Fortune 

The Director of the Biblioth^iuc Xationalc hi raris,whicli IsuppoBc Htlll to be the 
first library in the world, in doing for me most graciously the honours of tlmt noble 
establishment, informed me that they fulbbound annually a very few scores of 
volumes, while they half*bound about twelve hundred. For all the rest they had to be 
C0Dtente<l with a lower provision. And France raises the largest revenue in the 

WOTld. 
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take something from the shelves that is a book, but vhere no par- 
ticular book can, except by the purest accident, be found. 

Such being the outlook, what are we to do with our books ? 
Shall we be buried under them like Tarpeia under the Sabine 
shields ? Shall we renounce them (many will, or will do worse, will 
keep to the most worthless part of them) in our* resentment against 
their more and more exacting demands ? Shall we sell and scatter 
them ? as it is painful to see how often the books of eminent men 
are ruthlessly, or at least unhappily, dispersed on their decease. With- 
out answering in detail, 1 shall assume that the book-buyer is a book- 
lover, that his love is a tenacious not a transitory love, and that for 
him the question is how best to keep his books. 

I pass over those conditions which are the most obvious, that the 
building should be sound and dry, the apartment airy, and with 
abundant light. And I dispose with a passing anathema of all such 
as would endeavour to solve their problem, or at any rate compromise 
their difficulties, by setting one row of books in front of another. I 
also freely admit that what we have before us is not a choice between 
difficulty and no difficulty, but a choice among difficulties. 

The objects further to be contemplated in the bestowal of our 
books, so far as 1 recollect, are three : economy, good arrangement, 
and accessibility with the smallest possible expenditure of time. 

In a private library, where the service of books is commonly to 
be performed by the person desiring to use^ them, they ought to be 
assorted and distributed according to subject. The case may be 
altogether different, where they have to be sent for and brought by 
an attendant. It is an immense advantage to bring the eye in aid 
of the mind ; to see within a limited compass all the works that are 
accessible, in a given library, on a given subject ; and to have the 
power of dealing with them collectively at a given spot, instead of 
hunting them up through an entire accumulation. It must be 
admitted, however, that distribution by subjects ought in some 
degree to be controlled by sizes. If everything on a given subject, 
from folio down to 32mo, is to be brought locally together, there 
will be an immense waste of space in the attempt to lodge objects 
of such different sizes in one and the same bookcase. And this 
waste of space will cripple us in the most serious manner, as will be 
seen with regard to the conditions of economy and of accessibility. 
The three conditions are in truth all connected together, but especially 
the two last named. 

^ven in a paper such as this the question of classification cannot 
altogether bo overlooked ; but it is one more eosy to open than to 
close — one upon which 1 am not bold enough to hope for uniformity 
of opinion and of practice. I set aside on tlie one hand the case of 
great public libraries, which I leave to the experts of those establish- 
ments. And, at the other end of the scale, in small private 
VoL. XXVII.— No. I57j C C 
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libraries the matter becomes easy or even insignificant. In libraries 
of the medium scale, not too vast for some amount of personal 
survey, some would multiply subdivision, and some restrain it. 
An acute friend asks me under what and how many general 
headings subjects should be classified in a library intended for 
practical use and reading, and boldly answers by suggesting five 
classes only: (1) science, (2) speculation, (3) art, (4) history, and 
(5) miscellaneous and periodical literature. But this seemingly 
simple division at once raises questions both of practical and of 
theoretic diflSculty. As to the first, periodical literature is fasi 
attaining to such magnitude, that it may require a classification of 
its own, and that the enumeration, which indexes supply, useful as 
it is, will not suffice. And I fear it is the destiny of periodicals as 
such to carry down with them a large proportion of what, in the 
phraseology of railways, would be called dead weight, as comijared with 
live weight. The limits of speculation would be most difficult to draw. 
The diversities included under science would be so vast as at once to 
make sub-classification a necessity. Th(‘ olor/ien are by no means 
well suited to rub ^houlilers tog<‘ther; and sciences ina^t include 
arts, which are but country couNill^ to them, or a new compartment 
must be established for their accommodation. Once more, how to 
cope with the e\crhis^ing difficulty of ‘Works’? In what category 
to place Dante, retrarch, Swedenborg, Burke, Colpridgi‘, Oarlyle, or 
a hundred more ? Where, again, is Poetry to stand ? I apprehend 
that it must tak^its place, the first place without doubt, in Art ; for, 
while it is separated from Painting and her other ‘ sphere-born har- 
monious sisters ’ by their greater dependence on material form, they 
are all more inwardly and i)r<>foundly united in their first and all- 
enfolding principle, which is to orgJinise the beautiful for presentation 
to the perceptions of man. 

But underneath all [urticular criticism of this or that method of 
classification will be found to lie a subtler question — whether the 
arrangement of a library ought not in some degree to correspond 
with and represent the mind of the man who forms it. For my 
own part, 1 plead guilty, within certain limits, of favouritism in 
.classification. I am sensible that sympathy and its reverse have 
eomething to do with determining in what company a book shall 
stand. .And further, does there not enter into the matter a principle 
of humanity to the authors themselves ? Ought we not to place 
them, so far as may be, in the neighbourhood which they would like ? 
Their living manhoods are printed in their works. Every reality, 
every tendency, enhures. Eadem sequitur tellure aepvUos. 

I fear that arrangement, to be good, must be troublesome. Sub- 
jects are traversed by promiscuous assemblages of ‘ works ; * both by 
sizes ; and all by languages. On the whole I conclude as follows. 
The mechanical perfection of a library requires an alphabetical cata- 
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logue of the whole. But under the shadow of this catalogue let 
there be as many living integers as possible, for every well-chosen 
subdivision is a living integer and makes the library more and more 
an organism. Among others I plead for individual men as centres of 
subdivision ; not only for Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, but for John- 
son, Scott, and Burns, and whatever represents a large and manifold 
humanity. 

The question of economy, for those who from necessity or choice 
consider it at all, is a very serious one. It has been a fashion to 
make bookcases highly ornamental. Now books want for and in 
themselves no ornament at all. They are themselves the ornament. 
Just as shops need no ornament, and no one will think of or care for 
any structural ornament, if the goods aie tastefully disposed in the 
shoji-window. The man, who* looks for society in his books, will 
readily perceive that, in proportion as thi* face of his bookcase is 
occupied by ornament, he loses that society ; and conversely, the 
more tliat face approximates to a sheet of book-backs, the more of 
that society he will enjoy. And so it is that three great advantages 
come hand in hand, and, as will be seen, reach their maximum to- 
gether : the sociability of books, minimum of cost in providing for 
them, and ease of access to them. 

In order to attain these advantages, two conditions are funda- 
mental. First, the shelves must, as a rule, be fixed; secondly, the 
cases, or a large part of tbem,sliould have their side against the wall, 
and thus, projecting into the room for a convenient distance, they 
should be of twice the depth needed for a single line of books, and 
should hold two lines, one facing each way. Twelve inches is a fair 
and liberal depth for two rows of octavos. The books are thus thrown 
into stalls, but stalls after the manner of a 'stable, or of an old-fashioned 
coffee-room ; not after the manner of a bookstall, which, as times go, 
is no stall at all, but simply a flat space made by putting some scraps 
of boarding together, and covering them with books. 

This method of dividing the longitudinal space by projections at 
right angles to it, if not very frequently used, has long been known. 
A great example of it is to be found in the noble library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. He has 
kept these cases down to very moderate height; for he doubtless 
took into account that great heights require long ladders, and that 
the fetching and use of these greatly add to the time consumed in 
getting or in replacing a book. On the other hand, the upper 
spaces of the walls are sacrificed, whereas in Dublin, All Souls, and 
many other libraries the bookcases ascend very high, and magnificent 
apartments walled with books may in this way be constructed. 
Access may be had to the upper ^lortions by galleries ; but we cannot 
have stairs all round the room, and even vrith one gallery of books a 
room should not be more than from sixteen to eighteen feet high if 
.• C c 2 
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ve are to act on the principle of bringing the largest possible num- 
ber of volumes into the smallest possible space. 1 am afraid it must 
be admitted that we cannot have a noble and imposing spectacle, in 
a vast apartment, without sacrificing economy and accessibility; and 
vice versa. 

The projections should each have attached to them what I rudely 
term an end-piece (for want of a better name), that is a shallow and 
extremely light adhering bookcase (light by reason of the shortness of 
the shelves), which both increases the accommodation, and makes one 
short side as well as the two long ones of the parallelopiped to present 
simply a face of books with the lines of shelf, like threads, running 
between the rows. 

The wall-spaces between the projections ought also to be turned 
to account for shallow bookcases so far as they are not occupied by 
windows. If the width of the interval be two feet six, about sixteen 
inches of this may be given to shallow cases placed against the wall. 

Economy of space is in my view best attained by fixed shelves-. 
This dictum I will now endeavour to make good. If the shelves are 
movable, each shelf imposes a dead weight on the structure of the 
bookcase, without doing anything to support it. Hence it must be 
built with wood of considerable mass, and the more considerable the 
mass of wood the greater are both the space occupied and the orna- 
ment needed. When the shelf is fixed, it contributes as a fastening to 
hold the parts of the bookcase together ; and a very long experience 
enables me to say that shelves of from half to three-quarters of an 
inch worked fast into uprights of from tliree-quarters to a full inch 
will amply suflSce for all sizes of books excej)! large and heavy folios, 
which would probably require a small, and only a small, addition of 
thickness. 

I have recommended that as a rule the shelves be fixed, and have 
given reasons for the adoption of such a rule. I do not know whether 
it will receive the sanction of authorities. And I make two admissions. 
First it requires that each person owning and arranging a library 
should have a pretty accurate general knowledge of the sizes of his 
books. Secondly it may be expedient to introduce here and there, 
by way of exception, a single movable shelf ; and this, I believe, will 
be found to afford a margin sufficient to meet occasional imperfections 
in the computation of sizes. Subject to these remarks, I have con- 
siderable confidence in the recommendation 1 have made. 

I will now exhibit \o my reader the practical effect of such 
arrangement, in bringing great numbers of books within easy reach. 
Let each projection* be three feet long, twelve inches deep (ample 
for two faces of octavos), and nine feet high, so that the upper shelf 
can be reached by the aid of a wooden stool of two steps not more 
than twenty inches high, and portable without the least effort in a 
single hand. I will suppose the wall space available to be eight feet» 
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and the projections, three in number, with end pieces need only jut 
out three feet five, while narrow strips of bookcase will run up the 
wall between the projections. Under these conditions, the bookcases 
thus described will carry above 2,000 octavo volumes. 

And a library forty feet long and twenty feet broad, amply lighted, 
having some portion of the centre fitted with very low bookcases 
suited to serve for some of the uses of tables, will receive on the floor 
from 18,000 to 20,000 volumes of 11 sizes, without losing the appear- 
ance of a room or assuming that of a warehouse, and while leaving 
portions of space available near the windows for purposes of study. 
If a gallery be added, there will be accommodation for a further 
number of five thousand ; and the room need be no more than sixteen 
feet high. Jlut a gallery is not suitable for works above the octavo 
size, on account of inconvenience in carriage to and fro. 

It has been admitted that in order to secure the vital purpose of 
compression with fixed shelving, the rule of arrangement according 
to subjects must be traversed ])artially by division into sizes. This 
division, however, need not, as to the bulk of the library, be more 
tlian threefold. The main part would be for octavos. This is becom- 
ing more and more the classical or normal size ; so that nowadays the 
octavo edition is professionally calle I the library edition. Then 
ni(‘re should be deeper ca«Ob for <{uaito and folio, and shallower for 
books below octavo, each a|)[)ropriatcly divided into shelves. 

If the economy of lime by compression js great, so is the economy 
of CO'*!. I ‘think it reasonable to take the charge of provision for books 
in a gentleman's house, and in the ordinary manner, at a shilling a 
volume. 'J'his may vary eitlier way, but it moderately represents, I 
think, my own experienee, in London residences, of the charge of 
fitting np with bookease*^, which, if of any considerable size, are often 
unsuitable for removal. The co'^t tif the method which I have adopted 
later in life, and have here ciuhaivoiired to explain, need not exceed 
<ni(* penny per volume. Each bookcase when filled represents, unless in 
exco])tional case^, nearly a solid ina'-s. The intervals are so small that, 
as a rule, they admit Ji very small pjition of dust. If they are at a 
tolerable distance from the fiieplace, if carpeting be avoided except 
as to small movable carpets (‘a>ily removed for beating, and if sweep- 
ing be discreetly conducted, dust may, at any rate in the country, 
be made to approach to a (juaniilti ne<jl'njmhl€. 

It is a great matter, in addition to other advantages, to avoid the 
endless trouble and the miscarriages of movable shelves ; the loose- 
ness, and the tightness, the weary arms, the aching fingers, and the 
broken finger-nails. Kut it will be fairly asked Vhaf is to be done, 
when the shelves are fixed, with volumes too large to go into them ? 

T admit thiit the dilemma, when it occurs, is formidable. I admit 
also that no book ought to be squeezed or even coaxed into its place : 
they should move easily both in and out. And I repeat here that 
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the plan I have recommended requires a pretty exact knowledge by 
measurement of the sizes of books and the proportions in which the 
several sizes will demand accommodation. The shelf-spacing must 
be reckoned beforehand, with a good deal of care and no little time. 
But I can say from experience that by moderate care and use this 
knowledge can be attained, and that the resulting difficulties, when 
measured against the aggregate of convenience, arc really insignifi- 
cant. It will be noticed that my remarks are on minute details, and 
that they savour more of serious handiwork in the placing of books 
than of lordly survey and direction. But what man who really loves 
his books delegates to any other human being, as long as there is 
breath in his body, the office (if inducting them into their homes ? 

And now as to result.^. It is something to say that in this way 
10,000 volumes can b(3 plactMl witliiii a room of (|uite ordinary 
size, all visible, all within ea-^y reach, and without destroying the 
character of the apartment as a room. Ihit,on the strength of a case 
with which T am acquainted, I will even be a little more particular. 



Scale oFp f - ^Feet 

10 20 

I take as before a room of forty feet in length and twenty in breadth, 
thoroughly lighted by four w indows on each side ; as high as you 
please, but with only about nine feet of height taken for the book- 
cases; inasmuch as all heavy ladders, all admiaicula requiring more 
than one hand to carry with care, are forsworn. And there is no 
gallery. Jn the manner I have dcscriM, there may be placed on 
the floor of such a •room, without converting it from a room into a 
warehouse, bookcases capable of receiving, in round numbers, 20,000 
volumes. 

The state of the case, however, considered as a whole, and 
especially with reference to libraries exceeding say 20,000 or 30,000 
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volumes^ and gathering rapid accretions, has been found to require in 
extreme cases, such as those of the British Museum and the Bodleian 
(on its limited site), a change more revolutionary in its departure from, 
almost reversal of, the ancient methods, than v^hat has been here de- 
scribed. 

The best description T can give of its essential aim, so fat as I 
have seen the processes (which were tentative and initial), is this. 
The masses represented by filled bookcases are set one in front of 
another ; and, in order that access mjiy be had as it is required, they 
are set upon trams inserted in the floor (which must be a strong one) 
and wheeled off and on as occasion requires. 

The idea of the society of books is in a case of this kind abandoned. 
But even on this there is something to say. Neither all men nor all 
bt)oks are equally sociable. For my part I find but little sociability 
in a huge wall of Hansards, or (though a great improvement) in the 
Gcullernatis in the Annual in the Edinburgh 

and Qoarterbj Rprivw}^, or in the va.st ranges of volumes which repre- 
sent pamphlets innumerable. Yet each of these and other like items 
\ariouhly pn^ent to u-^ the admi-sible, oi the ^aluable, or the indispens- 
abl(‘. Clearly these inas.ses, and such a^ these, ought to be selected 
first for what I v ill not scruple to call interment. It is a burial; 
one, however, to which the process t)f cremation will never of set 
purpose be ;jpplied. The word J have used is dreadful ; but also 
dreadful is the thing. To have our dear old friends stowed away in 
catacombs, or lik(‘ the wiiie-bottles in binsi'the siiryle is surely lawful 
until the u^e of that commodity shall have been prohibited by the 
growing movement of the ( ime. But however we may gild the case by 
a cheering illustration, or by the remembrance that the provision is 
one called for only by our excess of wealth, it can hardly be con- 
templated without a shudder at a process so repulsive applied to the 
best beloved among inanimate clyects. 

It may be thought that the gloomy perspective T am now oi)en- 
ing exists for great j)ublic libraries alone. But public libraries arc 
multiplying fast, and private libraries are aspiring to public dimen- 
sions. It may be lioped that for a long time to come no grave diffi- 
culties will arise in regard to private libraries, meant for the ordinary 
use of that great majority of readers who read only for recreation or 
for general improvement. But when study, rt*search, authorship, 
come into view, when the history of thought and of inquiry in each 
of its branches, or in any considerable number of them, has to be 
presented, the necessities of the case are toriibly widened. Chess is 
a speciality and a narrow one. But 1 recolleot a statement in the 
Quarterly Review, years back, that there might be formed a library 
of twelve hundred volumes upon chess. I think my deceased friend, 
Mr. Alfred Denison, collected between two and three thousand upon 
angling. Of living Knglishmen perhaps Lord Acton is the most 
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effective and retentive reader; and for his own purposes he has 
gathered a library of not less, I believe, than 100,000 volumes. 

Undoubtedly the idea of book-cemeteries such as I have supposed 
is very formidable. It should be kept within the limits of the dire 
necessity, which has evoked it from the underworld into the haunts 
of living men. Ihit it will have to be faced, and faced perhaps 
oftener than might be supposed. And the artist needed for the 
constructions it requires will not be so much a librarian as a ware- 
houseman. 

Bat if we are to have cemeteries, they ought to receive as many 
bodies as posMblo. Tin* condemned will live ordinarily in pitch 
darkness, yet so that when wanted, they may he called into the light. 
Asking myself how thi> can most off(‘cti\(‘ly be done, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that neaily two-thirds, or say three-fifths, of the 
whole cubic contents of a propeily constructed apartment may be 
made a nearlj^ solid ma^s of books : a vast ecnuDmy which, so far as 
it is applied, would i>robably (|uadruple or quintuple the efficiency of 
our repoaitories as to contents, and i>revent the population of Great 
Britain from being e\ti tided some centuries hence into the surround- 
ing Walters by the exorbitant dimensions of their own libraries. 

\V. K. (iLADsiom:. 
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A BATTLE DESCRIBED FROM THE RANKS. 


Sir ARcninALD Alison’s Highland Brigade was made up of the 42nd, 
the 74th, the 75th, and the 79th regiments. We always used the good 
old numbers, and never got the hang of the fancy newfangled names. 
I was a corporal in that good old corps, the 79th (Cameron) High- 
landers. The brigade landed at Ismailia on the 9th of September. 
It waited three hours for the order to march, and during this time 
many of the men found out a grog-shop, and some were pretty far 
gone when at last the * l^^'all in * sounded. 

It was about half-past four in the afternoon wlien we started on 
our inarch across the desert. Tents, valises, and rations were sent 
by train or carts, an<I all we carri<*d was a rolled blanket, soap and 
towel, wat er-bot t le, glenguny bonnet, mess tin, seventy rounds of 
ammunition, and of course our bidts and ^rms. The heat was dread- 
ful, footing was difficult in the loose sand into which at each step 
we sank over the ankles, and it was a hard task to keep in line. 
There was no breath of wind: we laid bare our chests in the vain 
hoi)e to ('atch a little air. lland'i, faces, and bodies were streaming 
with perspiration, and soon we wcp* almost as wet as if we had been 
swimming in our clothes. The region we were traversing was a vast 
tract of fine loose sand without a h*af of herbage or any living thing, 
beaten on by a glaring scorching sun. By-and-bye thirst began to 
rage. The big stout men suffered from it*and the toil of the march 
more than did the little on€»s. The former had soon emptied their 
water-bottles, and were begging of their neighbours, but to little 
purpose, for every man felt that water was too precious to give away. 
The old boozers suffered worst, and the tongues of some of them 
seemed actually hanging out of their mouths. I got along pretty 
w(dl by carrying a pebble in my mouth, and occasionally rinsing my 
mouth with a little w’ater and then spitting it out. 

As we tramped on many of the men were falling out, and some 
dropped, never to rise again ; on them the aifti had done its work. 
The fellows who had been taking too much liquor aboard in the 
Ismailia grog-shop were prisoners in charge of the guard, who kept 
flogging them with rifle-slings to urge them on and prevent them 
from falling behind ; their yells under this rough but justifiable treat- 
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ment sounded strange to one’s ears in this outlandish place. I was 
told off to look after a man «rho had fallen down exhausted. I knew 
him to be one of those who had been drinking. When 1 bade him 
rise and march his reply was, Oh, leave me here to die, corporal ; 1 
cannot stir.* The regimental surgeon was near, and I asked him to 
see the man. * Has he’ been drinking ? * asked the doctor. * Yes, sir.’ 
‘ Well, get him up somehow, and use your rifle-sling if you like, but 
don’t leave him on any account.’ ‘ All right, sir,’ I answered ; and I 
thought what a nice job was mine, darkness coming on, little water, 
and left with a helpless man. lieturning to my invalid I found him 
prostrate, very sick, and vomiting green matter. ‘Come, up you 
get, Jimmy,’ said I, ‘ or I'll leather you I ' There was no stir in him, 
so I gave him a few good cuts with the rifle-sling. The punishment 
started him ; up he got, and marched* a few yards and then went 
down again. Another sharp application of the sling brought him to 
his feet, and he went some distance, but then lay down again. I left 
him, and groping through the moving masses in tht‘ darkness, shout- 
ing for my own regiment and company, I found my sergeant, to whom 
I reported Jimmy’s jdiglit. ‘ Oh,' said he, ‘ lea\e him alone ; when 
he sees the camp-fires, and feel'< cold and hungry, devil doubt him 
but he'll soon turn np.’ The sergeant was right ; I fiuihhed the march 
with my company, and just as I W’as going to sleep with my blanket 
round me and my mess-tiu for a pillow, Jimmy arrived and thanked 
me for leathering him. 

The fin^t march^as of course our wor->t. I'he men were soft with 
inaction aboard ship, and the heat and drink told on them dreadfully. 
The scenes of it are vividly in my memory still ; how men were 
knocked over by the sun and buried where they fell ; how others, 
falling exhausted, were borne to the adjacent railway line to await 
the chance of a passing train ; how* the piteous yells of the prison^s 
being flogged cut the darkness lik<* a knife. Then the mad struggle 
for water when the ‘ Halt ’ sounded — the rush to the foul and stink- 
ing misnamed * Sweetwater Canal,’ faces buriod in the ])utrid water, 
men fighting for room to kneel, snatching and emptying the kettles 
as fast as they were filled, till at last they had to be escorted to the 
cooking places under the protection of guards, so that tea could be 
made, which with sliip biscuit was the supper of officers and men. 
All night we lay in an abominable stench, the cause of which morn- 
ing revealed. It came in great measure from the canal, which, as an 
Irishman said, was ‘ shtifT’ with the dead bodies of camels and horses, 
and there were many human corpses as well. This ghastly water we 
were forced to drink ;*it was that or go without. I filtered my water- 
bottle full, against the day’s march ; the contents still remained the 
colour of mud and had a loathsome slimy taste. What of stench 
the canal did not yield came from the unburied bodies of horses and 
Egyptians that lay around the bivouac. 
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While the army lay camped at Kassassin, the brigade orders 
issued on the morning of the 10th of September foreshadowed the 
night march on Tel-eUKebir, which began the same evening. One 
of the injunctions in those orders was, 1 remember, that each man’s 
water-bottle should be filled with cold tea — as we supposed, to help to 
keep us awake. The regimental orders-issued in the afternoon con- 
firmed the brigade orders and announced that the position of Tel-el- 
Kebir was to be attacked with the bayonet ; no one to load ; and 
not a shot to be fired until over the entrenchments. The men cheered 
vigorously when the orders were read to them. They had the fullest 
confidence in their colonel, who, altliough severe, wa^a just and 
reasonable man ; and he knew war, for he was a veteran of the Crimea 
and the Indian Mill iny, in which latter the three nextsenior officers had 
also served. There were thirt'een victories on our colours, but scarce 
a man of the rank-and-file bad ever seen a battle, for the regiment 
had been last in action during the Indian Mutiny. 

The regiment paraded at 5.45 p.m. ; when the word ‘ Stand at 
ea«!e’ had been given, tlie captains of companies explained to their 
men wbat they had to do to make Tcl-(*1-Kebir a victory. Our cap- 
tain was no great orator, Imt be had a straightforward manly manner 
of speech that somehow stirred the blood. As well as I can re- 
member, this was about what he said ; 

‘Men, you are inarching to-night to attack a strongly entrenched 
position called 'rel-el-Kcbir, mounting ^me sixty guns sweeping 
our line of ap[»roach. On the march from Nine Gun Hill there 
must be no smoking, the strictest silence must be kept, and unless 
ordered to th(' contrary, you are to continue the march steadily, no 
matter if bullets and shells come hailstone fashion into the ranks. 
No bayonets are to be fixed till the order is given, and no man is to 
charge until the last note of the bugle is finished. The bayonet 
alone is to do the work, and not a shot is to be fired until the trenches 
are carried. You are to fight on so long as a man stands up. Re- 
member the country and the regiment you belong to ; and fight now 
as fought the Highlanders of old ! * 

As we were marching the four miles to Nine Gun Hill, chums 
were giving each other messages for home in case of being killed, 
for all knew there was hard fighting before us. My comrade was a 
practical fellow* ; he had no sentiment. ‘ If I’m put out of mess, 
chum,’ said he, ‘ you'll find two sticks of tobacco in my pocket that 
you may have.’ Nine Gun Hill reached, the brigade, in dense dark- 
ness, deployed into line of half battalions of double companies at 
deploying intervals — thus : 


71th 7l)th Tolh 4211.1 



Conncctin^r fllen 
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During the halt at Nine Grun Hill, two tots of rum per man were 
served out, the first double allowance of strong drink since quitting 
board -ship. ‘Dutch courage* the regimental teetotaller called it, 
but nobody needed any incentive to fight. The rum was mighty 
comforting in the chill night air ; and when we had bolted it — it had 
to be swallowed on the spot — most of us went to sleep, for a good 
many their last sleep before their final long sleep of all; As we 
slumbered there was a sudden alarm, and the troops promptly sprang 
to their arms ; but it was only Sir Garnet and his staff riding round 
to see that all was in order, and so we lay down again. 

About 1.30 A.M. the march was resumed. The 79th was 
appointed the directing regiment, and Lieutenant Kawson,K.N., had 
the duty of guiding it by the stars. (Uouds obscured the sky occa- 
sionally, but the North Star and part of the T^itlle Bear remained 
visible. Another non-commis‘;ioned officer and myself had the 
honour of being told off to march on the directing flank, and we 
were consequently close to the directing guide, l^ieutenant Kawson. 
We were ordered to take off our helmets, and keep our (‘yes fixed on 
a certain star, and if it should disappear to inform him in a whisper. 
In less than an hour several stars disappeared, and as they did so, 
Lieutenant Rawson indicated others for us to watch. The stricte^t 
dheixdine was now maintained, and silence rigorously enforced. 
Save that occasionally a hoive would nei^h and another answer, not 
a sound was to be heaid bqt the slow tramjding of many feet on th<» 
sand, resembling the fluttering of a flock of birds. Once a man on 
whom the nira had taken effect, or whom the weird silence had 
made ungovernably nervous, suddenly brok<‘ out into wild yells. Sir 
Garnet immediately rode u]» andord(‘red the offender to be bayoneted, 
but the regimental surgeon interpo-^ed, and begged leave to chloro- 
form him instead. Tin’s was granted — the man was drugged ifito 
insensibility and left lying on the .^an<l. 

After marching at a funeral pace for about two hours a twenty 
minutes’ halt was commanded. As the orders were slowly passed from 
company to company in a lo\v tfme of voice, they did not reach the 
flanks of the brigade, which continued in motion, retaining the touch 
'until the extremities all but met in front of the centre, So that the 
brigade in effect formed a great hollow circle. The line had to be 
laboriously straightened out and re-formed in the pitchy darkness, 
and in all but silence ; and it was a fine proof of discipline that this 
was accomplished in twenty-five minutes. The advance was resumed 
about 4.30. The slowness of the ])ace was very tiring, and but for 
the necessity of steadtly watching the stars, I certainly should have 
been nodding in sleep as I mov(‘d, as many men were doing. Sir 
Archibald Alison, commanding the brigade, was close to Lieutenant 
Rawson, and as the night waned and nothing was discerned, he was 
clearly beginning to fear that something was wrong. ‘ Are you sure, 
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Baweoo,’ he asked in a low tone, * that we are on the right track ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir,* said Bawson, ‘ we have the North Star on our right, and ’ — 
another whose name I did not catch — ‘ in onr front ; and soon wc 
ought to be there or thereabouts.’ 

Dawn was just breaking. I could dimly see some objects in front 
of us looking like a lot of kangaroos hopping liackwards and forwards 
— ^they were Egyptian cavalry, we afterwards learned. I nudged my 
companion, and Bawson whispered, ‘ We are not far off now ! * 
Suddenly a shout was heard, then two shots were fired from opposite 
our left front, and a man of F company fell dead. No notice was 
taken of this, and the brigade marched on silently, every man now 
on the alert. All at once a whole sheet of musketry fire flashed out, 
lighting up the scene far to right and left. Above the crackle of 
the rifle-fire sounded loud the*roar of artillery. Kegardless of these 
portents, our regiments marched steadily and silently on. The 
order to ‘ Fix bayonets ! * was given ; when it had been obeyed and 
the men sloped arms, the rattle of the bullets on the bayonets 
was like the sound of hailstones striking against glass. Some men, 
but not many, fell wounded. 

The 79th had marched quite 100 yards with their rifles at 
the slope when the command ‘ Prepare to charge ! * was g^ven, 
Down came the rifles of the front rank of the unbroken line, the 
‘ Charge ! * sounded, and as the last note of the bugle died away, a 
tremendous cheer was raised, the pipers, struck up the slogan, and 
with our gallant colonel in front shouting ‘ Come *00 the Camerons ! * 
the ranks broke into double time, and still cheering with all their 
power, swept forward on the enemy’s position. One of the pipers, 
just as he began to jjlay, had his bagpipes pierced by a bullet, and 
most discordant sounds esca})ed from the wounded instrument. 
‘ Gude faith,’ cried the piper philosophically, ‘ but the bullet's a 
deevilitch sicht better through her wame than through mine! ’ 

Shoulder to shoulder on we rushed for quite 200 yards under a 
shower of bullets, which fortunately were aimed too high and therefore 
wrought little harm. Suddenly our charge was checked by the first 
trench, twelve feet deep and the same in width. Many fell into it 
headlong, and others dropped on the brink under the fire of the 
enemy on the top of the further bank: The first man up among 
them was a brave young soldier, Donald Cameron by name, who had 
rushed to the front, determined to show the way. I saw him 
fighting desperately hand to hand against a throng of Egyptians, till 
a bullet through the head finished him and he tumbled back stone 
dead into the trench. It was full of Highlanders trying to clamber 
up the steep further face, and slipping back again, for there was no 
foothold. 1 tried in vain three times, and at last, calling to a com> 
rade ‘ For God’s sake, Finlay, give me a leg up ! ’ I succeeded in 
mounting. Once on the summit, such was my state of excitement,. 
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I was for the moment bewildered, and scarcely knew what to do — 
the enemy swarmed aroand us like bees, all in white with red fezzes, 
some brown-faced, some black-faced, and all showing their infernal 
white teeth. I plunged my bayonet into one of them ; the man 
falling towards me, his weight toppled him and me back into the 
trench, and we fell together on top of one of my comrades ; but 
I was soon again on the farther bank, assisted up by four of my 
mates, and then took part in the charge of the regiment onward 
towards the second trench. 

Cheering vigorously, and clearing our way with the bayonet, 
we were soon up to and across that obstacle. Just as I got on my 
feet after clambering out of the trench, I was felled by a blow across 
the legs from the clubbed ritle of an Egyptian, and as 1 fell saw the 
cold steel coming at ine; but iny comrades saved me, and in a 
moment I was u]> again, too excited to feel any pain. Suddenly 
there were shouts of ‘Itetirol retire I’ — the word ran along the 
ragged front, causing an immediate and general check, and indeed 
a retirement on the part of many who thought they were' obeying a 
command. Fortunately a staff officer in the nick of time gallo])ed 
forward shouting ‘ No retirement, men ! Come on ! come on ! * There 
was a general rally, and then forward we went .again. 

Those cries of ‘ Ketire ’ had been treacherously raised by a couple 
of ‘Glasgow Irishmen,’ who had someliow evaded the precautions 
that were in force since the days of Fenianisrn to j)revent the enlistment 
of disloyal characters. They had been proved cowards or something 
worse on two occasions when the regiment was before Kafr llowar; 
and in virtue of instructions coming through the captain, the non- 
commissioned officers of the company appointed a sergeant and a 
corporal to watch llie conduct of these two men in the battle. They 
w'ere charged to use their own discretion, and if that step b^came 
necessary to pnt them summarily to death. When the treacherous 
dogs raised their shout of ‘Ketire,* the non-commissioned officers 
ai)pointed to watch them promptly did their duty. I saw Sergeant 

kill one of them with a thrust of his sword-bayonet ; and also 

saw Corporal fire at the otlier, who fell dead, but whether he 

was killed by the corporal’s bullet or by one from the enemy I cannot 
undertake to say. The regiment was unanimous that both richly 
deserved to die, in which conviction every honest soldier will concur. 

By this time it was clear daylight, and it was now apparent that 
in the semi-darkness, the scramble at the trenches, and the hand- 
to-hand fighting, the brigade hfid fallen into confusion, and that 
in the charging and dtruggling whirl the four regiments had got all 
mixed up and intermingled. There was a short halt in order to re- 
form, and, this roughly and hastily effected, the brigade swept down 
towards Tcl-el-Kebir lock, driving all opposition before it. Just 
before this bait I received another ‘ butt-ender,* which smashed my 
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water-bottle to pieces and knocked me down, but 1 was immediately 
dragged up on to my legs again by my fighting chum, who exclaiming, 

‘ Steel for leather ! take that, you ! ? sent his bayonet into the 

Egyptian who had felled me. The regiment when re-forming had 
suffered from a cross fire coming from the trenches en either flank, to 
silence which skirmishers were thrown out to the left. They speedily 
cleared the trench and drove the enemy along it through a cross 
trench into trenches further to the left and rear. The detachment 
attacking the former came on a gun, the gunners belonging to 
which stood their ground and fought to the last man; they were 
killed, the gun was taken, and then brought into action against its 
owners. 

As the regiment was pursuing its advance, I had the misfortune 
to be detached by an order fr6m the sergeant-major to take charge 
of a prisoner, a man over six feet high and as black as a coal. He 
was sullen and would not move ; 1 tried to stir him with a hint from 
the butt end of my rifle, on which he bolted, and 1 had to stop his 
flight with a bullet. Setting out to follow the regiment I came 
suddenly face to fiice with a big Egyptian officer, revolver in one 
hand, sword in the other. He fired and hit me on the right hand, 
but the bullet glanced off a ring I wore, and I rushed at him with 
the bayonet. He warded off my first thrust and my second; I then 
feinted, he s>\ung his sword round for the jjarry and had not time to 
ri‘cover it before the bayonc't was in him. A pull on a blue seal 
hanging from his tunic brought to light a silver «ratch, which I still 
keep as a remembrance of him. 

When I reached the crest of the hill overlooking Tel-el-Kebir 
lock, there lay below me the many hundred tents of the Egyptian 
cami), and I could see the enemy swimming the canal, and running 
like deer across the desert in thousands. The Second Brigade was 
hurrying forward, as also the Scottish division of the Royal Artillery 
at a gallop ; when the gunners passed the Highland Brigade, such a 
cheer went up as they shouted ‘ Scotland for ever ! * Halting, they 
unlimbered, loaded, fired a round or two with great effect, and then, 
as it seemed in a few seconds, they were off again at a tearing gallop. 
One of their shells fell into a magazine, and the noise of the explosion 
was loud enough to wake the dead. Another struck and disabled the 
engine of a train pulling out from the railway station. It could not 
proceed, but another made shift to start, and although a shell struck 
and shattered the hindmost carriage, it held on and got away. A 
steady rattle of musketry indicated the route of the Indian contingent 
advancing south of the canal ; and soon after ^he Highland Brigade 
had reached Tel-el-Kebir lock, Sir Garnet galloped up with Sir 
Archibald Alison, called out to us ^ The battle is won, men ! ’ and 
sent the 42nd to clear the village. Just as we were cheering the 
General, the cavalry came galloping forward to take up the pur- 
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stdt, and sKonting with many oaths, * You — jocks haven’t left ns 
the chance of a fight ! ’ shot past in a whirl of dust above which 
flashed lanceheads and waving swords. 

The men had been suffering so fearfully from thirst before they 
reached the canal, that I saw some of them drinking the blood that 
ran out of wounded camels. When we had drunk our fill of canal 
water the ‘ Assembly ’ was sounded and the roll was called, when 
many a poor fellow had to be marked as ‘ absent.’ Men told each 
other of their adventures, narrated their escapes, and had time now 
to examine their bare legs, from which much skin had been lost in 
falling into and clambering out of the trenches. The most remark- 
able escape T remember was that of a colour- sergeant who was look- 
ing at the enemy through a binocular when a bullet came along, 
shivered the glass and then dropped spent into his mouth, from 
which he spat it with the loss only of a couple of teeth. Some of 
us were detailed to search the Egyptian camp to make sure that 
none of the enemy remained lurking in it. A guard was set on 
Arabi’s tent, through which I had parsed in the advance, and had 
snatched a cutlet from the table, little wotting to whom tent and 
food had belonged. I had the luck to chance on a small shed full 
of melons, nuts, bottles of eau de Cologne, tins of Turkish tobacco 
and boxes of cigarettes. I filled my water-bottle with eau de 
Cologne, my haversack with cigarettes, and witli a tin of tobacco- 
and a bottle of eau de Cologne in my hand went in search of my 
captain. He was mot to be found in the tent of which the officers 
had taken possession, and I handed the eau de Cologne bottle to a 
major, an Irishman, who swallowed the contents neat at a gulp, and 
then exclaimed, ‘Holy Jasu^, isn’t that good stuff !’ to the great 
amusement of the other officers. Presently I met my captain, to 
whom I gave the cigarettes, and showed him where he could gfet all 
he wanted of lemons, tobacco, and eau de Cologne ; he gave me a 
sovereign for my trouble. 

Volunteers were now called for to go and assist the wounded. 1 
made one of the party, and started well equipped with pipe in mouth, 
a haversack full of cigarettes, a water-bottle full of eau de Cologne, 
and plenty of water. The sights of the battle-field were gruesome,, 
now one looked at them in cold blood. The artillery had wrought 
fearful havoc. I remember one heap of twenty-four corpses, some 
blown absolutely into fragments, others headless, others with limbs 
lopped off. Some of the dead Egyptians were roasting slowly as- 
they lay ; their clothing had been ignited and was still smouldering. 
A man of the Eifles OtLme along, drew his pipe from bis pocket, and lit 
it at one of those bodies, remarking, somewhat brutally it struck 

me : ‘ By 1 never thought I should live to use a dead Egyptian for 

a light to my pipe !’ In the outer trench our dead and wounded lay 
more thickly tban^tbose of the enemy, but in the inner trenches and 
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on the spaces between, for one man of ours there were certainly ten 
Egyptians. In the redoubts, the black gunners lay dead or wounded 
almost to a man, for they had been festened to the guns and to each 
other by small chains attached to ankle-fetters, so as to leave them 
free to work the guns, but hindering them from running away. 
Among them poor Lieutenant Rawson lay thortally wounded; it 
seemed bitter hard after his fine service in guiding the army, that 
he who had contributed so much to the victory should lie dying in 
the hour of triumph. When Sir Archibald Alison was told of his 
being wounded, he at once went to see him. ‘ Didn’t 1 lead them 
straight, sir ? ’ were the dying man’s last faint words — faithful unto 
duty even to the end. 

The first wounded man I attended to was an Egyptian whose 
moans were piteous, and on ezatfiination I found him severely wounded 
in the belly. I poured some eau de Cologne down his throat, and 
used my own surgical bandage to bind up his wound so as to keep 
the flies from it. Then I lit a cigarette, put it in his mouth, placed 
more beside him, and gave him a drink of water. He kissed my 
hand, and muttered something about ^ Allah.’ I had not left him 
far, when I heard the crack of a rifle and a bullet whizzed by my ear. 
Jjooking round I saw the smoke of the shot drifting away from where 
my wounded man lay, and noticed that he was quietly taking aim at 
me again. He had time to fire a second shot, which also missed me, 
before 1 reached him, and I had no compunction in driving the life 
out of him with my bayonet, remarking to myself as I took the 
weapon out of him for the last time, * You won’t come that game any 
more, you ungrateful brute ! ’ Many such instances of this treacherous 
hate occurred. I myself had to wipe out four more wounded 
Egyptians whom I caught in the act of firing at our men after they 
had passed. To run the bayonet into a man who is down, one feels 
to be hardly the thing, and it was done reluctantly, but in such cases 
as I have described it was a clear act of compulsory duty. 

Great droves of prisoners had been brought in, seemingly sur- 
prised and well pleased at being taken alive instead of being massacred. 
Most of them were chewing dates, and they jabbered with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, in a language quite unknown to any of us. Over the 
mass was placed a strong guard, and then burial parties were organ- 
ised from among them, furnished with shovels, and marched under 
escort to the duty assigned them — the interment of their own dead. 
There was neither decency nor humanity in their method. Dead 
and seeming dead were huddled anyhow into the trenches and then 
the sand was shovelled over them. One could see limbs still moving 
and hands feebly raised in the effort to ward off the indiscriminate 
entombment, but the callous gravediggers took no notice of those 
dumb, pathetic remonstrances. The smell from the bodies was 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 157. D D 
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already overpowering, which some accounted for by the habit on the 
part of the Egyptian of drinking quantities of oil. 

Having attended to several of the wounded, I began to wander 
back in the direction of Tel-el-Kebir. Stray bullets, coming one 
knew not from wliere, were still flying about. I felt a sudden sting*- 
ing in the right shoulder which caused me to drop my rifle, but I 
picked it up and went on although the pain of the shoulder was 
great. Presently I felt something trickling down my arm, which 
to my amazement was blood. I then realised that I had sustained 
a bullet wound. There were surgeons close by, to whom I went 
abd had a hasty dressing applied to the wound, which I was told 
was only a flesh injury, and would not give me much trouble. 
Feeling faint, however, 1 accepted tne offer of a ride from a sailor 
who was mounted on a camel, and offered to take me to my regi- 
ment. Cdmel-back I found rougher than aboard-ship in a high sea. 
Then Jack and the animal did not seem to understand each other, 
the camel resenting Jack’s attempts to steer it by hitting it on the 
head with a stick, Jack denouncing the boast in nautical language, and 

informing me that ‘ the would not answer the helm.' Although 

in pain, I laughed so heartily that T fell off the earned, and for a time 
lay where I had fallen, all but insensible. Pulling myself together, 
I set out to walk and soon came across Sergeant Donald Ciunn, of my 
regiment, lying dangerously wounded by a bullet in the lung. He 
could not walk and I coqld not carry him, but when I reached the 
regiment I reported his whereabouts as nearly as 1 could describe. 
He afterwards told me, h()we\er, that he lay all day and the follow- 
ing night before being carried off the field, and he told me also that 
as night closed in it was surprising what a number of api>arently 
dead Egyptians rose all over the field, and ran aw'ay a])parently quite 
undamaged. The recovery of Gunn, who after having been Wounded 
fought on and did great execution before he fell from sheer loss of 
blood, was long extremely doubtful ; but he is now alive with the 
Distinguished Conduct medal on his lireast, and holding the honour- 
able position of one of her -Majesty’s gate-keepers. Soon after leaving 
Gunn, I was lucky enough to find a hor.se tied to a stake ; mounting 
the beast, I rode him into camp, and later in the day sold him to an 
officer for 5/. I now had my wounded shoulder propeily dressed, and 
WES glad to know that I need not go into hospital becau.se of it% My 
comrades had gone out foraging and came in laden with poultry, 
which were promptly plucked and consigned to the camp-kettles : 
we were all sharp set, for we had eaten nothing but biscuit since 
leaving Kassassin. * My contribution to the fare was not very success- 
ful. When in the Egyptian camp, I came across some little tin 
boxes labelled with a word which 1 hurriedly read as ‘potage.’ Some 
of the tins I brought in, and promising my comrades a treat, I had a 
ketUeful of winter boiled, and emptied into it the contents of the 
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tins. After a good stirring the supposed soup was served out. The 
first comment was that it was curiously black. When it was cool 
enough to be tasted, the wry faces made over it were a caution, and 

there was a roar of ‘ Blacking, by ! * Blacking it was ; the label 

which I had read ‘ potage * was actually ‘ cirage./ 

The total casualties of tlie British army engaged at Tel-el-Kebir 
amounted to 339, of whicli 243 occurred in the Highland Brigade, 
leaving 96 to represent the losses of the rest of the force. The 79th 
was the first regiment acro'^s the outer entrenchment, because it fixed 
bayonets on the march, whereas the other regiments of the brigade 
halted to do this ; but the advantage in time was only that of a few 
seconds. The defenders of Tel-el-Kebir cannot be said to have been 
taken by surprise, although no doubt they had little idea we were so 
close as we were when our ap])roach was detected. They slept in the 
fighting positions, and were alert on the first alarm. We were under 
their fire for 300 yards, and a \ery heavy fire it was; but that nine- 
tenths of it was aimed too high— if indeed it was aimed at all — it 
must have wrong) it great hu\oc in our ranks. 

Arthur V. Palmer. 
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WALLACE ON DARWINISM: 

I HAVE read with deep interest, a**, doubtless, have many other 
persons, Mr. Wallace's volume entitled Dttrxvinhm, which appeared 
in the month of lifarch last year. No one has a higher right to 
teach the world on this recondite subject ; and when it is borne in 
mind that Mr. Wallace wa^ himself an in<lepcndent discoverer of the 
principle associated with the name of Darwin, and that, nevertheless, 
no sentence indicative of rivalry or jealousy — in fact, no sentence 
laying claim to original discovery — occurs throughout the book, it is 
impossible not to be struck with a feeling of reverence towards a 
writer who combines such remarkable ability with no less remarkable 
modesty. Reference i^ made to i\\i< point in an article in the 
iemim'nry Revieic (August, 1889; by Profes^or Romanes, who wiites 
thus : — 

It vra'3 in the highest deffW' dramatu tint tbi* jrrt^at idea of natnral 
should lia've occurred ind^'i't-ndently and in th<' “.uin* form to two workii n 

iiatiiralitsta ; that thes^* naturali*«tH should iia^ hnni ei)nntr\m*‘n ; that they should 
have agreed to puhlidi tb<*ir tlieorv on th* >jamf da\ . juid last, but not leiHt. that, 
throujrli the inanT years of strife and turni<*il whicli followed, tliese two Kn^didi 
naturalists conai«*tenlly inaint.iiiud toward" < udi other such fetlinps of nia;r- 
nanimouH recofrnition that it in hard t<» ‘•as \\ hethor wo “honld inost^ndminMhe 
intellectual or the moral qualities which, in relation to their common labours, they 
hare displayed. 

Professor Romanes furtlier lays stres.s u])on the fact, that whereas 
opinion has lately tended, as between the two naturalists, towards 
Wallace and away from Darwin, there is no sign of triumph in the 
book. 

If ever there was an occasion (writ o'* Profe-sor Komanes) when a man of 
science might ha'^e felt hilll^elf justified in exjirc^sing a personal gratiOration at 
the turning of a tide of scientific o]tinir)n, ae«*iiredly siicli an occasion is the present ; 
and, in whichever direction the truth may eventually lx* found to lie, historians of 
science should not omit to notice that in the very hour when his lifelong ladief is 
gaining so Jaige a measure of support, Mr Wallace quietl}” accepts the fact with- 
4^ one word of triumph< 

It is very pleasant to read this record of forgetfulness of self in 
the feeling of complete devotion to the cause of science and of truth ; 
possibly instances of such self-forgetfulness are not so uncommon as 
they are sometimes supposed to be. 
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But Mr. Wallace needs no compliments from me, and it is. not for 
the purpose of paying them that I have taken pen in hand. My 
purpose is rather to commit to paper certain thoughts which have 
occurred to me during the reading of his most interesting volume, 
and which it may perhaps be worth while to record. It seems to me 
that the publication of Mr. Wallace's work affords an occasion for 
taking stock, as it were, of that which the author describes as 
‘ Darwinism.’ It is needless to say that in the author’s use of the 
word there is nothing vague, much less disparaging, in this term. 
The term is used in a certain definite sense, and is intended to ex- 
press, not evolution in general, but evolution by those special pro- 
cesses to which Mr. Darwin believed evolution to be due. It is, I 
think, manifest that much adyantage may accrue even from a de- 
claration at the hands of buch an authority as Mr. Wallace of what 
* Darwinism’ is ; but besides this, it is specially advantageous, now 
that a (juarter of a century hab passed since the great revolution in 
thought on this class of subject commenced, that we should know 
v\hat is the real position of the controversy ; there has been sufficient 
time for the smoke and din of the battle to pass away, and we can 
nf»w form a better estimate than wa^ possible in earlier days of the 
actufil result of the engagement. I piopose, therefore, to offer some 
remarks upon Air, Wallace’s volume, chiefly from the point of view 
ju^t indicated ; observing in general that the conclusion which seems 
to me to be of chief importance is this* — that while Air. Wallace holds 
to Darwin’s views in the most important particulaFs, he does not re- 
gard * Darwinism’ as any exidanation of some of the most important 
phenomena which the living world presents. 

This observation, however, must stand on one side for the present. 
The point which must occupy us just now is the actual meaning of 
‘ Darwinism,’ upon which possibly not a few persons have somewhat 
hazy notions. Let me quote Mr, Wallace ; * — 

In order to show the view Dorwm took of his own work, and what it was 
that he alone claimed to ha\e done, the concludinj)^ passage of the introduction to 
the Ortffitt of Species should be caiefully considered. It is as follows : * Although 
much remains obscure, and >^ill long remain obscure, 1 can entertain no doubt, 
after the most deliberate and dispassionate judgment of which 1 am capalile, that 
the view which most naturalists until recently entertained, and which I formerly 
entertained — namely, that each species lias been independently created is erro- 

neous. 1 am fully convinced tiiat spdbies are not immutable; but that those 
belonging to what are called the same genera are the lineal descendants of some other 
and generally extinct species, in the same manner as the acknowledged varieties of 
any one species are the descendants of that species. Furthermore, 1 am convinced 
that I^atural Selection has been the most unportant, but ,uot the exclusive, means 
of modification.* It should he especially noted, adds Mr. Wallace, that all which is 
here clmmed is now almost universally admitted, while the criticisms of Darwin’s 
works refer almost exclusively to those numerous questions which, os he himiM>lf 
says, will long remain obscure. 
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Mr* Wallace then proceeds to explain precisely what is meant by 
naiwral selection^ and wbat therefore the Darwinian theory really is* 

The theoiy of natural selection rests on two main classes of fhcts, which apply 
to all organised beings without exception, and which thus take rank as funda- 
mental principles or laws. The first is the power of rapid multiplication in a 
geometrical progression ; the second, that the offspring always vary slightly from 
the parents, though generally very closely resembling them. From the first fact 
or law there follows, ii<^ees.sarily, a constant struggle for existence ; because, while 
the offspring always exceed the parents in number, generally to an enormous extent, 
yet the total number of living 0Tgaui.sms in the world does not, and cannot, increase 
year by year. Consequently, every 3'ettr, tm the average, as many die as are bom, 
plants as well ns animals ; and the majority die premature deaths. Thej' kill each 
other in a thousand different ways ; they starve each other by some consuming the 
food that others -want; they are de'-lrojed largely by the powers of iiatur©~by 
cold and heat, by rain and storm, liy ttood* and fire. 'I'here is thus a perpetual 
struggle among them which shall live and w*hieh shall die; and this struggle is 
tremendously severe, because so few can possibly remain alive — one in fite, one in 
ten, often only one in a hundred or one in a thousand. 

Then comes the question, Why do some livt> rather than other.'* Tf all the 
individuals of each species were exuetl}' alike in every n‘Bpect, we c«>uld only say it 
ia a matter of chance. But they are not alike. We find that tliev vary in many 
different ways. Some arc* stronger, somt* swifter, some hardier in Ci)Ustitiition, 
some more cunning. An olK^cure colour may j-»‘nder concealment more ea.«y for 
some, keener sight may enable others to discover prey or escape from an enemy 
better than their fellows. Among plants the smallest diilerences may lx* useful or 
the reverse. The earliest and strongest shoots maj' escape the .dug ; their greater 
vigour may enable them to flower and seid earlier in a wet autumn,* plant.s best 
armed w'ith spines or hairs nftiy c.Bca|>e being devoured: tlio.*e vvlio«»e H( overs are 
most conspicuous may* he aoone.st fertilised bj* in.sect''. We cannot dt)ulit that, on 
the whole, any beneficial variation will give the po.s 8 essors of it a greater proba- 
bility of living through the ti’emenduu.s ordeal they have to undergo. 'I'here may 
be something left to chance, but on the whole f//r Jittcfit ti'iU mrvivp.^ 

Upon this statement of what ‘ Darwinism ' is, coming to us as it 
does from the highe.st authority, certain observations suggest tlietn- 
selves. 

In the first ijlace, objection may be taken to the phrase, the 
fittest will 8U7'vive. The phrase, if I am not mistaken, was not 
originally devised by Mr. Darwin, and seems open to criticism. For 
fitness implies something of moral superiority ; you cannot measure 
It in respect of length, or breadth, or strength, or any other quality 
capable of being tested by strictly physical conditions. Moreover, 
there is some danger of being betrayed by the phrase into the error 
of arguing in a circle ; for, in the case of not a few creat ures which 
have survived, it is difficult to give any good reason for their siu*- 
vival except upon the assumption of their fitness as j^roved by the 
visry fact of their survival. Thus their fitness leads to their survival, 
and this survival leads to the conclusion that they must have been 
the fittest. Which is arguing in a circle. Still further, it is not 
difficult to suggest examples in which the expression, survival of the 

» Pp.10, u. 
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fittest, manifestly breaks down. Sir Isaac Newton was, as is well 
known, a very delicate child, difficult to rear. Suppose that Newton 
and a powerful navvy, or coal porter, or grenadier, had been com- 
pelled to rough it as children at Dotheboys Hall or some similar 
establishment, which would have survived ? Not Newton ; and yet 
it may be fairly argued that in many respects he would have been 
the fittest. Nor is this imaginaiy case an altogether unfair test 
of the propriety of the phrase ; for it is impossible to give any true 
definition of fitness which shall exclude all moral and intellectual 
qualities, all qualities in fact which are of the highest value, and 
which shall simply include those elements of toughness and wiriness, 
and strength of sinew or stomach, which are chiefly calculated to 
prolong life in trying circumstances. 

Putting oiit of consideration, however, the propriety of the 
language by which survival in the struggle for life, whether amongst 
vegetables or animals, is expressed, it is to be admitted that the 
principle indicated is a true one. That is to say, it maybe regarded 
as admitted by all persons whose studies and natural powers render 
their opinion of any real value, that modification by natural selection 
is an element in that evolution of living forms of which the evidence 
appears to be irresistible. Nalund selection is a vera caTisa ; the 
que.stion is, AVhat is <he extent of its action? how much can it do? 

Parwiii c<»nsi(lcre(l it necessary to supplement natural by that 
which he termed st'j'ual seh'ction; in doing which he was quite 
consi.steut, because h(‘ sjjeaks (as we have alrcad}" seen) of natural 
selection as ‘ the most impirtaul, but not the exclusive means of 
modification ’ of spccie.s. This supplemental hypothesis, however, 
does TK*t c<immcnd it'^elf to Mr. Wallace's judgment, 

Mr. Darwin (1»«* w'rilts), lus wi‘ll known, imputed most of the colours and 
varitni pattern** of linlierllies' ^Mnur-> to he\uaJ helection — that is, to a constant 
preference, hy female luitlerflie'-, fir the more brilliant males; the colours thus 
produced heinpf hoinetiiue.s traiiOinittid to the males alone, sometimes to both 
sexes. Thin I'ieu- hai^ ahvai/s seP7ued to we umujqtotied hy endeticey while it is also 
quite inadequate to account for the facts. 


Again, after exjdaiiiing his own views on the subject of ornamental 
appendages of birds and other animals, he writes : — 

The various facts and arguments now' briefly set forth afford an expla 
of the phenomena of male ornaraeiil as being duo to the general laws of grot^ 
and development, and make it mnicccHeary to call tu our aid so hypothetical a catue 
as the cumulative action of female jtrefere7ice. 


Whether the views put forward by Mr. Wallace do in reality 
render unnecessary the Darwinian hypothesis qf sexual selection will 
not be here discussed ; it is sufficient to note that the conclusions of 
Mr. Darwin in this not unimportant matter have, after abundant 
time for examination and reflection, been rejected by the naturalist 
who more perhaps than any other has a right to criticise him. 
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But Mr. Wallace rejects also the evolutionist views of another 
very competent naturalist, Professor Romanes ; and it will aid in the- 
development of the purpose of this paper if 1 refer in passing to this 
rejection. The theory of Professor Romanes is described by him 
under the phrase •physiological selection : it is not necessary in this 
place to explain whai the theory is; it is sufficient to say it is 
regarded as highly important by Professor Romanes, and as utterly 
unfounded by Mr. Wallace. It i^ould be impertinent on my part to 
offer any opinion as between these two authorities ; but the conclu- 
sion may be fairly drawn, that there i> probably much at present 
unknown in the subject of evolution, as well as not a little doubt 
with regard to some fields of inquiry into which our knowledge is 
supposed to extend. 

But the most striking and intereking feat un* of Mr. Wallace's 
book, from what I may describe as the hinuoh point of view, is to be 
found in that part of his work in which h(‘ denies:, and tas he 
believes) proves him'^elf to be justified in denying, the application of 
the principle of natural selection to the evolution of the human 
faculties. This denial is a fact of the first order of magnitude ; and 
I confess that I can see no groun<l for the langmige of strong 
depreciation in which Professor Romanes, in the article already 
referred to, describes this jjortion of Mr. Wallace’s book. He s-peaks 
of the substance of the concluding chapters as being ‘ sadly like the 
feet of clay iu a figure of iron, marring by its manifest weakness 
what would otherwise have been a completed and self-Coiisistent 
monument of strength.’ No argument in the article ju'-tities this 
condemnation ; and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that many of 
his readers will find in the condemnt^d portion of Mr. M'allact'V book 
that which has the deepest interest for themselves, while it must 
not be forgotten that the \iews put forward are alleged by Mr. Wal- 
lace to rest upon proofs which he formally submits for examination. 
Let us see then what this clay formation contains. 

Mr. Wallace fully accepts ‘Mr. Darwin's conclusion as to tlic es- 
sential identity of man's bodily structure with th.at of the higher 
mammalia, and his descent from some ancestral form common to men 
and to the anthropoid apes.' But he observes that, ‘although per* 
haps nowhere distinctly formulated, his (Mr. Darwin’s) whole argu- 
ment tends to the conclusion that man’s entire nature and all his 
faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or spiritual, have been derived 
from their rudiments in the lower animals, in the same manner and 
by the action of the same general laws as his physical structure has 
been derived.* This* conclusion Mr. Wallace considers to be not 
‘ supported by adequate evidence, and to be directly opposed to many 
well-ascertained facts.’ 

I will not endeavonr to reprodnee the whole of Mr. Wallace’s 
argument on this subject, but will present what appears to me to be 
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the pith of it ; and I do this with the greater satisfiEu^tion, because 
what is here advanced seems to harmonise with what I have already 
written in criticising the phrase, survival of the fittest. 

Let us confine ourselves, for simplicity’s sake, to one human faculty, 
namely, the mathematical. The problem is, how to produce a 
mathematician by the process of natural selection. The reader must 
bear in mind clearly, what the theory of natural selection is, as al- 
ready expounded. It is the survival in the struggle for life of those 
individuals which possess variations from their fellows favourable to 
their preservation. In order, therefore, that the mathematical faculty 
should be evolved by the process of natural selection, it is necessary 
to suppose that those individuals, which have an advantage in the 
possession of rudimentary mathematical faculties somewhat in excess 
of their fellows, should be the survivors in the struggle for life. The 
mere possession of this rudimentary advantage must be an aid 
towards life preservation. This in itself is hard to understand; but 
it becomes harder still when we bear in mind the rareness of the 
mathematical gift. In our own time it would be perhaps an over-esti- 
mate to say, that the mathematical faculty existed in any marked 
degree in one per cent, of the population ; assume such a proportion 
to have generally held in human history, then it would be necessary 
to supfK)se that these rare sj>ecimen8 of rudimentary mathematical 
ability had some very decided advantage in the struggle for life ; 
but what ground is there for such a su])ttf>6ition ? Grant that ten 
men in a ttibe of a thousand had discovered how to count upon their 
fingers, or suppose them to have discovered some elementary geometri- 
cal theorem, how would this hel]) them when a neighbouring tribe 
attacked them, or when famine and pestilence were abundant? It is 
difficult or imjjossible to say. 

And the same argument would seem to apply to other human facul- 
ties, music and all forms of art, writing, even speech. Consider speech 
for a moment as the most universal and most distinctive of human 
faculties. Here the problem is just the reverse of that which oc- 
curred in the case of mathematics : in that the favourable variation 
to be preserved is rare, in this the variation scarcely exists ; the faculty 
of speech is universal ; how then can there be a survival of the fittest, 
where all are equally fit ? 

It seems difficult to resist this kind of argument, and I should 
not be surprised to find the opinion gain ground, and ultimately be- 
come established, that while the human faculties have undoubtedly 
been developed gradually, the development cannot in any way be 
traced to the process of natural selection. 

But if it be once admitted that the principle of natural selection 
is inadequate to explain the development of specially human qualities, 
there is a temptation to go back to the consideration of the powers 
ai)d instincts of some of the inferior creatures, and to inquire wheth» 
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nataxal aeleodon may not be inadequate also in tbeir case, as in that 
of man. I confess that I have never been able to perceive how the 
principle can be brought to bear upon such phenomena as the archi- 
tecture of insects — for example, that of bees and wasps. What, 1 
suppose, ought to have happened is this, that some variation of an 
ancient form of bee made a rough approximation to a modem 
honeycomb, that they who made the best honeycomb were the fittest 
to survive, aud that in this way by slow d(‘grees and by natural 
selection a race of bees w'as produced capable of performing the geo- 
metrical wonders which modern bees iKirform. II ut there an? two 
difficulties. First, in conceiving the original start of insects in the 
direction of architecture ; and secondly, in perceiving the connection 
between good architects and survival in the struggle for life. Certain 
bees might make their wax go further'than other bees, and our actual 
bees use their wax with absolutely mathematical economy ; but it is 
difficult to perceive how this economy is helpful in the struggle for life. 
Can we get over these difficulties ? If it were a ca‘'e of dev ice for 
self-preservation, the conclusion might be different. For example, if 
we can imagine some variation of a race <if 8j)iders devising, in ever 
so rough a form, those curious houses which have attained such per- 
fection in the hands of the trap-door spider, we can also easily believe 
that this variation would be likely to survive, and that while less 
ingenious spiders became the prey of their enemies, thohe\\hi<‘h were 
concealed in their cunning castles would escape. l?ut tlit*re is 
nothing parallel t© this in the case of wasj)s and b(*es ; here we have 
a beautiful geometrical prolilem somehow solved, aj>parently without 
connection between the solution and the preservation of life. One of 
two conclusions seems ine\itable — either the geometrical skill has 
belonged in its perfection to bees and wasps ever since those insects 
existed ; or else the geometrical skill has been developed by sOlne 
internal law of growth, independently of all questions of natural 
selection. 

There is another class of natural phenomena upon which Mr. 
Wallace writes much that is deeply interesting, but to which it may 
possibly be questioned whether the jirinciple of survival by natural 
selection is applicable — namely, the phenomena of mimicry. Of 
course it is rpiite intelligible, to take an instance, that a living 
creature which is very much like a leaf will excupe many eueuiies, 
and even have such an advantage in the struggle for life that many 
other living creatures would be like leaves if they could. But when 
we endeavour to go back in imagination to the commencement of the 
mimicking process, We must conceive of a creature not at all like a 
leaf, but amongst whose offspring there are certain individuals which 
have a slightly leaflike appearance, and that these survive in pre- 
fbrence to others not having the appearance in question. This con- 
eaption involves two difficulties. First, the notion of cert|i]| 
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individuals having a slightly leadike appearance is eccentric and 
hard to accept. It is different from that of individuals varying by 
length of leg, or strength of wing, or what not. It is a variation, so 
to speak, not of degree but of kind. And, secondly, it is difficult to 
see why a resemblance to a leaf, admitted to be slight, and there- 
fore one would imagine not easily perceived, should be any sub- 
stantial protection from enemies, and so an appreciable advantage in 
the struggle for life. 

Similar difficulties occur with regard to other cases of mimicry. 
My space does not permit me to examine them in detail ; but I have 
come to the conclusion that, while mimicry may probably be always 
connected with some advantage which it confers on the animal, it is 
difficult to conceive of the mimicking transformation being originally 
brouglit into o^jeration by any process of natural selection. 

This failure of the principle of natural selection to explain much 
that is connected with the e\olulion both of men and of inferior 
creatures may lead us to inquiie, to what extent the principle satisfies 
a'tiological ri'ciuirements even in tho'^e ca'^es in which its application 
appears most complete. The modification and multiplication of 
species requir<‘S three conditions to be postulated: (1) an original 
speci(‘s; (2) the power of multiplying that species by reproduction; 
and (3) the occurrence of variations in the successive generations, 

Now (1 ) the exi^tence of the original living germ or germs must, 
I snpi)ose, be left by universal consent. in mystery. Mr, Darwin 
treated of the Orifjin of ^ tipeciesy not the Origin'^of Hiving things,^ 
This latter cjue^tioii is not likely e\er to come within the reach of 
human science ; certainly it has not done so yet. Griven the exist- 
ence of the material universe, or the existence of living things, and 
there is abundance of ojiening for discovery with respect to the laws 
of matter and the laws of life ; but matter and life must first be 
given. This is sufficiently obvious ; ])ut it is worth noting, because 
there is sometimes a tendency to make a confusion between creation 
and the laws of created things ; whereas it is obvioufi that creation is 
one tiling, and the law governing created things is quite another. 
But (2) a'l the original existence of living things is a mystery, so 
also is the reproduction of them. The continuity of life on the 
earth’s smface, ensured in various ways more or less resembling each 
other, and all agreeing in this, tliat there is apparently no tendency 
in vital power to degenerate or wear itself out in the course of ages, 
is, as it were, a standing mystery of creation. The scientific man 
has nothing to do with this mystery ; to him it is simply a iaot or 
phenomenon ; but he who tries to go beyond j^henomena and to get 
at the cause behind them will recognise reproduction as being 
cetiologicolly equivalent to continuous creation. The great feature, 
however, of the principle of natural selection is (3) the occunence 
•f variations. Mr. Wallace lays great stress on the abundance of the 
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wiations which occur in nature, and the corresponding importance 
of this element in the Darwinian theory; and he is obviously wise in 
doing so. But it is well to observe that it is impossible to regard 
Tariations either on the one hand as a necessary feature of reproduction, 
or on the other as simply fortuitous. With regard to the latter suppo- 
sition, it is, certainly, difficult to conceive of chance as being a prin- 
cipal factor, say, in the production of a horse, to say nothing of a man. 
But even the former supposition is not quite an easy one ; it is diffi- 
cult to see why variations capable of being made permanent should 
occur, and why (if there be offspring at all) the offspring should not 
be exactly like the parent ; in not a few cases this seems to be the 
law of living things. What I wish to point out, however, is this, 
that from the setiological point of \i<^w there ought to be a arase 
for variations as well for other phenomena ; and that, therefore, when 
we use the phenomenon of variations a^ u part of the machinery 
of natural selection, we do not get rid of the task of inquiring, as 
philosophers, why those useful viu*iations occ urred. In fact, in this as 
in many other instances, what is done is to ‘<liift the process one 
stage backward, but to leave the question of the primary cause very 
much where it was. Variations are abundant, says the student of 
natural history, and advantageous variations are preserved and made 
permanent by the process of natural selection : let it be granted. 
But the philosopher may still say, llow comes it that advantageous 
variations should occur ? Mu^-t not this occurrenc* be the result of 
some pre-established princij)le or law of develoi>ment ? 

Take the case of the horse, which Mr. Wallace has dwelt upon at 
some length, and has illu^-trated by a diagram. The evolution of 
the horse of historical times and of the present day from the oroJilp^ 
pu8 of the Eocene period, as exhibited to the eye by Mr, NN’all^e's 
diagram, is as interesting a jiresentation of a physical i)edigree as 
can well be conceived. We see, as it were, the progress of Nature's 
work : the transformation from several toes to one toe, which was, 
in reality, the operation of thousands of years, is visible as a connected 
continuous process from beginning to end. But what the diagram 
does not, and cannot, put in evidence is this — namely, the marvellous 
beauty of the horse in his ultimate condition. So far as any con- 
clusions can be drawn from the diagram, the top and the bottom of 
the page stand upon an equal footing ; there would seem to be no 
reason why orohipptvs should not have been derived from eqaus by 
expansion, as easily as equan has been derived from orohipptLS by 
contraction. When, however, we look, not at the eqtius of science, 
but at the horse of the hunting-field or the racecourse, or at our 
own stable friend, who has carried us safely for hundreds of miles, 
we perceive that, somehow or other, we have, in these modem days, 
an animal of the most perfect kind with regard to speed, beauty, and 
mechanical perfectiqp. We feel convinced that it would be in evety 
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way a mistake that he should develop toes and become orohippus ; 
we are sure that orohippua has rightly been improved off the face 
of the earth in order to make room for equua. All this is, in the 
best sense of the phrase, in accordance with the principle of the 
survival of the fittest ; but I confess that I find it difficult to realise 
the transformation of orohippua into equua upon the pure and simple 
notion of advantageous variations in the struggle for life ; for, in 
truth, if the question be one of mere survival, it is difficult to say, 
when the earth was inhabited by wild creatures, in what manner the 
possession of one toe instead of three or four should give equua any 
advantage over orohippua. One can quite understand that a jury 
of Newmarket jockeys would decide that equua was fittest to survive; 
but in the absence of human judgment the conclusion is not so easy 
to reach. At all events, it seams more probable that the transform- 
ation was originally ideally contained in the conception of this class 
of creature, and that equua may be regarded as bearing to orohippua 
sometliing of the same kind of relation as is borne by a frog to a 
tadpole, or by a moth to a caterpillar. 

May it not well be tljat predetermined transformation has as 
real a i)lace in the genesis of species as it certainly has in that of in- 
dividual creatures ? Nothing, perhaps, strikes most minds as more 
surprising tlian in'^ect and reptile transformation. That a crawling 
animal should, by a complicated process, involving a condition of 
motionless helplessness, be ultimately transformed into a creature of 
activ<‘ life s[)ent in flying through the &ir, or that toads and frogs 
should tiiid it necessary to pass through the fish-hke life of tadpoles 
— this class of facts may well puzzle the thinking mind ; but the 
advantage of them is that they are facts ; no one can dispute them ; 
and taking our stand upon them we may guess that the processes of 
Nature are analogous, in cases in which we cannot distinctly prove 
that they are so. May it not be, then, that the Eocene period of crea- 
t ion presented a condition of things out of which a higher condition 
was evolved, not simply by the perpetuation of advantageous varia- 
tions, but much more by virtue of an internal principle of growth, 
similar to, or at least comparable with, the principle which developes 
the foetus or which transforms tadpoles and caterpillars? Adopting 
this view, w’e should have in both cases a limit towards which trans- 
formations tended ; as the butterfly is the ultimate form of the cater- 
pillar, and the caterpillar was the forerunner and necessary ancestor 
of the butterfly, so equua may perhaps be regarded as the ultimate 
form of orohippua, and orohippua as the forerunner and necessary 
ancestor of equua. At all events, this view of^the facts seems to be 
tenable, and it is free from certain difficulties by which the hypo* 
thesis of natural selection pure and simple is undoubtedly beset. 

The question of growth, evolution, development, by an internal 
power similar to, and comparable with, that which we see daily and 
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hourly at work all round about us, leads to the discussion of another 
and rezy interesting question — namely, whether man con perfectly 
be described as ‘ derived from the lower animals.’ The expression 
is Mr. Wallace’s. He speaks of ^ man in his bodily structure ’ as 
having been ‘derived from the lower animals, of which he is 
the culminating development.*^ I venture to question whether 
this is a correct statement of the facts of the case. I am not 
venturing to throw doubt upon Mr. Wallace’s scientific deductions ; 
on the other hand, their correctness shall for the sake of argument,if 
on no other ground, be fully granted ; all the more readily in con- 
sideration of the important limitations of the principle of natural 
selection made in the case of man, as already noticed and discussed. 
What I venture to doubt is, whether the process of human evolution, 
as accepted by Mr. Wallace, can be rightly described by the terms 
which he applies to it. Certainly there is something in the concep- 
tion of such derivation from which the feelingh of most of us not 
unnaturally shrink, and from which they would gladly be free, if 
freedom can be had coii.^i^teutly with scientific truth. There is 
something in it of that ‘ letting the house of a brute to the soul of a 
man,’ of which Lord Tenny*^on sings in his most recent volume. It 
may be worth while, therefore, t<j consider whether the phrase, ‘ deri- 
vation from the lower animals,* is one which can be maintained as 
rightly expressing the truth, which it is intended to express, concern- 
ing the physical history of our race. 

Now it is manifest that if we look back, so far as is po>siMe, into 
the remote past, when th< first germ of animal life ajjpeared upon 
the globe, two conditions of things, and two oidy, are conceivable. 
Either (A) there was a single germ of life, from which all subsi^quent 
living forms have been evolved or developed; or (H) there were 
several or many germs of life, from which in separatt* streams, so to 
speak, the evolution of living creatures took pljice. Mr. Darwin 
inclined, I think, to the latter supposition ; but either A or li must 
be accepted by all evolutionists of all schools. Let us consider them 
successively. 

A. If we make the sujiposition that living forms commenced 
upon the globe from a single germ, then it follows that all living 
creatures now existing — insects, fishes, birds, beasts, man — have been 
evolved by some process or proces',es from one and the same origin: 
whether the process of variation and natural selection he sufficient 
to account for the development, it is not necessary for the purpose 
of this argument to decide; it is sufficient to say, and this can 
scarcely be denied, that by some process or processes the development 
has taken place. Therefore, ascending to the hypothesis now under 
oonsideraiion, it will be true that the lower animals and man had 
m common origin ; but ibis is manifestly a different thing from assert- 

> Fag« 454. 
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ing that man is * derived from the lower animals,’ If we go up to 
the hypothetical origin of life, or the single germ, this latter asser- 
tion is obviously untrue, because, as by hypothesis there was 
then only one germ, there could be no distinction o£ superior or 
inferior ; but if we stop short of the origin and observe the condition 
of things at any period subsequent to the hypothetical beginning, we 
shall find progress being made towards the development of man and 
simultaneous progress being made towards the development of the 
lower animals. But it does not follow that, because this simul- 
taneous development is taking place, therefore we can say that one 
form of life is developed from the other ; it might be as correct to 
say that the inferior animals \vere developed from man, as man from 
the inferior animals. Take an illustration from that which is possible 
in the case of rivers. Conceive of two rivers running into the sea: 
trace their course, and suppose that ultimately you come to the same 
source in the distant mountains ; it would not be correct to say that 
one of these rivers was derived from the other. The correct state- 
ment would be that they sprang from one and the same source, that 
they had difl'erent histories, and that they terminated in different 
streams. 

When we s])eak of the lower animals, do we not in fact postulate 
the existence of man ? Lower than what ? Surely lower tlntn man : 
therefore inferiority cannot be predicated until man’s existence has 
l)cen assumed, or has become a fact ; and therefore to speak of man 
being derived from the lower animals in the remcvtc past, when, if 
you only go far enough, there is no higher or lower, would seem to 
be a confusing use of langiwge. 

If it be urged that the objection now made to the ])hra8eology 
used by ^Ir. Wallace is merely a verbal quibble, I venture to argue 
on the other hand that there is not a little importance in the objec- 
tion. I quite admit that if the creation of man be a merely fortuitous 
fact, a lucky liit, so to speak, in the infinite variety of living forms 
developed from a single original living germ — if, in fact, creation be 
without the high purpose wliich human life, as distinguished from 
all other forms of life, seems to make manifest — it is scarcely worth 
while to argue the question whether man was derived from the in- 
ferior animals or ii(»t. But if man be the intended crown of creation, 
existing in the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God from 
the beginning, then it does seem to be worth while to argue that the 
derivation of man and beast from the s^ame living germ is not the 
same thing as the derivation of one from the other. A sane man 
may have the misfortune to have an idiot brother ; the sane man 
and the idiot are derived from the same parents, but it would be in- 
correct to say that one was derived from the other. May there not be 
some analogy between a case of this kind, and the case of man and 
beast? 
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B. So much, then, for the hypothesis of one original germ of life ; 
the argument becomes perhaps more simple if we adopt the second 
^ hypothesisy namely, that of several or many germs. 

For in this case it is not unreasonable to suppose that specific 
difiPerences existed amongst the original germs. I confess that the 
notion of the development of all forms of life from one original germ 
offers to my own mind an almost insuperable difficulty. The arguments 
drawn from the experimental facts of variation and natural selection, 
from the observed progression of animal forms in successive geological 
strata, and the like, seem to me quite inadequate to explain the develop- 
ment of insects, fishes, birds, mammals, from one stock. Consequently, 
to my own mind it is a relief to be able to think of several, and if of 
several then possibly of any number, of original germs. The hypothesis 
is not opposed to, but quite in accordance with, Mr. Darwin's own views; 
in fact, he was far too cautious a man to dogmatise concerning the 
unity of the origin of living forms, when all attempt at the exami- 
nation of the question of origin would necessarily carry him far be- 
yond the limits of possible experiment. Let ii« then adopt pro- 
visionally the hyj)Othe*'is of a multiplicity of germs of life ; and if 
we do this, there is nothing wild or strange in the supposition that 
the germ of man was different from other germs. It would be 
beyond all that {scientific caution would justify to a'^sume that, given 
a number of original germs of life, it is matter of chance into wliat 
each will develop. It is contrary, I think, to the whole analogy of 
Nature to suppose that a living germ, which is to all intents and 
purposes an ovum or egg, may ultimately develop into an oak, or a 
fish, or a man, according to its surroundings or according to mere 
chance. At all events, it is much more probable, much more accord- 
ing to analogy, that each germ should have its specific character, 
and that so man should have been man in intention and preparation 
from the very beginning of things. It may have been — in fact, 
according to the supposition of evolution it must liave been — that in 
the early condition of life upon the globe there was no man (in the 
full and i)roper semse (»f the word ) in existence, but his progenitors 
would be there ; and what is submitted is this, that those progenitors 
were undeveloped men, and not ‘lower animals.' M’hat they visibly 
were scientific discovery has not yet jmt in e\idence ; it is admitted 
that there is a ‘ missing link ’ between the pre.^ent and the past. 
Some scientific men hope that the link may be fogud, some think 
that it is hidden under the sea ; but, whatever the truth may be with 
regard to this point, what is maintained is thi>, that, on the hypo- 
thesis of a multiplicity of original gf^ms of life, it is more probable 
than otherwise that certain germs contained the promise of men* 
others of * lower animals; * and that, if so, it is incorrect to speak of 
tbe> lower animals as the progenitors of men. 

This view of the case, though founded upon a criticism of liir. 
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Wallace’s language, would seem nevertheless to be consistent with 
his real views concerning the origin of man. In the last chapter of 
his work, entitled ‘ Darwinism Applied to Man,’ to which reference 
has been already made, it is contended, as we have seen, that the 
X)rinciple of natural selection will not account for the development 
of the human faculties. I recur to that chapter chiefly for the pur- 
pose of making two extracts, which will, I think, tend to strengthen 
the arguments which have been already advanced. After rehearsing 
three stages of progress in creation — the change from the inorganic 
to thti organic ; the introduction of sensation or consciousness, 
constituting tlie fundamental distinction between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms ; and the existence in man of a number of his 
most cliardcteristie and noblest faculties, those which raise him above 
the brutes and oijcn up ])ossihiliti(*s of almost indefinite advance- 
ment — Mr. Wallace writes thus : — 

llm*c from the inor^iniic world of matter and 

iTKtlion up to man, ]>oint clpjirlx to an iini\i*rsp — to a world of spirit, to 

\\liicli tlu5 world of mutt cr ia suhordinat *.• 

And again : 

Those >\lio admit m\ iiitcipictalioii of the t‘\idcncc now adduced — strictly 
sdciitific t‘\id»‘nc<‘ in ii.- a]»p**nl to facts wliicli arc clearly what ouj^fhl /lo^ to bo on 
the nmtcriali.stic theory will 1m* aide to accept tho spiritual nature of man, as not 
ill any way iiieonsisteiit w it!i the theory of evolution, but as dependent upon those 
fumlaincutal la\>> and cause*' which furiiLsh the Aory uialcriuLs for evolution to 
work with.' * 

• 

Declarations such as these, coming from such an authority, must 
doubtless be very comforting !») those minds -wliich feel themselves 
compelled to receive the evidence for evolution but shrink from 
materialism, whieli feel convinced that materialism cannot be true 
and yet have an uneasy suspieion that evolution points to it as a 
logical conclusion. Jlut if we admit with Mr. Wallace that variation 
and natural sehvtion arc not adequate to explain the evolution of 
man's higher qualitie'? and f.ieulLies, we are not merely delivered 
from the accejitance of materialism, we are invited and even com- 
jielled (as has been urged in a former part of this paper) to review 
the whole question of the extent of the application of Mr. Darwin’s 
great principle, lie would be a rash man who, in the face of Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Wallace, .and the whole generation of naturalists who 
have followed in their steps, should deny that natural selection was 
a rera caum in creative work ; but there is no rashness or audacity 
in maintaining what Mr. Darwin did not deny, and what Mr. Wallace 
emphatically aflirms, namely, that there is needed for the explana- 
tion of phenomena something beyond, and essentially dififerent from, 
the process of natural selection. All seems to point beyond matter 
into the region of mind, beyond mechanical sequence to purpose, 

" race 4TC,. • Ih'id, 
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beyond all verce causes to the causa causarum^ beyond Nature to 
God. 

I will close this paper by recording an incident which was com- 
municated to me some years ago in the course of conversation by 
Dr. Thompson, the late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Dr. Thompson was walking, in his college days, with two com- 
panions, one of whom was Alfred Tennyson ; of the name of the other 
I am not sure. The path b}' which they went was one which all 
Cambridge men know, namely, that which leads from the backs of 
the colleges through the fields towards Coton. After i)a8sing the 
brook, which used to be crossed (and perhaps is now ) by a rude wooden 
bridge, it was perceived that Tennyson had lagged behind. lie had 
paused by the side of the brook, brought his eyes as near as he could to 
the surface of the water, and was examining with intense interest the 
subaqueous life which the little stream contained. After a time he 
rejoined his companioim, and this w ashi'-. utterance when he Joined them : 

What an imagination God has I ’ The words must have made a deep 
imprestiion upon my informant'sj mind ; otherwise he would not have 
retained them in memory, and would not have thought it worth whih* 
to repeat them to me. They mcade a similar impression upmi myself 
when so repeated ; and T cannot but regard them as containing a true 
philosophy of Nature. Whatever may he the power of natural selec- 
tion, and whatever causes may be at work to prfKlnce the varied scene 
of life which the world cpntains, you need some underlying cause, 
both of life itself-end of reprotluction and variation, and of all natural 
phenomena; and if cauially the existence of the universe may be 
attributed to God^s will and purpo.>e, so the endless variety of vital 
manifestations may be attributed to that which in the case of man 
we should call imagination. 

In reality, whate\er may be the actual historical genesis of Nature, 
we seem to need a quasi-Platonic doctrine of antecedent idetis in the 
divine mind as the t)asis, the underlying condition, of the existence 
of things as we see them. It is matter for fair discussion amongst 
naturalists how much may be attributed to natural selection, how 
much to sexual, how much to physiological, and so forth. Put such 
discussions cannot go to the root of things ; they do not reach'^the 
original thought out of wliich the works of Nature, as we call them, 
originally spring. Michael Angelo, as we are told, used to sit' with 
his hammer and chisel before his marble block, and shape it without 
any previous modeling process into the figure which he intended to 
pr^uce; other sciuptors, I believe, with only this one grand excep- 
tion, make their model in clay, and thence proceed by semi-mechanical 
steps to the finished work ; but [Michael Angelo and all other sculptors 
have alike the seminal idea in their minds, and the manner of its 
evolution is comparatively a matter of detail. Something of the 
same kind may be said of the production of natural things. It may 
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be possible for naturalists to discover some of the steps by which the 
finished work comes to be what it is ; but the actual origin of 
natural things — the wonders of life, the varied beauties of the 
universe, above al], the mind of man, which is capable of understand- 
ing, appreciating, and discussing the ])roblem6 to which natural things 
give rise — is to be sought in no region lower than that which may, 
with all reverence, be described as the mind, or as the imagination 
of God. 

H. Carlisle. 
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‘The chief friend and protector of these unhappy infMi (\ictinis 
of the “Bloody Assize") was one who a]>horrcd tlu*ir religious and 
political opinions, one whose order they hated, and to whom they 
had done uniirovoked wrong Bishop Ken. That good prelate used 
all his influence to soften the gaolers, and retrenched from his own 
episcopal estate that he might he able to niakt* som<' addition to tlie 
coarse and scanty fare of those who had (h*faeed his beloved cathe- 
dral. His conduct on this occa>iun was (»f a piece* with his whole 
life. His intellect was indeed darkened by many sujierstitions anil 
prejudices ; but hi& moral character, when impartially r(‘\i(*wt*d, sus- 
tains a comparison with any in ecclehiastieal history, and si*(‘ms to 
approach as near as human intirmity i»ermits to tin* idejil perfection 
of Christian virtue.’ 

Such is Macaulay’s e>timate of I5i>hop Ken. Wlien we remember 
that Ken was a non-juror and a Tory, the }ii'‘tf>riijn's judgnn^nt 
strikes us as startlingly eulogistic. With the 15i>hop\s ‘ sn]M*rstitions 
and i^rejudices ’ Macaulay must have had the faint f*st possible 
sympathy. His apprreiation is consequently of singular valu<*. 

Dean Pluinptre did well in bringing liis .-.cholarly research to 
bear upon the life of one who is the bright iiarticular star of a 
gloomy hour of English history. 

The last two year.s have witnessed a remarkable re\ivalof the 
slumbering interest which has always existed in the story of one 
who was certainly among tlie greatest the Church of England has 
ever produced. At the close of the year before last, Dean Plumptre 
gave to the world his admirable monograph, ujjon which this paper 
will mainly be based. In the spring of last year Ken’s ])ro8e works 
were issued in the admirable series Messrs. Griffith & Farran are 
publishing at popular prices under the collective title of Ancient and 
Modem Library of Theological Liieralurp^ and at the present time 
a'proposal is on foot to establish a memorial of the great apostle of 

* The lAfe of Thomae Ken^ D.D.^ Jiiehop of Bath and Welle, by E. H. Flumptrc, 
D.D., Dean of Wella. 2 voIp. (fsbister). 

* The Pfoee Work* of the Bight Bererend Thometa JCcn, B.D,, eometime Biekop of 
Bath and Wells (Griffith, Farran, Okid^n & We’sh, 1880). 
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the seventeenth century in the cathedral which will for ever be con- 
nected with his name. 

Thomas Ken was born at Great (or Little) Berkhampstead in 
July 1C37, the date of the beginning of the strife between King and 
Parliament, with (he impost of Ship-money and the trial of Hampden. 
The boy wa^ therefore at tin' most impressionable age — between eleven 
and twelve years — wlnm the ficree struggle for the supremacy between 
King and Parliameiil culinin;ited in the execution of the former, on 
the 30th of January, 1049. The Dean's reference to the fact probably 
hardly does justice to the wide and far-reaching effect which this 
event must have had on Ken’s political faith and after-life. Had 
Ken been bom a few y(*nrs later, it is more than ])robable he would 
never ha\e ended his d.nys a.^ the greatest of the non-jurors. The 
national l)lood-^tain affected w^iat Macaulay calls ‘the prejudices’ of 
K(‘n’s wdiole after-life. 

Both the boy\ ])arents died eaily, and Thomas was left to the 
wise and tender care f*f I/.iak Wallon, vho, inm'h older than himself, 
had iiiarricd K(‘n*^ The asp(‘ct of the Angler presented in the 

Dean's i)ag(*H will jirobahly 1»* n(*w to m.iny r(‘ad(Ts. 

On tile 30tli of Januaiy, U>j 2, Ken wa^ admitted to Winchester, 
which lioie a \erv did’ereiit aspect during the t’ommonwealth from 
that \Nhicli it jm'Neiited at any i)r(‘\ious or Mib'^cqucnt period. 

Scr\ices in the (’.itliedial and •'chool chapel w ere cither suspended 
or strangely altiTcd. Tin* WcNtniiiister Directory had everywhere 
sup])r<‘SNed the l*ra\er Book. Dean PI uin]»tre thinks, not without 
reason, that here a boy of Ken's trainiug and instincts would pass 
through his ‘ baptism of tire.' It may ha\e l)(‘eii in the dormitory at 
Winchester that Ken learned the iirsl use of tliat moral courage 
which enabled him long afterwards to jilay the courageous part 
among the Seven when the tyranny of James the Second was at its 
height. 

Here, at any rate, cninmenceil liK lifelong friendship with another 
of the same heroit* hand, I'Vancis Turner, aftcrw'ards Bishop of Ely. 

At Winchester ‘ Thomas Ken, IGJG ’ may still be read on a stone 
buttr(‘ss of the south-east corner of the cloister. The inscription of 
his name was Ken's legacy to the school ; for the same year he 
entered O\ford, as a member of Hart Hall (afterwards Hertford 
College). Here he remained only a few months; for in 1G57 Ken 
was elected to a fellowdiip on the foundation of N(‘w t'ollcgc. 

Among Ken’s contemiioraries were Turner, Christopher Wren, 
John Eitzwilliam, and Williams, afterwards Bishoji of Chester, Of 
this Oxford period little is kuowrn. Ken undoubtedly came under 
two influences — the ascetic Puritanism, which obtained at New espe- 
cially, of the Commonwealth ; and the wave of free license which 
accompanied the Kestoration. 

Dr. Plumiitre conjectures, from 'some passages in Ken’s Hymno- 
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iheOy that the latter not less than the former had its share in influ- 
encing f6r a time the character of the future bishop. Whether this 
view be correct or not — and the evidence seems to us somewhat 
slender — the traces of any darkening of the pellucid stream of Ken’s 
life soon entirely disappeared. 

It is probable that, even if we regard the Hymnothco as largely 
autobiographical, any tendency towards either license or doubt may 
have existed rather in the morbid self-communing of the young 
Fellow than in any act mil phase of his moral and intellectual life. 

Ordained in 1661, two years later Ken was appointed by Lord 
Maynard to the rectory of Little Easton, in Essex. 

Lord and Lady Maynard lived in the parish. Loth were friends 
a man like the new rector could thoroughly a]>preciate ; the former 
the best type of a country gentleman, the latter a woman of rare 
character and piety; * the highest ideal of saintly womanhood, such 
as Ken had read of in Proba and jMonica, seemed to be reproduced in 
her.’ 

Ken was after all only human, and it is possible that reasons 
other than ecclesiastical made him think it advisable after two short 
years that he should leave Little Easton to take up more active work 
at Winchester. 

On page 72 of the Life there is an excellent vignette of Lady 
Maynard in the dress of the Restoration. Tlie chapter w hich telh of 
this saintly woman, and gives a description of Ken’s life at Little 
Easton, is one of the best in the earlier part of the book. 

Nearly twenty years later Ken preached a funeral sermon on l^ady 
hlaynard, which was printed at the special request of her husband.^ 

In 1665 Ken took up his residence at Winchester, and in the 
following year lie was elected to a fellowshij) on the College founda- 
tion, necessarily resigning at the same time his connexion with New. 

It may be well to mention here that Ken remained a celibate to 
the end of his career. His own lines, iierhaps, best express his feeling 
on the subject ; — 

A ^ irgin prlf^t the altar Lpht attends ; 

Our Lord that state commands not, but commends. 

Dr. Plumptre remarks : ‘ That may have been the starting-point 
of what was afterwards a matter of mild pleasantry among the 
bishop’s friends, that he made a vow every morning as he rose ‘‘ that 
he wouldn’t be married that day.” ’ 

At Winchester Ken came under the strongest and the most abiding 
influence of his life/ that of Bishop Morley, the life-long friend of 
Izai^ Walton. With the good bishop Ken remained on terms of the 
closest intimacy, until his death opened a way for his chaplain’s own 
prefement to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. 

* For this sermon and the one mentioned] on p. 130 see Ken's JProte Wbrii. 
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In 1667 Ken was appointed by Morley to the living of Bright- 
stone, in the Isle of Wight, a place which is connected with the 
names of many men famous in ecclesiastical history, from Ken and 
FitzwiUiam to Wilberforce, Trench, and Barrows. 

A yew hedge at the hottom of the Rectory garden U still traditionally known ’ 
08 Ken's in which, according to local belief, he composed his Morning and 

Evening liynuiR, dividing the historical interest of the place with a pear-tree, under 
which Bishop W'ilherforce, when he was rector, wrote the whole of Agatkoa, 

It is probable that ‘Glory to Thee, my God, this night’ will hold 
a cherished jdace in English hymnology long after the very name of 
Wilberforco’s allegory has been forgotten. 

Ken was already making a mark as divine and preacher far beyond 
the narrow circle in which he had hitherto worked. 

The diary of Lady Warwick . . . records her visits to the old church at Chelsea 
in ICOr 0 ^, and tlio itiipresbionb which Ken's sermons made on her. They moved 
'her heart to long after the blessed feast 'of the Holy Communion; to 'weep 
bitterly,’ ' to bless Cud and have sweet ei)mmuuion with Him.’ 

Ken was at this time thirty years of age. 

In 1669 lit* returned, Jis prebendary and rector of East Woodhay, 
to the nearer neighbourhood of Bibhop Morley, to whom he still 
acted as ])rivat(* chaplain. In 1672 Ken resigned the living in favour 
of Dr. George Hooper, one of the foremost scholars of the age, and a 
life-long friend, and himself returned to the cathedral city. 

Ill Chapter VII. Dr. Plumiitre gives us a high]y attractive sketch 
of Ken at this j»eriod, etched with tine lines, which present a striking 
and probably accurate description of the divine in the prime of his 
life and powers. 

One point maybe noted as i)reseuting Ken under a different 
aspect. ‘ So lively and cheerful was his temiier,’ says his great 
nephew, ‘ that he would be very facetious and entertaining to his 
friends in the evening, even when it W'as jicrceived that with diffi- 
culty he kept his eyes open.* 

Of the next period of Ken’s life, sjient partly in foreign travel, 

* doing the grand tour,’ with his nephew the young Izaak Walton, 
and partly at Winchester, no memorials remain. 

In 1679 Ken leaps at a bound, as it were, into the history of 
Eui*oj)e, as chaplain to Mary of Orange at the Hague. What led 
to the appointment is mainly matter of conjecture. Both Charles 
and James were frequent visitors at Farnham Castle, when they went 
to hunt in the New Forest. So much so that Bishop Morley com- 
plained that they ‘ turned Farnham Castle into an inn.’ In return 
they seem to have looked to Winchester, if not for their own, at any 
rate for their relative s spiritual direction. 

It was characteristic of Ken that at this time, when advancement 
was opening up before him, he should have inscribed in the fly-leaf 
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of a favourite manual, now preserved in the Cathedral library at 
Wells, the words, ‘ Et tu quaeris tibi grandia ? Noli quaerore.’ 

Headers who take their history and estimate of William the 
Third from Macaulay must be startled at the picture Dr. Phimptre 
presents, from undoubted sources, of that Prince during his early 
married life. 

His (Ilooper'i.) report of domestic matters in William’s household gives a 
somewhat {sir) unpleasant picture. 

The indifference of his conduct before marriage had pns‘*od into harshness. . . . 
There was no chapel in the Princes house, and us he ne^er dined \\illi the Jhincess, 
she gave up her dining-room to he htted up for the purpo^^e. The I’l-inco came in 
to see the altered i*oom, and kickt‘d contemptuoij«.l\ at flu* steps on uliich the (’oiu- 
munion-table stood, asking, ‘ What was the 0*^0 of them h ’ 

Covell, another chaplain, writes: ‘ The Princess’s licart is ready 
to break, and yet she counterfeits (he greatest joy.’ 

It is perhaps as well to remark that then^ seems to have been 
something more than slackness in the payment of these gent Icmen's 
salaries, a fact which may not have tended to make them more 
liberal towards William. 

Ken acted a courageous part in dealing with infidelities in the 
highest places. The office niii^t lane been singularly uncongenial 
to a man of Ken's temperament. Ne\ertlH‘le-s the latter rt'cords, in 
one of his letters to Compton, that he is ‘ in mueh favour with (he 
Prince, and obligingly treated by ^Ir. Penting and all lien*.' 

This letter was one of a ries dealing with a ino\emeiit in which 
Ken took a 2 )romineiit p;irt f(*r the drawing ((►gether of Prott‘stant 
Christendom. In this the divine would liave 1 he full sympathy of 
a man like William, witli whose political aims the spiritual project 
exactly coincided. 

On his return from Holland, Ken became a royal chaplain. His 
next experience of life differed widejy from anything that had gone 
before. He accepted the a])poiiitment of chaplain-general to the 
fleet, and went out with Lord Dartmouth, who was afterwards com- 
missioned to oppose the landing of William of Orange, to Tangier. 
Kirke, of ‘lamb’ notoriety, had made the seat of his government ‘a 
hell upon earth.’ His licentiousness was tljat of the time, tenfold 
accentuated. His views of religion may bo gleaned from the ironical 
answer he made to the King, that ‘ if he changed his religion at all, 
be had promised the Sultan of Morocco to become a ^lahometau.’ 

Lord Dartmouth was a man of very different stamp. With him 
Ken formed a lasting.friendship ; but the iron of that period of trial 
entered into the chaplain’s soul. 

In the following year Hishop Morley died at Famham Castle. 
Dr. Mews was transferred from Bath and Wells to Winchester, and 
Ken was appointed to the See thus left vacant. Charles’s expression, 
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announcing his decision, was sufficiently characteristic of the man. 
‘ Odds fish ! Who shall have Bath and W’ells but the little black 
fellow who would not giv6» poor Nell a lodging ? ’ 

So a new and chequered period in Ken’s life had begun. He had 
not sought greatness for himself, but it had come unsought. Possibly, 
had he known all that was to follow, ready as Ken had proved himself 
to face anything in the pathway of duty, the nolo episcopari might 
have been strengthened into absolute refusal. 

The poet expre^^cd his own feelings at the time: — 

Amonjr the herdsmen T, a common swain, 

Li\'(l ])leA‘*od \\ itli my Inw cottu'^e on the plain ; 

'J'lll u)i, like Amoo, un a sudden caught, 

I to tlie past'ral clmir ax as trembling brought. 

Ihirnet's estimate of Keil*s appointment was not altogether 
favourable; but for the ascetic High ('hurchman ‘the Dissenter in 
a suridice’ can have had veiy little sympathy. ‘Ken succeeded 
^lews m Bath and WelK, a man of an ascetic course of life, and yet 
of a very lividy tein])er; but too hot and sudden. He had a very 
edifying way of preaching, but it was more apt to mo\e the passions 
than to inhtruct, so that his sermons were rather beautiful than solid, 
yet liis way in them \^as very taking. The King seemed fond of him, 
and by him iind Tm ner tlie Papists hoped that great progress would 
be made in gaining, or at least deluding, the clergy.’ 

Hardly had Ken b(*en consecrated before he was summoned to 
attend the death-bed of tlie King. On the 2nd of J:'\jbruary Charles 
was seized with an aiioiih'ctic fit. For three days and nights the 
junior bishop watched, consecutively, by the bedside. Charles 
seemed to be willing to let ‘ little Ken tell him of his faults.’ Burnet 
says he ‘ a])]ilied himself much to the awakening the King’s con- 
science,’ and ‘ .spoke with great elevation both of thought and ex- 
pression, like a man insjiired.’ 

The Duchess of Portsmouth says that ‘Ken sat on the King’s 
bed taking care of liim, as a wife of a husband,’ 

The scene in the royal chamber, the dying bed of the impenitent 
penitent, the oscillations of faith during the time that he was ‘ so 
unconscionable time a-dying,’ and the final acceptance into the 
Eoman Catholic Church, must have been one of the most painful in 
Ken’s life. 

No sooner had Ken settled in his diocese than IMonmouth’s 
rebellion stirred the whole countryside to its depths. The bishop 
appears to have been absent in London during the actual insurrec- 
tion. At the request of James, Ken, amongst others, ministered 
to Monmouth’s last hours, and accompanied him to the scaffold, 
after remaining with the condemned man all night. 

Many people who read the State paper wdiicli Ken, at the King’s 
command, afterwjirds drew up, and which the Dean quotes at length, 
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will be disposed to agree with Burnet, that the bishops showed, on 
the whole, more zeal than discretion, or, at any rate, consideration, 
in their dealings with the conscience of ‘ the Absalom of English 
history.’ 

Ken hastened back to his diocese only to find it harried by 
Faversham and Kirke. The bishop employed himself in two ways, 
partly in remonstniting witli the Government at the barbarities of 
* Kirke’s lambs,’ and afterwards of the Bloody Assize, and partly in 
ministering out of his private revenue to the wants of the rebels in 
prison and gaol. 

The years between 1685 and 1G88, among the most eventful in 
English history, were among the quietest of Ken’s ej^iscopate. But 
the time of action was drawing on fast. 

On Passion Sunday, 1688, Keri was down, probably, if Dr. 
Plumptre’s suggestion be correct, by James’s own choice, to preach at 
Whitehall. Events were fast culminating. The King’s hand had 
been hea\dly laid on church and university. Compton was suspended. 
The air was full of anxiety and pet|>lexity. Justice and legality were 
at an end. 

The announcement that Ken was to preach attracted immense 
attention. In those days a sermon was frequently transformed into 
a manifesto.^ Stilliugfleet, the morning i)reacher, was constantly 
inteiTupted by people flocking in to secure places for the afternoon. 

Ken’s utterance was ^worthy of the historic occasion, clear and 
bold in delivery, •weighty in substance. The preacher was summoned 
for reprimand into the royal presence. Within a month the famous 
Declaration of Indulgence had been issued, and the command had 
gone forth that it should be read from every pulpit. Everyone 
knows what followed — the interval of breathless suspense, the protest 
of the Seven Bishops, the scene in the King’s chamber, their imprison- 
ment in the Tower, where the very gaolers a.^ked their prisoners’ 
blessing, the trial in the Court of King’s Bench, and the acquittal 
after the night of doubt and anxiety. In all this Ken played an 
important and courageous part. 

Dr. Plumptre’s remarks on Ken’s attitude towards William at the 
close of the eighteenth chapter are especially valuable. Few men 
owe more to an historian than does William to Macaulay. This Life 
tends towards placing matters in a more balanced light. 

The morals of the Court of Hague were not one whit better than those of the 
Court of Whitehall under (Charles the Second. There also W'as the reign of harlots 
and, in the homely language of Dr. Covell, the chaplain who succeeded Een, ' pimps 

* Evel3>ii gives the fallowing account of the delivery of this Hermon (i. 647) : ‘ Ist 
April in the morning, the first sermon was preached by Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, at Whitehall. . . . The Holy Communion followed, but was so interrupted 
by the rode breaking in of multitudes, zealous to hear the second sermon to bo 
preached by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, that the latter part of that holy office 
Mid hardly be heard, or the sacred elements lie distributed without great trouble.* 
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and panders ’ were the only people who won the Prince's favour. William had 
frowned on Ken, had almost ^smissed him, because he had prevailed on Zulestein 
to make to the English lady whom he had wronged the reparation which James, 
under like circumstances, had made to Clarendon’s daughter. 

llis religion, too, w'as of the type most alien to Ken’s mind. lib Oalvinbm was 
not like tliat of Morley, wliom Ken had loved ; nor like that of the Huguenots, 
whom he honoured and helped ; nor like that of Leighton and Bunyan, one which 
tends to closer communion with God, and greater holiness of life ; nor even that of 
the decrees of Dort, repellent as that form would have been to Ken’s more catholic 
belief. William’s faith in the dogma had more affinity with the belief of ^ 
Bonapartes in their slur, and may have seemed to Ken simply that kind of fstalbin 
which narcotises conAcioucc. 

No pnrt of Dr. Plumptre’s narrative is worthy of greater atten- 
tion than tlie story of Ken’s action, from the time of the landing 
of William of Orange, up to hi*# final departure from W^ells in 1691. 
The account itself, with Ken’s letters, enables us to judge with suffi- 
cieut accuracy the asjject which the question of the royal title and 
the oath of allegiance bore to the minds of the non-jurors. It may 
safely be affirmed that their case has never been presented so clearly, 
and yet so temperately, before. 

That they erred from over-scrupulosity cannot for a moment be 
doubled. Our difficulty after two centuries is to grasp how deeply 
doctrines of non-resistance and Divine right had eaten into the 
hearts of the clerg}’, es] socially those who could go back in memory 
and feeling to thi‘ e 2 >isode of tlie royal murder and to the tyranny of 
the Commonwealth. 

To Ken the situation must have been doubly painful. He had 
been the private chaplain of Mary, and was on terms of iriendship 
with her leading couns(*llors. C^nder the pressure that was brought 
to bear upon him he wavered : but it w'as only for a time. 

In 1G91 Ken left Wells. 

It seems probable that that memorable day on which Ken read bb protest from 
his throne in the cathedral w’as his lost appearance in the church which he loved 
BO dearly until, many years afterwards, he perhaps appeared there in another 
character, and with very different feelings. It was followed soon afterwords, we 
must believe, by his departure from his palace. There must have been partings, of 
which w'e have no record, from the cathedral clergy, with whom, though they did 
not follow his c\aui])lc, ho had always been on the friendliest terms ; from the 
poor, who had been hb Sunday guests ; from the boys, whom ho had catechised 
and confirmed, and to whom he had ndminbtered their first Communion. And now 
all was over. Those si.v happy years — happy as far os hb work in hb diocese was 
concerned — had come to an end ; and he left his home, not knowing what the 
future had in store for liiui, full of anxious forebodings for himself, fur hb dock, and 
for the Churcli at large. 

With Ken’s departure from Wells the political interest of his life 
closes. From henceforward Longleat, the seat of his friend Lord 
Weymouth, became his principal home, diversified by visits to other 
friends, and at the last by pilgrimages in search of health. 
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What Macaulay says somewhere of Madame de Maintenon may 
with equal accuracy be applied to Ken : * It would be hard to name 
anyone who had so little romance in his temper, who had so much in 
his life.’ 

A story which Dr. Plumptre quotes from ]\Ir. Anderdon, a former 
historian of Ken, illustrates at once ‘ the mean habit ’ in which Ken 
was wont to appear, and again.st which his friends humorously 
protested, and also the esteem in which the divine was generally 
held 

Bishop Ken was stajinir in (iloucesterahire, near Badminton, the seat of the 
Duke of Beaufort, with whom he was ncquuinttHl. The bishop, bein^ an early 
riser, called one morninp to pay hia rrsjuTts to the duhi*. Tin* duke was not 
stirring: but Ken was ri'cehod by the chaplain wlio, bolioviiig him to bo a clergy- 
man from the neighhourhoo<l, iiuited him to brenkf.i<«t. Whilst tlicy were so en- 
gaged the duke entered, and immediately, on seeing the bishop, fell on bis knees 
and asked hia blessing. The chaplain, surpris'd vh**n he loiind the distinction of 
his visitor, began to ajiologise for the manner in which he had received him, but 
was stopped by the bishop declaring the obligation to b** enlirelx on his 4«ide, who 
had been so hospitably entertained. 

This was probably in the autumn of 1704, 

Ken survived his deprivation twenty-one years ; and di(*d at T..ong- 
leatinthe year 1711. At the la 4 he made two charactcribtic prepara- 
tions for the event he knew was clo.se at hand. On the evening of 
the day he arrived at Longleat he jiut on his shroud, which for many 
years had travelle;! about with him. lie alho provided for his burial. 
He desired that ‘wherever he should die he should be buried “in 
the churchyard of the nearest parish within his diocese, under the 
east window of the chancel, just at sunrising, without any manner of 
pomp or ceremony besides that of the Order for Burial in the hiturgy 
of the Church of England.’’ ’ 

In accordance with his wi'<lies, the bishop was huiiiHi in tlie paririi churchyard 
of Frome Selwooil, the nearest paii'^h of his dioce-e to Jjmgle.it, at Fuurise, a little 
after 6 a.m., on the morning of March 21, 1711. 

Ken lived long enough to see Queen Anne on the throne, and the 
breach of the non-jurors healed over, in sjdte of the effort at peri)etua- 
tion which Sancroft supported, but Ken consistently opposed. 

Even nearer still to Ken’s heart, he lived to see his Manual of 
Devotion securely established, as a lasting institution, in the school 
to which his heart, even in extreme old age, ever went back, and his 
Morning and Evening Hymn.s take the foremost place in the hymno- 
logy of the nation. . 

How strongly he felt on this latter subject is clearly shown by two 
lines Dr. Plumptre quotes from his own writings (p. 201) ; — 

Twill heighten ev’n the joys of Heaven to know 
That in my verse the saints hymn Qod below. 
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After the lapse of two centuries * Awake, my Soul, and with the 
Sun,’ and ‘ Glory to Thee, my God, this night ’ are as dear to the 
religious heart of the nation as they were when Ken entered into 
* the perfect consummation of Blisse.’ 

For an analysis of Ken’s poems, and for the evidence of the 
breadth and depth of his influence on the religious thought of the 
nation up to the present time, we must refer the reader to Dr, 
Plumptre’s most interesting and instructive Life. 

No tribute is ]^erlia])S more remarkable than that which Lord 
Beacon sfield received from a Frenchman, whom he eulogises as “ ‘ the 
most astonishing litterateur I ever encountered.” He says that 
Bishop Ken was the Ferielon of Kngland, and that the Oxford Tracts 
are a mere revival of his works.’ 

In conclusion, we have only* space to quote Ken’s own picture of 
a prelate, and the lines which I^ord Houghton composed after a 
pilgrimage to his tomb 

Ilislmps are sublim'd, ar4* Angels stibd, 

An<l tlipy I'houbl li\f, liko Anffpln, undefird ; 

In an pnliglvton'il Love f^houbl spend tlieir Days, 

In pure Inlonlion, .loy, OKuhenoe, l*raisf* ; 

Slumbl ln*rt* on Knrtli la* (luardians to the Fold, 

And (Jodhy contemplation still behold. 

IlifTh Priests had, on the Plato fix’d on their Breast, 

For a memorial, tlio Tribes* name imprest ; 

Thus every Bisliop on his Breast should grave 
'riie names of those whom he is charg'd to save, 

That ho may load and warn thorn Day and Night, 

Ami in llis Prayer.'! their glio.Nlly Want** ret it e ; 

That he may ever lodge them near His Heart, 

And in their .sorrows bear Paternal Part. 

U'e, the more Spirits wc from Dross reline, 

111 higher Thrones and brighter Bays shall bhine. 

Not many of us live as near to our ideals as Ken did to his. Lord 
Houghton’s lines arc as follows ; — 

Lei other thouglils, where’er I roam, 

Ne’er from luy memory euneel 
I'he eofllu-foshioned tomb at I'roiue, 

That lies behind the chancel : 

A basket-work where bars are bent. 

Iron in plaee of ozier, 

And shajies above that represent 
A mitre and a crozier. 

These sigus of him that slumbers there 
The dignity betoken ; 

• These iron bars a heart declare 
Hard bent, but never broken ; 

This form portrays how souls like his 
I'lieir pride and passion quelling. 

Preferred to earth’s high palaces 
This calm and narrow dwelling. 
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There with the churchyard’s common dust 
He loved his own to mingle ; 

Tlie faith in which he placed his trust 
Was nothing rare or single. 

Yet lay he to the sacred wall 
As close as he was able. 

The blessed crumbs might almost fall 
Upon him from God’s tabic. 

Who was this father of the Church, 

So secret in his glory Y 
In vain might antiquarians search 
For record of his story ; 
liut preciously tradition keeps 
The fame of holy men, 

So there the Christian similes or weeps 
For love of Bishop K‘en. 

A name hia country once forsook, 

But now with inherits, 

Confessor in the Church's book, 

And martyr in the spiiit s ! 

That dared with royal power to cope, 

In peaceful faith p«*rsibtintr, 

A braver Becket who could hope 
To conquer unresisting. 

In conclusion we cannot help remarking that no one who studies 
the life of Bishop Ken, as presented to us by the Bean of Wells, and 
reads between the lines of his writing®, can fail to be struck with 
the resemblance, in learning, spirituality and devotion, of the great 
prelate of the seventeenth century to one who, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, was called to rest from the great work he 
was doing for the Church of our owa day ; we refer, of course, to 
Bishop Lightfoot. 

The one lived in the darkest period of English story, the other 
when the national life was brightest and most prosperous ; but, looking 
at the two men, apart from their accidental surroundings, it may well 
be doubted whether so exact a resemblance in character, mode of 
thought, and catholicity of sympathy can be found elsewhere between 
any other two, in the history of either Church or State. 

It is to be hoped that some one will be found to do for the Ken of 
the nineteenth century what I)r. Plumptre has done for the great 
prelate of the seventeenth, and that the Church will not have to 
wait two hundred years for an equally worthy memorial. 

It may be truly said of both men that they themselves were 
greater than even the great legacy of their writings which they have 
left behind to the Church they loved so well. 


J. Jessop Teague, 

Chaplain of the Colleffiate Church, 
Crediton, Dewn. 
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ON JUSTICE. 


[In the January number of this Review (page 126), I made the 
incidental statement that ‘ should I be able to complete Part IV. of 
tlie PrincipUa of EthicSy treating of “ Justice,” of which the first 
chapters only are at present written, I hope to deal adequately with 
these relations between the ethics of the progressive condition and 
the ethics of that condition which is the goal of progress — ^a goal 
ever to be recognised, though it cannot be actually reached.’ These 
chapters were written nearly a year ago: the fourth, not quite 
finished, having been untouched since May last. In view of the 
possibility that the division of which they form part may never be 
completed, or otherwise that its completion may be long delayed, it 
has occurred to me that as the topic dealt with is now being discussed, 
these first chapters may, perhaps with advantage, be published forth- 
with. The editor having kindly assented to my proposal to issue 
them in this Review, I here append the first three : reserving two 
others, conveniently separable in subject-matter, for another article.] 

I. Animal-Ethics. 

Those who have not read the first division of this work * will be 
surprised by the above title. But the chapters on ‘Conduct in 
General ’ and ‘ The Evolution of Conduct ’ will have shown to those 
who have read them that something which may be regarded as 
animal-ethics is implied. 

It was there shown that the conduct which Ethics treats of is not 
separable from conduct at large ; that the highest conduct is that 
which conduces to the greatest length, breadth, and completeness of 
life ; and that by implication there is a conduct proper to each species 
of animal, which is the relatively good conduct — a conduct which 
stands towards that species as the conduct we morally approve stands^ 
towards the human species. 

Most people regard the subject-matter of Ethics as being conduct 
considered as calling forth approbation or reprobation. But the 
primary subject-matter of Ethics is conduct considered objectively as 
producing good or bad results to self or others or both. 

> Beferenoc is herj made to the Data of JSthieu 
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Even those who think of Ethics as concerned only with conduct 
which deserves praise or blame, tacitly recognise an animal-ethics ; 
for certain acts of animals excite in them antipathy or sympathy. A 
bird which feeds its mate while she is sitting is regarded with a senti- 
ment of approval. For a hen which refuses to sit upon her eggs 
there is a feeling of aversion ; while one which hghts in defence of her 
chickens is admired. 

Egoistic acts, as well as altruistic acts, in animals are classed as 
good or bad. A squirrel which lays up a store of food for the winter 
is thought of as doing that which a stjuirrel ought to do ; and, con- 
trariwise, one which idly makes no provision and dies of starvation, 
is thought of as properly paying the penalty of improvidence. A 
dog which surrenders its bone to ancther without a struggle, and 
runs away, we call a coward — a word df n*probation. 

Thus then it is clear that acts which are conducive to preservation 
of offspring or of the individual we consider as good relatively to 
the species, and conversely. 

The two classes of cases of altruistic and egoi>ti(* acts of animals 
just given, exemplify the two cardinal and opposed principles of 
animal-ethics. 

During immaturity benefits received must be inversely pr(»por- 
tionate to capacities possessed. Within the family-group most must 
be given where least is deserved, if desert is measured by worth. 
Contrariwise, after maturity is reached, benefits must vary directly 
as worth worth being measured by fitness to the conditions of 
existence. The ill htted must suffer the evils of unfitnc'ss, and the 
well fitted profit by their fitness. 

These are the two laws which a species must conform to if it is 
to be preserved. Limiting the proposition to the higher type5 (for 
in the lower types, parents give to offspring no other aid than that 
of laying up a small amount of nutriment witli the germ : the result 
being that an enormous mortality has to be balanced by an enonnous 
fertility) — thus limiting the proposition, I say, it is clear that if, 
among the young, benefit were projiortioned to efficiency, the 
species would disappear forthwith; and if, among adults, benefit 
were proportioned to inefficiency the species would disappear by 
decay in a few generations (see Principles of Sociology ^ § 322). 

What is the ethical aspect of these princi 2 >les? In the first 
place, animal life of all but the lowest kinds has been maintained 
by virtue of them. * Excluding the Proiozotty among which their 
operation is scarcely discernible, we see that without gratis benefits 
to offspring, and earned benefits to adults, life could not have 
continued. 

In the second place, by virtue of them life has gradually evolved 
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into higher forms. By care of ofiTspriDg which has become greater 
with advancing organisation, and by survival of the fittest in the 
competition among adults which has become keener with advancing 
organisation, superiority has been perpetually fostered, and further 
advances caused. 

On the other hand, it is true that to this self-sacrificing care 
for the young and this struggle for existence among adults, has been 
due the carnage and the death by starvation which have characterised 
the evolution of life from the beginning. It is also true that the 
processes consequent on conformity to these principles are responsible 
for the production of torturing imrasites, which out-number in their 
kinds all other creatures. 

To those who take a pessimist view of animal-life in general, con- 
templation of these principles c&n of course yield only dissatisfaction. 
But to tliosc who take an optimist view, or a meliorist view, of life in 
general, and who acce^it the postulate of liedoni‘‘m, contemplation 
of these princi])lt*s must yit‘ld greater or less satisfaction, and fulfil- 
ment of them must be ethically appro\ed. 

Otherwise considered, these principles are either, according to the 
current belief, expressions of the Divine will, or, according to the 
agnostic belief, indicate the mode in which works the Unknowable 
Power thioughout the Uuivcr^e; and in either case they have the 
wanant hence d<*ri\ed. 

But hero, Ictuiog aside the ultimate controversy of pessimism 
ver^nH optimism, it will sufifice for present purposes to set out with 
a hypothetical ]>ostulate, and to limit it to a single species. If the 
prc‘!er\iitioii and prosperity of •‘Uch species is to be desired, there 
inevitably emerge on(' moat general conclusion and from it three 
less gcnei.il con elusion 

The most gimeral concluhit)n is that, in order of obligation, the 
preserxatitm of the species takes piecedence of the preservation of 
the indi\idual. It is true that the species has no existence save as 
an aggregate of individuals ; and it is true that, therefore, the wel- 
fare of the species is an end to be subserved only as subserving the 
welfares of individuals. But since disappearance of the speoieg, im«> 
plying disappearance of all individuals, involves absolute failure in 
achieving the end, whereas disappearance of individuals, though 
earned to a great extent, may leave outstanding such number as can, 
by continuance of the species, make subsequent fulfilment of the 
end possible ; the preservation of the individual must, in a variable 
degree according to circumstances, be subordinated to the preservation 
of the species, where the two conflict. The resulting ooroUaries are 
these : — 

First, that ^among adults there must be conformity to the law 
that benefits received shall be directly proportionate to merits 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 157. F F 
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possessed : merits being measured by power of self-sustentation. For, 
otherwise, the species must suffer in two ways. It must suffer 
immediately by sacrifice of superior to inferior, which entails a 
general diminution of welfare; and it must suffer remotely by 
farthering increas? of the inferior and, by implication, hindering 
increase of the ‘superior, and by a consequent general deterioration 
which, if continued, must end in extinction. 

Second, that during early life, before self-sustentation has become 
possible, and also while it can be but partial, the aid given must be 
the greatest where the worth sliown is the smallest — benefits received 
must be inversely proportionate to merits possessed : merits being 
measured by power of self-sustentation. Uni ess there are .Traf/s benefits 
to offspring, unqualified at fir^t and afterwards qualified by decrease 
as maturity is approached, the speties must disappear by extinction 
of its young. There is, of course, nece««‘'itat ed a proportionate self- 
subordination of adults. 

Third, to this «!elf-subordmation entailed }>y jiarenthood has, in 
certain cases, to be added a furth« r self-subordination. If the consti- 
tution of the species and ita conditions of existence ar^ such that 
sacrifices, partial or complete, of some of its individuals, subserve 
the welfare of the species that its numbers are better maintained than 
they would otherwise be, then there results a justification for such 
sacrifices. 

Such are the laws by conformity to which a species is maintained ; 
and if we assume that the preservation of a particular species is a 
desideratum^ there ari'^e^ in it an obligation to conform to these laws, 
which we may call, according to the case in question, qua^i -ethical 
or ethical. 

II. Sib-Human Justice. 

Of the two essential but opposed principles of action by pursuance 
of which each species is preserved, we are here concerned only with 
the second. Passing over the law of the family as composed of adults 
and young, we have now to consider exclusively the law ol the species 
as composed of adults only. 

This law we have seen to be that individuals of most worth, as 
measured by their fitness to the conditions of existence, shall have the 
greatest benefits, and that inferior individuals shall receive smaller 
benefits, or suffer greater evils, or both results — a law which, under its 
biological aspect, has for its implication the survival of the fittest. 
Interpreted in ethical terms it is that each individual ought to be 
Buliject to the effects of its own nature and resulting conduct. 
Throughout sub-human life this law holds without qualification ; for 
there exists no agency by which, among adults, the relations between 
conduct and consequence can be interfered with. 

Fully to appreciate the import of this law we may with advantage 
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pause a moment to contemplate an analogous law ; or, rather, the 
same law as exhibited in another sphere. Besides being displayed 
in the relations among members of the species, as respectively well 
or ill sustained according to their well-adapted activities or ill-adapted 
activities, it is displayed in the relations of parts of each organism to 
one another. 

Every nmsclr, every viscu«, every gland, receives blood in pro- ^ 
portion to function. If it does little it is ill-fed and dwindles ; if it 
does much it i& weil-fod and grow-*. By this balancing of expenditure 
in action and payment in nutriment, there is, at the same time, a 
balancing of the i dative powe^’^ of the parts of the organism ; so that 
the organism as a whole is fitted to its existence by having the pro- 
portions of its parts continuoudy adjusted to the requirements. And 
clearly this principle of ‘-elf-adjustment within each individual is 
parallel to that principle of self-adjustment by which the species as a 
whole keeps itself fitted to it-^ environment. For by the better 
nutrition and greater power of pnq^agation which come to members 
of the species that have faeultie-. and consequent activities best adapted 
to the need-<, joined with the low (‘r ‘-ustentation of self and offspring 
which accompany less ada^ited faculties and activities, there is caused 
such special growth of the species as mos-t conduces to its survival in 
face of surrounding condition*-. 

This, then, is the law of sub-human justice, that each individual 
shall receive the benefits and the evils of its own nature ai^d its con- 
sequent conduct. 

But sub-human justice is extremely imperfect, alike in general 
and ill detail. 

In general, it is imperfect in the sense that there exist multitu- 
dinous species the sustentation of which depends on the wliolesale 
destruction of other species ; and this wholesale destruction implies 
that the species serving as prey have the relations between conduct 
and consequence so habitually broken that in but very few individuals 
are they long maintained. It is true that in such cases the pre- 
mature loss of life suffered from enemies by nearly all members of 

the species, must be considered as resulting from their natures 

their inability to contend with the destructive agencies they are ex- 
I>oBed to. But we may fitly recognise the truth that this violent ending 
of the immense majority of its lives, implies that the species is one 
in which justice, as above conceived, is displayed in but small 
measure. 

Sub-human justice is extremely imperfect in detail, in the sense 
that the relation between conduct and consequence is in such an 
immense proportion of cases broken by accidents — accidents of kinds 
which fall indiscriminately upon inferior *and superior individuals. 
There are the multitudinous deaths caused by inclemencies of 
• ff2 
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weather, which, in the great majority of cases, the best members of 
the species are liable to like the worst. There are other multitu-' 
dinous deaths caused by scarcity of food, which, if not wholly, still in 
large measure, carries off good and bad alike. Among low types, too, 
enemies are causes of deatli which so operate that superior as well 
as inferior are sacrificed. And the like holds with invasions by para- 
sites, often widely fiital. These attack, and frequently destroy, the 
most perfect individuals as readily as the least perfect. 

The high rate of multiplication required to balance the immense 
mortality among low animals, at once shows us that among them long 
survival is not insured by superiority ; and that thus the sub-human 
justice, which consists in continued receipt of the results of conduct, 
holds individually in but few cases. 

«■ 

And here we come upon a truth of great significance — the truth 
that sub-human ju>tiee becomes more decided as organisation 
becomes higher, 

Whether this or that fly is taken by a swallow, wbether anumg a 
brood of caterpillars an iclmeumon settles on this or that, whether out 
of a shoal of herrings this or that i^ swallowed by a ccduccan, is an 
event quite independent of indi\idual peeuliarity : gt)0[l and bad 
samples fare alike. With high types of creatures it is otherwise. 
Keen senses, sagacity, agility, give a ])articular cariiivorf* special 
power to secure prey. In a herd of herbivorous creatures, the one 
with quickest hearing, clearest vision, ino>t sensitive nostril, or 
greatest speed, is the one most likely to save il.-t-lf. 

Evidently, in proportion as the endowiiientf, mental and bodily, 
of a species are high, and as, consequently, its abilitj^to deal with the 
incidents of the environment is great, the continued life of each in- 
dividual is less dependent on accidents against which it cannot 
guard. And, evidently, in pnqiortion as this result of general 
superiority becomes marked, the results of special sii])eriorities are 
felt. Individual difTcrences of faculty play larger parts in determining 
individual fates. Now deficiency of a i)0wer shortens life, and now 
a large endowment prolongs it. That is to say, individuals experi- 
ence more fully the results of their own natures — the justice is 
more decided. 

• 

With creatures which lead solitary lives, the nature of sub-human 
justice is thus sufliciently expressed ; but on passing to gregarious 
creatures, there enters into it a new element. 

Simple association, as of sheep or deer, profits tlie individual and 
the species only by that more efficient safeguarding which results 
from the superiority of a multitude of eyes, ears, and noses over the 
eyes, ears, and nose of a single individual. Through the alarms 
more quickly given, all benefit by the senses of the most acute. 
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Where this, which we may call passive co-operation, rises into active 
co-operation, as among rooks where one of the flock keeps watch 
while the rest feed, or as among beavers where a number work 
together in making dams, or as among wolves where, by a plan 
of attack in which the individuals play different parts, prey is caught 
which would otherwise not be caught ; there is still greater advantage 
to the individuals and to the species. And, speaking generally, we 
may say that gregariousness, and co-opcration more or less aetive 
establish Uieniselves in a species only because they are profitable 
to it ; since, otherwise*, survival of tlie fittest must prevent estar 
blishmcnt of them. 

But now mark that this profitable association is made possible 
only by observance of certain conditions. The acts directed to self- 
sustentation which each perform^, are performed more or less in 
presence of others performing like acts; and tliere tends to result 
more or less interference. If the interference is great, it may render 
the association unprofitable. For the association to be profitable 
the acts mu.st be restrained to f-uch extent as to leave a balance of 
advantage. Survival of the fittest will else exterminate that variety 
of the sjiecles in which asNOciatioii begins. 

Here, then, we find a further factor in sub-human justice. Each 
individual, receiving the benefits and the injuries due to its own 
nature and consi'quent conduct, has to carry on that conduct subject 
to the restriction that it shall not in any large measure impede the 
conduct by which each othiT individual achieves benefits or brings 
on itself injuries. The average conduct must not involve aggressions 
of such amounts as to cause evils which out-balance the good obtained 
by co-operation. Thus, to the positive element in sub-human justice 
has to be added, among gregarious creatures, a negative element. 

The necessity for observance of the condition that each member 
of the group while carrying on the pursuit of self-sustentation and 
sustentation of offspring, shall not seriously impede the like pursuits 
of others, makes itself so felt, where association is established, as to 
mould the species to it. The mischiefs from time to time experi- 
enced when the limits arc transgressed, continually discipline 
all in such ways as to produce regard for the limits; so that 
such regard becomes, in course 'of time, a natural trait of the 
species. For, manifestly, regardlessness of the limits, if great and 
general, causes dissolution of the group. Those varieties only can 
survive as gregarious varieties in which there is an inherited ten- 
dency to maintain the limits. * 

Yet, further, there arises such general consciousness of the need 
for maintaining the limits, that punishments are inflicted on trans- 
gressors — not only by aggrieved members of the group, but by the 
group as a whole. A ‘rogue’ elephant (always distinguished as 
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till they died, like rats in their holes ; and then they were tumbled 
into their graves, sometimes two or three at a tiQie, the sexton taking 
care not to go too deep, for decent burial couldn’t be done at the 
money. Ah ! my masters, you must live in an open pariah where 
there hasn’t been a gentleman's house for centuries, where the land 
is owned by eighty or ninety propr etors, and where the parson 
was looked at askance as an intruder < arter no good ’ had he dared 
to show his face on any day except a Sunday, if you want to know 
what was going on in some favoured spots in merry England less 
than a hundred years ago. 

Happily it was not as bad as this everywhere. G-od never leaves 
himself without witnesses even in the worst times. To be sure, the 
labouring classes never had the heart to try and help themselves again 
for many and many a long day. Poor wretches ! They had lost all 
heart, as the phrase is. There was only a sore where a heart ought 
to have been. The guilds had gone, and no man had uttered a 
word. Even historians held their pejice, and up to this hour 
have said almost nothing. But as for the almshouses, they were no 
sooner gone than they began to rise up again. They who had lived 
for years among their tenantry and dependents, were saddened and 
shocked at the sight of poor old people, who could no longer earn their 
daily bread, being reduced to something like beggary in their old age, 
with no means of subsistence but the pittance grudgingly awarded 
them out of the i>arish allowance; and here anrl there kindly and 
pitiful people made provision in their wills, or were l)eforehand with 
death, and did their work while they were alive. The.se kind people 
soon l)egau to build new almshouses as refuges for the poor bat- 
tered old folk who had few friends now, had no longer r hi* power of earn- 
ing their own living, had seldom had the chance of laying up in store 
for the evil days * in which thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them,* 
and had not where to lay their head.s. The new*alinshouses were not 
as the old ones had been. For the mo^t part they were very unpreten- 
tious and unambitious institutions ; a row of three or four tiny 
cottages by the wayside, such as we see them now. Half a dozen old 
creatures housed and little more ; the endowment prijvidcd just 
enough, and sometimes barely enough, to keep the dwellings in 
repair and to find the aged inmates in food, fuel, and bare necessaries. 
The hospitals * of the older foundation * had grown up under very 
different conditions, and had been, almost always, started on a much 
grander scale : they were in many cases affiliated to some religpous 
house, or, when this was not the case, the poor people who were provided 
for were put under the guardianship of some warder and a chaplain 
or twof whose duty it was to look after the other inmates, and far the 
larger share of the endowment went to support the governors of the 
house, not the governed. In a large number of cases, as the income 
declined — and somehow it almost always did decline — the » poor 
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the species being the ultimate end, it results that where an occa- 
sional mortality of individuals in defence of the species furthers this 
preservation in a greater degree than would pursuit of exclusive 
benefit by each individual, that which we recognise as sub-human 
justice may rightly have this second limitation. 

It remains only to point out the order of priority, and the respec- 
tive ranges, of these principles. The law of relation between conduct 
and consequence, which, throughout the animal kingdom at large, 
brings prosiK?rity to those indi\iduals which arc structurally best 
adapted to their conditions of existence, and which, under its ethical 
aspect, is expressed in the principle that each individual ought to 
receive the good and the evil ^hich arises from its own nature, is the 
primary law holding of all creatures ; and is applicable without quali- 
fication to creatures which lead solitary lives, save in that self-sub- 
ordination needed among the higher of them for the rearing of 
offspring. 

Among gregarious creatures, and in an increasing degree a 
they co-oi)erate more, there comes into play a law, second in order 
of time and authority, that tho.«>e actions through which, in ful- 
filment of its nature, the individual achieves benefits and avoids 
evils, shall be restrained by the need for non-interference with the 
like actions of associated individuals. A substantial respect for this 
law in the average of cases being the condition under which alone 
gregariousuess can continue, it becomes an imperative law for 
creatures to which gregariousness is a benefit. But, obviously, 
this secondary law is simply a specification of that form which the 
primary law takes under the conditions of gregarious life ; since, 
by asserting that in each individual the inter-actions of conduct 
and consequence must be restricted in the specified way, it tacitly 
re-asserts that these inter-actions must be maintained in all other 
individuals. 

liater in origin, and narrower in range, is the third law, that under 
conditions such that, by the occasional sacriGces of some members of 
a species, the species as a whole prospers, there arises a sanction for 
such sacrifices, and a consequent qualification of the law that each 
individual shall receive the benefits and evils of its own nature. 

Finally, it should be observed that whereas the first law is absolute 
for animals in general, and whereas the second law is absolute for 
gregarious animals, the third law is relative to the existence of 
enemies of such kinds that, in contending with them, the species 
gains more than it loses by the sacrifice of a few members ; and in 
the absence of such enemies this qualification imposed by the third 
law disappears. 
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III. IlrMAN Justice. 

The contents of the last chapter foreshadow the contents of this. 
As, from the evolution point of view, human life must be regarded 
as a further development of sub-human life, it follows that from this 
same point of view, human justice must be a further development of 
sub-human justice. For convenience tlie two are here separately 
treated, but they arc essentially of the same nature, and form parts 
of a continuous whole. 

Of man, as of all inferior creatures, the law l)y conformity to 
which the species is preserved is that among adults the individuals 
best adapted to the conditions of their exi.^tence shall i)rospcr most, 
and that individuals least adapted to the conditions of their existence 
shall prosper least — a law wliich, if uuinterfered w it h, entails sur- 
vival of the fittest, and spread of the most adapted varieties. 
And as before so here, we see that, ethically considered, this law 
implies that each individual ought to receive the benefits and the 
evils of his own nature aud consequent conduct : neither being 
prevented from having whatever good his actions normally bring 
to him, nor allowed to shoulder oft' on to other i)ers()ns \\hiitevpr ill 
is brought to him by liis actions. 

To what extent such ill, naturally following from Ids actions, 
may be voluntarily borne by other persons-, it do(*s not concern us 
now to inquire. The qualifying elVects of pity, mercy, and generosity, 
will be considered hereafter in the i^irts dealing with ‘Negative 
Beneficence’ and ‘PositiNC Beneficence.' Here we are concerned 
only with pure justice. 

The law thus originating, aud tlius ethically expressed, is obviously 
that which commends itself to the common apprehension as jjist. 
Sayings and criticisms daily heard imply a perception that con- 
duct and consequence ought not to be dissociated. When, of some 
one who suffers a disaster, it is said — ‘He has no one to blame but 
himself,’ there is implied the belief that he has not any ground 
for comidaint. The comment on one whose inis-judgment or mis- 
behaviour has entailed evil upon him, that ‘ he has made his own 
bed, ,and now he must lie in it," has beliind it the conviction that 
this connection of cause and effect is proper. Similarly with the 
remark — ‘ He got no more than he deserved.* A kindred conviction 
is implied when, conversely, there results good instead of evil. ‘ He 
has fairly earned his reward;’ ‘He has not received due recom- 
pense; ’are remarks indicating the conseiousness that there should 
be a proportion between effort x)ut forth and advantage achieved. 

The truth that justice becomes more pronounced as organisation 
becomes higher, which we contemplated in tlic last chapter, is further 
exemplified on passing from sub-human justice to human justice. 
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The degree of justice and the degree of organisation simultaneously 
make advances. These are shown alike by the entire human race, 
and by its superior varieties as contrasted with its inferior. 

We saw that a high species of animals is distinguished from a low 
species in the respect that since its aggregate suffers less mortality 
from destructive agencies, each of its members continues on the 
average for a longer time subject to the normal relation between 
conduct and consequence ; and here we see that the human race as 
a whole, f.ir lower in its rate of mortality than nearly all races of 
inferior kinds, usually subjects its members for much longer periods 
to the good and evil results of ell-adapted and ill-adapted conduct. 
We also saw that as, among the higher animals, a greater average 
longevity makes it possible for individual differences to show 
their effects for longer periods, it results that the unlike fates of 
different individuals are to a greater extent determined by that 
normal relation between conduct and consequence which constitutes 
justice ; and we here see that iii mankind unhkenesscs of faculty in 
still greater degrees, and f4)r still longer periods, work out their 
effects in advantaging the su[)tTior and disadvantaging the inferior 
in the continuous play of ctmdiict and consequence. 

Similarly i.s it with the civili<se 1 varieties of mankind as compared 
with the fc-avagi' varieties, A still further dimiui&hed rate of mortality 
implies that there is a relatively still larger proportion, the members 
of which, during long lives, gain good from well-adapted acts, and 
suffer evil from ill-adapted ones. While also it is manifest that both 
the greater difleicnces of longevity among individuals, and the 
greater diihu’ences of social position, imply that in civilised societies 
more than in ravage societies, differences of endowment and conse- 
quent ditlerences of conduct are enabled to cause their appropriate 
differences of results, good or evil : the justice is greater. 

More clearly in the human race than in lower races are we shown 
that grcgarioiisness establishes itself because it profits the variety in 
which it arises, partly by furthering general safety and partly by 
facilitating sustentation. And we are shown that the degree of gre- 
gariousness is determined by the degree in which it thus subserves 
the interests of the vaiiety. For where the \Tiriety is one of which 
the members live on wild food, they associate only in small groups ; 
game and fruits widely distributed can support these only. But 
greater gregariousness arises where agriculture makes possible the 
support of a large number on a small area ; and where the accom- 
panying development of industries introduces many and various co- 
operations. 

But that which was faintly indicated among lower beings is con- 
spicuously displayed among human beings — that the advantages of 
co-operation can be had only by conformity to certain requirements 
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which association imposes. The mutual hindrances liable to arise 
during the pursuit of their ends by individuals living in proximity, 
must be kept within such limits as to leave a surplus of advantage 
obtained by associated life. Some types of men, as the Abors, lead 
solitaxy lives, because their aggressiveness is such that they cannot 
live together. And in view of this extreme case it is clear that 
though, in many primitive groups, individual antagonisms often cause 
quarrels, yet the groups are maintained because their members derive 
a balance of benefit — chiefly in greater safety. It is also clear that 
in proportion as communities become developed and their division of 
labour complex, the advantages of co-operation can be gained only 
by a still better maintenance of those limits to each man’s activities 
necessitated by the simultaneous actiyties of others. This truth is 
illustrated by the unprosperous or decaying state of communities in 
which the aggression^ of individuals on out* another are so numerous 
and great as to prevent them from severally receiving the normal 
results of their actions. 

The requirement that indi\idual activitic*' must be mutually re- 
strained, which we saw is so felt among certain inferior gregarious 
creatures that they inflict puni>hmentft on those who do not duly 
restrain them, is a requirement which, more imperative among men, 
and more distinctly felt by them to be a requirement, causes a still 
more marked habit of inflicting punibhments on offenders. Though 
in primitive groups it is bommonly left to any one who is injured 
to revenge himself on the injurer, and though even in the societies 
of feudal Europe, the defending and enforcing of his claims was in 
many cases held to be each man’h personal concern ; yet there has 
ever tended to grow up such i)erception of the need for internal 
order, and such sentiment accompanying the perception, that injic- 
tion of punishments by the community as a whole, or by its esta- 
blished agents, has become habitual. And that a system of laws 
enacting restrictions on conduct, and punishments for breaking them, 
is a natural product of human life carried on under social conditions, 
is shown by the fact that among multitudinous nations com2)osed 
of various types of mankind, similar actions, similarly regarded as 
trespasses, have been similarly forbidden. 

Through all wliich sets of focts is manifested the truth, recognised 
practically if not theoretically, that each individual carrying on the 
actions which subserve his life, and not prevented from receiving their 
normal results good and bad, shall carry on these actions under such 
restraints as are imposed by the carrying on of kindred actions by 
other individuals, who have similarly to receive such normal results 
good and bad. And vaguely, if not definitely, this is seen to con- 
stitute what is called justice. 

We saw that ampng inferior gregarious creatures, justice in its 
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univerfial simple form, besides being qualified by the^pelf-sub- 
ordination vliicli parenthood implies, and in some measure by the 
self-restraint necessitated by association, is. in a few cases fiuther 
qualified in a small degree by the partial or complete sacrifice of 
individuals made in defence of the species. And bow in the 
highest gregarious creature we see that this further qualification 
of primitive justice assumes large proportions. 

No longer as among infeiior beings demanded only by the need 
for defence against enemies of other kinds, this further self-subordi- 
nation is, among human beings, also demanded by the need for de- 
fence against enemies of the same kind. Having become th^re- 
domiiiant inliabilanta of the Eaith, and having spread wherever there 
is food, men have come to be everywhere in one another’s way ; and 
the mutual enmitieb hence resulting, have made the sacrifices en- 
tailed by wars between groups, far greater than the sacrifices made 
in defence of the groups against inferior animals. It is doubtless 
true with the human race, a^ with lower races, that destruction of the 
group or the variety does not imply destruction of the species ; and 
it therefore f<.>lloWb tliat sucli obligatit n as exists for self-subordination 
in the interests of the group or the variety, is an obligation of lower 
degree than i.> that of sustentation of offspiing, without fulfilment of 
which the species must disappear, and of lower degree than the 
obligation to lestrain actions within the limits imposed by social 
conditions, without fulfilment of which the grouj) will dissolve. Still, 
it must be regarded as an obligation to the extent to which the 
maintenance of the si)ccie.s is subserved by the maintenance of each 
of its groups. 

But the self- subordination thus justified, and in a sense rendered 
obligatory, is limited to that which is required for defensive war. 
Only because the preservation of the group as a whole conduces to 
preservation of its. members’ lives and their ability to pursue the 
objects of life, ih there a reason for the sacrifice of some of its 
members; and this reason no longer exists when war is offensive 
instead of defensive. 

It may, indeed, be contended that since offensive wars initiate 
those struggh's between groups which end in the destruction of the 
weaker, offensive wars, furthering the peopling of the Earth by the 
stronger, subserve the interests of the race. But even supposing 
that the conquered groups always consisted of men having smaller 
mental or bodily fitness for war (which they do not ; for it is in 
part a question of numbers, and the smaller groups may consist of 
the more capable warriors), there would still be an adequate answer. 
It is only during the earlier stages of human progress that the de- 
velopment of strength, courage, and cunning, are of chief im- 
portance. After societies of considerable size have been formed and 
the subordination needed^ for organising them produced, other and 
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higher faculties become those of chief importance ; and the struggle 
for existence carried on by force, does not always further the survival of 
the fittest. The fact that but for a mere accident Persia would have 
conquered Greece, and the fact that the Tartar hordes very nearly 
overwhelmed European civilisation, show that ofiensive war can be 
trusted to subserve the interests of the race only when the capacity 
for a high social life does not exist, and that in proportion as this 
capacity develops, offensive war tends more and more to hinder, 
rather than to further, human welfare. In brief we may say that the 
arrival at a stage in which ethical considerations come to be enter- 
tained, is the arrival at a stage in which offensive war, by no means 
certain to further predominance of races fitted for a high social life, 
and certain to cause injurious moraj reactions on the con(|uering 
as well as on the conquered, ceases to be jus^tifiable ; and only defen- 
sive war retains a quasi-ethical justification. 

And here it is to be remarked that the self-subordination which 
defensive war involves, and the nt^ed for such qualification of the 
abstract principle of justice as it implies, belong to that transitional 
state necessitated by the physical-force-conflict of races ; and that 
they must disappear when there is reached !i peaceful state. That is 
to say, all questions concerning the extent of such (pialifications per- 
tain to what we distinguished as relative ethic't; and are not recog- 
nised by that absolute ethics which is concerned with the principles 
of right conduct in a society formed of human heings fully adapted 
to social life. 

This distinction I emphasize here because throughout succeeding 
chapters we shall find that recognition of it helps us to disentangle 
the involved problems of political ethics 
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PROPERTY, 


Tins vrorcl has meanings : it means the thing owned, and also 
its ownership. Thus, we say among A’s property is a horse ; he has 
the whole proi)erty in that hor^e. I shall not gittempt a definition 
of property, or of ownership — I doubt if they are capable of a strict 
definition. Klaborate and exhaustive definitions are generally need- 
less. I shall address myself to these questions : Should private 
properly be allowed? If so, iu what things and to what extent? 

Now one would think that it would be a reasonable and the only 
answer to say, It ought to exist, if for the good of. the community, 
in such things and to such extent as would be for the good of the 
community. Otherwise not. For I confess if it could be shown 
that the exibtenoe of private property was not for the good of the 
community the institution ought to be abolished. I dare say there 
are many to whom sueh an ojanion may seem shocking. Whether I 
could bring myself to say it if 1 was not, as I am, most firmly con- 
vinced without a doubt that the existence of private property is for 
the common good, may be doubtful ; I hope I should say so, for I 
think so. It would be intolerable that for all time an institution 
should exist prejudicial to thobe among whom it existed. What 
ought to be done with j)ropcrty-owners if private property were 
abolished need not he considered — till we find a community so in- 
sensible to reason as to intend to abolish it. 

Surely the question is that which I have stated ; Is the existence 
of private property an institution for the good of the community— 
the particular community spoken of? For it might be good in one 
and not in another. Will anyone, however crazy, say that, though 
for the general good, it ought not to exist? That something else 
ought though not so good, therefore comparatively bad ? What possible 
reason can be given for what would give mankind less happiness, or, 
perhaps I ought to say, more misery ? 

However, though no one ventures to say directly that a thing for 
the general good ought not to exist, there are' unfortunately many 
who, not seeing the consequence of their argument, not seeing that 
it passes by tbo real question, say that private property ought not to 
be permitted. 
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I think their reasons are wholly wrong — their speculations too 
fntile to be called academic even ; the notion at the bottom of most 
of them being that there is some natural right which is violated by 
the law of private property. I own, for my own part, that 1 can give 
no meaning to the word ‘ right,’ except that it is something given by 
a pact between two parties, or given by the law of a society. Let us 
suppose a state of nature (I know I shall borrow from and imitate 
Mr. Huxley)— I say, let us suppose it, though it never existed. To 
interrupt myself, it i'i remarkable that good Christians can hardly 
suppose it, or argue from its sometime existence. For they must 
stmrt with the party that left the ark. However, there are plenty 
who are not good or bad Christians, and for them and anyhow we 
may try to suppose mankind in a state of nature. That is to say, 
not united in any society, not under apy agreement any one with any 
other. What right has any one against any other? I do not say 
that each has a rUfltt to take from the other what he posses.ses. But 
I am wholly at a loss to see what riyht the other has to complain. 
Observe, the taker would undergo the same treatment from the per- 
son from whom he took, if that person wen* the stronger or possessed 
of some other sufficient advantage. I know that they would be wine 
to agree not to take from or injure each other. Then rights would 
exist, but not the sttate of nature. There would be a society ; and if 
balf-a-dozen came to that agreement, and that anyone should be 
punished that bioke that agreement, there would be a society with 
laws. 

I know also, at lea^f I believ#*, though how futile are these 
speculations, that it might trouble the taker to see the pain he 
would cause to the man from whom he could take, and so he might 
refrain from taking. But that is not in consequence of a right. 

It is said that everyone has a right to the product of hist own 
labour. Suppose the state of nature, and a man who had caught a 
fish objecting to its being taken from him because it was the product 
of his labour. Would not the strongman laugh at him, and say. You 
will do the same with me and the produce of my labour when you 
have the chance ? 

But then it is said that a moral sentiment would prevent the 
taking. Does it exi^t in a state of nat ure ? Where is the evidence 
that it would exist in a state of nature, or as near thereto as oue can 
conceive ? A moral sentiment exists in men living in society. They 
feel they are parties to a pact that forbids taking from others* But 
do we see its existence otherwise? Does the strong civilised man 
hesitate to take the ^and of the savage— if he can ? Did our Saxon 
or Scandinavian ancestors have any scruple of conscience in invading 
and plundering these islands ? Did we think it wrong to practise 
piracy in the Pacific 300 years ago ? Would anyone call Drake a 
thief or robber? It would be difficult to say, having lived all one’s 
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life in an artificial state, what would be one^s feeliDgs in a state of 
nature. No doubt the thought of taking from another b^ force or 
fraud is shocking to one ; but is not that because one has been 
taught to thipk and feel it wrong, and because it is wrong in a 
social state? But then it will be said, ^Thou shalt not steal.* 
I think the answer to that is, that the command is addressed to those 
living not in a state of nature, but in a state of society — that it 
supposes a rhfld of property. Suppose the law gave no right of 
property in something, say mushrooms — would taking them be steal- 
ing? lioha d(i canq/i ( di Dio e del SaaiL 

Then we have that stupid — I know not hat to call it — argument, 
assertion, that God has gi\en some things, land in particular, to man- 
kind at large. As Mr. Huxley say*?, one would think Mr. George 
drew the conveyance. These ^people are wonderfully familiar with, 
and speak mo^t jauntily of, God and His intention. I draw a totally 
different conclusion. I say, if God meant a general and not par- 
ticular ownership, He would cause it. What ? Would He not? Is 
He not able ? Arc the landowners too much for Him ? Certainly the 
Israelites did not think it prohibited their taking the lands and 
goods of the (^anaanites, and indeed of the Egyptians. Should it 
be said that God ga\e them the-^e lands, then, if the commandment 
applied to such a cai>e, He would be doing that which He had for- 
bidden them to do. 

Let it not be supposed I think there are no qualities inducing 
good conduct in men. I think the pain We feel in the pain of others, 
the pleasure we feel in their jdeasure, are strong to make us good. 
The love of wife, children, parents, friends, neighbours, makes us 
desire their happiness. What greater delight than to see it ? What 
pleasure equal to that of promoting it ? Then there is the strong 
feeling that law and its observance are for our own good. I think 
these are much moie powerful than fantastical notions of natural 
rights. 

There is another argument I must deal with. It has been said 
by one of the profoundest thinkers of our times that all property in 
land originated in fraud or force. I am glad to know that he does 
not say so now. But others do, and will cite the old opinion. I 
think Mr. Huxley has shown clearly that it is not so. For my own 
part, I am satisfied it is not. Let us divide the world into Christian 
and non-Christian. The former, who are satisfied with the Bible, can 
hardly say that Noah’s vineyard was obtained by fraud or force. 
What can those who reject this say ? "What do they, what can they, 
know of the origin of property in land ? Thqy do not, and cannot, 
know the origin of mankind, whether from a single pair or other- 
wise — whether we are developed from an inferior condition — when 
or how private property first came into existence. But let us 
take a possible and probable case. Several families are living in 
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an immeDse tract of unoccupied land— or one ia. Those fasiilies 
take, or that one takes^ a piece of land, builds a hut, encloses the 
land, cultivates it ; nobody objects — nobody could, there is perhaps 
nobody else, or, if there is, there is plenty for him. Where is the 
£raud ? where is the force ? ‘ 

There is still a matter which I must notice. IMr. George says ; 
*The puniesi infant that comes wailing into the world in the squalid- 
est room of the mo«.t miserable tenement house, becomes at that 
moment seised of an equal right with the millionaire, and it is 
robbed if the right is denied.* This is whal Mr. Huxley calls * ora- 
torical confectionery,’ fit for the stump. He effectually disposes of it. 
But I have a word to say about it. How does Mr. George make out 
his case. He says : ‘ The A1 might}', who created the earth for man 
and man for the eartli, has entailed^t ii})on all the generations of 
the children of men by a deciee wiitten upon the constitntion of 
things,’ &c. ‘Pravt* oits,* a*. Mr. Huxley sa}s. I ^houhl like it put 
into plain Englibh. What i^ a writing on the constitution of things ? 
Does it mean that the Almighty meant something different from the 
things that exist ? I deny it for the leason I have given. These 
men, I repeat, prtt end to a great familiarity with the jdans and wishes 
of the Almighty, and drive one to a similar and equidly objectionable 
use of the word. 

But I deny the title of the ‘j)uniest infint.’ Rome curious 
questions would arise. If he, and indeed she, has the i ight Mr. George 
alleges, where is tlie ‘•hare to be got ? Surely not taken from the 
share of the man who h«'id nothing to do with the existence of the 
puny infant. But let u*i avoid tlie ridiculous as far as possible. If 
the young gentleman or lady made its claim, I think society might 
well answer, ‘ We h.'ive u*» d you very handsomely. We have fed, 
clothed, lodged, and taught }ou how to get your living. We Hiink 
the law of private property in land a good one for you, and us. Show 
us we are wrong, and wowill alter it. Leave us and go cdsewliere 
if you like ; meanwhile obey the law, or, if you attempt to redress 
the robbery you have suffered, we shall treat you as the n^bber.’ 

I think I have now disposed of the fanciful objections to the 
existence of private property, and may go to the questions— those 
which ought to be the only questions. But suppose I have not. Sup- 
pose the case of the ‘ puny infant ’ is a good one, or that there is 
some other fantastical right in a state of nature. Do wc not, ought 
we not, when we enter into a state of society to give up those 
rights which are inconsistent with its welfare, and take in exchange 
those which are for^ its and our good ? Will anyone dare to say 

• In a letter I wrote tS the Ttmex I nnfortun.itcly so axprc^serl myself as to seem 
to some to be tli/Xeriog from Mr Huxhy So far from it, I intended to cite him ns 
Wy null oritj for what I said 1 ejficc ^ith him cntirf ly on this matter and on evciy 

^ '‘Other. 
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tt)at there is any other question on this subject — that though the 
institution of private property is for that good, it ought not ‘to exist 
^that something else ought ? What, and why ? 

I turn, then, to what must be the only questions. Is the insti- 
tution of private property a good thing for the community ? If so, 
then in what things should it exist, and to what extent ? I think and 
say with doubt or misgiving that the institution of private property 
is good for the community, and should exist in everything that is the 
product of labour, and in everything which is capable of improvement* 
In truth, the reason is the same for the one and for the other. That 
reason is, that if a man is entitled to the result of his labour he will work 
harder and better, and be happier at his work, than if he works for the 
community. And that if he is* entitled to the benefit of his improve- 
ments by having the right of property in the thing improved, that thing 
will assuredly be more improved than it would otherwise be. What, 
would you allow private property in the sun and air ? Yes, if they 
could be improved. The law does so now. If a man has ancient lights 
he has a property in the light and air that come to them — a pro- 
perty beneficial to him and the community. 

Can anyone doubt that, if a man’s work is for his own benefit, he 
will work harder and better and with more goodwill and pleasure 
than if he is working for a number of persons of whom he indeed is- 
one ? Can anyone doubt that the sum of their work, their total pro- 
duce, will be more if each woiks for himself than if each works for 
the whole ? Suppose they mean to be honest, is it not certain that 
when we are working for ourselves we have often to make an effort 
to overcome laziness or a desire for some amusement or pleasure ? 
and would there not be more of this if we worked for others? 

Another consideration. If e^ er there was an utter untruth con- 
fidently stated, it is that all men are equal. They are as unequal 
as nature can make them. One man is strong, healthy, of an active 
disposition, industrious, and frugal. Another is weakly, sickly, 
lazy, idle, and improvident. The good and bad qualities are distri- 
buted. Take the man with the good — what is to happen to him ? Is 
he not to avail himself of them? The society must work. Are 
tasks to be allotted ? Is the strong man to do twice the work of the 
weak, or are they to have each the same task and the strong wirh idle 
half his time ? Talk of justice and natural right and the inheritance of 
the puniest infant, could anything be more unjust than this? could 
anything be worse for the society ? 

Then, again, how would its produce be distributed ? Would there 
be daily rations ? Wives attending with baskets knd mugs ? What a 
legion of distributors would be wanted! What>obbeiy and fitvour- 
itism t The idea of such a thing is intolerable. Englishmen could 
not endure it. 

It may be said I am attacking what nobody advances. I should 
VoL. XXVIT.— No. 1571 G O 
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be glad to think so, but. I cannot. I know that the great attack is 
on the land. It is said that land is limited in quantity, and not 
the result of Labour, and so should not be separately owned. But, as Mr. 
Huxley has shown, that is true of everything. Man creates nothing ; he 
shapes, changes, and improves it, but he can neither create nor destroy. 
If the reason given against private x)roperty in land i** good, it is good 
therefore against all private property. 

But it is proposed that land should be nationalised, whatever that 
may mean. I suppose it means that land should be the property of 
the nation. I say again, so be it, if it would be for the good of the 
nation. Mr. George says it would be, and that, inasmuch as private 
property in land has always been wrong ‘ robbery,' the landowners 
are either robbers themselves, or claim title through them, and should 
not be compensated.- r 

How any man can bring himself to think so, or to say so if he 
thinks so, I cannot understand. It would be the most grievous 
cruelty. One man would have toiled hard, and saved, and bought a 
piece of land, quite innocent of the si>eculations which Mr. George 
puts forth ; another would have invested his savings in railways or 
chattels — the former would be a robber to be plundered ; the latter 
would keep his property. I have put railways, but penhaps these and 
houses, and everything else, would go with the land. All improvements 
are to go. Why, I know not. F'or if the product of labour ought to 
belong to labour, why not all improvements of land ? Wliy should 
the State have more than the prairie value ? What else did the first 
robber steal when ho stole the land ? 

But the thing is absurd. Suppose the land nationalised — that is, 
that the community becomes the owner — is the community itself to 
cultivate, to farm ? What an intolerable mess I What an army 
of bailiffs, what jobbery, what favouritism, what shuffling out of 
work ! Well, then, the State would iet the land. What, from year 
to year ? It could not be for a less time. But then you have a 
landowner ; and suppose he offered a larger annual rent if be had a 
lease for ten years, would it not be absurd to refuse him and a still 
larger rent for a lease in perpetuity ? Might not the ‘ puniest 
infant ’ think this a good use of his inheritance V 

It is idle to talk of land being limited in quantity. That deter- 
mines nothing. There is no limit to its improvement, and none to its 
detriment. The whole experienceof mankind everywhere is in favour 
of private and separate ownership. Of course, I admit that the com- 
munity should have a right of expropriation or giving compensation for 
public purposes ; not on the nonsensical ground that land is held of 
the Crown, but on principles that exist where that technical rule does 

^ I have reviewed Mr. Qcorge before. I dare say what } t)aid would be new, or as 
good as new, to my reaciers, bnt 1 ask leave to refer to the pai>er. It was published 
by the Liberty and Property Defence League. 
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not — I say that is not the ground. A man’s property in his land in 
this country is the same as in his horse or his watch. Hh may do 
as he pleases with it. If he dies without heirs and intestate, the 
Crown is entitled to his land. So it is to his horse and watch. 

I say, then, that the institution of private property is good for 
the community ; that it should exist in everything which is the pro- 
duct of or procured by labour ; that it should be absolute and entire, 
subject to the State’s right of expropriation for public purposes ; that 
whether the institution is good is the sole question, and that the 
trash about the rights of puny infants and all other matters may 
he disregarded with a good conscience and regard for good sense and 
reason. 

Bramwell. 


PoSTSfHIlT. 

In the la-st number of the Quarterly Review is a vigorous article, 
which quotes a passage from IVIr. Phelps* Law o/ that may 
be appropriately repeated here. Mi. Phelps says : — 

Tli« right of property lias been liiought into question. As cUilisation has ad- 
lanced, inequalities in the possession of wealth ]ia\e becomi^ more Dumerou 8 | and 
the line between the rich and the pooi has bi>en more sharply drawn that was plain 
enough before. That this disparity should remo\ed by legislation, that it should 
become the oiHce of the law to secure in sonic way a more equal distribution, and 
to enrich poverty by diminishing wealth, that tli^ labourer should somehow come 
10 receive more than his hire, and that the unfortunate, Die idle, and the jwofli- 
irato «<hould sluire the prosperity they hav* not created, are specious propositions. 
'J’hi'y afford very facile material to philosopher's who are more gifted in speech than 
in clear understanding, and to demagogues who wish to excite the multitude 
rather than instruct them. 

This distinguished gentleman, ]Mr. Phelps, is a countryman of 
Mr. George, and probably had him in mind when lie spoke the 
above. I heartily recommend the reading of the entire address. I 
also recommend Mr. George and his followers to read an exodlent 
treatise on ‘Property* in the fourth chapter of Mr. Wordsworth 
l>onnithorpe*s Indlvi diui Hem. 


002 
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BRAIiX WORK AND MANUAL WORK 


In olden timeb, men of science, and especially those who have done 
most to forward the growth of natural pliilosophy, did not despise 
manual work and handicraft. Galileo made his telescopes with his 
own bands. Newton learned in his boyhood the art of managing tools ; 
he exercised his young mind in eontri\ing mo«<t ingenious machines, 
and when he began his researches in optics he was able himself to 
grind the lenses for his instruments and himself to make the well- 
knovm telescope which, for its time, was a fine piece of workmanship. 
Leibnitz was fond of inventing machines : windmills and carriages 
to he moved without horses preoccupied his mind a^ much as mathe- 
matical and philosophical speculations. J^innsDus became a botanist 
while helping his father— a practical gardener — in his daily >vork. 
In short, with our great geniuses handicraft was no obstacle to ab- 
stract researches —it rather favoured them. On the other hand, if the 
workers of old found but few opport unities for mastering science, 
many of them had, at least, their intelligences stimulated by the 
very variety of work which was performed in the then unspeeialised 
workshops ; and some of them had the benefit of familiar intercourse 
with men of science. Watt and Rennie were friends with Professor 
Robison; Brindley, the road-maker, despite his fourteen-pence-a-'Say 
wages, enjoyed intercouise with educated society, and thus de- 
veloped his remarkable engineering hicultif^s; the son of a well-to-do 
femily could ‘ idle ’ at a wheelwright’s shop, so as to become later on 
a Smeaton or a Stephenson. 

We have changed all tliat. fnder the pretext of division of 
labour, we have sharxily sex>arated the brain worker from the manual 
worker. The masses of the workmen do not receive more scientifie 
education than their grandfathers did ; but they lla^ e been deprived 

the education of even the small workshop, while their boys and 
girls are driven into a mine, or a factory, from the age of thirteen, 
'and there they soon forget the little they may have learned at 
sebooL As to the scientists, they despise manual laboui. How few 
of them would be able to make a telescope, or even a plainer instru- 
ment? Most of them are not capable of even designing a scientific 
instrament, and when they have given a vague suggestion to the 
faftrument-maker they leave it with him to invent the apparatus 
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they need. Nay, they have raised the contempt of manual labour to 
the height of a theory. ‘ The scientist,’ they say, * must discover the 
laws of Nature, the civil engineer must apply them, and the worker 
must execute in steel or wood, in iron or stone, the patterns devised 
by the engineer. He must work with machines invented for him 
not by him. No matter if he does not understand them and cannot 
improve them : the scientist and the scientific engineer will take 
care of the progress of science and industry.’ 

It may be objected tliat nevertheless there is a class of men who 
belong to none of the above three divisions. When young, they 
have been manual workers, and some of them continue to be ; but, 
owing to some happy circumstances, they have succeeded in acquiring 
some scientific knowledge, and thus they have combined science with 
handicraft. Surely there are. such men; happily enough there is a 
nucleus of men who have escaped the so-much-advocated speciali- 
sation of labour, and it is precisely to them that industry owes its 
chief recent inventions. But they are the exceptions ; they are the 
irregulars - the Cossacks who have broken the ranks and pierced the 
screens so carefully erected between the classes. And they are so 
few, in comparison vrith the ever-growing requirements of industry — 
and of science as well, as I am about to prove — that all over the 
world wC hear complaints about the scarcity of precisely such 
men. 

What is the meaning, in fact, of the outcry for technical educa- 
tion which has been raised at one and the* same time in this country, 
in France, in Germany, in the States, and in Bussia, if it does not 
express a general dissatihfaction with the present division into 
scientists, scientific engineers, and workers ? Listen to those who 
know industry, and you will sec that the substance of their com- 
plaints is this : * The worker whose task has been specialised by the 
permanent division of labour has lost the intellectual interest in his 
labour, and it is especially so in the great industries : he has lost 
his inventive powers. Formerly, he invented very much. Manuid 
workers — not scientists nor trained engineers — have invented, or 
brought to perfection, the prime motors and all that mass of 
machinery which has revolutionised industry for the last hundred 
years. But since the great factory has prevailed, the worker, de- 
pressed by the monotony of his work, invents no more. What 
can a weaver invent who merely supervises four looms, without 
knowing anything either about their complicated movements or 
how the machines grew to be what they are ? What can a man 
invent who is condemned for life to bind together the ends of two 
threads with the greatest celerity, and knows nothing beyond making 
a knot? At the outset of modem industiy, three generationa of 
workers have invented ; now they cease to do so. As to the iuveu- 
tions of the engineers, specially trained for devising machines, they 
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are either devoid of genius or not practical enough. Those ^ nearly 
to nothings’ of which Sir Frederick Bramwell spoke recently at 
Bath are missing in their inventions — those nothings which can 
be learned in the workshop only, and which permitted a Murdoch 
and the Soho workers to make a practical engine of Watt’s schemes. 
None but he who knows the machine — not in its drawings and models 
only, hut in its breathing and throbbiiigs — who unconsciously thinks 
of it while standing by it, can really impro\e it. Smeaton and New- 
comen sorely were excellent engineers ; but in their engines a boy 
had to open the steam valve at each stroke of the piston ; and it was 
one of those boyh who once managed to connect the valve with the 
remainder of the machine, so as to make it open automatically, while 
he ran away to play with other boys. Hut in the modem machinery 
there is no room left for naive im^^rov Qments of that kind. Scientific 
education on a wide scale has become necessary for further inventions, 
and that education is refused to the workers. So that there is no 
issue out of the difficult}' unless scientific education and handicraft are 
combined together — unless integration of knowledge takes the jdace 
of the present divisions. Such is the leal substance of the present 
movement in favour of technical education. Hut, instead of bringing 
to public consciousness the, perhajis, uuconscious motives of the 
present discontent, instead of widening the views of the discontented 
and discussing the problem to its full extent, the mouthpieces of 
the movement do not mostly li*^ above the shopkeeper’s view of 
the question. Some of them indulge^ in jingo talk about crushing 
all foreign industries out of conqietitioii, while the others set‘ in 
technical education nothing but a means of somewhat improving the 
flesh-machine of the factory and of tiansferring a few workers into 
the upper class of trained engineers. 

Such an ideal may satisfy them, but it cannot satisfy those who 
keep in view the combined interests of science and industry, and 
consider both os a means for raising humanity to a higher level. 
We maintain that in the intciests of both science and industry, as 
well as of society as a whole, every human being, without distinction 
of birth, ought to receive such an education as would enable him, or 
ber, to combine a thorough knowledge of science with a thorough 
knowledge of handicraft. We fully recognise the necessity of special- 
isation of knowledge, but we maintain that specialisation must follow 
general education, and that general education must be given in 
Bcienee and handicraft alike. To tiic division of society into brain- 
workers and manual workers we oppose the combination of both 
kinds of activities ; and instead of ‘ technical education,’ which means 
the maintenance of the present division between brain work and 
manual work, we advocate the edveation hiUgrale^ or complete 
education, w^ch means the disappearance of that pernicious dis- 
tinetion. Plainly stated, the aims of the school under this system 
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ought to be the lollowiug: To give such an education that, ou 
leaving school at the age of eighteen or twenty, each boy and each 
girl should be endowed with a thorough knowledge of science — such 
a knowledge as might enable them to be useful workers in science — 
and, at the same time, to give them a general knowledge of what 
constitutes the bases of technical training, and such a skill in some 
special trade as would enable each of them to take his or her place 
in the grand world of the manual production of wealth. I know that 
many will find that aim too largo, or even impossible to attain, but 
I hope that if they have the patience to read the following pages, 
they will S(‘e that we require nothing beyond what can be easily 
attained. In fact, it has been attained; and what has been done on 
a small br*ale could b(» done on a wider scale, were it not for the 
economical and social cause's w4iich prevent any serious reform from 
being accomplished in our miserably organised society. 

The expoiidicnt has bet'u math' at the Moscow Technical School 
for twenty con'-ecuMve year-*, with many hundreds of boys ; and the 
testimonies of tlie most competent judges at the exhibitions of 
Brussels, Philadelphia, Vienna, and Piiris are to the effect that the 
experiment has been a success. The Moscow school admits boys not 
older than fiftec'ii, and it r<*qnires fiom boys of that age hothing but 
a substantial knowledge of geometry and algebra, together with the 
usual knowledge* of their mother tenigue ; younger pupils are received 
in the preparatory clashes. The scliool is divided into two sections — 
the mechanical and the chemical ; but as *1 personally know the 
former only (it is also the more inqmrtant in our case), so I shall 
limit my remarks to the education given in the mechanical section. 
Well, after ^fivc or six years’ stay at the school, the students leave 
it with a thorough knowledge of higher mathematics, physics, me- 
chanics, and connected sciences so thorough, indeed, that it is not 
second to that acquired in the best mathematical faculties of the 
best European universities. When myself a student of the mathe- 
matical faculty of the St. Pcte^^bu^g University, I had the oppor- 
tunity of conii>aring their knowledge with our own. I saw the courses 
of higher geometry compiled by some students of the technical school 
for the use of their comrades ; I admired the facility with which they 
applied the integral calculus to dymamical problems; and I came to 
the conclusion that while we, university students, had more know- 
ledge of a general character (for instance, in mathematical astronomy), 
they, the students of the school, were much more advanced in higher 
geometry, and especially in the applications of higher mathematics 
to the most intricate problems of dynamics, the theories of heat and 
elasticity. But while we, the students of th# university, hardly 
knew the use of our hands, the students of the school fabricated 
with their own hands, and without the help of professional work- 
men, fine steam-engines, from the heavy boiler to the last finely 
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turned screw, agricultural machinery, and scientific apparatus— 
for the trade — and they received the highest awards for the work of 
their hands at the international exhibitions. They were scientifically 
educated skilled workers — workers with university education — liighly 
appreciated even by the Eussian manufacturers who so much distrust 
science. ^ 

Now, the methods by which these wonderful results were achieved 
were these : In science, learning from memory was not in honour, 
while independent research was favoured by all means. Science 
was taught hand in hand with its applications, and what was learned 
in the schoolroom was applied in the workshop. Great attention 
was paid to the highest abstractions of geometry as a means for 
developing imagination and research. to the teaching of handi- 
craft, the method-^ were quite differ9nt from those which proved a 
failure at the Cornell University, and differed, in fact, from those 
used in most technical schools. The student was* not. sent to a 
workshop to learn some special handicraft and to earn his existence 
as soon as possible, but the teaching of technical skill was prosecuted 
— according to a scheme elaborated by the founder of the school, 
M. Dellavos, and now applied also at Chicago- -in the same syste- 
matical way as laboratory work is taught in the modern universities. 
It is evident that drawing was considered as the tirst step in tech- 
nical education. Then the student was brought, first, to the carpen- 
ter’s workshop, or rather laborator}*^, and there he was thoroughly 
taught to execute all kind.^ of carpentry and joinery. No efforts were, 
spared in order to bring the pupil to a certain perfection in that 
branch — the real basis of all trades. Later on, he was transferred to 
the turner’s workshop, where he was taught to make in wood the 
patterns of those things which he would liave to makf in metal in 
the following workshops. The foundry followed, and there he^as 
taught to cast those parts of machines which he had prepared in 
wood ; and it was only after he had gone through the first three 
stages that he was admitted to the smith's and engineering workshops. 
Such was the system which English readers will find described in 
full in a recent work by Mr. Ham,* and which has been introduced, 
in its technical jiart, in the Chicago Manual Training School. Aa Ibr 
the perfection of the mechanical work of the students, 1 cannot do 
better than to refer to the reports of the juries at the above-named 
exhibitions. 

The Moscow Technical School surely is not an ideal school. 
It totally neglects the humanitarian education of the young men. 
• 

* Manttal the ffelutien of Social and Intluttrial Pnthhtu*, Uy Ch. H. 

Ham. London : Blao^ U Son. 1S8G. I can add that like rcaulta have been achieved 
■gain at the Kraanoafimsk Prahehulct in the province of Orenburg, especially with 
regard to agricnltore and agricoltucal machinery. The achiovomentM of the eohool, 
however, arc so interesting that they deserve more than a short mention. 
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But we must recognise that the Moscow experiment — not to speak 
of hundreds of other partial experiments — has perfectly well proved 
the possibility of combining a scientific education of a very high 
standard with the education which is necessary for becoming an 
excellent skilled labourer. It has proved^ moreover^ that the best 
means for producing really good skilled labourers is to seize the bull 
by the horns — to grasp the educational problem in its great features, 
instead of trying to give some special skill in some handicraft, together 
with some scraps of knowledge in some branch of some science. And 
it has shown also what can be obtained, without over-pressure, if a 
rational economy of the scholar’s time is always kept in view, and 
theory goes hand in hand with practice. Viewed in this light, the 
^loBcow results do not seem extraordinary at all, and still better re- 
sults may be expected if the «ame principles are applied from the 
earliest years of education. Waste of time is the leading feature of 
our ])resent education. Not only are wo taught a mass of rubbidi, 
but what is not rubbish is taught so as to make us waste as much 
time as possible. Our present methods of teaching originate from a 
time when the accomplishments required from an educated person 
were extremely limited ; and they have been maintained, notwith- 
standing the immense increase of knowledge which must be conveyed 
to the scholar’s mind since science has so much widened its former 
limits. Hence the over-pressure in schools, and hence, also, the 
urgent necessity of totally revising both the subjects and the 
methods of teaching, according to the new wants and to the examples 
already given here and there, by separate schools and separate 
teachers. 

It is evi^nf that the year^ of childhood ought not to be spent 
so uselessly as they aie now. German teachers have shown how the 
very plays of children can be made instrumental in conveying to the 
childish mind some concrete knowledge in both geometry and mathe- 
matics. The children who have made the squares of the theorem of 
Pythagoras out of pieces of coloured cardboard, will not look at the 
theorem, vrhen it comes in geometry, as on a mere instrument of 
torture devised by the teachers ; and the less so if they apply it 
as the carpenters do. Complicated problems of arithmetic, which so 
much harassed us in our boyhood, are easily solved by children seven 
and eight years old, if they arc put in the shape of interesting puzzles. 
And if the Kindergarten — German teachers often make of it a kind 
of barrack in which each movement of the child is regulated before- 
hand — has often become a small prison for the little ones, the idea 
which presided at its foundation is nevertheless true. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to imagine, without having ftied it, how many 
sound notions of nature, habits of classification, and taste for natural 
sciences can be conveyed to the children’s minds ; and, if a series 
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of conoentiic courses adapted to the various phases of development 
of the human being were generaUj accepted in education, the first 
secies in all sciences, save sociology, could be taught before the age 
of ten or twelve, so as to give a general idea of the universe, the 
earth and its inhabitants, the chief physical, chemical, zoological, and 
botanical phenomena, leaving the discovery of the laws of those 
phenomena to the next series of deeper and more specialised studies. 
On the other side, we all know how children like to make toys them- 
selves, how they gladly imitate the work of full-grown people if they 
see them at work in the workshop or the building-yard. But the 
parents either stupidly paralyse that passion, or do not know how 
to utilise it. ISIoat of them despise manual work and prefer sending 
their children to the study of lloman hi&tory, oi of Franklin's 
teachings about saving money, to seeing them at a work which is 
good for the ‘ lower classes only.’ They thus do their best to render 
subsequent learning the more difficult. 

And then come the school years, and time is wasted again to an 
incredible extent. Take, for instance, mathematics, which every- 
one ought to know, because it is the ba^is of all subsequent educa- 
tion, and which so few really learn in (»ur sidiooK. In geometry^ 
time is foolishly wasted by using a method which merely consists in 
committing geometry to memory. In mo««t cases, the boy reads 
again and again the proof of a theorem till his memory has letained 
the succession of reasonings. Therefoje, nine Ixn'" out of ten, if 
asked to prove an elementary theorem two \eais after having left the 
school, will be unable to do it, unless mathematics is tlceir specialty. 
They will forget which auxiliaiy lines to draw, and they never have 
been taught to dtscorer the proofs by themsel^e^. wonder that 
later on they find such difficulties in applying geometry to pliysics, 
that their progress is de>p<iiririgly sluggish, and that so few master 
higher mathtunatics. There is, however, the other method which 
permits progress, as a whole, at a much speedier rate, and under 
which he who once has learned geometry will know it all his life 
long. Under tliis system, each iheurein is put as a problem ; its 
solution is never given beforehand, and the pupil is induced to 
find it by bimself. Thus, if some preliminary exercises with the 
rule and the compass have been made, there in not one boy or girl, 
oat of twenty or more*, who will not be able to find the means of 
drawing an angle which is e({ual to a given angle, and to prove 
their equality, after a few suggestions from the teacher ; and if the 
subsequent problems are given in a systematic succession (there are 
excellent text-books ior the piir^iose;, and the teacher does not press 
his pupils to go faster than they can go at the beginning, they 
advance from one problem to the next with an astonishing fadljiy^ 
the only difficulty being to bring the pupil to solve the first problem 
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and thus to acquire confidence in his own reasoning. Moreover,, 
eacsh abstract geometrical truth must be impressed on the mind in its 
concrete form as well. As soon as the pupils have solved a few pro- 
blems on paper, they must solve them on the playing-ground with a 
few sticks and a string, and they must apply their knowledge in 
the workshop. Only then will the geometrical lines acquire a con- 
crete meaning in the childrens minds ; only then will they see that 
the teacher is playing no tricks when he asks them to solve problems 
with the rule and the compass, without resorting to the protractor ; 
only then will they Inow geometry. ‘ Through the eyes and the* 
hand to the brain ’ — that is the true principle of economy of time in* 
teaching. I remember as if it were yesterday, how geometry sud- 
denly acquired for me a now meaning, and how this new meaning' 
facilitated all ulterior studies. • It was as we were mastering a Mont- 
golfier balloon, and I remarked that the angles at the summits of 
each of the twenty htri]>s of paper out of which the balloon was going 
to be made must cover lorb than tbe fifth ])art of a right angle 
each. I rem(*mber, next, bow the sines and the tangents ceased to 
be mere cabalifetie hign*- when they permitted us to calculate the 
length of a stick in a Morkiiig profile of a fortification; and how 
geometry in bpaee b('oame plain wlien we began to make on a small* 
scale a bastion with embraMii e*. and barbettes -an occupation which 
obviously was soon prohibited on account of the state into which we 
brought our clotlie.s. ‘ \\>u look like navvies,’ was the reproach ad- 
dressed til Us by our intelligent educators, while we were proud 
precisely of being navvicn— and of discovering the use of geometry. 

By coiniielling our children to study real things from merfr 
graphical repiescn tat ions, in.>tead of maling those things them- 
selves, we compel them to waste the most jirecious time ; we uselessly 
worry their minds ; we accustom them to the worst methods of learn- 
ing; we kill independent thought in the bud; and very seldom we 
succeed in conveying a veal know ledge of what we are teaching. Super- 
ficiality, iKirrot-like repetition, slavisbness and inertia of mind are 
the results of our education. We do not teach our children how to 
learn. The very beginning'^ of science are taught on the same per- 
nicious system. In most schools, even arithmetic is taught in the 
abstract way, and mere rules are stuffed into the poor little heads. 
The idea of a unit, which i^ arbitrary and can be changed at will in 
our measurement (the match, the box of matches, the dozen of 
boxes, or the gross ; the metre, the centimetre, the kilometre, and so* 
on), is not impressed on the mind, and therefore, when the children 
come to the di^cimal fractions they are at a loss io understand them;, 
whereas in France, where tlie decimal system of measures and money 
is matter of daily life, even those workers who have received the 
plainest elementary education are quite familiar with decimalst T<v 
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represent twenty-five centimes, or twenty-five centimetres, they 
write ‘ zero twenty-five,’ while most of my readers surely remember 
how this same zero at the head of a row of figures puzzled them in 
their boyhood. We do also what we can to render algebra unintelli- 
gible, and our children spend one year before they have learned what 
is not algebra at all, but a mere system of abbreviations, which can 
be learned by the way, if it is taught together with arithmetic. 

The waste of time in physics is merely revolting. While young 
people veiy easily understand the principles of chemistiy and its 
formulae, as soon as they themselves make the first experiments with 
a few glasses and tubes, they mostly find the greatest difficulties in 
grasping the mechanical introduction into physics, partly because 
they do not know geometry, and especially because they are merely 
shown costly machines instead of being induced to make themselves 
plain apparatus for illustmting the phenomena they study. Instead 
of learning the laws of force with plain instruments which a boy of 
ten can easily make, they learn t hem from mere drawings, in a 
purely abstract fashion. Instead of making themselves an Atwood’s 
machine with a broomstick and the wheel of an old clock, or verify- 
ing the laws of falling bodies with a key gliding on an inclined 
string, they are shown a complicated apparatus, and in most cases 
the teacher himself does not know how to explain to them the 
principle of the apparatils, and indulges in irrelevant details. And 
so it goes on from the beginning to the end, with but a few 
honourable exceptions.- 

If waste of time is characteristic of our methods of teaching 
science, it is characteristic as well of the methods used for teaching 
handicraft. We know how years are wasted when a boy serves his 
apprenticeship in a workshop ; but the same reproach can b(‘ addressed, 
to a great extent, to those technical schools which endeavour at*once 

* Take, for instance, the descnption of AtwoorVs machine in nn\ com sent ele- 
mentary phyMcs Yon will lind \CTf fpreai atUiition to the wboeN on which 

the axle of the pulley ib made to lie , hollow boxi s, plates and rinprs, the clock, and 
other accessurirs w ill be mentioned before one word is baid upon the leading idea 
of the machine, which is to Hlackeii tlie motion of a falling body by making a falling 
bexly of small weight move a liea\ier body which is in tlie state of inertia, gravity 
acting on It in two opixisitc dnectioiis lliat was the iiiientor’s idea; and if it is 
made clear, the T^upils see at once that to suspend two bodies of equal weight 
over a pulley, anti to make them move by adding a small weight to one of them, 
is one ^ the means (and a good one) for slackening the motion during the falling ; 
they aee* that the friction of the pulley must be reduced to a imniiuum, either by 
using the two pairs of wheels, whu h so much piizrlc the text -book makers, or by 
any other means; that the clock is a luxury, and the opiates and rings' arc more 
accessories : in short, that Atwood’s idea can be realised with the wheel of a clock 
fastened, as a pulley, to a wall, or on the top of a broomstick secured in a vertioil 
position. In this ctusS, the pupils will understand the of the itaachino of 
its inventor, and they will acc ustom themselves to separate the leading idea from 
the accessories ; while in the other case they merely look with curiosity a^the 
tricks performed bytho teacher with a complicated machine, and the few who finally 
^ understand it spend a quantitj’ of time in the effort. 
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to teach aome special handicraft, instead of resorting to the broader 
and surer methods of systematical teaching. Just as there are in 
science some notions and methods which are preparatory to the study 
of all sciences, so there are also some fundamental notions and 
methods preparatoiy to the special study of any handicraft. Betx- 
leaux has shown in that delightful book, the Tlt£(yreti8cheKi7ie7natik, 
that there is, so to say, a philosophy of all possible machinery. Each 
machine, however complicated, can be reduced to a few elements — 
plates, cylinders, discs, cones, and so on — as well as to a few tools — 
chisels, sawb, rollers, hammers, &c.; and,howcver complicated its move- 
ments, they can be decomposed into a few modifications of motion, such 
as the transformation of circular motion into a rectilinear, and the like, 
with a number of intermediate links. So also each handicraft can 
be decom])osed into a number 6f elements. In each trade one must 
know how to make a plate with parallel surfaces, a cylinder, a disc, a 
square^ and a round hole ; how to manage a limited number of tools, 
all tools being mere modifications of less than a dozen types ; and 
how to transform one kind of motion into another. This is the 
foundation of all mechanical handicrafts ; so that the knowledge of 
how to make in wood those primary elements, how’ to manage the 
chief tooh in wood-work, and how to transform various kinds of 
motion, ought to be considered as the \ery basis for the subsequent 
teacliing of all possible kinds of mechanical handicraft. The pupil 
who has acquired that skill already knows one good half of all 
possible trades. Besides, none can be a good worker in science 
unless he is in i)ossession of good methods of scientific research ; 
unless he has learned to observe, to describe with exactitude, to dis- 
cover mutual relations between facts seemingly disconnected, to 
make hypotheses and to verify them, to reason upon cause and 
effect, and so on. And none can be a good manual worker unless he 
has been accustomed to tlie good methods of handicraft altogether. 
He must grow accustomed to conceive the subject of his thoughts in 
a concrete form, to draw it, or to model, to hate badly kept tools 
and bad piethods of work, to give to everything a fine touch of finidi, 
to derive artistic enjoyment from the contemplation of gracious 
forms and combinations of colours, and dissatisfaction from what is 
ugly. Be it handicraft, science, or art, the chief aim of the school 
is not to make a specialist from a beginner, but to teach him the 
elements of knowledge and the good methods of work, and, above 
all, to give him that general inspiration which will induce him, later 
on, to put in whatever he does a sincere longing for truth, to like 
what is beautiful both as to form and contents; to feel the necessity 
of being a useful unit amidst other human units, and thus to feel his 
heart at unison with the rest of humanity. 

As for avoiding the monotony of work which would result from 
the pupil always making mere cylinders and discs, and never making 
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&U machines or other useful things, there are thousands of means 
for avoiding that want of interest, and one of them, in use at Moscow, 
is worthy of notice. It is not to give work for mere exercise, but to 
•UtUise everything which the pupil makes, from his very first steps. 
Bo you remember how you were delighted, in your childhood, if 
your work was utilised, be it only a part of something useful ? So 
they do at Moscow’. Each plank planed by the pupils is utilised 
as a part of some machine in some of the other workshops. When 
a pupil comes to the engineeiing workshop, and h(‘ i<! set to make a 
quadrangular block of iron with parallel and j perpendicular surfaces, 
the block has an interest in his eyes, because, when ho has finished 
it, verified its angles and sui faces, and corrected its defects, the block 
is not thrown under the bank — it gi\en to a more advanced 

pupil, who makes a handle to it, j^iaints the whole, and sendt it to the 
ebop of the school as a pre*< 8 e‘p(tpn>i\ The s\ stematical teaching 
thus receives the necessary attractiveness."* 

It is evident that celerity of work is a most imiportant factor in 
production. So it might be asked if, undci the al)o\e system, the 
necessary speed of woik could be obtained. Ilut there aie two 
kinds of celerity. Theieis the celeiity which we see in alacc-manu- 
factory 5 full-grown men, with shivering hands and heads, are fever- 
ishly binding togethei the ends of two threads fiom tlie remnants of 
cotton-yam in the bobbins ; you hanlly can follow their movements. 
But the very fact of requiring such kind of rapid woik is the con- 
demnation of the factory system. What has remained of the 
human being in those shivering bodies? What will be their out- 
•come? "WTiy this waste of human force, when it could produce ten 
times the value of the odd rests of yarn ? This kind of celerity is re- 
quired exclusively because of the cheapness of the factory slaves ; so 
let US hope that no school will ever aim at this kind of quickness 
in work. But there is also the time-sav mg celerity of the well-trained 
VPorker, and this is surely achieved best by the kind of education 
which we advocate. Ilowevei jilain his woik, the edncftted worker 
makes it better and quicker than the uneducated. < )bscrv^, for in- 
stance, how a good worker proceeds in cutting anything — say apiece 
4j£ cardboard — and compare his movements with those of an im- 
IWperly trained worker. The latter seizes the cardboai-d, takes the 
tool aa it is, traces a line in a liaphazard way, and biggins to cut; 
htlf^way he is tired, and when he has finished his work is worth 
nothing ; whereas, the former will examine his tool and improve it if 

■ Tbesalc of the pupils* work ik not insigiuKcnnt, cspedally wliori tlwy reach the 
higher olOBBea, and make sie.un-ciigines Tlu refore the Moscow hc bool, when I knew 
ii, was one of the cheapest in the world It gave boarding and t'tliioatioii at a very 
iip But imagine such a school ronnfcte<l with a*farm school, which grows food 
OkSts perfijPgvs it at its cost price. What will >ic the cost of education thou 7 
uaderstand it 
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necessary ; he will trace the line with exactitude, secure both card-* 
board and rule, keep the tool in the right way, cut quite easily, and 
give you a piece of good work. That is the true time-saving celerity, 
the most appropriate for economising human labour ; and the best 
means for attaining it is an education of the most superior kind. 
The great masters i)ainfcd ^\ith an astonishing rapidity; but their 
rapid work was the result of a great development of intelligence 
and imagination, of u keen sense of beauty, of a fine perception of 
colours. And that is the kind of rapid work which humanity is in * 
need of. 

Much more ought to be said as regards the duties of the echoed^ 
but I hasten to say a few words more as to the desirability of 
the kind of education briefly sketched in the preceding pages. Cer- 
tainly, I do not cherish the illusion that a thorough reform in edu- 
cation, or in «iny of the is'^ues indicated in my preceding papers, will ^ 
be made as long as the civili‘<ed nations remain under the present 
nairowly egotistic* system of production and consumption. All W6 
can expect, as long as the present condition «« last, is to have some 
microscopical attempts at reforming here and there on a small scale 
— attempts which necessarily will prove to be far below the expected 
results, because of the impossibility of reforming on a small scale 
when so intimate a connection evists between the manifold functions 
of a ci> ilised nation. But the energy of the reconstructive genius of 
society depends precisely u])on the depths of its conception as to 
what ought to be done, and how ; and the necessity of recasting edu- 
cation ia nnt‘ of thos(* n(*ceNsities which are most comprehensible to 
all, and are most appro] iriate for inspiring society with those ideals, 
without wiiich stagnation or even decay are unavoidable. So let us 
suppose that a community — a city, or a territory which has, at least, 
a few millions of inhabitants — gives the above-sketched education to 
all its children, without distinction of birth (and we are rich enough 
to permit us the luxury of such an education), without asking anything 
in return from the children but what they will give when tliey have be- 
come producers of wealth. Suppose such an education is given, and 
analyse its probable consequences. I will not insist upon the increase 
of wealth whicli would result from having a young army of educated 
and well-trained producers ; nor shall I insist upon the social benefits 
which would be derived from erasing the present distinction betwemi 
the brain workers anti the manual workers, and from thus reaching the 
concordance of interest and harmony so much wanted in our times of 
tjjpcial struggles. I shall not dwell upon the fulness of life which 
would result for each separate individual, if he were enabled to 
enjoy the use of both his mental and bodily powers ; nor upon the 
advantages of raising manual labour to the place of honour it ong^it 
to occupy in society, instead of being a stamp of inferiority, as it is 
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' 'Nor shall I insist upon the disappearance of the present misery 
and degradation, vrith all their consequences — vice, crime, prisons, 
price of blood, denunciation, and the like — which necessarily would 
f(dlow. In short, I will not touch now the great social question, 
upon which so much has been written and so much remains to be 
written yet. I merely intend to point out in these pages the bene- 
fits which science itself would derive from the change. 

Some will say, of course, that to reduce the scientists to the ruh 
, of manual workers would mean the decay of science and genius. 
But those who will take into account the following considerations 
probably will agree that the result ought to be the reverse — namely, 
such a revival of science and art, and ‘*ueli a progress in industry, as 
we only can faintly foresee from what ao know about the times of 
the Renaissance. It has become a* coinmonjdace to speak with 
emphasis about the progress of science during the nineteenth 
century; and it is evident that (»ur century, if compared with 
centuries past, has much to be pioud of. But, if we take into 
account that most of the pioblems \\hich our century has solved 
already had been indicated, and their solution^ foreseen, a hundred 
years ago, wci» must admit that the progress was not so rajnd as 
might have huen expected, and that something hampered it. The 
mechanical theory of heat was \eiy well foie'^een m the last century 
by Rumford and Humphry Da\y, and e\en in Russia it was ad- 
vocated by Lomonosoff.* Jlowever, much more than half a century 
elapsed before the theory reappeared in science. Bamarck, and even 
liinnaTUS, (feoffroy Saint -Hilaire, Eiasmn^ Darwin, and several others 
were fully aware of the variability of specie's ; Huy were opening the 
way for the construction of biology on the principles of variation ; 
but here, again, half a century w'as wasted before the variability 
of species was brought again to the front ; and we all lemember Ifow 
Darwins ideas were carried on and forced on the attention of university 
people, chiefly by persons who were not professional sciimtists them- 
selves; and yet in Darwin’s hands the theory of evolution surely 
was narrowed, owing to the overwhelming importance given to only 
one factor of evolution. For many years past, astronomy has been 
needing a careful revision of the Kant and Laplace’s hypothesis ; bat 
no theory is yet forthcoming which would compel general acceptance* 
Geology surely has made wonderful progress in the reconstitution of 
the palaeontological record, but dynamical gc'ology progresses at a 
de^Miringly slow rate ; the theory of the igneous origin of granite 
and other unstratified crystalline rocks is still taught in the universi^ 
ties, although the field geologists cannot reconcile it with the contra- 
dktory facts, land they are abandoning it in Germany and Russia; while 
d^fature progress in the great question as to the laws of distribution 

* In an otherwise al<9Q remarkable memoir on the Arctic Begions. 
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of living organisms on the surface of the earth is hampered by the 
want of knowledge as to the ’ extension of glaciation during the 
Quaternary epoch.*^ In short, in each branch of science a revision of 
the current theories as well as new wide generalisations are wanted. 
And if the revision requires some of that inspiration of genius which 
moved Galileo and Newton, and which depends in its appearance 
upon general causes of human development, it requires also an in- 
crease in the number of scientific workers. When facts contradictory 
to current theories become numerous, the theories must be revised 
(we sa\v it in Darwin's case), and simple intelligent workers in 
scitmee are required to aeeurnulate them. 

Immense regions of the earth still remain unexplored ; the study 
of tlie geographical distribution of animals and plants meets with 
stiiinbling-ldocks at ('very step. Travellers cross continents, and 
do not kTiow even how to d(‘f ermine the latitude nor how to manage 
a barometer. Physiology, both of plants and animals, psycho-physi- 
ology, and the psychological faculties of man and animals are so 
many branches of knowledge requiring more data of the simplest 
deseri])(ion. History remains a fable conveniie chiefly because it 
wants fre^h idea.*', but also becaust' it w’ants scientijyically thinking 
workers to reconstitute the life of past centuries in the same way as 
'rhor(»ld Itogcrs or Augustin Thierry have done it for separate 
eixichs. In sht>rt, there is not one single science which does not 
suffer in its de\eloj>ment from a w’ant of men and women endowed 
with a ] philosophical concej)tiou of the universe, ready to apply their 
forces of investigation in a given field, hovrever limited, and having 
leisure for devoting themselves to scientific pursuits. In a com- 
munity such as we suppose, thousands of workers would be ready 
to answer any ap])eal for exploration. Darwin spent almost thirty 
years in gathering and analysing facts for the elaboration of the 

* The rate of ])ropross in the ro«*ently so i>o{mhir Glacial Period qaestion waa 
strikingly slow. Already Venetz in 1 S21 and Ksmurck in 1 823, had explained the erratic 
phondinrnn by llic gLu*iarton of Eur»»|H\ Agassis came forth with the theory of 
gl-u'iation of the Aljis, the Jura mountains, and Scotland, about 1840; and five years 
hit Cl, Gu 3 *ot had ]uiblislKMl his maps ol tlie routes followed by Alpine boulders. Bat 
forty-two jears (‘lapsed .ifier Vonetz wiote, before one geologist of mark(Lyell) dared 
timidly lo accept his theory, e^('n to a limited extent — the most interesting fact being 
that (Uiyot’s maps, considered as irrelevant in ISla, were recognised as conclusive 
after 18C3. Even now— half a century aftt'r Agassiz’s first work — Agassiz’s views are 
not yet either refuted or generall> accepted. So also Forbes’s views upon tho plas- 
ticity of ice. Let mo add, by the way, that the whole jiolcmics as to tho viscosity of 
ice is a striking instance of how facts seientilic terms, and cxiicrimental methods 
quite familiar to building engineers, were ignored by tlio scientists who took part in 
tho polemics. If those facts, terms and methods were taken ihto account, tho polemics 
would not have raged for years with no result. Like instances, to show how scionoe 
suflers from a W 4 iut of acquaintance with f.u'ts ami methods of experimenting well 
known to engineers, florists, cattle-breeders, and so on, could bo produced in 
numbers. 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 157. 
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theory of the origin of species. Had he lived in such a society as 
we suppose, he simply would have made an appeal to volunteers for 
facts and partial exploration, and thousands of ex]>l()rers would 
have answered his appeal. Scorers of societies would have come to 
life to debate and to sohe each of the partial problems involved in 
the theory, and in tt‘u years the theory would have been verified ; 
all those factors i»f c\oliition which only now begin to receive due 
attention would ha\e appeared in their full liglit. 1'Iie rate of 
scientific progress would have been tenfold ; and if the individual would 
uot ha\e the same claim'' on posterity's gratitude as he has uow, tlie 
unknown mass would have done the work with more speed and 
with more prospect for ulterior advance tlian the indiviilual could 
do in his lifetime. Mr. ]\luri*ayV dictionary is an illu'^tration of that 
kind of work — the work of the future. 

However, there is another feature of modern >cience which speaks 
more strongly yet in fa\ our of the change we ad\ocatc. While 
industry, especially by the end of the la^l century and during tlie 
first part of the present, has been iu\eiitiiig on such a scale as to 
revolutionise the \try face of the earth, science has been losing its in- 
ventive powers. Scientists iment no mole, or \ cry little. Is it not 
striking, indeed, that the steam-engine, evt n in its heading principles, 
the railway-engine, the steamboat, the telephone, the phonogrii])h, 
the wea\ing-maehine, the lace-machine, th<* liglitlious<‘, the mac- 
adamised road, phut ogra]»hy in black and in colours, find thousands of 
less imiiortant things, have nut been invented by })rofession:il 
scientists, althougli none ol them would have refused to associate his 
name with any of the named iinenthms ? Mcui who hardly had 
received any education at school, who ha<i merely stolen the eruinle 
of knowledge from tlie tables of the rich ; mvu who made tlicir experi- 
ments with the most jaiinitive means— the attorney-clerk Smeatoii, 
the instrument-maktT Watt, the engine-hrakesnian Stephenson, the 
jeweller’s apprentice Fulton, the millwright Itennie, the mason 
Telford, and hundreds of others whose very names remain unknown, 
were, as Mr. Smiles justly says, ‘ the real makers of modem civilisa- 
tion ;* while the ])rofes'ional scientists, j)rovidod with all means for 
acquiring knowledge and experimenting, have invented little in 
the formidable array of implements, machines, and prime-motors 
which has shown to liunianity how to utilise and to manage the 
forces of nature.'^ The fact is striking, but its explanation is 
very simple: those men — the Watts and the Stephensons — knew 
something which the savants do not know — they knew the use of 
their hands ; their surroundings stimulated their inventive powers ; 
they knew machines, their leading principles, and their work; they 

* Chemistry is, to a great extent, an exception to the rule. I& it not because the 
chemist is so mucli of the manual worker ? 
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had breathed the atmosphere of the workshop and the building- 
yard. 

We know how the scientists will meet the reproach. They will 
say : - We discover the laws of Nature, let others apply them ; it is 
a simple division of labour,’ Hut such a rejoinder would be utterly 
untrue. The inarch of progress is quite the reverse, because in a 
hundred cases againat one the mechanical invention comes before 
the discovery r)f the scieiitifi • law. was not the dynamical theory 
of heat which came ln^fore the steam-engine — it followed it. ^^^len 
thousands of engines already ^^ere tr.insfc'rming heat into motion 
uniler the ey(*> of thousands of scientist^, and when they had done 
so for half a ceiitur}", or nior(‘ ; when thousando of trains, stopped by 
l)owerful brakes, were diseiigacjing heat and spreading thousands of 
sjiarks on the rails at their aj)proae}i to the stations ; when all over 
the civilistnl world heavy hammers and i)erforators were rendering 
burning hot the inasse*^ of iron they were hammering and perforating 
— tlicn, ami them oidy, a doctor, !\Iayer, ventured to bring out the 
mechanical theory «jf heat with all its consequences; and yet the 
scienti'^ts almost droM- him to madness by obstinately clinging to 
their mysterious caloric fluid. When (‘very engine was illustrating 
the impossilality of utilising all the heat disengaged by a given 
amount of Imrnt fuel, then came the law of (’lausius. When all 
ovt*i tlu* world industiy already was transforming motion into heat, 
soiiud, light, and elcetrieily, and each oiie'into each other, then only 
came drove's tlieory of the ‘ ct>rrelalion of physical forces.’ It was 
not the theory of (‘lectricity which ga\e us the telegraph. When 
the Iclc'grapli was invented, all we knew’ about electricity w’as but a 
few facts more or less badly arranged in our books ; the theory of 
electricity is not n'ndy y(‘t ; if "till waits ft)r its Newton, notwith- 
standing the brilliant attenn)ts of late years. Even the empirical 
knowledge of the laws of electrical currents was in its infancy when 
a few hold men laid a cable at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
despite* the warnings of the authorised men of science. 

The name of ‘ applied science’ is (juite misleading, because, in 
the great majority of cases, iinention, far from being an application 
of science, on the contrary ereat«*s a new branch of science. The 
American bridges were no a])plication of the theory of elasticity ; 
they came before the tlu'ory, and all we can say in favour of science 
is, that in this special branch, theory and practice developed in a 
parallel way, helping one another. It was not the theory of the 
explosives which led to the discovery of gimpowder; gunpowder 
was in use for centuries before the action of the gases in a gun was 
submitted to scientific analysis. And so on. The great processes 
of metallurgy ; the alloys and the properties they acquire from the 
addition of very small amounts of some metals or metalloids ; the 
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recent revival of electric lighting; nay, even the weather fore- 
casts which truly deserved the reproach of being * unscientific ’ when 
they were started by an old Jack tar, Fitzroy — all these could be 
mentioned as instances in point. Of course, we, have a number of 
cases in which the discovery, or the invention, was a mere application 
of a scientific law (cases like the discovery of the planet Neptune), 
but in the immense majority of cases (lie discovery, or the invention, is 
unscientific to begin with. It belongs much more to the domain of art 
— art taking the precedence over science, as Uelmholtz has so well 
shown in one of his popular lectures— and only after the invention 
has been made, science comes to interpret it. It is obvious that 
each invention avails itself of the pre\iously accumulated knowledge 
and modes of thought ; but in most cases it makes a start in Jidvance 
upon what is known ; it makes a leip in the unknown, and thus 
opens a quite new series of facts for investigation. This character of 
invention, which is to make a start in advaniv of former knowledge, 
instead of merely applying a law, makes it identical, as to th(* jiro- 
cesses of mind, with discovery ; and, thoiefore, people who are slow 
in invention are also slow in discovery. 

In most cases, the inventor, however in.-^pired by the general 
state of science at a given moment, starts with a very few settled 
facts at his disposal. The scientific facts takiui into account for 
inventing the steam-engine, or the tclegrajih, or the phonognijih 
were strikingly elementary. So that we can affirm that what we pre- 
sently know is already sufficient for resolving any of the great [iroblema 
which stand in the order of the day — prime-motors without the use 
of steam, the storage of energy, the transmission of force, or the 
flying-machine. If these problems are not yet solved, it is merely 
because of the want of in^entive genius, tlie scarcity of educated men 
endowed with it, and tlie present di\orce between science" and 
industry. On the one side, we have men who are endowed with 
capacities for invention, but have neither tlie necessary scientific 
knowledge nor the means for experimenting during l^mg years; 
and, on the other side, we have men endowed with knowledge and 
facilities for experimenting, but devoid of inventive genius, owing to 
their education and to the surroundings they live in — not to speak 
of the patent system, which divides and scatters the efforts of the 
inventors instead of combining them. 

The flight of genius which has characterised the workers at the 
outset of modem industry lias been missing in our professional 
scientists. And they will not recover it as long as they remain 
strangers to the world, amidst tludr dusty bookshelves ; as long as 
they are not workers themselves, amidst other workers, at the blaze 
of the iron furnace, at the machine in the factory, at the turning- 
lathe in the engineering workshop ; sailors amidst sailors on the sea, 
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and fishers in the fishing boat, wood-cutters in the forest, tillers of 
the soil in the field. Our teachers in art have repeatedly told us of 
late that we must not expect a revival of art as long as handicraft 
remains what it is ; they have shown how Greek and medial val art 
were daughters of handicraft, how one was feeding the other. The 
same is true with regard to handicraft and science; their separation 
is the decay of both. As to the grand inspirations which unhappily 
have been so much neglected in most of the recent discussions about 
art — and which an* missing in science as well — these can be expected 
only when humanity, breaking its present bonds, shall make a new 
start in tiic liigher principles of human solidarity, doing away with 
the iiresent duality of moral sense and ])hilosopliy. 

It is evident, however, that all men and women cannot equally 
enjoy the pursuit of scientific work. The variety of inclinations 
is such that some will find more pleasure in science, some others in 
art, and others again in some of the numberless branches of the 
production of w<‘alth. Hut, wliat ever the occui)ations preferred by 
everyone, (*\«‘r}one will be the more u'^eful in his own branch if he 
is in ])oss(»s>ion of a seiiouN scientific knowledge. And, whosoever 
he might be — sci(*ntist or artist, physicist or surgeon, chemist or 
sociologist, liihtoriaii or po<*t — he would be the gainer if he spent a 
part of his life in the w’orkshop or the farm (the workshop and the 
farm), if he w(‘re in contact with humanity hi its daily work, and 
had th<* sat fact ion of knowing that he himself discharges his 
duties as an unprivileged produc(*r <if wealth. How much better 
the historian and the socioh)gisl would understand humanity if they 
knew it, not in books only, not in a few of its representatives, but 
as a whole, in ith daily life, daily work, and daily affairs! How 
much more medicine would trust to hygiene, and how much less to 
prescription*!, if tlie young doctors were the nurses of the sick and 
the nurses received tlie cdueation of the doctors of our time! And 
how would gain the poet in his feeling of the beauties of nature, how 
much better would he know the human heart, if he met the rising 
sun amidst the tillers of the >(«!, himself tiller; if he fought against 
the storm witli the sailors ou board ship ; if he knew the poetry 
of labour and rest, sorrow and joy, struggle and conquest ! Greift 
nvr hinpin iit's voile M putsch enlebeti ! Goethe said; Ehi jeiler 
lehln — 'iticht viden isCs bthinnt. But how few poets follow his 
advice ! 

The so-called division of labour has grown under a system which 
condemned the masses to toil all the day long, and all the life long, 
at the same wearisome kind of labour. But if. we take into account 
how few are the real producers of wealth in our present society, and 
how squandered is their labour, we must recognise that Franklin was 
right in saying that to work five hours a day would generally do for 
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supplying each member of a civilised nation with the comfort now 
accessible for the few only, provided t^verybody took his due share 
in production. But we have made some progress since Franklin’s 
times, not to say a word of further jirogresh. IVIore than one-half of 
the working day would thus remain to everyone for the pursuit of 
art, science, or any hobby he miglit choose to like ; and his work 
in those lields would be tht‘ more profitable if lie spent the othc'r half 
of the day in productive work — if art and science were ft)llowcd from 
mere inclination, iu>t for mercantile x>iirposes. jVhneovcsr, a com- 
munity organised on the princijdes of all being workers would be 
rich enough to consider that every man and woman, after having 
reached a certain age — say, of forty or more— ouglit to bt* relieved 
from the moral obligation of taking a direct jiart in the ]»crforinance of 
the necessary manual work, so as to be able entirely to dcvott' him- 
self or herself to whatever he or >he choo>es in the domain of art, or 
science, or any kind of work. Free imr^'iiit in n(*w branches of art 
and knowledge, free creation, and free development thus migli! be 
fully guaranteed. And such a community wouM not knoAv misery 
amidst wealth ; it would not know the dnalit}^ of eonsci»‘net‘ whieh 
jiermeatcs our life and stifles every nol)Ie effort , Jl would fn*ely 
take its flight towards the highest r(‘gions of progr(‘>> compatible 
with human nature. But it is not by ri*>orting to sueh ])0or means 
as some training of the hand in a handierafl sehoc*l, or some teach- 
ing of husbandry under the name of Slojd, that great things are 
achieved, (ireat problem«'inu^t be faced in their full greatness. 

r. KK<U’r»rKl.\. 




Since the above was written I have had tlie i>leasure of visiting 
the Gordon College jit Aberdeen. There I found the system de- 
scribed in the preceding ])agcs had been aj>i>lie(l with full success, for 
some years, under the direction of T>r. < tgilvic. Jt is the Moscow, or 
Chicago, system on a limited scale. 

While receiving substantial scientific education, the ])ux>ils are 
also trained in the workshoiis — hut not for one si)ecial trade, as it un- 
happily too often is the case. They jjass througli the carpenters’ 
workshop, the easting in metals, and the engineering workshop ; and 
in each of these they learn the foundations of each of the three trades, 
sufficiently well for sux>xdying the scho<jl itself with a number of use- 
ful things. Besides,. as far as I could ascertain from what I saw in 
the geographical and physical classes, as also in the chemical labora- 
tory, the system of ‘ through the hand to the brain,’ and vice^vernay 
is in full swing, and it is attended with the best success. The boys 
work with the physical instruments, and they study geograjjby in the 
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field, instruments in liJinds, as well as in the class-room. Some of 
their surveys filled with joy my geographer’s heart. It is evident 
that the Gordon College’s industrial department is not a mere copy 
of any foreign school ; on the contrary, 1 should permit myself to 
suggest that if Aberdeen has made that excellent move towards com- 
bining science with handicraft, the move was a natural outcome 
of what has been praeti«ed long since, on a smaller scale, in the 
Aberdeen daily sch<K*ls. 
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A JVORKING MAN'S REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 


WATCI1I^G the pages of this Koview as I do most regularly, I cannot 
help noticing that very many of its articles are devoted to the discus- 
sion of questions and subjects which are of specially vital importance 
to toiling millions of what are not unusually termed the masses ; yet 
I very rarely see any production avowedly written by one of them- 
selves, attempting to give their views expression in i)rint. ^lany 
speak for them, of them, and at them, with or without any special 
knowledge or authority, but the workers as a rule remain silent, or 
the next thing to it, when we take into account their vast num- 
bers when compared with the classes. Whether this comparative 
silence arises through want of opportunity, owing to the monopoly of 
the press by the well-to-do, who of course have the j)ower of selection 
in their own hands, and may object to any views but their own 
being ventilated, which is ciuite natural, or whether it arises from 
the diffidence which is the outcome of limited education, is not for 
me to say. All the same surely that silence is to be regretted Vhen 
account is taken of the fact that the working-class votes now out- 
number all the others combined, and consequently to a very great 
extent the fate of the Emjiire depends upon the line of thought and 
action which they adopt. Surely, then, direct and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the prevailing currents of thought and opinion 
amongst them is as essential in politics and sociology as a knowledge 
of the rocks, shoals, sand-lxinks, and ocean currents is in navigation, 
and account must be taken not only of the highest intellectual power 
but also of the lowest, seeing lhat both can use their influence on 
terms of equality when they arrive at the ballot box. 

Now a very great authority has stated that the people of this 
kingdom are mostly fools. So a vast number of fools have now the 
power to put their folly into practice, and it comes about that the 
actions of even the greatest of fools demand attention from the very 
wisest, though it be but to know what form thoir folly is likely to 
take. Being but a humble worker myself, I do not dare to put 
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myself on a level as a thinker with such a man as Professor Huxley ; 
still I can see from the article he contributed to your last number 
that he does not see everything any more than his neighbours, and 
that there is another way of looking at the doctrine of natural rights 
of which the Professor knows nothing, simply because he is placed 
too high up in the social scale. He and his bosom friend the Duke of 
Argyll look down as from some high place, or even a balloon, to which 
they have had the good fortune to be raised, I will not say by means 
of gaSy but luck in the one case and a mixture of luck and desert 
in the other. Hut theirs is not the best point from which to examine 
the foundations of a structure ; they are too high-placed. 

Now take Henry George’s doctrine, based on ‘ the natural rights of 
man.’ The Professor cannot for the life of him see any good in it. It 
is based, he says, on a ijvlorl methods of reasoning, which means on 
falsehood and fudge. On the contrary, millions of thoughtful work- 
ing men see a great deal in that doctrine, and it gives them great 
hopes for the future, and hope is one of the most effective safety 
valves or lightning-conductors that society possesses at the present 
day. What but the want of such a safety valve brought about 
the French Ke\olution, with its Kobespierre, Marat, and Reign of 
Terror ? 

Louis the Sixteenth and his nobles did not see the want of it, 
as they, like the Q’ory j)rivileged class of to-day, were very well 
satisfied with the then existing order of things ; but they suffered for 
their blindness, and out of their folly comes wisdom for us. 

Surely the Professor admits that we have not arrived at perfec- 
tion, seeing the amount of misery that exists in our midst. Then that 
misery, which is an undoubted evil, must be dealt with ; its exist- 
ence demonstrates some maladjustment in the social organism. Mr. 
George's theory seems to the minds of millions well calculated to 
solve the social problem, and, whether it be the cure for the evil or 
not, there it is, and until a bett er scheme is brought to light there 
it must remain, for even the Professor admits that there is no kilting 
of it ; or at least he says t hat ‘ it won’t die when it is killed.’ (Is 
this an Irish bull ?) I wonder in the face of this fact that the Pro- 
fessor does not perceive the i)ossibility of the killing being, to use 
his own adopted word, ‘ fudge.’ 

The Professor says that Mr. George’s 

political philosophy is identical with llousseauisin, the same a priori method, btart- 
ing from highly questionable axioms which are assumed to riqirescnt truth, and 
asking us [Who is meant by ‘ us ’ ?] to upset the existing arrangements of society on 
tho faith of those axioms. 

These are very good plirsises, yet to me they just seem to describe 
the position the Professor himself takes up, and are worth just as much 
consideration as his sneer at the money bequest some one has left to 
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forward propagandism of the natural rights of man. Were there no 
foundations or bequests attached to the schools and colleges where 
the Professor was taught ? Does he desire to monopolise bequests 
along with the land, for his own class ? 

The Professor objects to the doctrine of natural right being 
used as a fulcrum on which to rest the lever which is to change the 
basis of society. Well, then, let him show us a better one, for 
changed it must be. 

The Professor ‘^aj^s — 

Tlieroarc ruhs of action tbi* ohstTvanco of \^liich hrinpr'^ about prosperity, while 
their negflect entaih*. rtiin, which ha%e nothing to do with the I.iwm of nioriilIt \ or 
with tho ordinance^ of relipon; and the wiehed nlio hilhm the>c riilt“< will not 
beg their bread, while the piou‘^ wh{> neul el tl.oin will. 

This seems to me rather \ague. Under which h(‘ad, pious or 
wicked, does he classify dukes, earls, proft*h^ors, iriinist ers, lawyers, sol- 
diers? These produce nest to notliing, yet they are all well housed, 
clothed, and fed. These people seem to hav(‘ got hold of the Pro- 
fessor’s rules. Would he kindly show how the-'O rules can he applied, 
80 as to secure prosperity to the aged toilers when their employer 
rejects their services, or to the miserable walfwlio^eonly birthright is 
the gutter? It is very easy for well-fed dukes and professors to 
philosophise over abstract piincipb*> regarding the limit of natural 
rights, &Q. 

But set them to «apply their fine rules to work out their own 
social salvation on, say, 20 . 9 . per week of sixty or seventy hours’ hard 
labour, and give them a wife and four or five children to jirovide for 
out of that magnificent income. Just give tliein fiv(* years of this 
life — as a very interesting experiment, you know - and when they are 
in the thick of it, gi\e them as an aid and encouragement thi^ very 
lucid extract from the Professor s own pape r ; — 

The conteraporaneou" and contiguous e\isti*ncc of man\ such Miili\ idiials, nil of 
whom aseert their natural riglit*', mu^.t ahsi in c<*9.‘*nrily cud ui tlif* IlobbcHitiii slate 
of war of each airainst all, unle.‘>9 fhe> ngn*c to cofocntioris which .diall allow to 
each his natural riglil to tiiinirs enjoyable, or, in other wjirds, liis fn'edoiii tu profit 
by the advantages wdiu-h he i*- competent to obtain fiom the onlcr of iiatuie. 

How would the Duke of Argyll or Westminster, or even the 
Professor himself, look under such an ordeal ? They would not become 
most interesting ji.^ychological studies at all. Oh no, not they. 

May I never make another jam jiuff or sausage roll if I would 
not give a day’s wage to see the swells as they listened to such an 
extract. They would at once perceive the beauty and utility of 
philosophy, and learning, and genius combined in one compact 
whole {multum in jxxrvo ). What a solace it would be to them ! 
Does the Professor remember a certain person named ‘P’oulon,’ 
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who, in ridicule of the starving people of Paris,, remarked that they 
might eat grass ? Does he remember the fate of that man ? Yet 
was it worse to utter ‘ let them eat grass ’ than to give vent to the 
above language in discussing a life and death matter ? Does the 
Professor forget that he is speaking of his fellow-men — his brethren, 
but for whose labour the upper classes, as they are called, might 
starve of hunger and go nak'cd ? 

There is no use of his telling us about (iuesnay, Dupont de 
Nemours, or of going hack 130 years ; it is of now and the future 
we have to tliiiik. NMien we have succeeded in dealing with them, 
then wf‘ may take a look ba<‘k. If the Professor was as hard pushed 
for a living as the majority of workers, li(‘, like them, would have 
less time on his lumds to nurse his pet scientific hobbies. Working 
men have to do their own thinking during overtime. Yet the result 
will compare favourably with the outcome of the thinking winch 
l^uis the Fifteenth had to get a genius to do for him. And a fine 
mess the pair of them made. 

1 have a difliculty in finding words wherewith to thank the Pro- 
fessor for his nunarks regarding Dr. Watts, and for his delightfully 
graphic tigress story: it is so natural, and deserves imitation, which 
is said to be the higliest form of praise. 

A tigress carried oflf a villager, A capitalist seizes a fellow- 
just as a cat does a mouse ; but creature and carries him to his 
she doesn't (|uite kill him. The sweater's den, just as a cat does 
brut e was seen to laydown the dis- a mouse; but he does not kill 
abled captive before her cubs, who him at once, because that wouldn't 
commenced mumbling and maul- pay. He puts him among many 
ing to tlie })CHi of tlieir infantile other victims, all of whom he by 
ability, while llie tender mother slow degrees, through over- work 
looked on complacently ; but if and stai vation combined, reduces 
the man, driven desperate, sue- to complete skeletons, while 
ceeds for a moment in driving oil' with the outcome of their labour 
his torm(»ntors, a judiciously ad- he and his idle offspring thrive 
minisleredgripoflier strong jaw<, and gi*ow fat. But should any of 
or a cufi’ from her lieavy and the victims, driven to despair, at- 
sharp-clawed paw, at once re- tempt to resist his avaricious de- 
duces the victim to a stale in mands, he at once applies the 
which they car safely resume iron rod of supply and demand, 
their worrying ana scratching of and reduces them to immediate 
him. subjection ; or, should they at- 

tempt to recover any of the just 
reward of their labour which has 
been stolen from them, they are 
struck down and conveyed to 
prison, or perhaps to their graves. 
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Ye?, Professor, you and Dr.. Watts in his immortal production — 

Let dogs delight to bark and bile — 

have succeeded, as you say, in putting the whole matter in a nutshell — 
oh ! so nicely to suit your purpose —but neither Dr. Watts’s ‘ pious 
doggerel’ (thank you for the words) nor your own verbose gyrations 
will imss unchallenged at this time of day. The ruling motto now is. 
Test all things, and hold fast to that which is good. 8o your tigress 
won’t pass ; besides the analogy is defective. Tigers don’t eat each 
other, nor do they, as far as 1 know, claim private property in each 
other ; and, oh dear, you argue further, ‘ It is the nature of the tiger 
to prey upon man. Tigers have a natural right to a man ; consequently 
they have a right of property in all men,* and so it’s all right. Men 
cannot have fewer rights than tigers and other animals, so we may eat 
■each other if we can do so with impunity. I admire the Professor's 
outspokenness. 

Socialists are often heard declaring that the upper ten are a 
set of wolves and de\our their fellow-men. There must be some- 
thing in it after all ; muzzles may soon be in demand, or we may see 
something of this sort : — 

I‘rofes>.eiir roti a la jardiiiiiTt' ; 

CotclettfN (k* baba, sauce ; 

J^cs croquctlc') di“» fcinmc^ : 

GiL»ot di* cordoniiior au\ poniiiio*' de terro. 

Again, the Professor goes on — 

It is true tliat man, like tlio tiger or ai\^ otb**r animal, ba" a natural right to 
freedom as an individual M‘t aiivuiirst us man bas imt llic focdDiu of tlu* tiger k 
If, on the other hand, flu* cliampion of fre<*dom means, a*, li*- u-«uallv does mean, 
that the natural right to freedom aflord," in it-elf a ground for objecting to this or 
that restraint upon the liberty of nan to form a ]>olity, tho aigiimcnt a^^iear.^ 
to me to be as sophi*,tic*al as it is miBcllie^ou^, fi»r, as have «‘en, it i‘< a 
necessary condition of social existence tliat men ■should lenouiuo some of tlieir 
freedom of action, and the qut-tion of how mudi i** one that cannot be deteriuinod 
a priori. 

Quite so, Professor ; that is just what the workers want — an equal 
renouncement of freedom of action all round for the good of the 
whole polity, and not, as at present, a yielding up by six-sevenths of the 
people of their freedom to the unrestrained selfish will of the other 
fraction. We are coming to an underutanding, only working men 
have not usually so extensive a vocabulary with which to hide their 
meaning. 

Then you ask — 

In the case of invasion or rebellion threatening the social person -the polity — 
with destruction, has the composite man not as natural a right to lake any measure 
essential to sclf-preser^ atioii as any single niau ? 
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Let us look at this for a moment. Does it mean that a minority who 
have by hook or by crook got the power into their hands to oppress 
and rob their weaker neighbours (as in Ireland at present) are quite 
entitled to use batons, bayonets, bullets, and battering rams to keep 
the power to rob from slipping from their hands ? . 

I say no, most emphatically no. Then what need workers care for 
invasion ? Has their native land not been taken from them as it is ? 
What have they to fight for ? I^et the thieves in possession fight the in- 
vaders ; then the hon(‘st inhabitants may very possibly come to their 
own again. The nationalising of the land would give the masses 
something to fight or even die for, would make genuine patriots of 
them ; at present they have to pay their fellow-worms for liberty even 
to bury their dead. 

There is only one more delusion, ‘ quo the Professor,’ which is out 
of many worth my attention at present. That is the extraordinary 
notion that the logical consequence of the natural right of all men to 
any given thing is the sharing of the right of property in that thing 
equally among all claimants. Let us suppose two boys, John and 
Peter. 1 take an apph* out of m}^ pocket, and I say, ‘ This apple is en- 
tirely yours, John,’ and to Peter, ‘It is also entirely yours. Each of 
you have a right to it all.’ Now common sense plus appetite would 
say, ‘ Divide it ; ’ but I say. No, nor you must not fight for it, for if the 
conqueror took it there would be a breach of principle ; so neither 
can get the a])ple.’ Now what has this silly ‘fudge’ to do with the 
land question ? Then* is no analogy. A]>ples are perishable and are 
renew’ed every year out of the laud ; but the land is limited and prac- 
tically lasts for e\er. We creatures spring from the earth, draw our 
subsist euce from it ; then after a brief span we return to it. W e belong 
to the land in a greater degree than it belongs to us. It is permanent ; 
we are only temporary ; we cannot escape or separate ourselves from 
the land, and nature gives no man a better claim on the land than 
his neighbour. All such claims arc man-made, and therefore tem- 
porary, like himself, and no one can monopolise the land without 
depriving his fellow of his right to live and labour for himself as nature 
arranged. • 

Then again we arc told ‘ that a man has but a small right of 
property even in himself. Most of him belongs to his mother;’ 
and I presume by the same line or method of reasoning he and 
his mother belong to his mother’s mother and to her mother’s 
mother, if such a person could possibly be alive. ‘ Fudge ’ again I 
Any little spark of logic in all this stuff goes for nationalisation, 
as docs also the next statement, which is that man belongs to 
the Slate. Of course he does, along with the land ; but the State 
must be understood to mean the whole nation, not a few privileged 
monopolists. 
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Again, ‘ man cannot make flints, iron, or coal.’ Of course not, 
for there they are all ready-made ; but let us look at this. 

A man takes up a piece of flint and throws it at a pigeon and 
knocks it down ; another man picks up the flint and does the very 
same thing, and a third also follows suit : three men get a pigeon 
each through using one stone, and the stone might be so used for 
generations and generations, nature sending a fresh su])ply of men 
and pigeons, they being perishable. But one of the men claims 
property in the flint, and only allows the others to throw it on 
condition that they give him two out of every three pigeons they 
knock down. Here you have an illustration of the origin of land 
monopoly. Observe the monopolist, or rather the grabber, does not 
even require to throw the stone, yet gets fourfold return. That may 
suit him very well, but it is against nature, who gave no one a 
prior or better claim than another, and even possession (which is 
said to be nine parts of the law of man) cea'C" at death. 

Shakespeare makes one of his chanicters compare the empire to 
the human body, with its vaiious parts working for tin* c()mmon 
good, to show how silly it is for inferior per^ms to complain 
against their superiors. This is a very j>opular illustration with the 
aristocrats, and many of them think or pretend to think (perhaps by 
a priori methods) it final and complete, forgfdting that the Ixdly, 
the only part they can lie said to represent, doch for the being 
about the hardest work r)f all, while th(‘y do nothing but absorb 
substance, for no i)ractical end so far as tlie common weal is con- 
cerned — nay, they cause many useful membt'rs to be starved and so 
disabled. 

Again, a beehive is u^ed to show that drones are allowable, but 
drones are essential to the continuance of the race of l)ees, an^ as 
soon as they have fulfilled their mission tlu'y are killed off ; and did 
anyone ever hear of a few of the be<*s claiming proprietary rights in 
all the flowers, and without gathering any honey themselvt‘S com- 
pelling those bees who did gather honey to pay them tiibute for 
permission to gather honey from the flowers ? Snpjiose we took a 
lesson from the bees and killed off all the useless drones ? I rather 
think it would put an end to emigration and knock the Malthusian 
theory out of shape. 

With regard to the hasty Englishman who stoh* the man’s 
watch at Rome, well, we have too many of his kind, but not among 
the working classes ; they dont steal ; they earn. 

As for the lamentable twaddle about the 550,000,000 of China- 
men and Hindoostanees, by the time they understand land 
nationalisation sufficiently w'cll to think of coming over here, they 
will have sense enough to apply the principle at Lome. 

In conclusion 1 must give expression to my belief that Professor 
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Huxley has got out of his groove in taking up politics, which can 
neither be measured, nor weighed, nor boxed in at any particular 
time and made an end of. Political principles are growths moulded 
by their environments, ever changing and advancing as men’s minds 
change and advance towards a knowledge of the truth. For man and 
politics there is no stopping by the way ; ever onward and upward, 
spite of all that Professor Hurley, who seems to have fallen heir 
Mrs. Partington’s broom, will be able to do to prevent it. 

J. D. Chhistie 

( Vastrycook). 


.g 3 
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OUR MERCHANT SERVICE. 

ITS CONDITION, AND SCC.GESnON'^ I OK IT^ IMPROVEMENT. 

The heavy gales of the pre‘<ent winter have affordt'd to oiir mert.*hant 
officers and seamen new opportunities for the display of their fine 
qualities of courageous conduct. The safety of life and property at 
sea, and the condition and efficiency of our seanien, are questions of 
never-failing interest to Englislimen. They were brought before 
the public under new aspects at the first representative assembly of 
the Seamen and Firemen of the llritish Merchant Service, recently 
gathered together at Cardiff. Having had the honour of a special 
invitation to the Congress, an opportunity was afforded me of compar- 
ing notes with a large body of men who have served before the mast. 

The character, conduct, and efficiency of tlie British s(*ainen of 
the present day will be thb first subject with which I shall endeavour 
to deal. It is not going too far to .^ay that some prime elements of 
our national greatness are in the keeping of our merchant seamen. 
We have won our position at sea by their skill and courage. We 
shall lose it if they deteriorate. A few years ago complaints were 
rife of the falling-off in the quality of British K(>amen. The subject 
was brought prominently under the consideration of the Koyal 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. Then, as now, conflicting state- 
ments were put forward by the most competent authorities. As a 
specimen of the less favourable opinions, 1 quote from a coi respondent 
who has made personal efforts to befriend the sailor. 

There is a slowly incn*a‘«in'j iiuinb*‘r of good seamen mid of steady well-con- 
ducted men. There is a large number of drunken, dissolute, mutinouH, foul- 
mouthed, grumh ing men, airo the enuse of loss to Ihe sliip-owner, who render 
the captains’ lives a hiirdt ii, and ofrcii endmigei the lives of all on hoard. I’ained 
as I am to hear it, 1 am not surpris mI w'hen a master says * No Englishinan for mo. 
Give roe Norw'egians, Swedes, I)anf‘s, Gerinin.n. They are hotter (‘ducated and 
more pleasant and more tractable.’ It is ii'it a rpiostion of pay ; the foreigner 
receives the same wege^ as the Englishman. The subject is far too long and 
complex, to treat in a letter. Many per-ons and things are to blame — the soamuu 
for his misconduct, the Government for lja\iiig done so little to improvi* and foster 
his qualifications, the magistrates fur having leaned too much to the men ns 
against the captains. For want, partly, of a Consular Convention, which the 
United States Goveipment have been anxious to make with us for more than 
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Iwtiiitv years imst, lai^e numbers of men have been brutalised and bc'come literally 
the slaves of the boardinfi^-houfe keepers on both sides of the Atlantic*. Yet 
another cause of mischief is the in judicious ad\ ice of many would-be friend-* of the 
seamen, who spejdc mainly of their liardMhips and scarcely at all of their prave 
faults. The riuestiou is a serious one^ from whatever pennt of view we may look at it ; 
iind iilthouf'h I recojrnise that much is to lx» said in favour of our seamen, who have 
a right to ex|M*ct pr*)tec*1iou and cure for their int(5rests, there are moments when, 
through their Mbstinacy and foll\, and fii‘qiienth’ through their ingratitude, I feel 
tlioroiighh dislu'urteiii d. 

From this gloomy picture let us turn to those who adopt a more 
cheerful tone. The late -Mr. W. S. Lindsay had worked his way up 
from a cabin-boy to an honoured position in Parliament. In his 
great work on IJritish shipping and commerce he wrote as follows : — 

It net tlie case that either our ships, dr the ofReers by whom they are navi- 
iisitcd, liave deteriorated. On the contrary, they hn\o within the last quarter of a 
Century \ustl\ improved in edmostexerv resprcl. it may be tliat our sc‘amea do 
not Oiaiid. re» f, and steer' xxith the sam«* alacrity us they dul in the days of our 
forefathers, Mini)ly hecanse f-udi iliities ure Itsss required now than they \vere then ; 
but our masters and mutes are intinitely superior to what they were a short time' 
^i^u■e, .Mini in our ri'gidur line> of .st 4 ‘ainer.s ami pack«*t-slnps there is to be found a 
cla'-s of .seunnii iiiiirlj more .soImt and st»*ady tluni could be found in any merchant 
serviee l\\enty-ti\e year-* ago. .Men now e\i.-t who arc quite as competent for the 
duties recpiired of th« m a^ any scam'^n of the days of Duncan <)t Ntdson, and far 
iiion* to he *k‘pencle<l on for the ]»eribruiai>ee of their dutie-^ on 1>oard merchant 
ships llian was the ease in my oxxn Ixixliood. iilthoinrh there are still far too many 
xvho are irn-nieieiit, «lruiiken. and worthless. 

IMr. Gray, of the IkKird of Trade, in giving evidence before the 
C’oinnjission on the lioss of Life :il Sea, said — 

'I'here can be no possible doubt that oflicers. jind the Ixftter part of the seamen, 
u- well a.s the sliipn lliem-seUes, havi* immensely improved. llritLli seamen liaxe 
more distinctly l)t‘i(une separated into twf» classi's. The had may be worse, bid 
the good are better. The men liaxe iiiipioxed in the matterof sobrioty*. They are 
more prudent in husbanding their eiiriiin_>. J5v the ‘ Midge ’ system about 16,000/. 
a month of xxages is now sent home. Sixty thousand seamen subscribe to the 
Shipwrecked Seamen ami Mariner" So«-iety. 

To the more weighty opinions of officials, I venture to add the 
impressions of an old yiulitsman, as given to the same Commi.ssion. 
I have been in the habit of aflbrding employment from year to year 
to seamen who have received their training in many branches of the 
maritime trade of the country. Being for the most part young, or 
in the prime of life, they represent the present generation of sea- 
men. Comparing those employed in recent years with those em- 
ployed twenty or thirty years ago, I see no deterioration, whether in 
discipline or in seamanship. Tlie spread of education has had a 
marked effect. Not a few of the young men who sail with me pass 
the examinations held by the Board of Trade, and become mates 
and masters in the merchant service. In the recruitment for the 
Royal Naval Reserve, we have an excellent means of testing the 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 15?. II 
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efficiency of the merchant service. The favourable reports of the 
Admirals in command seem to justify the belief that a finer body of 
seamen could not be got together, and never could have been got 
together, than we have at the present time enrolled in the first class 
Naval Keserve. The actual strength is 10,000, and many qualified 
seamen do not seek enrolment. 

A practical test of the relative efficiency of British and foreign 
seamen is to be found in the varying proportions in which foreign 
seamen, the cream of the seafaring population of other countries, 
find engagements in British ships. The foreign seaman has always 
been em])loyed more or less under the British flag. Under the re- 
strictive legislation of fifty years ago it was held necessary to exclude 
foreigners bylaw from employment in British ships. It was required 
that three-fourths of the crews of our sliips should be of Britisli 
nationality. Under the system of freedom inhich at present obtains 
the proportion of foreign seamen advanced from four per cent, in 
1851, to 11*24 iier cent, in 1872, and 16*42 per cent, in 188.S. It 
has fiillen to 14 per cent, at the pre'^ent time. The number of 
foreigners in British ships was 27,87.‘» in 1884 and 20,000 in 1888. 
As Mr. Gray has pertinently observed, the proportion of foreigners 
now employed is much less than the pro])ortion which might have 
been employed under the old law, which limited the number to one- 
fourth of the crew in any ship. The foreign s(^ameii in the British 
service are chiefly from the North of Europe, of the same race and 
almost of the same language as ourselve«-. S(*andinavians find their 
employment mainly in our Baltic trade. At the port of Liverj)ool, 
in the most desirable services, British seamen are not displaced U> 
any considerable extent by foreigners. Mr. John Bums reported 
to Mr. Gray that there had lx*en entered and discharged in a single 
year in the ("unard fleet and home services about 40,000 men. ( tf 
these 1,600 were foreigner-., or not more than four per cent, of the 
whole body. 

The hardest work done at the present time on board shijis is in 
the stoke-holds of our steamers. Here foreigners are seldom seen 
unless in certain Lines navigating almost wholly within the Tropics. 

In addition to foreign seamen of other nationalities, some 16,500 
Lascars are employed by the Peninsular and Griental and other 
companies trading to the East. For deck duties in Tropical climates 
Lascars arc more suitable than Englishmen. 

We may now sum uj) with the collective verdict of the Commis- 
sion on Loss of Life at Sea : — 

After giving our best attention to tin* Biibjeet. we arc‘ unable to come to the 
conclusion that there is any just fnimdation for the allegation that Britinb seamen 
have deteriorated in quality. We feel satisfiKl that shipowners who oifer con 
tinuous service at good rates of pay have no difficulty in finding as good seamen as 
were ever in the merchant service in past times. . . . There is a general concurrence 
that British seamen, ^ven when inclined to he unruly in ordinary times, have, in 
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times of emergency, courage, coolness in tbe presence of danger, and resources 
Trhich arc not to be found equally in their more submissive mates from abroad. 

It is not easy to provide by the action of the State for the im- 
proved training of our merchant seamen. Training ships were 
strongly recommended by l^ord Cardvreirs Commission on the Man- 
ning of the Navy. The Government has never yet recognised the 
necessity for maintaining training establishments at the commercial 
ports for the puiqwsf* of manning the Navy. If the State has made 
no ]>rovision for the training of merchant seamen, the work has been 
undertaken, it may be on extensive a scale, under the in^spiration 
of philanthropic motives. 

Putting aside as impracticable any proposals for training, we have 
to consider whether the State might not accomplish something by 
means of examinations and certificates. In 184o, and again in 1879, 
attempts were made to give able seamen an opportunity of passing 
a voluntary examination in evidence of their efficiency. On the 
last occasion ^Ir. Gray, of the Board of Trade, and the President, 
Sir Charles Adderley, gave every as^istanc(^ A suitable scheme of 
examinations was prepared, and fi)rms of certificate were approved. 
Partly owing to the formalities and tbe trouble involved, and partly 
lieeaiisc no direct advantages were held out to those in possession of 
certificates, the scheme lias practically failed. It is highly desirable 
that men of character, experience, and ability, should be able to pro- 
duce at the si lipping-offices some official certificate of their superior 
qualifications. As yet the only certificates of any practical value to 
the seaman are those grant ed upon examination to masters and mates. 
The desirability of certificates for able seamen is fully appreciated by 
the best men before the mast. Shipowners should encourage certifi- 
cated seamen by giving them tbe preference. 

It has been shown that the proiiortion of foreigners in our mer- 
chant service, if not increasing, is larger than in any other occu- 
pation under British employ «'rs, Tbe reasons why employment at 
sea is less attractive to Engli?»limen than we could wish are not far 
to seek. The mariner occupies an inferior position to the artisan in 
the primary condition of wages. The average wage of the British 
able seaman may be taken as from Zl. to 3^. lOs. per calendar month. 
Add to this 30s. for the value of provisions, and 10s. for the saving 
in lodging-money while actually on service, and we may take the 
total earnings of a seaman at 60Z. a year. The average earnings 
of artisans on shore may be taken at 80/. The comparison in the 
rate of wages is far from favourable, and the sailor has to bear many 
privations. Tbe hardest is the long separation from home. It may 
be humble, but he dearly loves it. To quote from Lieutenant Miller — 

The artisan works fifty-four hours weekly, ffoes home e^ oiy night to a room with a 
comfortable dry hed, has fresh food daily, unbroken rest at night, as much outside 
society as he wishes, together with books and nowspaiKUS to any extent, always 
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rests on Simdayb^ and, speakinpr in "enoral terms, is well paid, well fed, well lioiiM^d, 
well clad, Avell cared for — miicli,^ ery inucli/beller oll’tlian the sailor. Hut ns t ho hours 
worked and remuiieratiou earned hy sailor- and workmen of the .same si»cinl prade 
ashore cannot he compared, so neither can the relnthe comforts of the one !»** placed 
ap^ainst those' of the other. In these the seaman is altopether at a dismlvantape. 
If sick or hurt hr accident (here is alvsidiitely no proA isioii mnd(' for pivinp him 
even oixlinary care and attention, 'fhe captain may or may not know somethinp 
about the drups he admini‘»lers, and, Avilh the help of the earpenter, may or may 
not be able to set a broken limb. The space in Avhich a do'en nn'ii are huddled is 
probably no larper than the one room to w'hich I'ach man r» tires at ripht on short'. 
.I.ick is quite reaih to f.ice cheerfully all the uiunoidahk' hanl-hips and tlnnpers of 
his profession, such a- exposure tti extremes t>f heat or cold, XA-et and liunper. 
Heinp drenched t<A the skin for weeks topether, Id's bed wet and the inalley-llre 
drowned out, are AhweJ as the common lot of hiunaintA allont. ‘ fraprisonmeiit 
with a chance of drowninp ' has no terrors l»»r him. lie doe- feel, ho\Ae\er. that 
being ‘ cuit of siphl ' he has somehoAA' lieeii ‘out of mind,' and that he lias pot 
behind in the race of life in consequenee. Jh feels liinistlf to po-M*s^ man} line 
and noble qiialitie«, Imt soinehoAv oi other the} are not marketable. Ml this 
depresses and disln^rten- the he-t men: thi'A eithirturn t<« ,.the^ occupations, or, 
remaining at sea, Ix'C'nu* <hsconteiited *proAA*I- * 

Taking into view till the iinfavonrable comlitioiis, the penman is 
poorly eompenpnted for the privations ami hanlshi]»s to whieh he is 
.subjected. 

r the aaIUI waters, l.ihounup f.ir IVuni liono 
For some bleak ]iittance, t’er lomp He 1 to lo.im 
Few’ hearts to cheer him throiiLdi hi- d inireioii- lil*>. 

Ft is only the spirit of adv'enture vA'hieli can cury men inti» (he 
hard life of the sea. 

It were useles.s to dwell on the disadvantages of the sailor if no 
remedies could he propo.sed. Much could be tloiie at a comparatively 
light co.-st to the shipowner. Continuous employment would be a 
great boon. When a ship arrives in prirt the crew' should be 
employed upon work now allowed to jia^s into the hands of Steve- 
dores, riggers, and 'long&horemen. In many ships the forecastles 
might be made more comfortable. The addition of a few cheap 
luxuries would be a change in a monotonous dietary, and would co.st 
but little. 

It is to be regretted that there i.s no immediate pro.spect of higher 
wages for the seaman. A sustained improvement in the Khij)pmg- 
trade must precede a sensible advance in wages. It is an obvious 
remark that the material well-being of the seaman depends not only 
on the amount of his earnings, but on his prudence and thrift. 
Among the many agencies at work for the benefit of the seaman, the 
Board of Trade may' justly claim to be the most effective. With 
little acknowledgment from the public, Mr. Gray and his officers 
have steadily laboured in the cause of the sailor. A determined 
effort has been made to protect him from 1 he machinations of crimps. 
Improvident, and without experience, young seamen on their return 
to port from a long voyage yield easjly to temptation. Their 
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character has been drawn with faithful and graphic touches by 
8ir Come wall l^ewis : ‘ The seamen are a nation by themselves, a 
humorous and fantastic people, fierce and rude in whatever they re- 
solve or aie inclined to, unsteady and inconstant in pursuing it.* 

The crimps, whose professed occupation it is to find employment 
for seamen, are the priiici[jal agents in pandering to the follies and 
vices of the le'.s reputable men. A considerable check has been put 
upon their iii-^idious and miacliicvons proceedings. Under the pro- 
visions of Hie useful Payment of Wages and Rating Act, 1880, the 
Board of Trade can now ensure that their officers shall be the first 
[persons to g(‘t on board homeward-bound ship^. Any person not 
being in Her Majesty's Service who goes on board a ship on her 
arrival befoie the heainen lawfully lejive or are discharg#»d, is liable 
to a heavy ptmalty. With an almost pateinal care the officials of 
the Board of Trade watch over tlie sailor. They provide seamen 
with pas‘M‘s, which enable them to proceed without delay to their 
liomcs ; they see to the examination of the men's accounts ; they 
receive and transmit ihtdr wages. Th(‘ amounts collected fall little 
short of :i()0.0()()/. a year. By the.se means aheady nearly a million 
and a half of money has been rescued from dissipation. Many a 
home has be<m inaih‘ the brighter and the better throngh the 
benevolent in^trun)(‘ntality of Mr. (fra}" and his admirable staff. 

Kvils of n notorious ch.iractt‘r exist in connection with the ship- 
ping of seamen. It has hitherto been impracticable to provide an 
effeclive remedy by the inter vtmtion of the (Government. Advance- 
notes, the ab(»lition of which has been so strongly recommended by 
the legislatun*, ha\e recently been revived. An advance-note, is an 
obligation taken by the shipowner to pay a stipulated amount of 
wages, conditional ui)ou the fulfilment by the seaman of his engage- 
ment. It led to great abuses. Itexjiosed the seaman to temptation 
and tremendous cxtoitioii. Its abolition, although a most desirable 
reform, gave* dissatisfaction and caused difficulty to improvident men. 
By an Act passed in the last session, advance-notes can now be issued 
for not exceeding one month's wages. It is a concession to the 
shortsighted clamour of the thriftless. 

A well-established pension fund woidd be a real boon to our 
British seamen, and th(‘y have a special claim to receive generous 
treatment fi om the State. The only men connected with the merchant 
service who enjoy the advantage of a pension in old age, are the sea- 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve. To other men the purchase of 
annuities is the only jiieans open for making provision for old age. 
The proposal for a pension fund was strongly recommended by the 
commiHsion appointed in 1848, under the ])residcncy of Lord Ellen- 
borough, to inquire into the condition of the merchant seamen’s funds. 

W 0 do not tluiik it would he iu accoi'daiico with public feeling, or consistent 
with public policy, lo leave to, chance the provision of n decent support iu their 
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dedininp: years for men who, during thdr lives of peril and hard labour, contribute 
so largely to the wealth of their country, and who constitute the reserve to which 
it has recourse for security in time of war. 

In 1859 the Manning Commission reported as follows ; — 

Among the many suggestions which had been offered to them, none had been 
so strongly and ably ad\ocated as the re-establishment of the Merchant Seamen s 
Pension Fund, ^’he seaman, on reaching the age of sixty, is in many cases desti- 
tute and obliged to have recourse to the parish for .siipjiort. It would be a great 
inducemeni to youths t(i join the merchant service if they saw that all sailors, ou 
becomiiiir disabled from old age or sickness, 'v^ere i>rovided for. The seaman who 
perhaps squanders his wnge.s within a few hours of his discharge w'ould never mis'- 
a deduction of one shillinir per month, and a pension in his old nge would be a 
strong inducement to remain in the ‘'er\iee of lii^. ow^n country in**tead of sailing 
under a foieign Hag. 

In the session of ISGO the establishment of a fund to whicli the 
seamen of both the Koytil and Merchant Navies would he contribu- 
tories was recommended to the favourable consideration of Parliament. 
The report of the Commission of 1859 was strongly backed by the 
Commission on I'nseaworthy Ships in their re]K)rt,pre‘<ented in 1871. 

In all the leading maritime countiies of Kurope .some x^rovision 
exists for securing i)ensions for seamen throuj^h the agency of the 
State. The Government is indemnitied for th(‘ r(*spoiisibility it 
assumes on behalf of the sailor, |iartly by the obligation tf» ])ers()nal 
service iu the Navy imi)osed in all the great countries of Europe, 
and partly by the contributions which tlie seamen are comx)elle(l to 
make to the suiijwrt of the fund. The system in force in France 
was founded by Colberi, and i.*. connected with the conscrix>tion. 
The payment i.s compulsory and ainounth to per cent, of the pay of 
all persons engaged iu the maritime .'service, whet her ashore or afloat. 
The revenue arising from the.se contributions, and from the interest 
on funded cax^ital, amounts to more than 300,000/. a year. ^ 

Public ojanion in this country would not tolerate tlu* altemid to 
levy comi)ulsory contributions to a seamanV jiension fund. Tht* 
Seaman's Congress at Cardiff, wdiile opxM>sed to action on the iiart of 
the State, pas.sed resolutions in favour of the establishment, under 
their own management, of a benefit society for the payment of i)en- 
sions. (>ur seamen will merit the liighest prai.se if they can suc- 
ceed in the attainment of tlwdr objects unassi.«ted by Government 
agency. 

As a means to raise the condition and qualifications of the British 
merchant seaman, no stei) would be so efl’ective as the enrolment of 
increased numbers in the ranks of the Koyal Naval Keserve. Addi- 
tional strength is needed for the defence of the Empire. Lord Card- 
well’s Commission on the Manning of the Navy recommended that 
the reserve should be composed of 30,000 men. Of these, 20,000 
were to be in the first-clas-s, anfl 10,000 in the second-class reserve. 
The numbers at present are : First class, 9,435 ; second class, 8,969 ; 
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third class, 312; fourth class, 439; — total 19,155. The Act of 
Parliament sanctions 30,000 men. We are 10,000 short of the num- 
bers recommended twenty-nine years ago. It can hardly be con- 
tended that our responsibilities or our national commerce have 
diminished in the interval. While the reserve would give valuable 
support to the Navy, the service offers great benefits to the seamen 
enrolled. The disciplines the annual retainer, the pension in old 
age, are boons which every fhonghtful man should appreciate. 

From thesc^ suggt‘stioiJs for the improvement of the condition of 
tlie '-eaman, we turn to the education and professional standing of the 
offic(‘rs of th(‘ mercantile marine. While many of tlieir number would 
be ornaments to any ])rofession, on the quarter-deck, as on the 
forecastle, we have a residuum little worthy to hold certificates or to 
fill commands. Among the witnesses called by the Koyal Commis- 
sion on Loss of Life at Sea, reference may be made to Captain 
jMethven. 

Viowiii^r (ht‘ '-.us) the (if tlu* luoirliaut ‘•frvice n« one in'of»*s>'ion, includ- 

iii” both niiuU'is and luatc'-, 1, heuiy (»ue of th(*ni rayhelf, have, .dnce 1 have been 
bumjjrht in coiiUict with them a-! an asM-ssor, been tboroii^^bly ashamed. I 
haM* felt th.it t)i»* mod** mwhuh im\iirati<in wa^^ conducted in a portion of oup 
merchant •'cr^icc lui'* Iwcn di-creditabh to tlu* cmintrj. 

Mr. Kothery, the \\'reck Commissioner, told the Commission that 
he had had ca'^es of certificated masters who ditlnot know how to lay^ a 
ship’s course projierly on the chart, or how to make the requisite 
allowance* for tide.s or currents, and who knew ^scarcely anything of 
Compaq'S de\iation. We need to increase the number of men with 
high qualifications, and with the power of commanding deference to 
their professional opinions and ath ice. The shipowner has a com- 
mercial knowl(‘dge of shipping. He must look to the shijvmaster 
for advice on loading, manning, eciuipment, and all professional 
matters. The officer who gives advice should be as far as possible in 
a position of independence. The object in view will be best secured 
by raising the standai d of professional atiainmenis. The subject was 
carefully considered in an address delivered by IMr. Anderson as 
President of the Chamber of Shipping of London. He recommended 
that a higher sbindard of examination should be encouraged, and 
that the Government, when chartering ships, should give the prefer- 
ence to those commauded by extra masters. This proposal has been 
approved by Kear-Admiral Pickard, a nautical assessor. IMr. Gray, 
of the Board of Trade, recommends an entire revision of the present 
classification of masters and mates. He recommends that those only 
should be styled captains who could pass in the subjects of the extra 
examination. In his view a regulation that such men alone should 
be entitled to command large passenger ships would raise the status 
of the mercantile marine generally. 

Passing from the examinations and certificates, attention may be 
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appropriately directed to the want of any organised system for the 
professional education of the officers of the mercantile marine. A 
university has been created for the higher scientific training of officers 
of the Royal Navy, but Government renders no assistance in the 
education of the mercantile marine. Tbe facilities which we have 
created for the Navy at Greenwich might be utilised for this purpose. 
The professors at (ireenwich could give lectures in London. Such 
aid as the naval university could afford would, ho^^ever, be available 
only to students who had served at sea. In the preparatory stage 
of apprenticeship the conditions usually found in the merchant service 
leave much to be desired. At Liverjiool on board tbe ‘ Conway,* and 
on the Thames on board the ‘ Worcester,* excellent schools have been 
established for youths of from thirteen to sixteen years of age des- 
tined for tbe sea. These arrangements are not followed uj> in the 
subsequent ^tai‘e^ of profesMonal training. On leaving the ‘Wor- 
cester’ and the ‘Conway,’ parents and gnardi.ms of boys have to 
make their choice between two altemati\es. In a few ships mid- 
shipmen are ean*ied, who, though tlic}^ pay high jjremiums, may not 
receive corresponding ad\antage in the care bestowed t»n tludr edu- 
cation and discipline. The majority of tin* future ofiicei'* of the 
merchant service commence their earec^rs as appnmtic(‘s. They fare 
no better thau the men before tin* mast, and no attemjd is miide to 
give systematic instruction at sea in professional hubj(‘cts. Impressed 
with its necessity, tlie jirescnt writer is engaged, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Devitt Moore, in ])rej»aring a moie satisfactory plan. 
It is proposed to make .s])ecial arningenn*nt s in t\io sailing ships for 
the instruction of officers. Twenty-four midshipmen will be carried 
in each ship. A naval instructor will be a}>]>oiiited, who, under the 
supervision of the captain, will teach navigation and exercise control 
in all matters of di-^cipline. The dietary will be on the scale aj»{iroved 
for the junior officers of the ships. Jt is hoj>ed that under improved 
conditions boys will extend their knowledge instead of forgetting, as 
is usually the case, the subjects taught in the ‘ Conway ’ and ‘ W'qr- 
cester.’ A sea sendee of four years is obligatory before going up for 
examinatioa for a Board of Trade certificate. Success or failure in 
later yefirs must largely depend on the training received in the im- 
portant stage of apjwenticeship. 

Let us now turn from the pertionnel to the inaUnd of the 
merchant service. Spurred forward by Mr. I’limsoll we have made 
great efforts in recent years to ensure more security for life at sea. 
The result is shown in the carefully corrected tables prepared by Mr. 
Gray. In 1881 one in 59-9G of the men employed in our merchant 
service met with a violent death. In 1 887-88 the deaths of seamen 
by wreck, and accidents other than wreck, were one in 106. The 
deaths by wreck and casualty were one in 157 as against one in 
79*39 in 1881. The loss of life in ships belonging to the United 
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Kingdom was 1 ,543 in 1887 -88, or 382 less than in the preceding year, 
and 489 less than the average for the previous ten years. Wc have 
another evidence of increased safety in the decrease of premiums of 
insurance. There is' still large room for improvement. Mr. Gray 
points out that of the 1,543 lives lost in 1887-88, no less than 789 
were lost in mifising vessels. The list includes a steamer of 1,573 
tons, bound from Bombay io Palermo; a steamer of 1,390 tons, 
hound from Odessa to Botterdam; and five steamers, ranging from 
1,134 to 1,780 tons, bound from British ports to the Mediterranean 
in coal. In these* and similar cases it is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that the di'.asters were due to j)reventible causes. 

It is satisfactory to knowliiat an Inteniational (’onferonce has been 
lately ass(»inblcd at Washington, which has taken into consideration the 
whoh* subject of tin* h>ss of life at sea and the means for its preven- 
tion. The rule of the road ; the lights to be carried by vessels; the 
sound signals in fog; the regulations to determine the seaworthiness 
of vessels in respect to construction, eipiipment, manning, discipline; 
the load hue; the sa\ing of life and property from shipwreck by 
lifeboats and rafts, by the use of oil and other means available at sea, 
and also by operations from shore; the necessary c[ualifications of 
officers and siMinen; the question of linos for steamers on fi*equented 
routes; night-Mgnals distiess-signals, storm-warnings; the inter- 
national distribution of the labour of searching for doubtful dangers ; 
the systematic arrangement of lighthouses, buoys, and beacons ; and 
the <‘ 3 tabhshmcut of a permanent International Maritime Commis- 
sion — all these wt‘re among the many subjects included within the 
wide s<oj)(* of the delih(>rations. We may look forward to good j)rac- 
tical results from the inquiry which has been undertaken. Our 
eoiintiy has done her part tow ards securing an effective investigation. 
We wcio represented at Washington by INIr. Charles Hall, with whom 
are associated nautical men of the highest eminence in their pro- 
fession. 

• For th(* losses which take place at sea a large measure of respon- 
sibility li<‘s with the shipowner. In his Keport to Mr. Chamberlain, 
]Mr. Kothery stated that of 402 eases of loss which he had analysed 
no less than 320 belonged to the category of preventable casualties, 
such as undermanning, overloading, bad equipment, and undue 
pressure on masters to make passages, or to cut down expenses. 

This brbigs us to the consideration of the means by which it 
might be made, in a greater degree than at present, the interest of 
all concerned to ensure the safety of ships. The law relating to in- 
surance is not to be considered at the Washington conference. That 
a revision of the law W’ould tend to increase tbe >afety of life at sea 
is scarcely open to doubt. Abuses have grown up under which 
owners can recover from the underwriters sums largely in excess of 
the \Tilue of ships and cargoes. Conclusive evidence on this point 
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was placed before the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. Mr. 
Harper, the secretary of the Salvage Association of Lloyds*, was 
asked the question, ‘ Do you think that this rule of law, which en- 
ables the assured to recover more than the value of the property 
assured, has any tendency to make the shij^owner or the master 
negligent ? ’ 

'It is,' he loplitd, ‘in the Aory Dtituri* (»f tlirn'r^. and in Itiimnn iiatuio, that it 
mu«.t he 4»o. If a man iv in thi'. position, that if he keeps hib ship it is worth H,(](M)/. 
to him, but if he tolully lost's it it is woith KkCHH)/ oi to liiiii. what other 

deduction can you possihly draw but that h<* must ha\t‘ a bias in the direction of 
tr\inir to get tl.e K),<'(K)/. or JiMHKV. ? ' 

Sir Thomas Farrer gave similar testimony: 

‘ It wn** quite clear.* In said, ‘that » m n jt joii put the shipowiur in as »roi"l a 
position hy iii^uramt in <as« ol h '•«! he wouhl oeciip) iJ tin- \o\jL’«'V\ereMieees<- 
full\ completed, von to ili.i' » \t» nt dm iiiKli the inotm - w hich otherwi-e A\ould 
actuate him in lakiiu laii that tin ^^as nithx . If mminince went 

beyond that and t;a\« cnuMderable pictit iii cu'e i>t which pioht he wimld not 
have had if the voyaiie hud lieen '•uccesslullv (ouqihted. \ou fravo amoliv- he 
would not say for fraud, for he lielicved cu^es of truud to In* lare but von p'avt a 
motive for great reckle.‘-.vness.’ 

Mr. Justice Hutt, Mr. llollaiiis, Mr. Walton, Mr. Squarev, and 
Mr. Lamjiort gave similar testimony. 

The subject of insurance was a i)roiiunent topic* in the cori(*spon- 
dence between the shipowners and the J5oard of Triule at tin* time 
when that department was under the presidency of Mr. Ch{imb(‘rlain. 
In a letter to the shipowners of Glasgow, Sir Thomas Farrer ])ut the 
case for the revision of the law with great force and lucidity; — 

Tliis brings me in whnt you .-av on iht* subject of in.siirancc. li is dcsiriible in 
the fir^t place to jvmoxt a mmpprohi n-iou. It 1ms never b<*cn said, eertiiinl\ not 
by the Board of Trade, that phijiovvnei'- uie in the habit of sending »bip< to mi 
with the criminal intention oi lo.siijg tlieiu ami prolitiiig bv the in.surance. 'J'o 
such coaev alone could th« torniM ‘cniiiinal class of shipownieis ' applx. Nor has it 
ever bei'ii stated that it not the jMjeuni.irx interest of a sliijiown* r who has good 
ships and a go^xL and pro.>perou.s business to cany his business on sijt*l\. But it 
cannot be denied that, under any circiims-tauces,lull insurnnee weakens the motives 
for precaution. And if, in addition, .sldpovvners insure theij .ships at a higher price 
than they would fetch iu t lie market ; if they continue, in spite of the large de- 
preciation w'hich their property siiilerw, or in spite of a falling market, to insure 
them at their original cu«t ; if they make sjieculative iiisiirmices on freight and dis- 
barsements; if, when receiving insurances on freight, they do not deduct the 
expenses which tiny would have inclined iu earning it ; and if, in addition to th'is, 
employment is failing, and freights mid ships are falling in the market, it may w*eU 
happen that the advaritngi'S accruing to llie shipowner iindiT his insurance, in case 
of loss, may be greater than those which he would have enjoyed bud liia shiiv 
arrived in safety, and thus his pecuniary interest may lie in lo.siug and not in saving 
her. To say this is not to say that lie HMids her to sea in order to lose her ; but it 
is a state of things in which pecuniary interest is on one side and duty on anotlier, 
and in which the ordinary motives for precaution are dangerously relaxed. 

The question of marine insurance w*as the main subject dealt 
with in the recent refx>rt of the Royal ('ombiiission on Loss of Irife at 
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Sea. After quoting the evidence of Mr. Lowndes and other witnesses^ 
the commissioners express their opinion in a report unanimously 
signed : — 

It appears to us that tlie iuterference with the responsibility of shipowners re- 
sulting from full insurnncf' has its bearing ux>on every matter connected with ship- 
ping, the construction of tho ship, its loading, its erjuipment, its manning, its officers 
nnd crew, and the sailing directiou^ given them. An owner who is fully insured, 
as compared with one who is unin^iuied, or w ho bears part of the risk himself, is 
almost insensibly deprivtd of mnn> of the motives or inducements to care and 
caution which iniiM in«‘\itnl)l} 1)0 entertained b\ the other. It is also certain that 
tliere hn\e been iimtances m wliidi ships htt\e been lost with all hands, and where 
the owneis, b} beinj in-uu'd for more than the full ^alue of the vessel and all 
iett' 5 (»nabh‘ exjiectatiojjs td lieight and pr(»lit, June h<*en coii'-iderablc painers by tho 
lo-s. Such case^ havf U'on bioiight under the notice of the Commisbioners by 
Mr. Kolhei \, tin AN reili Comiuisdoner, and by Mr. (Jray. 

l’h(* revision of ilie law of niariiie insurance i'^ not an easy task. 
The subjt‘el is peculiarly technical, and the experts give no assistance. 
The insurance companies which confine their operations to the best 
risks, and the shipowner^ of the highest repute, make common cause 
with men who‘-e pracl ice i'l widely dilTereut from their own. Admitting, 
howe\er, th(‘ diffii ulties heft>re which successive able Presidents of 
the Hoard of Trade liave reluctantly gheii away, it should not be 
imjiraetieuble to '-o amend the law relating to insurance as to bring 
it hack to a fair contract of indemnity and nothing more. The 
appointment ('fa Koval Coraini'^sion wa^ recommended by the Com- 
misbioii on I nseaworthy Ships. Tlie later Commission on Loss of 
Life at Sea made certain specific recommendations having for their 
object the [>re\ention of o\ er-in'^uraiiee. These recommendations, 
together uith the evidence taken by the Commission, should be 
referred to a legal Commission to be moulded into practical legislation. 
It would be impolitic to make revolutionary changes. But reasonable 
reforms could not be carried tlirough Parliament unless backed by 
men of the highest authority in the law. No injury would be done 
to th(* great mercantih' interests of this country by such a reform of 
the law’ as would limit the amount recoverable in case of disaster at 
sea to a fair inilemnity for the loss sustained. Eeckless investment 
of money in shipping is injurious to legitimate enterprise. It is in 
tho effort to screw a profit out of business in hard times, and in the 
face of excessive competition, that lives are imperilled by overloading, 
undermanning, and the postponement of necessary repairs. 

Compulsory load-lines and surveys by the Board of Trade have 
been strongly advocated as means for the protection of the lives of 
seamen. The rules laid down by the recent Departmental Committee 
represent the results of the investigations of the greatest authorities 
in the profession. (Wformity to the rules recommended is the 
utmost that can be insisted upon on the part of the Board of Trade. 

It was stated in the opening lines that the present paper has been 
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suggested by a visit to the Congress of Seamen at Cardiff. Acting 
on behalf of a body of men not conspicuous for commercial sagacity, 
a more than ordinary responsibility will lie upon the officials of the 
Seamen and Firemen's Union. It will be their duty to watch the 
action of the Board of Trade, and to press on the attention of members 
of Parliament all practical proposals for ensuring the safety of life at 
sea. It will be neee>sary for them to kee]> themselves informed of 
the state of trade, to watch the fluctuations in freights, to note the 
dividends and other indications of the \ arming j)rf)spects of the 
shipping trade. They should know wlu*n to press and when to re- 
strict their demands. Above all, th(‘ir influence should be used to 
raise the moral tone and seaman -like efficiency of those who look to 
them for guidance. The representalivi ^ of the seamen at the con- 
ference were impre.^sed with the re'^poli^il)ility of their position^ and 
they have probably observed with regu^t the action taken by the 
local branches of the Seamen and Kin‘men\ Union in connection 
with the strike of the g:ih stokers in J/mdon. 

llKAbSKY. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF RABIES IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


From thru immomoiial, what is j^iopularly known as * dog-madness ^ 
lia«? excited a <.trjmge intere«.t and created alarm among the people of 
tho'^o countries in which it manifests itself; and the surmises^ 
discussions, and panics to which it gives rise in our own day, are 
hut a continuation or repetition of those with which mankind, in 
Western regions at le.ist, were more or less familiar centuries ago. 
Homer is hy some authorities supposed to refer to it in tlie Iliads 
and Paiisanias, in his Traveh in (hercey alluding to the story of 
Acheoii, the son of Arist*iu> and Antono(‘, who was killed by his 
hounds, thought tlie only foundation for tlie myth arose from the 
circumstance that the famous hunter was attacked by them when they 
were rabid — evidenc«‘ of llu' dread which this canine disorder had 
generated thus eaily in the history of mankind. Aristotle alludes to 
it as ‘ lutta,' hut Celsus aj)pear3 to have made a special study of it, 
esjiecially as it affec ted man, and in whom the (Ireeks, he informs us, 
named it ‘ hudrophohia." He particularly insists upon the immediate 
and energetic treatment of the wound made hy the mad dog, and 
mentions that the family of Psylh, as also that of Marii (Africans 
practising at Home), enjoyed the special pri\ilege of abstracting the 
poison by suction with the mouth. The sagacious precautions he 
recommends show not only that the disease was, for the time, well 
understood, but that it must have been somewhat prevalent, and that 
the danger and terror which accompanied it compelled the fathers of 
medicine to exercise their skill in devising prophylactic and remedial 
measures. Euripides, the Greek tragic poet, is reported to ha\c 
suffered from the disease, from which he was rescued by bathing. 
Virgil and Ovid refer to it, Pliny devotes much attention to it, and 
dwells on its fatality and the superstitions then prevailing with regard 
to it. Indeed, the Greek and Boman physicians and veterinarians 
of the early centuries of our era have given, amongst them, an easily 
recognised and fairly accurate description of rabies as manifested in 
the dog and mankind ; but they say nothing of sanitary police 
measures, and they seem to have had in view merely its prevention 
in the person bitten, either by local treatment of the injury, and the 
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administration of strange potions, or a cure by ridiculous nostrums 
when the always &tal disease became developed. 

In our own country it is probable that rabies has been present 
from very remote times, but the first mention I can find of its exist- 
ence is at a comparatively late period, and then in such a way as to 
indicate that it appeared in so formidable a manner as to become 
memorable. This reference is to be found in the laws of Howel the 
Good, of Wales, which were revised about the year 1026 (a.d.), and 
in which, defining the worth of a ‘ brock ’ or badger, it is stated that, 
* during the year there was a madness among the dogs, it (the badger ) 
obtained the privilege of a sow.’ That the malady was a frequent 
and a serious one in England in those days, we also have conclusive 
evidence in certain Anglo-Saxon manuscripts which have been 2>re- 
served to us, and which contain remedies and incantations wherewith 
to cure or exorcise it. In one of these, a Saxon ‘ Herbarium,’ are a 
number of fantastic remedies for ‘ bite, rend, or tear of mad dog ; * 
and in another — a I^ajce or Leech Book — there are similar remedies 
for the same accident; while in another — the Medicina de Qwfdrv- 
pedilms of Sextus Placitus (in all probability a fictitious name) — 
there is a farrago of ridiculous recipes, and an allll^ion to the w-orm 
under the dog’s tongue, which Pliny dilates upon, and which notion 
(that this is the cause of rabies) is still entertained in this and other 
countries. Not only were remedies prescribed for the prevention of 
hydrophobia in those who had been bitten — and in one of these the 
sodden head and liver of a mad dog were to be given to him who had 
been tom, and which ‘ wonderfully healeth him * — but i>ortions of the 
mad dog were given to cure jaundice and cancer in man.’ 

After the sixteenth century foreign writer> on the disease become 
numerous,- but perhaps the earliest in this country to deal with it in 
a special manner is Thomas Spackman, doctor of jihysick, who pub- 
lished A Declaration of Hack grievoim Accide ids as commonly fotloir 
the Biting of Mad Dogges^ together %inth the Care thereof^ in 1613. 
In this book there is a curious jumble of the opinions of the Greeks and 
Komans, and the superstitions and practices of the times in which the 
author lived, when rabies was under consideration. In his preface he 
says : — 

lla'v ing rollccted out of mauj learned autliorS; sundry bpeciull notes and obser- 
vations, showing what strange and cruell ac’cidents doe usually oi- very often ftdlow 
the bitings of madde dogges, and knowing that among us sometimes (though not 
BO frequently as in hotter countries) this mischeife happens tfi the great danger 
both of man and beast ; I am Irould to present them (handled and disposed as they 
be) to the generall view (I hope) for publicke good. Our language (for ought I 
know) hath never yet said bo much of tJiis subject. ... In the incantirae, seeing 

’ See Lecehdomg^ Wortcvnmng^ amt Starrraft of Karl y KngtantU vol. i. 

* In my work on rabies and hydrophobia (London, 1872) allusion is made to all 
those who have trcsitcd of the mnlwly, both in early and later times. 
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tJiis familiar animal, tho Dofj, ia the servant of poore men, tlie delip^ht of great 

men, and a companion of most men, to pre\eiit iuconvemences that may fall 

Vccuri, pecorUq matfiatro — both to this kinde Cattell and to their loving Eteper, as 
also to prepare (if need require) a convenient ramedie for so disastrous a mishap, 
I ha\o thought good, thus (ns 1 can) to forwarne their negligence that think 
hlighlly of such a wound, and to refonne their ignorance, that may he (wlnui 
time is) to seeke for needful! help. 


But nothing is haid of sanitary }>olice measures in this curious 
treatise, all the attention being directed to a cure. 

And so it lias continued up to quite recent days. Though the 
literature of the subject rapidly increased, and the progress of medi- 
cine was very marked, yet so far as preventive or curative measures 
arc concerned, there is nothing worthy of note : and the disease, terri- 
fying and fatal as in the old times, was, in the popular mind, still 
vhrouded in mystery, which was further deepened by the superstitious 
notions entertained with regard to it, as well as by the religious rites 
(leMsed by priestcraft (those pertaining to the keys of St. Hubert, 
for instance), and made acceptable by ignorance and fear. 

hVom early in the thirteenth century there are recorded outbreaks 
of rabies, and these increase in frequency as time goes on. In the 
eighteenth century they were very numerous and extensive, and were 
reported upon not only in Europe, but also in such distant countries as 
the ^^'est Indies, especially Barbadoes, Charleston (Southern States 
of America), Boston and other towns in >forth America, and Jamaica, 
Hispaniola, and the French West Indies generally, and in North and 
South America. In these outbreaks dogs and people were not the 
only sufferers, for the domesticated animals generally were infected, 
while wild creatures such as wolves, foxes, bears, and boars, were not 
exempted. So alarming and universal was the pestilence among the 
dogs in His])aniola (St, Domingo), that orders were given by the 
government to destroy all of them in that country ; and so effectually 
was the decree carried out, that the surface of the water in the har- 
bour of Port-au-Prince was ciowded with their dead bodies. In some 
of these places it appeared for the first time, being conveyed to them 
from those y)arts which were so severely visited by it. In this country, 
Scotland suffered much, especially Fife, in 1748, and many cattle 
and swine died from the effects of wounds inflicted by mad dogs. In 
1759 and 1760 madness raged among dogs in London, in conse- 
quence, it was supposed, of a mild winter and early spring. * It first 
appeared in the borough of Southwark, and the consternation it caused 
diffused itself all over the cities of London and Westminster. The 
magistrates immediately issued a very prudent and judicious order for 
every person who kept dogs to confine them for a month within 
doors, and ordered their beadles and other officers to destroy all dogs 
found at large, with a reward of two shillings for each dog which 
diould be killed.’ Great cruelty was the result of this bribe, and the 
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most barbarous scenes were enacted by the brutal rabble, which in 
this way had a premium put upon their savage propensities. Moor- 
fields was the burial place of all the animals so slaughtered ; and we 
are informed that ‘ no less than the bodies of thirty dead dogs were 
told in one day in the Tower Ditch, by a person of undoubted 
veracity, who was only casually passing by that way.’ The outbreak 
appears to have continued until 1762. 

In 1774 the disease was very general in England, and we find 
that in the early part of that year it was causing much alarm in 
Lancashire ; so much so, that at a meeting of the parishioners of 
Eccles, near Manchester, it was unanimously agreed to strike off from 
the poor-rate all paupers who >hould keej^ dog.^ ; they also decided 
to pay five shillings for (‘very mad dog killed in their ])arish.* 

It may be noted that in 1763 Fmnce, Italy and Spain were in- 
vaded by the disorder. In Italy, in Asti, Ah ssandria, and other 
places, all dogs, no matter who their ownin-h were, wen* killed by the 
authorities ; while in ^Madrid it is stated that nine hundred were 
destroyed in one day. 

lu the present century rabies evidently has become much more* 
frequent than in the last, and has still fiii-ther extended its geographi- 
cal limits. In 1803 it showed itself for the first time in Peru, and 
caused great destruction and consternation ; in one town alone, Ica, 
forty-two persons wore bitten, and th(‘ majority of thf*in died from 
hydrophobia. All the dogs in Jiima were d(\stroyed by order of the 
viceroy. It was imported into La Plain in 1801), by sporting dogs 
belonging to English offieei>, and it has continued there ; in the 
same year it was very prevalent in England, and esp(‘eially in Lon- 
don and its vicinity ; and in the following year it visited Dover. 

It also appeared for the first time in the island of Mauritius in 
1813 ; its introduction was ascribed to English dc^gs carried by a 
ship from the Pay of Pengal. In 1815 th(*re was an extensive out- 
break at Copenhagen ; and in 1824 it was general in Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Eussia, extending itself to cats, foxes, wolves, and even to 
reindeer. In 1847 Malta was visited for the first time, it is surmised ; 
in 1852 the town of Adalia in Turkey was invaded by a rabid wolf, 
which wounded 128 peojde and killed eighty-five sheci); many of the 
people died of hydrophobia. The first case of rabies in Hong-kong 
occurred in 1857 in an English bloodhound, which bit several people, 
of whom one subsequently died of the disease ; it was witnessed in 
Canton in 1860 ; af Shanghai it occurred among English dogs in 1867, 
two Europeans who were wounded by them perishing from infection; 
at Chinkiang it was seen in 1869-70. I iiersonally ascertained its 
existence in Tientsin, North China, in 1860. 

The outbreaks on the continent of Europe, and in North America, 
have been very common for the last fifty years, and in this country 

® The Oewtleman't Magazine, August 1860. < TVuh June 1774, 
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some of them have been extremely extensive and persistent, causing 
much dread, and heavy loss of human and animal life. In 1 866 these 
outbreaks began to assume an alarming form. In that year it was com- 
mon in Yorkshire, and people and deer died from inoculation by rabid 
dogs at Barnsley ; in Berkshire many sheep died from rabies, due to the 
bite of a mad lurcher. In Lancashire, in 1 864, there was a severe out- 
break, and so great were the apprehensions of injury that all stray d(^s 
were destroyed ; in June of that year upwards of one thousand had been 
killed in Liveri)Ool alone. In the same year twelve people in England, 
and seven in Ireland, died of hydrophobia ; and in the following year 
rabies prevailed to a very unusual extent in and around London, 
people and sheep being infected, while the deaths among people from 
hydrophobia in England were nineteen. In 18G6 it had assumed a 
formidable extension and virulency, especially in Ijancashire. Thirty- 
six deaths from hydrophobia in England were reported by the 
Registrar-General. Eleven of these were of persons in London, thir- 
teen in Lancashire, three in Northumberland, two in Buckingham- 
shire, two in Durham, and one each in Kent, Hampshire, Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire, and Cheshire. In 1867 a ‘Metropolitan Streets 
Act ’was passed fur Loiulon ; this enabled the police to seize all 
vagrant dog^. And in June 1868 it was^jut in force, with the result 
that the number of eases of hydrophobia «*oon became greatly dimi- 
nished. 

But the outbreak extended elsewhere. In I-^ancashire and York- 
shire in 1868 it was \ery severe, and the number of people and cattle 
bitten by mad dogs was causing great consteniation and dread, while 
the mortality in man and beast was alarming. Gradually spreading, 
through the inertne*'^". or apathy of the local authorities, in time Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshin*, (Cumberland, Durham, Rutland, and Sussex 
were invaded, and finally mad dog'* and their ravages were chronicled 
as far north as Diindt'c, the epizooty continuing until 1873. During 
its prevalence, the J^yme (Chediire) harriers were infected, and had 
to be destroyed, as were the (Juorn and Albrighton packs, and the 
Durham county hounds. The destruction of cattle, sheep, horses, 
and pigs -was very considerable ; and the malady was becoming 
of such grave importance, that I deemed it my duty to direct public 
attention to its increasing danger to the community by publishing a 
monograph on iV in which measures for its suppression were proposed, 
which, if they had been energetically carried out in the United 
Kingdom, would soon have completely extinguished it, and thus have 
saved many people from a x)ainful death in the years which have 
intervened, as well as i^revented the loss of valuable property in 
animals, discomfort and cruelty to dogs, and great annoyance to their 
owners. These measures I will allude to when considering how 
rabies is to be got rid of ; in the meantime it may be remarked that 

* Balnea and Uydio^holia: London, 1S72. 
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the reason for this long-continued and wide-spread outbreak is to be 
found — as in all previous and subsequent ones — in the insufficiency 
of the sanitary police measures adopted in the different towns and 
districts ; the late period at which they were introduced, and the 
irregular and only too often perfunctory manner in which they were 
applied; the absence of a proper and uniform sanitary organisation 
operating from a centre, to combat the spread of this and other 
contagious diseases of animals; and the general ignorance prevailing 
with regard to the symptoms and nature of this one in particular. 

Since the above-mentioned outbreak, which was among the most 
extensive and long continued this country has experienced, rabies 
has been on the increase, if we might judge by the annual mortality 
among people from hydrophobia. Thus, according to the Eegistiar- 
Generars returns for the sixteen years ending with 1803, the total 
number of deaths was 123, or a yearly average of eight. In the 
following six years there were ninety-throe deaths, being an annual 
average of fifteen, or nearly twice as many as in the former period ; 
but in 188 j the yearly average had increased to forty-five in England, 
a rise of nearly 300 per cent . So alarming, indeed, had the mortality 
become, that in this year a Committee of the House of Lords was 
appointed to investigate the cause or cau'^es of the malady and its 
increase, and to propose measures for its i^>i])pression. 

This increase in the cases of hydro] >hohia in mankind of course 
corresponded with a grejiter development of the disease in dogs, and its 
invasion of a greater extent of country. In 1870 only eight counties 
were reported as infected, but subsequently no fewer than thirty-three 
have been named as haunted by mad dog^.. The spasmodic and dis- 
jointed efforts made to combat the disease were, nevertheless, sufficiently 
successful to demonstiate, in the most convincing manner, what would 
follow the application of common-sense measures devised with the view 
of getting rid of it altogether. Unfortunately, such measures were not 
introduced, and though the contagion was checked, and its extension 
limited, it has always been allowed to smoulder in a few centres, 
from which it could emerge whenever circumstances were fa\ourable, 
and especially when the partially repressive regulations were re- 
scinded. In the Annual Kepoit of the Agricultural Department of 
the Privy Council for 1888 (page 16), we find the following signifi- 
cant remarks: ‘It is worthy of note that rabies was practically 
limited to two areas in the country ; one in which it is habitually 
existent, a district Including the counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and York (West Riding) ; the other com- 
prising counties which are close to the metropolis, and including the 
metropolis, Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. The total 
cases of rabies were 176 ; of these, 166 were divided between the two 
areas named. That the disease might have been extirpated in the 
two groups of counties to which it was confined, is hardly a matter for 
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doubt ; but without the alarm eugendered by an extensive outbreak 
no restriction on the movement of dogs can be maintained, and we 
shall doubtless continue to repeat the system of checking the affec- 
tion, and allowing it to spread again as soon as the excitement is 
allayed. A repetition of the repressive measures is likely to be 
required soon, as rabies is steadily increasing in the metropolis and 
its vicinity, in the absence of any regulations.’ 

It may be observed tliat, in consequence of the restrictions im- 
posed in 1885, in which year there were twenty-five deaths in man- 
kind from hydrophobia in I^ondon alone, there were only nine in 

1886 ; but as the measures were only enforced for twelve months, in 

1887 rabies again became prevalent in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
497 cases being reported in that year. In 1888 restrictions were 
again resorted to, and the eases fell to 176 ; but in a brief space they 
were withdravrn, and the number of mad dogs reported jumped uj) to 
339 in 1889. In the metropolis, 330 dogs were killed by the police, 
and of these 123 were reported as rabiil ; while seven persons died 
in London from hydrophobia. 

In considering this disease, human beings and dogs are usually 
only taken into account, and certainly it is sufficiently serious for 
them ; but other creatures are also involved, and at times the loss 
among them is heavy. Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs are bitten 
by mad dogs, and sometimes perish from the effect in considerable 
numbers ; even deer do not escape, and we have had two instances 
in recent times in which herds wore nearly decimated — one in 
Eichmond Park, the other at Ickworth, in Essex. In France in 
1887, there were 2,5()7 labid dogs rejwted ; and 426 domestic 
animals of various species bitten by them, and valued at 4,000^., were 
destroyed or died because of the disease. 

Apart from the economical losses which rabies occasions, it must 
be looked at from a humanitarian and sanitary point of view ; and in 
this double asi)ect no disorder affecting animals possesses nearly so 
much interest or inq)ortance. Hydrophobia, as rabies is usually 
designated when it is transferred to man, is a most painful disease 
to those suffering from it, and most distressing to witness. Even 
when watching animals which an* affected with rabies, it is impos- 
sible to withhold ])ity and sympathy from them, because of their 
wretched condition; but the agonising symptoms exhibited by a 
human being, and especially if it be a child (as so often happens), make 
one feel that it would be better to be without dogs altogether rather 
than have our fellow-creatures exposed to such a terrible torture 
from which recovery is impossible, and the excruciating pangs of 
which medicine can do but little to alleviate. When witnessing a 
person dying from hydrophobia, one is inclined to sternly demand 
why mankind and animals should suffer and j^erish from it year after 
year, when it might, with trifling trouble and at a small sacrifice, be 
• K K 2 
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stamped out entirely, and with a little care kept out of our country 
for ever. 

There are three reasons for the existence of such a cruel and 
destructive disease in the United Kingdom: (1) A defective 
sanitary organisation for dealing with the contagious diseases of 
animals ; (2) Ignorance and apathy on the part of the public ; (3) A 
spurious sentiment of humanity with regard to dogs, which almost 
goes so far as to make these pseudo-humanitarians exclaim, ‘ Perish 
mankind and all other creatures, but spare (he dogs discomfort ! * 

The third reason is perhaps the most serious, if we may judge from 
the present agitation against muzzling dogs to prevent the spread of 
rabies ; as it prevents the adoption of those measures upon which 
the extinction of the disease deptmds And yet nothing could be 
more painfully ridicidous than this opposition to what is a most 
essential element in the suppression of an outbreak of this horrid 
disorder. In ancient Kgypt the cat was worshipped ; in inmleni 
England it is the deg. In Ken'^ington Town Hall on the 22nd of 
December, 188G, a dog-worshipper was not ashamed to assert that 
‘the dog is not only a noble and a beautiful animal, but he is 
immortal — nay, divine ! * Such a sentiment, on(‘ might venture to 
suggest, indicates a condition of mind bordering on in‘-anity. It 
certainly is gros>ly spurious humanity; for tho‘-e who oppose 
measures for combating rabies are not only the enemies of their 
own species, but also of the dog and other animals, all of which tliey 
appear to be willing to sacrifict* to a most dreadful death in order that 
they may indulge their se^fi*<h but erroneous whims. An animal of 
far more importance to mankind tlian the dog, tlie horse, is sub- 
jected to tlie gr^atot diH-omforlN, fatigue, and even torture, in order 
to serve us and minister to our pleasure«;, and yet his misfortunes 
receive little if any notice from the dog-worahippers. Jle is mutilated 
and deformt^d to meet the fashion ; a se\ert* bit is ])ut nito his mouth ; 
a gag in tlie form of a bearing-rein ib fastencMl on Ids Ijead ; his eyes 
are partially blindfolded; iron shoes are naih-d on his hoofs; his tail 
is chopped off to sueh an extent that for the remainder of ins life In* 
must be tortured to madness by flie'i; and lie is worked to the 
extremity of his strength to the last of his days — his toil and hard- 
ship increasing generally in proportion to hi'^ years— and yet with 
all this, those people who go into paroxysms of rage and threaten to 
turn out a <jovernment which dares to ordain that their pampered 
useless dogs shall wear an easy-fitting apparatus over the mouth, to 
prevent injury to people and canines at a critical time, have not a 
thought or a word for the greatest benefactor to man— the horse! 
On such people the resjionsibility for deaths from hydrtiphobia should 
surely be placed. To oppose the extinction of a disease which is 
dangerous to mankind should be considered a crime ; to do this when 
animals are concerned is tantamount to cruelty. 
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That rabies can be suppressed does not admit of a doubt. Its 
existence depends solely upon its contagious principle, and it cannot 
arise spontaneously i^er any conditions, any more than dogs them- 
selves can. Eighteen years ago, through being unable to trace the 
origin of a case of rabies which occurred under my personal observation 
at Kochester, Kent, I was of opinion that it might have a spontaneous 
origin ; and this opinion, 1 may state, was held at that time by 
several of the leading veterinarians on the Continent (Bouley in 
France, and Koll in Austria ), But soon afterwards, on a more careful 
consideration of its geographical extent, and the result of sanitary 
police measures in different countries, I arrived at the conclusion that 
its inainteniT-iiec was due to its contagium only, and that if this were 
destroyed there could be no more rabies or hydrophobia. This con elu- 
sion I have made known on every possible occasion. 

Jt may also be asserted, that though many kinds of creatures can 
become infected, and may infect each other, yet the dog is the 
original iiifcctor and the chief disseminat»)r, the dissemination 
being effected by inoculation, in nearly all ca^es by means of a bite. 
After inoculation, if it is to be effective, a variable period elaj^ses 
before the sign.> of di^ea^e manifest themselves ; this is the period of 
latimcy t»r incubation, and it may extend from a few weeks to many 
months, but in the great majority of ca^cs it does not go beyond six 
months, though there are some recorded in which it has been longer. 
Twelve months should cover all cases, and therefore if dogs could be 
prevented from biting for that period in this country, and no dogs 
were all<>Wfd to enter it from other infected countries, the contagion 
must perish for lack of renewal, and the scourge would be no more 
seen or felt. AVhat a blohsing to mankind, dogs, and other animals 
this would be ! h^ven the dog-wor&hippers might contrive to under- 
stand what a benetit it would confer upon their idol, if they would 
only consider the matter. Theie would then be no need for all those 
futile, because paitial and teinpnr.iry, measures which harass dog- 
owners and cause discomfoit to dogs, while they have to be repeated 
incessantly. Kor would man look with grave and deserved suspicion, 
even amounting to dreail, upnn a (le^oted animal companion which 
he at present allows to be exposed to the risks of infection that will 
perchance destroy them both. JSurcly a few mouths of inconvenience are 
ns nothing when compaied w ilh the advantages that would beobtiiined. 
Think of the children ainl adults who would be spared a torturing 
death in future years ! Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye cynophilists, and know that in the days to come 
dogs might bite and rend to their heart’s content without being sus- 
pected or accused of madness, or any doubt be cuteitained as to the 
innocuousness of their saliva. 

Such a consummation, devoutly to be wished, can be obtained 
by the enforcement for a^out twelve months of measures which 
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sensible and humane people would not consider by any means onerous, 
and are certainly far from injurious, or even very annoying, to dogs 
themselves. Such measures, however, should not be left to local 
authorities to devise or carry out as they might think fit, but be framed 
by, and strictly executed under the direction of the Government, 
so as to ensure uniformit 3 % regularity, and ])romptitude. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous, futile, or harassing than the present method 
of dealing with the disease, and it cannot be wondered at that angry 
2 >rotests are launched from every side against it . If a town, district, or 
county is infected, severe measures of repression are promulgated, and 
tlieir enforcement is attended to by the police; but the adjoining 
regions are exempted. Consequently, it happens that while in a town 
or village on the borders of the proelaimed area all dogs are ke])t 
rigidly muzzled and otherwi-sc ‘coerced,’ in anotlu'r town or village a 
few hundred yards away, but in another district or county, they are 
entirely free from restraint of any kind. Nay, it has happened 
recently that dogs in the ^letropolitan di^tiiet hav(‘ been jdaeed in 
rigid subjection, and their owners eK 2 )o^ed to juiiis and penalties 
should they neglect to comply with tin* ])olie»* orders, while in the 
City of London the dog^ \Nere at 2 )erfeet lieeriy ; and not long ago I 
was informed that (/ii (»ne side (*f the (ity of Dul'lin ilog** wer(‘ 
muzzled, and on the other ^ide tln^y were not. Thi" is making sani- 
tary police a harassing hurh-fpie. Mad do not lespect parisli or 
county boundaries, and when we knr>w that in their wandering lUs 
they have been known to tra\eHifty ami more miles, attacking people 
and animals as they trolled along, it neerl not hen matter for surjiriM* 
that rallies cannot ahva>s be eonfined to a certain region, or that 
l)eoi»le should complain of the u^eh*s^ haidship to which they are 
subjected. Wlien rabies i. rejjoited in a certain area, the sup2)res- 
sive measure^ ought to he applied ovit a wide siurounding zone, and 
directions for their ex< cut ion should emanate from a central authority 
acting for the rnited Kingdom. 

In this c(»untry we ha\e had anude exjieriimec of tie tardy or 
perfunctory manner in which Iwal au(h<n'ities, in many instances, 
deal with the disease, and it would apjiear that in France matters 
are no belter managc<l, but are perhaps c‘ven worse. From the last 
accessible re])ort of the Minister of Agriculture— that for 1887 — it 
would api)ear that in that year there was not a depaitment free from 
rabies, in each of tliiit^-one of these there were at least ten rabid 
dogs ; seventeen de])artmeiit s had more 1 ban ten and less than twenty ; 
twenty-six bad more than twenty and less Ilian fifty ; nine bad more 
than fiftyand lessthan JOO. In the Basses-PyivnecH there were 101, 
and in the Seine 042 ea'^es. In France, th** sanitary police measures 
applicable to rabies are liased fm thn-e iirincijiles : (1) The 
declaration of cases of rabies, which alone gives authority to seek 
for animals which have been hitt(‘n by mfyl dogs ; (2) The immediate 
destruction of all dogs and of all animals which have been so bitten ; 
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(3) The destruction of stray dogs, among which the malady is per- 
petuated. 

Unfortunately, observes the Minister, these measures are not 
always applied with the rigour which such a disease demands. The 
owners of dogs will not declare the existence of the malady so long 
as they can dispense with doing so, and there are scarcely any of 
them who would voluntarily destroy their dogs if they were bitten or 
worried by rabid ones ; the majority of them would rather shield 
their dogs from this capital measure, which is the most important of 
all those that have bec*n devised for dealing with the scourge. And 
neither do the agents of the authorities bring sufficient energy to 
bear in carrying out the sanitary prescriptions. The tribunals them- 
selves also contribute to fetter the action of the sanitary service by 
the extreme indulgence th(‘y manifest in the too rare instances in 
which delin([uents are brought before them. In none of the depart- 
ments is the order, which ])reM*ribes the slaughter of every dog not 
provided with a collar Ix-aring the address of its owner, effectively 
carried out. These are the reasons, he adds, why, among this 
wand»*ring dog ])oj>ulation without owners, homes, or supervision, 
rabi(‘s is incessantly rrvi\ilied; and they explain why every year 
witnesses an increa.^<* in the number of rabid dogs. The statistics of 
the ^>eine departinent are parth*ularly instructive in this respect. 
In lh83, 182 rabid dngs were reported ; in 1881 there were 301 ; in 
1885, 518 ; in 188(1, (iol ; in 1887, 644 ; and there were more than 
500 during the tirst «juar(er of 1888. But, he remarks, it would be 
a great injustic(* to liold (lie authorities ah me responsible for this 
state of afrair> ; on tin* contrary, a gri‘at .share of the responsibility 
rests with the j)u])lic, who, in consequence of an excessive tenderness 
for the canine s})(*cir.H, re.si-( the application of the most essential 
measures, and will only ;dlow the authorities to act when some acci- 
dent alarms them from the circumstances in which it occurs, or when 
some persons liavo become* victims to the (lis(‘ase. Then only are 
they moved, and every one calls out for energetic action ; but when- 
ever the recollection of such occurrences becomes effaced, the dangers 
are forgotten, and then protests are heard against the cruelty inflicted 
upon dogs by the precautionary measures. 

The Minister assert*' that the legislative measures and the regu- 
lations, if properly eiiforct il, are sufiicienl to ensure the extinction 
of rabies in a very f(*w years ; and he remarks that the reports from 
the departments of ^'ar anil Loiret furnish a startling i>roof of this, 
and amply demonstrate that there is no need for new Jaws. The 
considerable extension of rabies which took place in tlic department of 
the Var in 1884-5, was a memorable event. Then the Prefect showed 
energy, and the result was soon evident ; for in 1886 in the whole 
department there W’on* only six rabid dugs ; in 1887 there were but 
four, and it was not certain whether even these were diseased, as 
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there were afterwards no rabid animals in the .villages through which 
they passed, though thirty dogs, with which they had been in con- 
tact or were bitten by them, were destroyed as suspected. It might, 
therefore, be affirmed that rabies was extinguished in this department 
which it had kept in a state of terror for two years. In Loiret there 
were twenty cases of rabies during the first (|iiarterof 1887 ; but the 
public became alarmed, energetic measures were resorted to, and 
during the month of August there were only three mad dogs ; from 
that time until the end of the year only one dog wa^ killed. In the 
department of the Seine it was ordered that only dogs which were 
led or muzzled should be allowed in the ]»\iblic streets ; and during 
the whole time that this measure was maintained, the number of 
cases of rabies progressively diminished, but a recrudescence of the 
malady took place immediattdy on the order being rescinded. 

In every country in which rabies has prevaiU'd and in which the 
central authority has acted with energy, the disease has either been 
altogether extinguished or kept greatly in check ; in tlu* latter it has 
generally been introduced from without — an occurrence which 
continental states have great difficulty in guarding against. In 
Germany, for instance, it has been found inipo>sible to get rid of the 
malady, because it is continually being introiluced from adjacent 
countries — hrance, Austria, Poland, lh»llaiul, and Helgium. Yet in 
certain parts of Germany, v here stringent regulations are in force, 
the disease is either \ery rare or (juite unknosMi, where it was 
formerly very comnnai and de>truetive. In Px'ilin, for iuhtance, it 
is seldom seen, and in some provinces it ha-' almost disappeared, 
while in others again it has been ejuite (‘Xtingiiislicd. The informa- 
tion from the Grand J)uchy of Padeii i.s very instructive and reliable 
with regard to the .''Uppre>sion of the disea.se. It would ap]>ear that 
in 1888 theie were in the Duehy 311,277 d(»gs (of which 24,(I.>4 
wi*re males, and were females). The increase in the dog-lax 

which took ])laee in 187(i was intended to diminish the number of 
dogs; but the dirniiiuthai which follow<‘d dhl not continw fur long, 
and the number in time legained its old standaid. Owing, however, 
to the application of ligorons sanitary police ineasiire.s, the cases of 
rabies gradually decrea.‘*cd, ami .since 1884 it may be .‘•aid to have 
entirely dit>ap])carcd ; for thraigh in 1887 there was one case, it 
occurred in a dog which had been recently brought from Metz. 

The following table will show the re.sult of these ineasures up to 
1888. It may here he notrd that in a census of th(‘ domestic animals 
in Baden, made on the 3r(i of December, 1887, there were 28,303 dog.s 
(of which 20,832 were males, and 7,171 females). From 1878 to 
1881, there 'was a gradual dccna-e in the number, owing to the 
impo.silion of the higher tax ; but there wa.s a notable increase again 
from 1882 up to 1888— in one year ahme, from 1887 to 1888, it 
will be observed that there was an angim*i»tation of nearly 5,000. 
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lu proportion to tlic human pojuilation, it would appear that in 
1887 there wer(* 7,3(>d do^s for the communes containing 4,000 
people, and 20,038 for tht»se with less tlian 40,000 inhabitants. 
This eircuIn^tallce is wortliy of consideration in \iew of getting rid 
of the disease; for .in liaden, in order to pre\enl the propagation of 
rabies, which occuin so readily in large centres, the dog-tax was 
fixed at sixteen marks (sixteen shilling"; annually for each dog in 
triwns, while it was only eight marks in those localities containing 
less than 4,000 inhabitants. 

So that in this part of Germany rabies has been got rid of. It 
is the sanu* in Dcninark, wliere the last case ajipeared in the island 
of Fuhnen in 1884, and in it and in Sweden its extinction has been 
due to the rigid application of sanitary police measures. With 
regard to the latter country, Professor Lindquist, of the Stockholm 
Veterinary *School, wroti* to me last September in these terms : — 

For the last ten jo.ir*' ( tu 18^S; the history of rabui^ i ant in it n>f»>llows. 
In 1M7!) in (3(»thi*nhur}' one ilot; was allected, and in tlu* nortlurn jcirfs of Sweden 
tLfiplaud) nin(‘ dogs, oin- .sh<M‘p, ono cat, and peoj>ltM\ore ro|>ortotl ns attacked 
l)y It ; in JSM) M no cast's ; m lb^2 three 6u>]Jocled caM"- ; in J^^3-85 no cases ; 
in lb^(> the di'-eiU'O aiipcjired hy means of a doir niipoiled fioin St. l\*tcrsburg; 
i^b7-SvS no cu.ses. Tlie iiuportalimi of dogs from couiitnes in wliich i-abics is pre- 
valent iM foibidvlcn. When the di.scase appcur^ in Sweden, nihid dogs and iiniiiials 
bitten by tbcni aio killed, and in the ^ndiu^ often lolometn's fiom the place whei*© 
the malady occurs, muzzling of all dogs is enfoived for a period of 120 days after 
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the last caae. With regard to suspected animals tlint had bitten any person, tbe 
same regulations are carried out as are laid down in your remarkable work, liahies 
and Hydrophchia, 

The measures which have stamped out rabies in Norway, Sweden, 
Baden, and elsewhere, will extinguish it in the United Kingdom ; 
and the same measure which prevents its invading these countries 
will stop its reappearance here when it has once been got rid of. 

In a country in which the disease is prevalent, in order to stifle 
it three measures are necessar}' ; and to render them effective they 
must be rigorously and vigorously carried out. 

The first of these is muzzling all dogs for a period covering the 
extreme limit of the latent stage of the scourge. The muzzle has 
two most important advantages. In the first jilace, it jirevents dogs 
biting when at large, and so prevents fatal inoculation should they be 
infected. Its utility in this respect has been dem(>n^trated in every 
outbreak of rabies, and the arguments jiut forward against its employ- 
ment will not bear scrutiny when confronted with the facth accumu- 
lated in its favour. In tlu* second place, it affords a ready indication 
that a dog wearing it is cared for, and is not an ownerless wandering 
animal — one of the class that usually disseminates the contagion, and 
which should therefore be captured as suspected. J\ahid dogs usually 
escape from their homes, owing to a strange imimkse, and roam about 
the country; for this reason, in some parts of (lerinany tliedi'^ordcr is 
named the ‘ Wanderseucln*,' and in Illyria it i^ know n as " .steckIiiia,*or 
the escape disease. A well-fitting muzzle should caus(* no injury 
and very little inconvcni(‘nce to tlie d(»g wearing it. Horses disposed 
to bite have to wear muzzles, and no one seems to think it a hardship 
for them to do so ; i^ is a safely measure, and so is muzzling dogs in 
a country wliere rallies prevails. But to he absolutely effective in 
eradicating the disease, muzzles should he worn far bf*y<'nd the^ in- 
fected regions — indeed, universally in islands like our own ; and there 
should be no excejitioiis as to kinds of dogs b(*ing exempted when out 
of doors. Exemption has b<‘eii claimed, for instance, for sliepherds’ 
dogs, but 1 really can see no valid reason for such exclusion. In this 
I am supported by the letter of a farmer and grazier, which appeared 
in tbe Mark Lane Krjfves.^ for the 2nd of February (ff t he [irescot year. 
He writes : ‘ The fanners and graziers in Kent object very little 
to the (muzzling; order, the dogs do not mind the muzzle after the 
first, and a sheep dog in a g.md wire muzzle can do his work and 
bark as well as without one. t>f course, he cannot bite the animals, 
nor do I want him to.’ 

When rabies is suppressed, then the muzzle can be abolished. 

The second measure is almost as important as the first. All dogs 
over three months of age should be n*gistered and licensed, the 
licence being fixed at a comparatively high figure for pleasure or 
non-utility dogs. In connection with thijj, and as evidence that a 
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dog is licensed and registered, it should wear a collar with the owner’s 
name and address thereon, and have a special number or mark affixed 
thereto. 

The third measure is the destruction of all unlicensed and vagrant 
dogs. These are the animals which are really a source of damage 
and danger — damage to sheep-farms, and danger because of their 
spreading distemper and rabies. 

There are some minor or secondary measures which should receive 
attention, such as the destruction of animals bitten by rabid dogs, 
and which sliould be looked upon as suspected ; compulsory declara- 
tion of the existence of the disease ; the owners of dogs being held 
responsibh* for the damage these inflict, &c. 

A system of quarantine for imported dogs, unless it can be clearly 
shown that they come from non-infected countries, is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep those islands free from rabies. The history of the disease 
affords many instiineos of its introduction into countries in which it 
was entirely unknown, by infected dogs from regions in which it pre- 
vailed ; and thoro arc territories, such as Sweden and Xorway and 
our Australasian colonies, which arc ko})t free from it only by quaran- 
tine, Some yejir.s ago I was consulted by the Agent-General for New 
South Wales /'wdio acted under instructions from that country^, as to 
the best iniMsures to be adopted in order to keep our colonies in 
that hemisjdiere free from rabies, which would liave a most disastrous 
effect in them if once introduced. 1 recommended six months’ vigilant 
quarantine. This has been carefully enforced, a heavy penalty 
being imposed in case of evasion, ami tin* plague is still unknown ; 
one of Iht* strongest arguments against the ^pontanoity of the malady. 
To (‘xcliide it fnan our shores, a similar measure is necessary, but, 
owing to the close pnjximity of infected countries, the period of 
detention should In* longer. The importation of dogs into these 
islands is not a very urgent matter, and it is not at all unlikely that 
it would he no gre.il hanldiip f>r loss if lliey were altogether excluded, 
as is the case in Sweden, jit hast until the infected countries could be 
declared free from ii. 

1 have said nothing as to the preventive, or rather protective, 
treatment of rabies and hydro])hobia introduced by M. Pasteur, for the 
simple reason that wh<*n we might suppress the disease altogether in 
this country, it would seem worse than foolish to keep it always with 
us— with all its terrors, risk.^, and inconveniences — and have to, at the 
same time, cither send bitten persons (wo could not well send animals) 
to I’aris to be protectively inoculated, or to provide one or more ex- 
pensive establishmc'nts on this side of the Channel for this piurpose, 
in which rabbits mii^'t Ik* dying from the disorder every day all the 
y(‘ar round, in order that their spinal cords might be i»repared for 
inoculating some chance person who had been wounded by a mad or 
suspected dog. Such procedure would not look very sensible, or 
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even hnmape, so far as the rabbits were concerned at least . My opinion 
to this effect will be fonnd in an appendix to the Keport of the 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into M. 
Pasteur’s treatment of people bitten by mad dogs, of which Committee I 
was a member. Let us stamp out the disease entirely by the measures I 
have indicated, and keep it away from our country by the total exclusion 
or quarantine of dogs, and then there will be no occasion for panics, 
muzzles, or Pasteurian inoculation ; nor cause for sorrowful regret at 
the continued loss of human life from hydrophobia. This desire is 
urgently expressed no less in the interest of dogs than of mankind ; 
though I confess that I Aalue the welfare of my own species a great 
deal more than I do the li\e3 of cauinc", much as 1 consider and 
e,ven love these. 

CiEoiUti: Fleming 
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CAPITAL— THE MOTHER OF LABOUR. 

The first act of a new-born child is to draw a deep breath. In fact, 
it will never draw a deeper, inasmuch as the ])assages and chambers 
of the lungs, once <lis^ended w’ith air, do not empty themselves again ; 
it is only a fraction of their contents which passes in and out with 
the flow and the ebb of the respiratory tide. jVIechanically, this act 
of drawing breath, or inspiration, is of the same nature as that by 
which the handles of a bellows are separated, in order to fill the 
bellows with air ; and, in like manner, it involves that expenditure 
of energy which we call ex(‘rtion,or work, or labour. It is, therefore, 
no mere metaphor to say that man is destined to a life of toil; the 
work of respiration which lx*gan with his first breath ends only with 
his last 4 nor does one born in the purple get off with a lighter task 
than the child who fir>t sees light under a hedge. 

J low is it that tlic new-born infant i< enabled to perform this 
fiist instahiient of Iht* sentence of life-long labour which no man 
in.ay etcape ? Whatever else a child may be, in respect of this par- 
ticular (jucstion, it is a complicated piece of mechanism, built up 
out of materials su[)i)li(*d by its mother; and, in the course of such 
building-up, provided with a set of motors— the muscles. Each of 
these muscles contains a stock of substance capable of yielding 
energy under certain condition's, one of which is a change of state 
in the nerve fibres connected with it. The powder in a loaded gun 
is such anotluT stock of subrttance capable of yielding energy in con- 
sc<pieuce of a change of state in the mechanism of the lock, which 
intervenes between the finger of the man who pulls the trigger and 
the cartridge. If that change is brought about, the potential energy 
of the powder passi's suddenly into actual energy, and does the work 
of propelling the bullet. The powder, therefore, may be appropriately 
calh'd U'ork-stnff, not only because it is stuff which is easily made to 
yield work in the physical sense, but because a good deal of work in 
the economical sense has contributed to its production. Labour was 
necessary to collect, transport, and purify the raw sulphur and salt- 
petre ; to cut wood and convert it into powdered charcoal ; to mix 
these ingredients in the right proportions ; to give the mixture the 
proper grain, and so on. The powder once formed part of the stock, 
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or capital^ of a powder-maker ; and it is not only certain natural bodies 
which are collected and stored in the gunpowder, but the labour 
bestowed on the operations mentioned may be figuratively said to 
be incorporated in it. 

In principle, the work-stuff stored in the muscles of the new-born 
child is comparable to that stored in the gun-biirrel. The infant 
is launched into altogether new surroundings; and these operate 
through the mechanism of the nervous machinery, with the result 
that the potential energy of some of the work-stuff in the muscles 
which bring about inspiration is suddenly con\(*rted into actual 
energy; and this, operating through the mechanism of theresjuratory 
apparatus, gives rise to an act of inspiration. As the bullet is pro- 
jieUed by the ‘going off’ of the powder, so it might be said that the 
ribs are raised and the midriff depressed by the ‘going (»ff’of certain 
portions of muscular work-stuff. This work-stuff is ]>arf of a stock or 
capital of that commodity stored up in the cliild’s «)rgani'*m before 
birth, at the expense of the mother; and the mother has made good 
her expenditure by drawing upon the capital of food-stuffs which 
furnished her daily maintenance. 

Under these circumstances, it docN not appear to me to be o])en 
to doubt that the primary act of outward labour in the scries which 
necessarily accompany the life of man is d(‘i>cndent upon the ])re- 
existence of a stock of mat(Tial which is not only of us(* to him, but 
which is disposed m such a manner as to be utilisible with facility. 
And I further imagine that the propriety of the application of the 
term ‘capital ’to this stock of useful suKstance cannot l)c justly called 
in question ; inasmuch as it i'? easy to prove that the essential eon- 
stituents of the woik-stuff accumulated in the child's museles have 
merely been transferred from the store of food-stuffs, which every bwly 
admits to he capital, by means of the iiiatcnnil organi'^m to that of 
the child, in which they are again deposited to await use. Kvery 
subsequent act of labour, in like manner, invohes an cMjuivalent con- 
sumption of the child’s store of work-stuff — its vital capita) ; and one 
of the main objects of the process of breathing ih to get riiJ of some 
of the effects of that consumption. It follows, then, that, even if no 
other than the respiratory work were going on in th(* organism, the 
capital of work-stuff, which the child brought with it into the world, 
must sooner or later be used up, and th<‘ movements of breathing 
must come to an end ; just as the see-saw of the jiiston of a steam- 
engine stops when the coal in the fire])lace has burnt away. 

Milk, however, is a stock of materials which essentially consistB of 
savings from the food-stuffs supplied to the mother. And these savings 
are in such a physical and chemical condition tliat the' organism of 
the child can easily convert them into work-stuff. That is to say, 
by borrowing directly from the vital capital of the mother, indirectly 
from the store in the natural bodies accessible to her, it can make 
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good the loss of its own. The operation of borrowing, however, in- 
volves further work ; that is, the labour of sucking, which is a 
mechanical operation of much the same nature as breathing. The 
child thus pays for the capital it borrows in labour; but as the 
value in work-stuff of the milk obtained is very far greater than the 
value of that labour, estimated by the consumption of work-stuff it 
involves, the oj>e rat ion yields large profit to the infant. The overplus 
of food-stuff suffic(‘s to increase the child's capital of work-stuff ; and 
to supply not only the materials for the enlargement of the ‘ buildings 
and machinery ’ which is expressed by the child’s growth, but also the 
eiwrgy required to put all these materials together, and to carry 
them to their proper places. Thus, throughout the years of infancy, 
and so long thereafter as the youth or man is not thrown upon his 
own resources, he lives by consuming the vital capital provided by 
others. To use a terminology which is more common than appro- 
priate, whatever work he performs (and he does a good deal, if only 
in more locomotion) is unproductive. 

Let us now suppose the child come to man’s estate in the con- 
dition of a wandering savage, dependent for his food upon what he 
can pick uj) or catch, after the fashion of the Australian aborigines. It 
is plain that the place r)f mother, as the supplier of vital capital, is 
now taken by the fruits, seeds, and roots of plants and by various 
kinds of animals. It is they alone which contain stocks of those 
substances which can be converted within the man's organism into 
work-stuff ; and of the oth<*r matters, except air and water, required 
to sup])ly the constant consumi>tion of his capital and to keep his 
organic machinery g<*iug. In no way does the savage contribute to 
the j)r(Kluction of these substances. Whatever labour he bestows 
14)011 such vegetable and animal bodies, on the contrary, is devoted 
to their destruction ; and it is a mere matter of accident whether a 
little labour yields him a great deal — as in the case, for example, of 
a stranded whale ; or whether much labour yields next to nothing — 
as in times of long-continued drought. The savage, like the child, 
borrows the capital he needs, and, at any rate, intentionally does 
nothing towards re])ayment; it would plainly be an improper use of 
the word ‘ produce* ' to say that his labour in hunting for the roots, 
or the fruits, or the eggs, or the grubs and snakes, which he finds and 
eats, ‘produces ' or contributes to ‘ produce ’ them. The same thing 
is true of more advanced tribes, who are still merely hunters, such 
as the Esquimaux. They may expend more labour and skill ; but it 
is spent in destruction. 

When we pass from these to men who lead a purely pastoral life, 
like the South American Gauchos, or some Asiatic nomads, there is 
an important change. Let us suppose the owmer of a flock of sheep 
to live on the milk, cheese and flesh which they yield. It is obvious 
that the flock stands to him in the economic relation of the mother 
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to the child, inasmuch as it supplies him with food-stufTs competent 
to make good the daily and hourly losses of his capital of work-stuff. 
If we imagine our sheep-owner to have access to extensive pastures 
and to be troubled neither by predacious animals nor by rival 
shepherds, the performance of his pastoral functions will hardly 
involve the expenditure of any more labour than is needful to provide 
him with the exercise required to maintain health. And this is 
true, even if we take into account the trouble originally devoted 
to the domestication of the sheep. It surely would be a most 
singular pretension for the shepherd to talk of the flock as the ‘ pro- 
duce’ of his labour in any but a very limited sense. In truth, his 
labour would have been a mere accessory of production of very little 
consequence. Under the circumstances supposed, a ram and some 
ewes, left to themselves for a few years, would j)robably generate as 
large a flock ; and the sui>erailded labour of the shepherd would 
have little more effect upon their production than upon that 
of the blackberries on the bushes about the pastures. For the most 
part the increment would be thoroughly unearned ; and, if it is 
a rule of absolute political ethics that owners have no claim upon 
‘ betterment ’ brought about independently of their own labour, 
then the shepherd would have no claim to at least nine-tenths of 
the increase of the flock. 

But if the shepherd has no real claim to the title of ‘producer,* 
who has ? Are the rams and ewes the true ‘ producers * ? Certainly 
their title is better if, bonowiiig from the old terminology of chemis- 
try, they only claim to be regarded as the ‘proximate princi])les* of 
production. And yet, if strict justice is to be dispensed, even they 
are to be regarded rather as ccdleclors and distiibutors than as ‘pro- 
ducers.’ For all that they really do is to collect, slightly modify and 
render easily accessible, tlie \ital capital which already exists in^the 
green herbs on which they feed, hut in such a form as to be practically 
out of the reacli of mau. 

Thus, from an economic ])oint of view, the sheep are more com- 
parable to confectioners than to producerr. The usc‘fulness of biscuit 
lies in the raw flour of which it is made ; but raw flour does not 
answer as an article of human diet, and biscuit does. So the useful- 
ness of mutton lies mainly in certain chemical compounds which it 
contains : the sheep gets them out of grass ; we cannot live on grass, 
but we can on mutton. 

Now, herbaceous and all other green i^lants stand alone among 
terrestrial natural bodies, in so far as, under (lie influence of light, 
they possess the power to build up, out of the mere mineral com- 
ponents of the globe, those substances which in (he animal organism 
are utilised as work-stuff. They are the sole producers of that vital 
capital which we have seen to be the necessary antecedent of every 
act of labour. Every green plant is a laboratory in which, so long 
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as the sun shines upon it, materials furnished by the mineral world, 
gases, water, saline compounds, are worked up into those food -stuffs 
without which animal life cannot be carried on. And since, ux3 to 
tjRe ])resent time, synthetic chemistry has not advanced so far as 
to achieve this feat, the plant may be said to be the only living 
worker whoso labour diroolly results in the production of that vital 
capital which is the necessary antecedent of human labour. Nor is 
this statement a paradox involving j>erpetual motion, because the 
energy by which the plant does its work is supplied by the sun 
— the primordial cai)itali''t so far as we are concerned. But it 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon th(‘ mind that sunshine, air, 
water, the be^t soil that i.^ to be found on the surface of the earth, 
might co-exi-'t ; yet withrmt jdant*', there is no known agency com- 
])etent to generate the so-called ‘protein compounds,’ by which alone 
animal life can be permanently supported. And not only are plants 
thus e^'.sential ; hut, in re-s])cct of particular kinds of animals, they 
must be* plants of a particular nature. If tliere were no* terrestrial 
])lant< but, say, cypresses and mo^^e^, pa-toral and agricultural life 
would he alike impossible ; indeed, it i'* dithcult to imagine the pos- 
sibility of the exMence of any large aiiimil, a*? the labour required 
to get at a SLifhciency of the store of food-stuffs, contained in such 
plant*, these, could hardly extract from them an equivalent for 
the waste iinolved in that exjrenditure of work. 

We are compact of dust and air ; from that we set out, and to 
that com[»le\ion must we come at last. The plant either directly, or 
by some animal interm(*diary, lends us the capital which enables us 
to carry on the business of life, as we flit through the upper world, 
from the one term of our journey to the other. Popularly, no doubt, 
it is permissible to speak of the soil as a ‘ producer,' just as we may 
talk of the daily movement of the sun. But, as I have already re- 
marked, propositions which are to bear any deductive strain that may 
be put upon them must run the risk of seeming pedantic, rather 
than that of being inaccurate. And tlie statement that land, in the 
sense of cultivable soil, is a producer, or eNen one of the essentials 
of economic production, i^ anything but accurate. The process of 
water-culture, in which a plant is not ‘ planted ’ in any soil, but is 
merely supported in water containing in solution the mineral in- 
gredients essential to that plant, is now thoroughly understood ; and, 
if it were worth while, a crop yielding abundant food-stufls could be 
raised on an acre of fresh water, no less than on an acre of dry land. 
In the Arctic regions, again, land has nothing to do with ‘ produc- 
tion ’ in the social economy of the Esquimaux, who live on seals and 
other marine animals ; and might, like Proteus, shepherd the flocks 
of Poseidon if they had a mind for pastoral life. But the seals and 
the bears arc dependent on other inhabitants of the sea, until, some- 
where in the series, we come to the minute green plants which float 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 157.* L L 
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in the ocean, and are the real ‘ producers ’ by which the whole of its 
vast animal population is supported.* 

Thus, when we find set forth as an ‘ absolute ’ truth the statement 
that the essential factors in economic production are land, capital and 
labour — when this is offered as an axiom whence all sorts of other 
important truths may be deduced — it is needful to remember that the 
assertion is true only with a qualification. T Undoubtedly ‘vital 
capital ’ is essential ; for, as we have seen, no human work can be done 
unless it exi.^ts, not even that inti*rnal work of the body which is 
necessary to i)assive life. Hut, with respect to labour (that is, human 
labour)! hope to have left nc» doubt on the reader’s mind that, in re- 
gard to production, the importance* of human labour may be so 
small as to be almost a vanishing quantit;'. Moreover, it is certain 
that there is no aj»proxiniation to a fixed ratio between the ex- 
penditure of labour and the production of tliat vitiil ea]iital which is 
the foundation of all wealth. For, suppo'-e that we introduce into 
our suppo>ititi<)U^ pastoral paradi-^e bea-t^ of jney aud rival shep- 
herds, the amount of labour thrown U])oii the sheei)-owner may in- 
crease almost indefinitely, and its importance as a condition <»f produc- 
tion may be enormously augmented, while the quantity of )>roduee 
remains stationary. (’omi>are for a moment the unimiiorlance of the 
shepherd’s labour, under tin* circumstancf s first defiiu‘d, with its 
indispensability in countri«*s in which tin* water for the sheep has to 
be drawn from deep well^, or in which the flock has to be defended 
from wolves or from human depredator'^. As to land, it has been 
shown that, except as atlordiiig mere room and standing ground, 
the importance of land, gi<*at as it may he, is secondary. The (me 
thing needful for economic ]»rcKluction is the green plant, as the 
sole producer of vital capital from natural inorganic bodies. Men 
might exist without labour (in the ordinary sense) and without land ; 
without plants, they must inevitably perish. 

That which is true of the jmrely pastoral (‘oudition is fortiori 
true of the j)urely agricultural condition, in which th(‘ existence of 
the cultivator is directly dependent on the production of vital capital 
by the plants which he cultivates. Here, again, the condition pre- 
cedent of the work of each year is vital capital. Suppose that a man 
lives exclusively uj^n the plants which he cultivates. It is obvious 
that he must havefood-stuffs to live upon, while he prepares the soil 

■ In some remarkable passaf^c's of the lUttany of Sir Jfimen IIoss’h Antarctic voyage, 
which took place lialf a centaryago. Sir Joseph Jlooker demonstrated the (Icpcnclenco 
of the animal life of the sea aiMxi the minute, indeed microscopic, plants which float 
in it : a marvellous example of what may l)c done by water-culture. One might in- 
dnlgo in dreams of cultivating and improving diatoms, until the domesticated bore 
the same relation to the wild forms, as cauliflow'crs to the primitive Jfrastitfa vleracea^ 
without passing b(*yond the limits of fair scientific speculation. 

^ It is a pity that we have no word tliat signifies plant-caltorc exclusively. But 
for the moment I may restrict agricnlf iirc to tliat, scri«^f. 
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for sowing and throughout the period which elapses between this and 
harvest. These food-stuffs must be yielded by the stock remaining 
over from fanner crops. The result is the same as before — the 
pre-existence of vital capital is the necessary antecedent of labour. 
Moreover, the amount of labour which contributes, as an accessory 
condition, to the production f>f the crop varies as widely in the ca«e 
of plant-raising as in that r>f cattle-niihing. With favourable soil, 
climate, and other conditions it may be very small, with unfavourable 
very great, for the same revenue or yield of food-stuffs. 

Thus, 1 do not think it is possible to dispute the following pro- 
position : the existence of any man, or of any number of men, whether 
organised into a polity or not, depends on the production of food- 
stuffs (that is, vital capital) readily accessible to iniin, either directly 
(►r indirectly, by plants, lint it follows that the number of men 
who can exi^t, say h)r one year, on any given area of land, taken 
by itself, depends ujmn the <juantity of food-stuffs produced by such 
plants growing on the area in one year. If o is that quantity, and h 

the minimum of fr)d-<tu1f*< required fn* each man, = ;>.tlie maxi- 

iiium number of men who can exh'-t on the area. Now the amount 
of pri)duction (Oj liijiite<l by tbe extent of area occupied; by the 
(juautity of sunshine wlihh falN uiK>u the area; by the range and 
distribution of tem])eraf ure ; by the force of the winds; by the 
<uj)ply of Water; by tlie com])0>-ition and the phy>ical characters 
<if the soil ; by animal an<l veg**table eonqxditors and destroyer?. Tbe 
labour of man neither doe^, nor can, produce vital capital ; all that 
it can do is to nnulify, favourably or unfavourably, tlie conditions of 
its production. The mo's! important of these — namely, sunshine, 
range of daily an»l nightly temperature, wind — are practically out of 
inenV reach.*’ On tlie other hand, the siipidy of water, the jthysical 
and chemical qualities of the soil, and tbe inllueiices of competitors 
and destroyers, can often, though by no means always, Jbe largely 
affected by labour and skill. And there is no harm in calling the 
effect of such labour ‘production,’ if it is clearly understood that 
‘ production ’ in this sense is a very different thing from tbe ‘ pro- 
duction ’ of food-stuffs by a plant. 

We have been dealing hitherto with suppositions the materials of 
which are furnished l)y everyday experience, not with mere a priori 
assumptions. Our hypothetical solitary shepherd with his flock, or 
the solitary farmer with bis grain field, are mere bits of such ex- 
perience, cut out, as it were, for easy study. Still borrowing from 

J do not forjTot electric greenhouses and Ijot houses, and tho various 

inoilcs of affording bhclter against violent winds : bul in rcjnnl to production of food- 
stuffs on tho largt' scale they may be ncgloctotl. Kveii if synthetic chemistry should 
effect the construct ion of protoid<«, the Laboratory will hardly enter into oompotition 
with the Farm within any time which the present generation need trouble itself about. 

L L 2 
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daily experience, let us suppose that either sheep-owner or farmer, 
for any reason that may be imagined, desires the help of one or more 
other men ; and that, in exchange for their labour, he offers so many 
sheep, or quarts of milk, or pounds of cheese, or so many measures 
of grain, for a year’> service. 1 fail to discover any a jfviorl ‘ rights 
of labour ’ in virtue of which these* men may insist on being employed, 
if they are not wanted. But, on the other hand, I think it is clear 
that tiiere is only one condition upon which the personh to whom the 
offer of these ‘ wages ’ is made can accept it ; and that is that the things 
offered in exchange for a years work shall contain at least as mucli 
vital capital as a man uses up in doing the year’s work. For no rational 
man could knowingly and willingly accept conditions which necessarily 
involve starvation. Tlierefore then is an irreducible minimum of 
wages ; it is such an amount of vital cai>ital as sufiicM\s to replace the 
inevitable consumption of the person hired. Now, surely, it is beyond 
a doubt that these wages, whether at or above the irreducible mini- 
mum, are paid out of the cajutal disj^)sable after the wants of the 
owner of the flock or of the crop of grain are satisfied ; and, from 
what has been said already, it follows that there is a limit to the 
number of men, whether hired, or brought in in any other way, who 
can be maintained by the sheep-owner or land-owner out of his own 
resources. Since no amount of labour can produce an ounce of food- 
stuff beyond the maximum producible by a limited number of ]>Iant8, 
under the most favourable circumstances in regard to those (condi- 
tions which are not affected by lalx)ur, it follows that, if the 
number of men to be fed increases indefinitely, a time must come 
when some will have to starve. That is tlie essence of the so-called 
Malthusian doctrine ; and it is u truth wliich, to my mind, is as plain 
as the general jiroposition that a quantity which constantly increases 
will, some time or other, exceed any greater quantity the amWnt of 
which is fixed. 

The (pregoing considerations leave no doubt about the funda- 
mental condition of the existence of any i)olity, or organised 
society of men, either in a purely pastoral or purely agricultural 
state, or in any mixture of both states. It must] possess a store 
of vital capital to start with, and the means of repairing the con- 
sumption of that capital which takes place as a consequence of the 
work of the members of the society. And, if the polity occuiues a 
completely isolated area of ilie earth’s surface, the numerical strength 
of that polity can never exceed the quotient of the maximum 
quantity of food- stuffs producible by the green plants on that area, in 
each year, divided by the quantity necessary for the maintenance of 
each person during the year. But, there is a third mode of existence 
IK>ssible to a polity ; it may, conceivably, be neither purely imstoral 
nor purely agricultural, but jmrely manufacturing. I^et us suppose 
three islands, like Gran Canaria, Ten^iffe and I^anzerote, in the 
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Canaries, to be quite cut ofiF from the rest of the world. Let Gran 
Canaria be inhabited by gniin-raisers, Teneriffe by cattle-breeders ; 
while the population of Lanzerote (which we may suppose to be 
utterly barren) consists of carpenters, woollen manufacturers and 
shoemakers.. Then the facts of daily experience teach us that the 
people of Lanzerote could never have existed unless they came to 
the island provided with a sto('k of food-stuflfs ; and that they could not 
(‘onlinue to exist, unless that stock, as it was consumed, was made 
up by contributions from the vital capital of either Gran Canaria, or 
Teneriffe, or both. ^Moreover, the carj^imters of Ijiinzerote could do 
nothing, nnh‘ss they were provided with wood from the other 
islands; nor could the wool spinners and weavers or the shoe- 
makers worlc without wool and skins from the same sources. The 
wood and the wool and the skins are, in fact, the capital without which 
their work as manufacturers in their respective trades is impossible 
-- so that the vital and other capital supplied by Gran Canaria and 
Teneriffe is most indubitably the necessary antecedent of the industrial 
labour of T^anzerote. It is perfectly true that by the time the wood, 
the wool, and the skins reached Lanzerote a good deal of labour in 
cutting, shearing, skinning, transport, and so on, would have been 
siKUit ui>on them. lint this does not alter the fact that the only 
‘inoduction ’ which !•>. e-"'ential to the existence of the population of 
Teneriffe and (Jran Canaria is that effected by the green plants in 
both i'-land^ ; and that all the labour spent upon the raw produce 
useful in manufacture, directly or indirectly yielded by them — by 
the inhabitant •«. of these islands — and by those of lanzerote into the 
bargain -will not ]»rovide one solitary J„anzerotian with a dinner, 
unless the T('nerifH<ins and Canariotes happen to want his goods audio 
be willing to give .some of their vital <'apital in exchange for them. 

Cnder the circumstances defined, if Teneriffe and Gran Canaria 
disappeared, or if their inhabitants ceased to care for carpentry, 
clothing, or shoes, the people of Lanzerote must starve. But if they 
wish to buy, then the Lanzerotians, by ‘cultivating’ the buyers, 
indirectly favour the cultivation of the produce of those buyers. 

Thus, if the que.stion is asked whether the labour employed in 
manufacture in I^anzerote is ‘ productive ’ or ‘unproductive,’ there 
can be only one re])ly. If anybody will exchange vital capital, or 
that which can be exchanged for vital capital, for Lanzerote goods, it 
is productive ; if not, it is unproductive. 

In the case of the manufacturer, the dependence of laljour upon 
capital is still’more intimate than in that of the herdsman or agricul- 
turist. When the latter are once started they can go on, without 
troubling themselves about the existence of any other people. 
But the manufacturer depends on pre-existing capital, not only at 
the beginning, but at the end of his operations. However great the 
expenditure of his labour apd of his skill, the result, for the purpose 
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of maintaining his existence, is just the same as if he had done nothings 
unless there is a customer able and willing to exchange food stuffs for 
that which his labour and skill have achieved. 

There is another point concerning which it is very necessary 
to have clear ideas. Suppose a carpenter in Lanzerote to be engaged 
in making chests of drawers. Let us suppose that a, the timber, and 
?>, the grain and meat needful for the man’s sustenance until ho can 
finish a chest of drawers, have to be paid for by that chest. Then 
the capital with which he starts is represented by a + h. He could 
not start at all unless he had it ; day by day, he must destroy 
more or le^5 of the substance and of the general adaptability of a in 
order to work it up into the special forms needed to constitute the 
chest of drawers ; and, day by day, he must use up at least so much 
of b as will replace hi.** losh of vital capital by the work of that 
day. Suppose it takes the carpenter and his workmen ten days to 
saw up the timber, to plane the boards, and to give them the shape 
and size proi»er for the various parts of the chest of drawe^^. And 
supjjose that he then offers hi*-! heap of boarrlti to the advancer of 
0 + 5 as an ciiui\alent for the wood + ten days' supply of \ital 
capital ? The latter will surely say : ‘ Xo. I did not ask for a heap 
of boards. I asked for a chest of drawers. Up to this time, so far 
as I am concerned, you have done nothing and are as much in my 
debt as ever.' And if the carpenter maintained that he had ‘virtu- 
ally' created two-t birds of a chest of drawers, inasmuch as it would 
take only five days more to put together the pieces of wood, and 
that the heap of boards ought to be accepted as the equivalent of 
two-thirds of his debt, I am afraid the creditor would regard him as 
little better than an impudent swindler. It obviously makes no sort 
of difference whether the Canariote or Teneriffian buyer advanced the 
wood and the food-stuffs, on which the carpenter had to maintain 
himself ; or whether the carpenter had a stock of both, the consump- 
tion of which must be recoui)ed by the exchange of a chest of 
drawers for a fresh supply. In the latter case, it is even less 
doubtful that, if the carpenter offered his boards to the man who 
wanted a chest of drawers, the latter would laugh in his face. And 
if he took the chest of drawers for himself, then so much of his vital 
capital would be sunk in it past recoveiy. Again, the jiayment of 
goods in a lump, for the chest of drawers, comes to the same thing 
as the payment of daily wages for the fifteen days that the carpenter 
was occupied in making it. If, at the end of each day, the caipenter 
chose to say to himself ‘ I have “ virtually ” created, by my day’s 
labour, a fifteenth of what I shall get for the chest of drawers — there- 
fore my wages are the produce of my day’s lab(»ur ’ — there is no great 
harm in such metaphorical speech, so long as the poor man does 
not delude himself into the supi>osition that it represents the exact 
truth. ‘ Virtually' is apt* to cover njore intellectual sins than 
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* charity ’ docs moral delicts. After what has been said, it '^urely 
must be jilain enough that each day’s work has involved the con- 
sumption of the carpenter’s vital capita], and the fashioning of his 
timber, at the expense of more or less consumption of those forms of 
capital. Whether the a 4- 6 to be exchanged for the chest has been * 
advanced as a loau, or iii paid daily or weekly as or, at some 

later time, as tlie pnee of a finished commodity — the essential ele- 
ment of the transaction, and the only essential element, is, that it 
must, at least, effect the replacement of the vital capital consumed. 
Neither hoanh nor chest of drawers are eatable ; and, so far from 
the < arpent(*r having produced the essential part of his wages by 
each day's labour, he has merely wasted that labour, unless somebody 
who happens to want a chest of drawer^ offers to exchange vital 
cai>ital, or something that can procure it, equivalent to the amount 
consum(‘d during the process of manufacture.' 

That it should be neee-sary, at this time of day, to set forth such 
elementary truths as these may well seem strange ; but no one who 
consults that inter'*^ting museum of political delu^ions, a nc/ 

PfHn'fi/. some of the trea*'Uies of which 1 have already brought to 
light, will doubt the fact, if he be^tt»^^^ proj)er attention upon the 
first book of that >^idely-read W(»ik. At page 1.3 it i^ thus written: 

Till? 1 diall iiul»a\«)in to : that instead of being 

diawti from caiutal, ai«>, in leithtx , diii\Mi (i mi tie podiut of the labour for hick 
the} uii pai i 

Again at page IS : 

In (Mei'} « usie in ^^hlc•ll Itiboui i" e\i hanged for commodities, production really 
precedes cnjo^iutMit . . . me the earnings — tiiat is to say, the makings — of 

labour not the ad>nnces of capital. 

And the proposition which the author endeavours to disprove is 
the hitherto genemlly accepted doctrine 

that labour is lunintaiued and paid out of existing capital, before the product which 
constitutes tile ultimate object is seemed (p. 10), 

The doctrine respecting the relation of capital and wages, which 
is thus opposed in Progretts and Poverigy is that illustrated in the 
foregoing pages ; the truth of which, I conceive, must be plain to 
anyone who has apprehended the very simple arguments by which I 
have endeavoured to demonstrate it. One conclusion or the other 
must be hopt'lessly wrong ; and, even at the cost of going once more 
over some of the ground traversed in this and my last paper, I pro- 
pose to show that the error lies with Progri\s8 and Poverty; in 
which work, so far as political science is concerned, the poverty is, 
to my eye, much more apparent than the progress. 

To begin at the beginning. The author propounds a definition 
* iSeo the further discui>biuu id this hui)jeot below, page C.^0. 
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of wealth : ‘ Nothing which nature supplies to man without his labour 
is wealth ’ (p. 28). SVealth consists of ‘ natural substances or products 
which liave been adapted by human labour to human use or gratifi- 
cation, their value depending upon the amount of labour which, upon 
the average, would be rccpiired to produce things of like kind ’ (p. 27). 
The following examples of wealth are given : — 

cat tit', tools, mncliiuery, nirricultural and iniin-ral product'-, uniiiufiictun*d 
g’oods, ships, wngproiis, furuiture, and tlit* like q>- i*7). 

I take it that native metals, coal and brick clay, are ‘mineral pro- 
ducts*; and I quite believe that they are properly termed ‘wealth.’ 
But when a seam of coal cro\>s out at the surface, and lumps of coal 
are^to be had for the picking up ; or when native copj^er lies about 
in nuggets, or when brick clay forms a ^u}>erticial stratum, it appears 
tome that these things are sujqdied t(», nay almost thrust upon, man 
without his labour. According to the definition, thert'fore, they are 
not ‘wealth.’ According to the enumeration, however, they are 
‘wealth a tolerably fair specimen of a contradiction iti terms. Or 
does ProgresR and Poreriy really su^ge^t that a eoal seam whicl) 
crops out at the surface is not wealth ; but tliat if somebody br(*aks 
off a piece and carries it aw'uy, the l)e>towal of this amount of labour 
upon that particular lump makes it wealth ; while the rest reinuius 
‘not wealth ’? The notion that the value of a thing ])ears any neces- 
sary relation to the amount of labour (averag<* or otherwise) bestowed 
upon it, is a fallacy’ which needs no further refutation than it has 
already received. The avi'rage ainf)unt of labour bestowed upon 
warming-pans confers no value upon them in the eyes of aCiold-tbast 
negro; nor would an Bsquimaux gi\e a slice of blubber for the most 
elaborate of ice-machines. 

So much for the doctrine of Progrens tfnd PovHVig touching the 
nature of wealth. us now consider its teachings resi)ecting capital, 

as wealth or a part of wealth. Adam Smith’s definition ‘that part of 
a man’s stock which he ex])Pcts to yield him a re\(‘nue is called his 
capital’ is quoted witli approval (p. 32); elsewhere capital is said to 
be that part of wealth ‘which is devoted to the aid of production * 
(p. 28) ; and yet again if i** said to be 

irealfh in vuur)*f ui:ibrBlundin;r cxdiango to incliKlr. not mertl}' the 

passing from hand to liaixl, hot aU» siu h lr.inf«mii1atir)ns ns occur when the repro- 
ductive or tnwfiformijig forcen of iiafiin* are ulilh-ed for tlic increase of wealth (p.‘t2). 

But if too much pondering ovr'r th<* possible sen^ps and scope of 
these definitions should weary the reader, he will be relieved by the 
following acknowledgment : — 

Nor is the definition of capital I have eugpested of any importance (p. 33). 


‘ The italics arc the auth^r*H. 
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The author informs us, in fact, that he is ‘ not writing a text- 
book,’ thereby intimating his opinion that it is less important to be 
clear and accurate when you are trying to bring about a political revo- 
lution than when a merely academic interest attaches to the subject 
treated. Bui he is not busy about anything so serious as a text-book ; 
no, he ‘is only attempting to discover the laws which control a great 
social problem ’ — a mode of <»xpression which indicates perhaps the 
high-water mark of intellectual muddlement. I have heard, in my 
lime, of Maws’ wliicli control other Maw's;’ but this is the first 
occasion on whieli ‘ law^ * which ‘ control a problem ’ have come under 
my notice. Even the (li‘^<|uisitions ‘ of those flabby writers who have 
burdened the press and darkened counsel hy numerous volumes 
wliicli are dubbed political <*conomy ’ (p. 28) could hardly furnish 
their critics with a finer specimen of that whii'h a hero of the Dn^^ciad^ 
by the one flash of genius recorded of him, called ‘clotted nonsense.’ 

I'oubtless it is a sign of giace that the author of these deflni- 
tions should attach no importance to any of them ; but since, un- 
fortunately, hi> whole argument turns upon the tacit assumption 
that they are important, 1 may not pass them over so lightly. The 
third I give up. Wliy anything should be capital when it is ‘in course 
of exchange,’ and not be capital under other circumstances, passes my 
understanding. We are 1 old that ‘ that )>art of a farmer's crop held for 
sale or for seed, or to feed his help, in part payment of wages, would 
he accounted capital ; that held for the care of his family w'ould not 
be ’ (p. 31 ). Jhit I fail to di'^eover any grouml of rea«Jon or authonty 
for the <loctrine that it is only w'hen a crop is about to be sold, or sown, 
or given as wages, that it may be called capital. On the contrary, 
whether we consider custom or rea-^ou, so much of it ns is stored away 
in ricks and barns during harvest, and remains there to be used in any 
of these ways months or years afterwards, is customarily and rightly 
termed capital. Surely, the meaning of the clumsy phrase that capital 
is ‘ wealth in the course of t xchange ’ mu>t be that it is ‘ wealth capable 
of being exchanged ' agaiiiht labour or anything else. That, in fact, 
is file equivalent of the second definition, that capital is ‘ that part of 
wealth which is devoted to the aid of i»roduction.’ Obviously, if you 
possess that for which men will give labour, you can aid production 
by means of that labour. And, again, it agrees with the first definition 
(borrowed from Adam Smith) that capital is ‘that part of a man's stock 
which he expects to yield him a revenue.’ For a revenue is both 
etymologically and in sense a ‘ return.’ A man gives liis labour in 
sowing grain, or in tending cattle, because he expects a * return' — a 
‘ revenue * —in the shape of the increase of the grain or of the herd ; 
and also, in the latter case, in the shape of their labour and manure 
which ‘ aid the production ’ of such increase. The grain and cattle 
of which he is possessed immediately after harvest is his capital ; and 
his revenue for the twelvemonth, until the next harvest, is the surplus 
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of grain and cattle over and above the amount with which he started. 
This is disposable for any purpose for which he may desire to use it^ 
leaving him just as well otf as he was at the beginning of the year. 
Whether the man keeps the surplus gmin for sowing more land, and 
the surplus cattle for occupying more pasture ; whether he exchanges 
them for other commodities, such as the use of the land (as rent) ; or 
labour (as wages') ; or whether he feeds himself and his family, in no 
way alters their natuie as re\enue, or affects the fact that this ie\enue 
is merely disposable capital. 

That (even apart from etymology) cattle are tyi)ical examples of 
capital cannot be denied {P ro; f reties and Porertif, p. 2,3); and if we 
seek for that particular quality of cattle which makes them ‘ capital,' 
neither has the author of Prof^fress and Ponerhf supplied, nor is any 
one else very likely to supply, a Iwtter account of the matter than Adam 
Smith has done. Cattle are ‘ capital' because they aie ‘stock which 
yields revenue.’ That is to say, they afford to ihcii owner a supply 
of that which he desires to possess. And, in this particular ease, the 
‘ revenue * is not only desirable, but of suprenu' iinjkortance, inasmuch 

it is capable of maintaining human life. The herd yields a revenue 
of food-stuffs as milk and meat ; a levcnue of skins ; a revenue of 
manure ; a revenue of labour ; a re\enue of exchangeable commodities 
in the shape of these things, as well as in that of live cattle. In 
each and all of these capaciticN cattle are capital; and, conversely, 
things which po>&esa. any or all of the^c* capacities are capital. 

Therefore what we find at page 25 of Pnn/re^s and Pocrrtfj must 
be regarded as a welcome lapse into deal ness of a])prehcnsion - 

A feitilt^ tidcl, a ricli \e‘iii ol ore, a stn am which power, may 

ghe tho posse S'-oi ad^ aiitnpres c<(m\al* iit to the -n of capital , but to cla^d 

such tiling'' capital wmlil h to put .in end to tlie distinclioa between land and 
capital. 

Just so. But th(' fatal truth is that thc'^e things are capital; 
and that there really is no fundamental distinction between 
land and capital. Is it denied that a fertile^ fiedd, a rich vein, 
of ore, or a falling stn*am, may form jiart of a man's stock, and 
that, if they do, they are cu]»able of yiedding rc‘venue? Will not 
somebody pay a share of the* produce in kind, or in money, for the 
privilege of cultivating the first ; royalties for that of working 
the second ; and a like eciuivalc'nt for that of erecting a mill on 
the third ? In what sense, then, are these things less ‘ capital * than 
the buildings and tools wdiich on page 27 of Profji'ess and Poverty are 
admitted to be capital ? Is it not plain that if these things confer 
* advantages equivalent to the possession of capital,’ and if the ‘ ad van 
tage ’ of capital is nothing but the yielding of revenue, then the 
denial that they are capital is merely a roundabout way of self-con- 
tradiction V 
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All this confused talk about capital, however, is lucidity itself 
compared with the exposition of the remarkable thesis, ‘ Wages not 
drawn from capital, but produced by labour,’ which occupies the third 
chapter of Progress a ad Pooe^'iy, 

If, f(»r instance, I de\otf my labouv to gatlierin^'- hiixls’ eggs or picking \\ild 
berries, the eggs or berries I thus get ar(‘ my wages. Surely no one will contend 
that, ill '^ncb n cn«e, waire^ are diawn fn*m capital. There is no capital in the 
cnee (p. iJ4 ). 

Never! lu'let'S tho^e who have followed what has been said in the first 
part of this article surely neither will nor can have any hesitation 
about substantially atlopting the challenged contention, though they 
may posMlily have qualms as to the propriety of the use of the term 
‘ wages.' ° They will have no difficulty in apprehending the fact that 
birds' eggs and berries are stores of food-stuffs, or vital capital ; that 
the man who devotes hi& labour to getting them does so at the expense 
of his personal vital cajiital ; and that, if the eggs and the berries are 
‘ wages ' for his work, they are ^o because they enable him to restore 
to his organism the vital capital which he has consumed in doing 
the work of collection. ISo that there is really a great deal of 
‘ cajiital in the ca&e.’ 

Our author proceed" : 

An ubxdutflv miWl man, thi'own on an i&land where no human being has 
liefon* trud, luav gather birds’ eggs or pick berries (p. ^4 . 

No doubt. Jlut those who have followed my argument thus far will 
be aware that a man's vital capital does not reside in his clothes ; 
and, therefore, they will probably fail, as completely as I do, to dis- 
cover the relevancy of the statement. 

Again : — 

Or, if 1 take a piece uf leathei and work it up into a pair of shoes, the shoes 
are my ages —the it* w aid of my exertion. Surely they are not drawn from 
capital cither my capital or anj hotly elso’s capital — hut are brought into existence 
by the labour f)f which they became the wages; and, in obtaining this pair of 
shoes as the wagett of my labour, capital is not even momentarily lessened one 
iota. For if we call in tlie idea of capital, luy capital iit the beginning consists of 
the piece of leather, the thread, &c. (p. ^4), 

It takes away one’s breath to have such a concatenation of fallacies 
administered in the sptice of half a paragraph. It does not seem to 
have occurred to our economical reformer to imagine whence his 
* capital at the beginning,’ the ‘ leather, thread, &c.’ came. I venture 
to suppose that leather to have been originally cattle-skiu ; and since 
calves anil oxen are not flayed alive, the existence of the leather 

® merely on the grounds btntcd below, but on (he strength of Mr. Qeji^e's 
own dellnit ion— Does the gatherer of eggs, or produce them by his labour I 

If so, what do the hon& and the bashes do ? ^ 
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implies the lessening of that form of capital by a very considerable 
iota. It is, therefore, as sure as anything can be that, in the long 
run, the shoes are drawn from that which is capital excellence ; 
to wit, cattle. It is further beyond doubt that the operation of tan- 
ning must involve loss of capital in the shape of bark, to say nothing of 
other losses ; and that the use of the awls and knives of the shoemaker 
involves loss of capital in the shajie of the store of iron ; further, the 
shoemaker has been enabled to do his work not only by the vital 
capita] expended during the time occupied in making tlie pair of shoes, 
but by that expended from the time of his birth, up to the time that 
he earned wages that would keep him alive. 

Progreen ond Ponnig continues ; — 

As my Iftbuur on, ^aluo "ttadily added until, w hen my labour re-^ult*. in 
the linished sh»u">, I Imvr inv capital phm the ditler^nce in \alue between the 
material and the In obtaining thb addilioaril \nlue iny wajri"- -how i^ 

capital, at any time, di*,n\n upon (p. .‘14 

In return we may inquire, how can anyone propound such a 
<juestion? Capital is drawn u^ion all the time. Not only when tlie 
shoes are commenced, but while they are being made, and until they 
aro either used by the {shoemaker himself or art* jmrehased by some- 
body else; that is, exchanged for a portion r»f another mau\s capital. 
In fact (sup2)Osing that the alioernaker does not \iant shoes liimsclf), 
it is the existence of vital capital in the pr»‘.^es^i(>n of another j)erson 
and the willingness of that }»er'on to p;irt with more or less of it 
in exchange for the ahoes — it is tlioe t wo conditions, alone, which 
prevent the shoemaker from having {‘onsumed his capital uni)ro- 
ductivcly, just as mud » as if he had spent hi> time in chop 2 >ing 
up the leather into minute fragment>. 

Thus, the examination of the very case selected by the advocate 
of the dfjctrine that labour bestowed upon manufacture, without any 
intervention of capital, can produce wages, i)roveH to be a delusion 
of the first magnitude ; even though it he sniqiorted by the dictum of 
Adam Smith which is quoted in its favoxir (p. 34) — 

Th*‘ produce of labour ('oiir)titult>.4 the natural or wages of bibour. 

Ill that original state of things whic'h priH'tdes Imlh the appropiiation of land and 
tho accumulation of stock, thi* wliob* pioduet* of labour belongs to the laboiiror. 
Tie has neither landlord nor master to shart* with him ( viii.). 


But the whole of this passage exhibits tlie influence of the French 
Physiocrats by whom Adam Smith was inspired, at their worst ; 
that is to say, when they most comjiletely forsook the ground of 
experience for a pt'iori speculation. 'Ihe confident reference to 
^ that original state of things’ is quite in the manner of the Eesai 
sur VlnSgalitS. Now, the state of men before the ‘ appropriation 
-of land ’ and the ^ accumulation of stock ’ must surely have been 
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that of purely savage hunters. As, by the supposition, nobody 
would have possessed land, certainly no man could have had a land- 
lord ; and, if there was no accumulation of stock in a transferable 
form, as surely there could be no master,* in the sense of hirer. 
But liirer and hire (that is, wages) are correlative terms — like mother 
and child. As ‘ child * implies ‘ mother,’ so does ‘ hire ’ or ‘ wages ’ imply 
a ‘hirer' or ‘wage-giver.’ Therefore, when a man in ‘the original 
state of things ’ gathered fruit or killed game for his own sustenance, 
the fruit or tlie game could be called his ‘ wages ’ only in a figurative 
sense; as one sees if the term ‘hire,’ which has a more limited con- 
notation, i.s substituted for ‘wage.* If not, it must be assumed 
that the savage hired liinihclf to get his own dinner ; whereby we 
are led to the tolerably ab'^urd conclusion that, as in tlie* state of 
nature* he was hi< own employer, the ‘master’ and the labouier in 
that model age aj>propriated the produce in equal shares I And if 
this should be not enough, it has already been seen that, in the 
hunting state, man is not even an accessory of production of vital 
capital ; he merely consumes what nature produces. 

According to the author of Prof/resfi ami political econo- 

mists have been deluded by a ‘ fallacy which has entangled some of 
the most acutt* minds in a web of their own spinning.’ 

It i'' in tho nv <»f tho lonn capitul in two 8en«»i». In the primary proposition 
that (Mipitnl is noci'^ary to the t'xrrtion of productht* labour, the term * capital ’ 
is understood as includiin; all food, ( lathing, shelter. ct:c. ; whereas in the dtKluet ions 
linally diawn from it, the term U iiixmI jii itb common and legitimate meaning of 
>\ealth demoted, not to the immediate gratification (d desire, but to the procure- 
ment ot more wealth of wealth in the hand'< of i uiployers a.N distinguhhed fi*om 
laluMii'pr*' (p. 40 ) 

I am by no means concerned to defend the political economists 
who are thus charged with Idundering ; but I shall be surprised tu 
learn that any have carried the art of self-entanglement to the de- 
gree of perfection exhibited by this passage. Who has ever imagined 
that wealth which in the hands of an employer is capital ceases to be 
capital if it is in the hands of a labourer ? Suppose a workman to be 
paid thirty shillings on Saturday evening for six days’ labour, that 
thirty shillings comes out of the employer’s capital, and receives the 
name of ‘ wages ’ simply because it is exchanged for labour. In the 
workman’s pocket, as he goes home, it is a part of his capital, in exactly 
the same sense as, half an hour before, it was part of the employer’s 
capital; he is a capitalist just as much as if he were a Bothschild. 
Suppose him to be a single man, whose cooking and household matters 
are attended to by the people of the house in which he has a room ; 
then the rent which he pays them out of this capital is, in part, wages 
for their labour, and he is, so far, an employer. If he saves one 
shilling out of his thirty, he has, to that extent, added to his capital 
when the next Saturday comes round. And if he puts his saved 
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shillings week by week into t|^e Savings Bank, the difference between 
him and the most bloated of bankers is simply one of degree. 

At page 43 we are confidently told that ‘ labourers by receiving 
wages ’ cannot lessen * even temporarily * the ‘ capital of 1 he employer,’ 
while at page 44 it is admitted that in certain cases the capitalist 
* pays out capital in wages.* One would think that the ‘ paying out ’ 
of capital is hardly possible without g^ileast a ‘ temporary * diminution 
of the capital from which payment is made. But Profjre'^s and Potrdy 
changes all that I13’ a little verbal legerdemain : — 

For Avhere wajrO" are paid befuro Ibo obj«*i‘t tlu* lubour is obtained, or is 
tinitflied — as in agriculture, where plouirbiii^ ami ir mil'll prt'cedc bv stnernl 
inontlis the liarve>tin;> nf llu* crop ; a> 111 tin* erection of buildiiiL''*, the construction 
of ships, railroads, cannK. X.C. —it i^ clear that the owm r>» ot ih»* capital paid in 
wages cannot cx^K-ct an immediate return, but. a- tlu- plira-e 1-. m I'l * outlay it ' or 
•lie out of it ’ foi a time -wirkli >ometime- amounts to nianv \ear-. \nd honce, if 
first principles me not le-pt in iiiin<l. it is eas\ to pimp t » the 1* )u -lusion tJial wages 
aread^auced L\ capital (p. 11 ». 

Tho>e who have paid attention to the argument of former jiarts 
of this i^aper may not be able to understand how, if sound ‘ first prin- 
ciples are kept in mind,' any other conclusion can be reachtMl, whether 
by jumping, or by any other mode of logical progrcKhion, But the 
first principle which our author * keeps in uiiipl * pO'?«!esse> just that 
amount of ambiguity which enables him to play h()cus-p«»cu'< ‘with it. 
It is this — that ‘the creation of value does nut ch^pend upon the 
finishing of the product * ( p. 44 ). 

There is no doubt that, under certain limitation^ this pro[)Osition 
is correct. It is not true tliat ‘ labour always adiK to capital by its 
exertion before it takes from capital its wages' (p. 44), but it is true 
that it may, and often does, produce that ettVet. 

To take one of the examjiles given, the construction of a'shiji. 
The shaping of the timbers undoubtedly gives them a value (for a 
shipbuilder) which they did not possess before. When they are 
put together to constitute the framework of the ship, there is a still 
further addition of value (for a shipbuilder); and when the out- 
side planking is added, there is another addition (for a shipbuilder). 
Suppose everything else about the hull is finished, except the one 
little item of caulking the seams, there is no doubt that it has now 
still more value for a shipbuilder. But for whom else has it any 
value, except perhaps for a fire-wood merchant ? What price will 
anyone who wants a ship— that is to say, something that will carry 
a cargo from one jiort to another — give for the unfinished vessel 
which would take water in at every seam and go down in half an 
hour, if she were launched ? Suppose the shipbuilder’s capital to 
fail before the vessel is caulked, and tliat he cannot find another 
shipbuilder who cares to buy and finish it, what sort of proportion 
does the value created by the labour, for which he has paid out of 
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iiis capital, stand to that of his advances ? Surely no one m\\ give 
h\m one-tenth of the capital disbursed in wages, perhaps not so 
much even as the prime cost of the raw materials. Therefore, though 
the assertion that ‘ the creation of value does not depend on the finish- 
ing of the product ’ may be «5trictly true under certain circumstances, 
it need not be and is not Jilways true. And, if it is meant to imply 
or suggest that the creation of.value in a manufactured article does 
not depend upon the fini'ihing that article, a more serious error 
could hardly be projiounded. 

Is there not a ]>rodigious difference in the value of an uncaulked 
and in that of a finished ship ; between the value of a house in which 
Old} the tiles of tin* loof aie wanting and a finished house; between 
that of a clock which only lacks the e‘'Capement and a finished 
clock ? 

As ships, house, and clock, the unfinished articles have no value 
whatever — that is to say, no piT-on who wanted to purchase one of 
these things, for iininediato use, would give a farthing for either. 
The only value the*}' can hav(‘ apart from that of the materials 
they contain is either that which they pos>ess for some one who can 
finish tlnnn, or for some one wdio can make use of parts of them for 
the constiuction of other thing>. A man might buy an unfinished 
house for tin* ^akl‘ of the bricks; or he might buy an incomplete 
clock to iLse the work^ for some other piece of machinery. 

Thus, though evt*ry *^tage of the labour bestowed on raw material 
for the purpose of giving lisc to a certain product confers some ad- 
ditional value on that material in the estimation of those who are 
engaged in manufactuiing that product — the ratio of that accumu- 
lated value, at any stage of the jirocess, to the value of the finished 
jiroduct is extremely inconstant, and often small ; while, to other per- 
sons, the value of the unfinished jiroduct may bo nothing, or even a 
iiLilUts quantity. A house-timber merchant, for example, might 
con-‘ider that wood which had been worked into the ribs of a ship was 
8poile<l — that is, had less value tb.in it had as a log. 

According to Prof/ress utnf Portriy^ there w’as, really , no advance 
of capital while the great St. (lothard tunnel was cut. Suppose that, 
as the Swiss and Italian halves of the tunnel approached to within half 
a kilometre, that half-kilometre had tamed out to be composed of 
practically impenetrable rock — would anybody have given a cen- 
time for the unfinished tunnel ? And if not, how comes it that ‘ the 
creation of value does not depend on the finishing of the product ’ ? 

I think it may be not too much to say that, of all the political 
delusions which are current in this queer world, the very stupidest 
are those which assume that labour and capital are necessarily 
antagonistic ; that all capital is produced by labour and therefore, 
by natural right, is the property of the labourer ; that the possessor 
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of capital is a robber who preys on the workman and appropriates 
to himself that which he has had no share in producing. 

On the contrary, capital and labour are, necessarily, close allies ; 
capital is never a product of human labour alone ; it exists apart from 
human labour; it is the necessary antecedent of labour ; and it furnishes 
the materials on which labour is employed. The only indispensable 
form of capital — vital capital — cannot be produced by human labour. 
All that man can do is to favour its formation by the real producers. 
Thtie i." no intrin&ic relation between the ainoiinl of labcair bestowed 
on an article and it.s value in exchange. The claim of labour to the 
total result of oj erations which are rendered possible only by capital 
is simply an « itviorl iiuquit\. 

T. If. Hixlek 
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A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS. 

Trevor. Now, my dear Tranmere, I have given you some idea of 
the way in which I have si)ent the last five years, and you see I have 
about had my fill of wandering. I intend to stay in England. But 
a man who has lived a life of change and adventure can’t settle 
down to the trivial occupations expected of one in my position.. 
The life of a man about town, tempered by breeding shorthorns,, 
won’t do for me. 

Lord Tranmere. You surely don’t ask me to suggest an interest- 
ing pursuit for a man who rushes off to Japan and loses himself, and 
turns up only to disappear for a couple of years in the neighbourhood 
of the Rockies. 

Trevor. I’ll ask your advice later, for that’s the very reason I 
asked you down. Meanwhile I have made up my mind what to do. 
I won t vegetate as a country gentleman, or fritter away my life in 
clubs. 1 am going into politics. 

Tranmere. 1 am relieved to hear that it is nothing serious you 
are contemplating. 

Trevor. But 1 am serious, and, what is more, Tranmere, 1 know 
you are serious too — sometimes, lliough I have been out of the swim 
so long, I have watched your public career. The difficulty I want 
you to help me out of is this. As a boy 1 hadn’t any politics. The 
decent Conservatism I inherited was go^ enough for me. Knocking 
VoL. XXVIL-No. 158.' M M 
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about all over the world, from Dan to Beersheba, as the Irishman 
'said, with my eyes open, has cured me of prejudices. I come back 
to England with an open mind, and find things so altered that 1 have 
lost any little bearings I once had. You fellows who have been in 
the current may not notice it so much, but it strikes me you have 
gone fast and far in the last five years. 

Tranmere. Then you are going to return to the decent ancestral 
Conservatism ? 

Trevor. I have got to find its habitat first. No, that’s as dead as 
Julius Coesar, and you personally seem to have driven the last few 
nails into its coffin. 

Tranmere. I won't deny the soft impeachment. But I am anxious 
to learn what change you see in political England in your new 
character of a contemporary Macaulay’s New Zealander. 

Trevor, The same ns you see yourself, if I read between the lines 
of your speeches aright. The old condition-of-England question is 
up again, and this time it won’t go down without being answered. 
You can’t hope for such a chance of escape as the last generation 
got through railways and cheap food, gold discoveries and virgin 
markets. America returns your social wreckage, carriage unpaid, 
and Australia won’t have your j)auper labour. You have taught the 
poor enough to make them discontented, you have driven them to 
herd in towns where the contrasts of wealth and want have made 
even me think, and you clap a vote into the hand of everyone who 
rents a room. You can’t sup})o«?e things will jog along quietly for 
ever ? 

Tranmere. No one docs. We all 

Trevor. You all make it clear enough that ‘ something must be 
done,* but what it is none of you know. 'I'ou talk and write about 
Social Questions and the Condition of labour to any extent, but 
the upshot of it is that every mother’s son of you all is the best 
friend the working man has got, and you’ll sec him something some- 
where before you’ll commit yourself to any single proposition that can 
possibly effect any real improvement in his position. 

Tranrriere. But, my dear friend, you must remember that a 
statesman is not an irresponsible individual, half Quixote, half 
Crusoe, who can rush new ideas upon his party at his own sweet will. 
Your taunts don’t sting me though ; I have gone far enough — ^per- 
haps too far. 

Trevor. Don’t think I mean to be rude, Tranmere. I don’t mind 
confessing to you that I really feel deeply about this. I have looked 
into these matters pretty carefully, and I tell you the investigation 
has left me a prey to alternations of hope and despair. On the one 
hand, such grinding misery, such passionate hatred of glaring and 
admitted injustice amongst the poor. On the other, amongst the 
welMo-do, 8o,strong a desire to redress the grievances that the poor 
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can hardly formulate, bitterly though they resent them. Upon my 
soul, Tranmere, I think there is a chance to-day for inaugurating 
an era of social reform which would save our country from the 
doom you talk about at your dinner-tables. And you men of light 
and leading, on all sides, instead of pointing the way, keep up your 
mimic warfare over issues for which no one cares a button ; and if, 
greatly daring, you touch uxK)n the one subject on which men’s minds 
are stirred, you quibble, and fence, and chop logic until—— 

Tmnmcvp. f He will certainly come out as a red-hot Radical.) 
But, Tr(‘vor, abuse me as much as you like, I tell you a public man 
must ^>oigh his words. 

Trpvor. TJiat’s just why I have asked you down here to meet 
some men whose opinions 1 want to get — the real opinions of the men, 
I mean, not the repetition of their public utterances. 

Tratmiere. Oh, indeed I And who are the other victims you have 
inveigled into your I’alace of Truth ? 

Trei or. Luckily, I number among my personal friends three or 
four men, besides yourself, who can speak with authority from differ- 
ent points of view. Young Beaulieu was at Trinity with me ; and 
though we did not there think him jiarticularly well furnished with 
brains, I hear he is quite a coming man. He is going into the Lower 
lloune on the first opportunity, as the old Duke seems likely to last 
any numlier of years, and is to stand as a Radical of the deepest dye. 
lie has got some idea that, as his family’s suburban estates are likely, 
when he inherits them, to be worth a hundred times as much as 
they were wlien he was born, he is under an obligation to look after 
the Jxindon workman. They say he hates a ground landlord with 
more than Irish hatred — and as he will some day have the biggest 
rent-roll in the country, he can afford himself considerable latitude 
on such jioints — and he is the last expression of sentimental Radi- 
calism. Tlien there’s Clifford, who was in my year too, but I did 
not know him at Cambridge. We travelled together through part 
of India one winter, though, and 1 got to know him pretty well. He 
is a political economist, and has in addition what they call ‘a trained 
legal intellect.’ As a Gladstonian, with the reputation of not being 
* versatile in his convictions,’ he has been pat up to give his friends 
a lead on labour questions. So far it looks as though he has led 
them into a blind alley, but perhaps, in spite of his reputed incor- 
ruptible honesty, he may be able to tell us more than he puts into 
his public speeches. 

Tranmere, You are certainly going to put rather a tax on his 
friendship for you, if you are going to ask him to unbosom himself 
in my presence. 

Trevor, M’‘ell, you see, he will be compensated by hearing a 
candid confession from you, and you will both be gratified by being 
taken into the confidence of Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs. 


mm2 
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Tranmere. Now, confound it, Trevor, this is too bad. You must 
have heard about the glorious row 1 had with him at Goodwood the 
year he won the Quinquennial with French Polish. He got some 
one to introduce him to me, and opened the conversation by re- 
marking that the company in the enclosure was very mixed ; I closed 
it by replying, ‘ Well, Mr. Higgs, we can’t all be linendrapers,* and 
the beggar was furious. It was all the Whips could do to prevent 
his taking himself and the accumulations of the paternal shop over 
to the Eadicals. He’d have gone if they hadn’t found him a safe 
seat. I can’t meet Higgs. 

Trevor, Oh, he’s all right. You know he is for ever writing to 
the papers suggesting new policies to the party leaders, and he is 
delighted with the idea that you are going to ask him for the advice 
he is always offering. Besides, you can’t discuss the labour question 
without hearing a representative of capital, and Higgs is that, any- 
how. And if you manage to be decently civil to him, he’ll forget 
all about the Goodwood incident. You see, he is accustomed to that 
sort of thing. 

Tranmere. Well, are there any more members of your Happy 
Family ? 

Trevor. No, only Blake. 

Tranmere, What I Blake the Socialist ? 

Trevor. Yes ; why not ? 

Tranmere, It seems to me you are rather overdoing this thing. 
But perhaps he is an authority in his way. How on earth did you 
make his acquaintance ? 

Trevor, I told you I had been investigating the labour question,, 
and it is not easy to do that without running up against Blake. 1 
have had scraps of conversation with him often. He is, as you say^ 
an authority, but he is more than that. You and I, Beaulieu and 
Clifford, Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs and all our other sacred institutions, 
have got to reckon with the great fact Blake represents. We can- 
not discuss the matter in hand without reckoning with him. 1 
wonder what you would have said if 1 had asked O’Flaherty ? 

Tranmet'e. 1 should not have stayed long enough to say mucl/,. 
but 1 should probably have said you would not have got much inform 
mation out of him. His political and social principles are, * To the 
victor the spoils, and the victor shall be O’Flaherty, if I can fix it 
anyway.* 

Trevor. So I think, and didn’t ask him. But, luckily for their 
reputations, here come our social philosophers from the station, and, 
more fortunate still, they do not seem to have quarrelled yet. 

Trevor was very much in earnest, and anxious that his experiment 
should succeed. Here were half-a-dozen men, all of whom, with 
possibly the exertion of ]Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs, were, to Trevoris 
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knowledge^ very differeDt from the portraits each was accustomed to 
draw of the other. Though none of them had, at the moment, great 
political influence, they represented fairly enough in their several 
ways the forces whose resultant will show the line of our political 
progress in the near future. If he could get them to talk freely and 
openly, he would surely get much light on the subjects in which he 
was so deeply interested ; though, after the manner of Englishmen, 
he was thoroughly ashamed of his own enthusiasm. He was soon 
nble to set his mind at rest as to the success of his plot. Viscount 
Beaulieu was easily interested in any ‘ movement,* and delighted to 
get a chance of talking to one who, like Blake, was a perfect mine 
of information, at first hand, about the People (with a large P), and 
Blake was always ready to try and make a convert. Lord Tranmere 
behaved like an angel, and, if he was chaffing Mr. Higgs, did so with- 
out offending that pompous gentleman, whose visage was wreathed 
with smiles. Clifford was something of a prig, and acquiesced with 
austere satisfaction when Trevor unfolded his scheme, with the slight 
reservations necessary to make it appear that all the others were 
present for the main purpose of listening to Clifford. So it came 
about that, when his guests were snugly ensconced in the smoking- 
room after dinner, they were in a mood to lend themselves to Trevor’s 
design, which he forthwith put into execution. 

Trevor. You all know that one of my objects in getting you to 
meet here is that I may have a chance of picking some of the best 
brains in England of the information which my long absence from 
this country has made it impossible for me to attain. Of course, I 
have read with eagerness your recent public utterances, but, though 
a novice in politics, I am well aware that it is not possible for men in 
your position to give both sides of a case. Under our system of 
I)arty government, a party leader is much in the position of a counsel 
in court. He has to make the best of his case, and leave it to the 
other side to emphasise its weaknesses. But 1 also know that, in 
addition to being keen politicians, you are all deep thinkers (Tran- 
mere moved reetlessli/ in his cJiair), and will have seen the weak 
points in your own arguments as clearly as a looker-on like myself. 
Now this evening you can talk frankly, and make admissions which, 
if uttered publicly, would perhaps lay each of you open to the charge 
of betraying your party. You are all gentlemen (‘ Ah, yes ! * from 
Mr. Borrodaile-Higga)j and will be under no apprehension that 
« anything you say now may be used against you at your trial.’ 

Blake, Before we begin, I would ask you, Mr. Trevor, to define 
the limits of our talk ; for, if that is not done, I am fearful that so 
good an oi)portunity may be frittered away in discursive conversa- 
tion. 

Trevor, I was coming to, that. On my return to England T see 
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tremendous changes, and ^nt to know what is to be their result ? 
You have extended the franchise so as to shift the balance of political 
power absolutely into the hands of the most numerous, the poorest, 
the least educated members of the community. Of course they can 
no more understand and master its use at first than could pre- 
Adamite man have handled a hollow-ground razor. But the power 
is there, and the knowledge is coming rapidly. No one can doubt 
that the dominant class in politics sooner or later records its will on 
the legislation of the country. What is that will ? 

Then I want to know what are you gentlemen going to do ? Are 
you to oppose it where you think it wrong and mischievous ? If so, 
how? Are you going to head it off in certain channels and guide it 
into others ? If so, which ? 

Now I have said my say, and do not pro^wse to interfere much in 
the discussion, except, if it be necessary, to confine it to these points. 
As Mr. Blake, however, much we may disagree with him, certainly 
speaks for a large number of the working class, I would ask him fir.''t 
to tell us what he thinks they want. 

Blake. Now, this is a little hard on me. For me of all of us, if 
ought, I imagine, to be difficult to speak the truth — I mean, the wh<»le 
truth. I am a special pleader, a man of one idea, if ever there was 
one. For years I have had to plead against apatliy and ridicule, 
until, unless I am very different from other fanatic-s in struggling 
causes, I must necessarily have fallen into their way of overstating 
their ca«e, exaggerating its strength, and shutting their eyes to its 
difficulties. And how am I to prove my assertions ? Shall I tell 
you the great heart of Kngland is bursting with anxiety for a par- 
ticular reform ? So will say any three tailors of I'ooley Street about 
their panacea. Shall I adduce demonstrations and mass meetings ? 
They can be got up for an agitation on any conceivable topic, from 
the Tichbome Claimant to Miss Cass. Shall I put forward political 
meteorology as evidence, and profess that to me alone of all men are 
revealed the secrets of the ballot-box ? Shall I quote caucus reso- 
lutions, which you all know can, by the application of machinery to 
their manufacture, be turned out to order at the cheapest rate<», 
with a large reduction on taking a quantity ? 

Higgs. I am sure I am speaking the sentiments of the entire 
company when I say that Mr. Blake’s own private opinions will be 
welcomed — I may say most cordially welcomed — by all of us. 

BUtke. Ah, but, to tell the trnth, any statement of the real 
wishes of the bulk of the working class must be largely guess- 
work — what Mr. Clifford would, I fancy, call a crude generalisatian 
from insufiScient data — and be coloured by the hopes of the man who 
makes it 1 will make my generalisation, warning you fairly that it 
may be coloured by my own strong views. You others can correct 
It afterwards. 
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Cliff(yrd. If, then, we test such data as Mr. Blake can produce, 
make allowance for the personal equation in his deductions, and 
correct them by our own experience, we may arrive at a not 
altogether unscientific method of approaching problems which, I am 
sure Mr. Blake will pardon me for saying, are too often treated 
merely on their Fentimental side by his friends. 

Blake. 1 accept Mr. Clifford’s warning, and shall not err on the 
side of sentiment. I say, then, that the working classes, like most 
other people, want to do less work and get more money. They will 
use their political power steadily to that end above all others. The 
reasons for this belief 

Beaulieu, I must at once say 1 entirely disagree and cannot 
allow such unmerited, wholesale slander to pass without protest. I 
do not say my experience of working men is a very long or wide one. 
But I must assert my strong conviction that it is not by a sordid 
appeal to their selfish motives that you can most easily move an 
English working-class audience, but by exhprting them to obey the 
dictates of Liberty, of Truth, of Justice. It is precisely because the 
I.iberal jiarty has inscribed on its banner the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation, because its leader is universally acknowledged to 
follow a high ideal rather than personal advantage or party ex- 
pediency, that he has such a hold on the affections as well as on the 
rea>on of the people* that 

Blake, That, after six years of power in which to display those 
characteristics, the jieople of Great Britain put him in a minority of 
170 in the House of C’ommons ? But I don't mean to be led off 
the track, and will leave posterity to decide whether Mr. Gladstone’s 
conversion to Home Buie is to be credited to the principles of Truth 
and Justice, or to the Irish vote. Let me turn from the New 
Badical to the Old, and ask ^Ir. Clifford whether science has taught 
him that the human animal is actuated by the love of his neighbour 
or the instinct of self-preservation. 

Clifford, 1 must say that, though doubtless the instinct may 
ultimately be much modified by the cessation of the struggle for 
existence, I see no reason to believe that mankind have yet ceased 
to seek the satisfaction of their desires with the minimum of 
exertion. 

Blake. Or since, after all, we are not talking theory but practical 
business, let me ask Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs 

Higga, Most happy, I assure you, most ha])py. As the active 
head of a large, a very large, and, I am glad to say, an increasing 
business, I think I am fully qualified — on any practical matter 

Blake, Well, then, Mr. Higgs, Lord Beaulieu believes that it is 
of no use to appeal to the sordid interests of men. liSupposiiig he 
backs his opinion with hard cash, and opens a shop next door to one 
of your empoiiumB, and sells, in strict accordance with the prmoiples 
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of Trath and Justice, for 28. the goods you retail at Is. 1 1|(2. What 
will happen ? 

Higgs. He*U have to shut up in a week ! It won’t work, sir, 
not at all. The BritiBh public will have a cheap article, won’t look 
at anything else, sir, especially the working classes. 1 assure you, 
Mr. Blake, in confidence, that 1 often lament the low rates of wages 
I am compelled, absolutely compelled, to pay some of our hands on 
these cheap articles. Yet I have been abused like a pickpocket, sir — 
called a sweater and God knows what — ^in some of the scurrilous 
Kadical rags, because I don’t pay my girls a higher price for making 
the article than the public will pay mo for it when completed. 

Blake. You see what science and practical knowledge have to 
say of your fine theories, Lord Beaulieu. 

Beavlieu. It is an insult to the masses all the same — an insult 
that comes strangely from a democrat, as Mr. Blake is believed to be. 
1 tell you that during a couple of election campaigns there were no 
portions of my addresses which were more warmly received than 
those in which I stated that my programme was based on the bed- 
rock of those eternal principles of which the party of Progress are 
the reoognised exponents. And in my researches into the amuse- 
ments of the people I have learnt with the keenest pleasure that at 
an East End or South Side theatre the loudest applause greets the 
triumph of Virtue and the punit»hment of Mce. 

Tranmere. Yes. *The man who would lay his hand upon a 
woman save in the way of kindness, is unworthy of the name of a 
British sailor,’ eh ? 

Blake, Yes, and no one clieer.> the sentiment so heartily as the 
wife-beater in the gallery ; just as there are politicians who arrogate 
to themselves the monopoly of virtues of which hardly a trace can be 
detected in their actions. But about your election experiences. Lord 
Beaulieu. I have a good memory for such things. I think you 
stood for a London constituency, and offered to obtain for the working 
man three good rooms and a scullery at the price he now has to pay 
for two, to relieve him from the necessity of paying anything for his 
children’s schooling, to give him control of the metropolitan police, 
which can be conveniently used to intimidate the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. You stood for a county division, and offered to get the 
labourer cheai)er and better cottages, an allotment, and free education. 
To the miners you promised comjiensation for accidents, and super- 
annuation, and led them to believe you would act as their delegate 
in the House on all mining legislation. You said it was etewl 
Bight that they should have these tlungs and eternal Justice that 
some one else should pay for them. The men threw up their caps 
for eternal Thith and Justice, not unnaturally. But is it for you to 
decry appealing to sordid motives ? 

Beaulieu. But, Mr. Blake, am I dreaming ? Do you not think 
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these things just ? Are you not prepared to go much further your- 
self? Will you, of all men, say that society should not demand com- 
pensation from the idle rich for the lives that have been marred and 
mutilated in heaping up riches for others? I am astounded — and 
pained. 

Blake. I am not criticising your programme. 1 only say that 
your audiences applauded you, and, in point of fact, elected you in 
the constituency where the working-class vote was strong, because 
your programme seemed to them to suit their material interests. 

Beaulieu. But do men go on their belly like the serpent ? Is the 
workman as the beasts that perish ? Do hatred of oppression and 
love of abstract justice count for nothing? Is the democratic spirit 
devoid of chivalry ? Cannot men rise to heights of self-sacrifice, and 
nobly use their power to revenge and redress the wrongs of others ? 
Surely, Mr. Blake, you are not a cynic ? 

Blake. I am trying to tell the truth. And the truth is, ^ Thou 
shalt want ere I want * is to-day the ruling principle of the average 
man. Let me tell you a story, Lord Beaulieu. 1 once made a 
voyage in a ship whose captain was the type of a brave and generous 
sailor : when things were going smoothly a genial companion, 
courteous to every one, chivalrous to the weak; in times of 
danger he had no thought but his duty and was reckless in its per- 
formance. lie had more than one medal and certificate to show 
that he had risked his life to save another. 

Beaulieu. And there are thousands of such men ! How often we 
hear of common pitmen showing in a colliery disaster a quiet heroism 
that should silence the most cynical reviler of human nature. 

Blake. I found out after some time that my friend the captain 
had some years before been shipwrecked, in a vessel of which he was 
mate. In the catastrophe be showed his usual courage and resource, 
and was the last to leave the ship. The few survivors suffered terri- 
ble hardships. When they were at last picked up, only my friend and 
two othdrs were alive. Of these two, one died in a few hours, and 
the other is in a lunatic asylum. It was from the ravings of the latter 
that it was discovered that, in their extremity, the castaways had killed 
a lad who was in their boat, and lived for days on his flesh. 

Beaulieu. Oh, horrible ! What do you mean ? 

Tranmere. It is pretty clear that ]Mr. Blake has given you a 
rather forcible illustration of the truth that, if the struggle for exist- 
ence be severe enough, even men who are potential heroes will turn 
cannibal. 

Blake. Yes. If I were on a raft in mid-ocean with Lord Beau- 
lieu and some of his friends three days after the biscuit had given 
out, I confess I should look with suspicion on a practical programme 
based on the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Tranmere. But you will allow, Mr. Blake, that even if their 
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material neceBsities compel workmen to regard politics as a bread-and- 
butter question mainly, they are not entirely deaf to appeals on other 
grounds. 

Blake. I hope not, but I cannot say. In spite of many indica- 
tions to the contrary, 1 fancy there is an immense fund of latent 
patriotism amongst the millions. I hope so, for the days of the 
struggle for existence, for nations as well as for individuals, are not 
yet over. 

Higgs. I am convinced that all classes would rally to the national 
standard in time of danger. They all appreciate the — cr — glory and 
greatness of our empire, and even the girls in our factories would 
join heartily in the chorus of * Itule Britannia.* I am sure, as a re- 
presentative of the trading classes, I may say the same for them. 

Tranmere. In fact, Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs is at one with the 
Laureate — 

Tlie smooth-faced 8niih-no«;ed roirue would lonp from hi-* and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it hut with his clipatinjr yard-wnnd, home. 

Trevor {hastily). But we are wandering a little fnun the point. 
I think there is much in what Mr. Higg^ has said. 

Clifford. Mr. Blake's view has, it seems to me, the merit of con- 
sistency with the general position he takes up. For after all, i)atriotism, 
as I understand it, is but a wider selfibhne.ss ; the extension of the 
instinct of self-preservation from the individual to the family, the 
tribe, or the nation will readily account for those apparently unreasoning 
ebullitions of the patriotic fervour which, in its wiser manifestations, 
is often no more than an intelligible desire for an increase of those 
markets on which a manufacturing population must depend for its 
existence, and which, when not guided by true commercial consider- 
ations, may degenerate into mere Jingo fever. 

Blake. To hark back to my statemrmt that the working class, in 
the exercise of political power, will aim first and always at the im- 
provement of its material condition. I maintain it is natural that it 
should do so. Ix>rd Beaulieu says it is sordid. But whether it is 
that or not, it is inevitable, as men now are. And if the workman 
retorts to I^ord Beaulieu that his class in their day and genera- 
tion made j^retty good use of their opportunities to set the ex- 
ample, what reply is possible ? But Mr. Clifford, I see, yearns for 
facts. 

Cliff ord. Not at all. I will allow your first proposition to be self- 
evident. The only objection I raise is that you speak of the * working 
class ’ as if it were a homogeneous whole, whereas the truth is that 
even if you restrict the term so as to include only weekly-wage 
workers, the working class presents diversities of condition, thought, 
aspiration, and even of interests, which may render your generali- 
sation wholly nnsoupd. 
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Higgs, Speaking from my own experience as one of the largest 
employers of labour in the country, 1 can endorse Mr. Clifford’s objection. 
Amongst the tbouFands of my hands there are many who are actuated 
by the most laudable desire to raise themselves out of their class. It 
is from such men that we choose our foremen and inspectors ; and, 
with his foot on the first rung of the ladder, there is no position to 
which one of my workmen cannot hope to climb. I may say that 
since affairs of state have placed such a strain on my own energies, I 
have left the control of many departments of my business to men who 
commenced at the bottom. And we have our eye on many such, who» 
by their devotion to the interests of the firm, have already gained 
subordinate positions and are sure to rise. There is no favouritism, 
sir, in our firm. If a man is not worth his money, he must go. If 
he is valuable to us, he can command his own price. 

lUcd e. There arc many such workmen who derive no small advan- 
tage from preferring the teaching of ‘Self Ifelp * or ‘Men who have 
made their Fortunes ’ to the Sermon on the Mount. But by your 
own showing th(‘so arc the excei>tions. What the average workman 
thinks of them is i>roved by the term ‘ master’s man ’ always applied 
to them, and by the common saying that it is easy enough to get on 
with a master who is a gentleman, but that a foreman raised from the 
ranks, and anxious to get on, is the worst of tyrants. 

Jkavliev, But, Mr. Blake, you surely believe in the ‘career open 
to talent ’ ? And you call yourself a democrat ! 

Clifford, If Mr. Blake is going, in his laudable sympathy for the 
less gifted, to penalise the able and more industrious, he is running 
counter to a natural law too strong for any sort of democracy to con- 
trol. The attempt, even if temporarily successful, must be ultimately 
abortive. For the able wouhl not be allowed, and the less able are 
(*.c hypol/tesi unfitted, to do the work which must be done, unless the 
total product divisible amongst the whole is to be diminished. 

Blake. I don't want to run my head against any stone walls. I 
admit to the fullest extent you like the natural inequality of man, 
and that the fittest must come, to the front. Amongst Mr. Higgs’ 
hands there are some more fitted for his purposes than others. The 
same men are by precisely the same qualities fitted to serve the in- 
terests of their fellow workmen. They are evidently conscious of the 
degradation and suffering of the workers, since they are so anxious 
to quit their ranks. They would make excellent trade union leaders, 
for they have persistence, honesty, and business ability, or else Mr. 
Higgs would not want them. But he does, and can afford to buy 
their services and employ them to see that he gets more out of his 
workpeople, not the workpeople more out of him. What can be 
more natural ? Supply and demand again, you see. But this very 
drafting of the more discontented and keen-witted workmen into the 
masters’ camp, reducing as it does the average of discontent and 
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ability amongst those who remain workers, is one of the chief causes 
of the stability of the present state of affairs. It is the automatic 
safety-valve that keeps the pressure of steam in the boiler below 
bursting-point. 

Beaulieu. V^^t a cold-blooded view! 1 admit that abstract 
principles should impel such a foreman to remain amongst his shop- 
mates and devote his abilities to the redress of any of their legitimate 
grievances. But the doctrine *once a worker always a worker’ is an 
application of the nefarious hereditary principle that I could not 
approve. 

Blake. And so, instead of a Felix Holly you get a junior partner 
in Mr. Higgs’ firm. But to the point. I do not deny that some 
individual workmen are so free from class feeling that their one aim 
is to get out of the working class. That is my answer to Mr. Higgs. 
As to Mr. Clifford's objection that between grade and grade of 
workmen there are differences which render illusory any calcula- 
tions on their united political action from a common interest,! meet 
it fairly, and admit that has been so in the past. But 1 think I 
can give him weighty evidence to prove an enormous change in that 
respect. 

CliffoTiJ, I am curious to hear it, for although of late years I 
have not been able to mix with working men so much as I could 
have wished, I have a lively recollection of the state of affairs some 
years ago in the North of England, when the distinction between 
the skilled artisan with his high wages, his powerful trade union, 
his stalwart Badicalism, his Mechanics’ Institute, and schemes of 
thrift and co-operation, and the unskilled worker — the residuum — 
was at least as shar^dy drawn as that between shopkeeper and artisan, 
while the differences of taste, pursuits, and aims was greater than 
any now existing between the present representatives of feudal 
nobility and of the once despised trader. 

Blake. I do not think you have overstated it. I do not deny, 
with all deference to Lord Beaulieu’s democratic principles, that 
workmen are made of much the same clay as ‘ their betters,’ and 
exhibit similar vices. No, selfishness is one of the few things that 
have never been made a class monopoly. It is one of the deeply 
rooted instincts of human nature that our young friend here thinks 
to eradicate with a little rhetoric. It earned for the skilled and 
organised artisans the title * aristocrats of labour,’ thoroughly deserved 
And meant as a term of bitter reproach. They combined, and added 
to the natural monopoly conferred on them by their skill, an artificial 
one by enrolling in trade unions, which were then illegal combina- 
tions. They signalised their political emancipation by securing 
reforms that legalised their monopoly. Safe behind these entrench- 
ments, they m^e no sallies to rescue the unskilled labourer, but 
only offered him the cheap advice to follow their example, though he 
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had not their natural advantages to start with, and his lower wage 
and less secure employment denied him their intelligence and 
independence. But we are altering all that. 

Clifford. But are you ? r 

Blahe. Well, let me be generous and give to you and your friends 
the share of the credit you are fully entitled to. You ^have 'put 
skilled and unskilled labourers on a level of political^ equality, and 
by your masterly treatment of the Irish question you have demon- 
strated that though a popular combination for economical purposes 
may, in an overcrowded labour market, fail with the recognised 
trade union weapons, it need not despair of success, if it apply its 
lesser strength to the longer lever of political agitation — so long, at 
least, ns ‘statesmen’ seek ‘the satisfaction of their desires’ — for 
Office — ‘ with the minimum of exertion’ — that is, changing opinions 
to suit constituents. Supply follows effective demand in the political 
market, you know, as rapidly as it does in any other where things 
are bought and sold. 

Trevor {eagerly). But are your ‘aristocrats of laboiu: ’ going to 
make common cause with their jioorer brethren ? ' 

lihike. They are doing it rapidly. 

lieanlieu. So I think. And how fully that bears out my conten- 
tion that workmen have generous instincts ! 

Blake. I never denied that ; but that was not what you contended. 
I insist that if you want to predict their course in politics, in the 
mass — as a class — over a long i)eriod of time, you must recognise 
that it will be dictated not by transient gusts of generous emotion, 
but by the promptings of self-interest — a self-interest which will 
become more and more enlightened as the spread of education and 
intelligence enables them to take a wider and more scientific view of 
their condition and its causes. 

Clifford, Then your point is that, as the savage who risks his life 
in battle for his tribe is imiielled thereto by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, miKlified by the knowledge that his existence is bound up in 
that of his tribe, so it is enlightened selfishness that induces the 
artisan to sink his individual interest — that is, getting the highest 
wage for himself — in the common interest — that is, maintaining the 
highest average rate of wages in the trade generally? 

Blake. Just so. It is no idle vapouring about Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity that makes the rapid worker bind himself to accept 
an equal rate of wages with his slower mate, but a dawning conscious- 
ness of the fact that even his greater ability will not permanently 
secure him high wages unless he makes common cause with the less 
gifted. Self-interest is at the bottom of it. You have a curious 
example of the confiict between enlightened and unenlightened 
self-interest in the way trade unionists treat the question of ‘over- 
time.’ 
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Beaulieu, I seem to have beard the phrase, but I am not quite 
clear as to its precise meaning. 

Blake. It will teach you something about the generous impulses 
and the actual practice of working men. In the organised trades the 
anions have succeeded in establishing a normal working week of fifty- 
four, fifty-six, or sixty hours. Every hour worked in excess of this 
limit during a week is ‘ overtime.’ It is immensely to the advantage 
of the employer to increase this * overtime’ 

Higgs. Of course, even though he may have to p;iy slightly more 
for the labour he gains considerably, as his fixed expenses-- rent, 
interest, superintendence — remain constant with a larger output. 

Blake. Usually the workers get 20 to 30 per ct»nt. higher wages 
for each hour of overtime, which consequently moans ‘ big money ’ 
at 'the end of the week, and strongly appeals to the sordid in- 
stincts of which liOrd Beaulieu denies the existence. And, in fact, 
systematic overtime is the rule in the l)est“Organihed trades. Now 
the more intelligent and far-seeing workmen have observed that 
* overtime,’ in spite of the ^ big money,' is a dcatl loss to the workers. 

Clifford. That seems a paradox; but this is a matter 1 have never 
examined. 

Blake, Examine it with me then. Sujqwbc n union >^ith all its 
members in regular employment at 30«. wages for a week of sixty 
hours. Overtime at ^d, an hour is introduced, and each man averages 
ten hours a week at that rate. Each will get 3(>s. Sd, a week, other 
things being equal. But other things are not equal, for unless there 
is a large and rapid development of the trade, they will only average 
forty-four weeks* employment in the year, and so their average 
weekly income will be only 3 la. Now ask youruolf which, from the 
workman’s point of view, is preferable — a steady 30«. a week, or an 
average of 31s , with spells of out of work of from four to twelve tfeeks 
every year. 

Clifford. There can be no question. Fluctuation of employment 
is the greatest of all the curses of the working class. It renders - 
thrift imx>osKible and recklessness inevitable. 

Blake. But there is a further consequence that the longer-headed 
workmen see. With ten hours ‘ overtime * and 1 5 per cent, of the 
workmen constantly out of employ, a real rise of wages is impossible. 
The 15 per cent, of unemployed are the reserves which capital can 
call up to its support in any conflict with labour. But with no ‘ over- 
time,* and all the workmen employed at 30s. a week, a rise not to 
3U. only, but to 33s. or 35s., is easy of attainment, because in the 
event of a strike the employer cannot find any one to carry on his 
work. Yet, irrefutable as this argument is, openly as it is Emitted 
by the best of the workmen themselves, chronic overtime is allowed 
by the most intelligent and strongly organised trade unions. 

Tranmere. Thgt must be the gambling instinct, which also has 
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its roots pretty deep down in the natural man. I snppose every one 
of them thinks that he is going to be one of the lucky few, and get 
a full fifty-two weeks* work at the ‘ big money.* 

Blake, Yes ; and as long as it is so, what does he care for the un- 
lucky ones, who, as he well knows, must inevitably be out of work 
for a quarter or half of the year if he is to make his 6«. Sd, a week 
overtime ? He cares as little as you do, when you have backed 
a winner, for those who must have lost if your winnings are to be 
l)aid. 

lllf/fffi. Hut I find amongst my younger hands an increasing objec- 
tion to excessive overtime. 

Blake. That is because they are getting wiser, getting so far 
above the brutes, you see. Lord Beaulieu, that they understand that 
they can satisfy their desire for higher wages with the least exertion, 
by exercising a little self-control and foresight in the matter. 

Beitnliev. Your view is so unfamiliar to me, so very different 
from what I had been led to expect from you, Mr. Blake, that I 
hardly know what to say. I can only repeat that my exi^erience is 
that among**! working men in employ there is a real, genuine, un- 
selfish sympathy for the classes worse paid than themselves, and es- 
pecially for the uncmploy«*d workman — that ‘ figure more tragic than 
any (Edipus, than any Hamlet,* ns Mr. John Morley so feelingly 
remarked. 

Blake , Ah, yes, in theory, as a matter of abstract principle, but 
not in work-u-day j)ractice. Have you ever, in the course of your 
deep researehos, observed the 8ymi)athotic treatment accorded hy 
workmen on strike for a rise from 32s. to 34s. a week, to the agri- 
cultural lal)Ourer who had 16v. a week when he can get it, or to the 
man who has been out of work for mouths, if he comes to take their 
place at the despised 32*v. ? 

Beaulieu, Oh, you mean ‘blacklegs.* Of course they are some- 
times, I regret to say, rather roughly treated ; but you are hardly the 
l>er8on to defend ‘ blacklegs.* 

Blake. Well, I admit that I have in my time advised for them a 
more stimmary and efficacious treatment than an oration on the 
divine principles of eternal Justice. But you admit that CEdipus 
and Hamlet, if they come to their fellow workmen in the guise of 
‘ blacklegs,’ are likely to receive no warmer welcome than a broken 
ankle or a cracked brain-pan, unless the brutal minions of the Home 
Office interfere to keep the peace ? 

Beanlmt, Perhaps. And though I would not in any way coun- 
tenance British workmen in overstepping the law, I must say violence 
in such a case is very natural. 

Blake. Ah, so natural, that I tell you the eternal thing is 
not washy rhetoric, but the struggle for existence. The ‘picket *• 
and the ‘blackleg’ fighting for employment at the dock gates 
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are but the two savages fighting on the prairie over the carcass of a 
bison* 

BeaiUim, And progress, civilhatioi^ Christianity 

Blake, Have left ns to-day with the eolation still to seek in en- 
lightened self-interest. 

BeatUieu, What a disgusting creed ! 

Blake, But the question is *• Is it true ? ’ 

Clifford. I confess IMr. Blake has surprised me, too, by the cou- 
rage he shows in facing the consequences of his reasoning. But that 
reasoning makes it the more difficult to show cause why these war- 
ring sections of the labour army should present a united front and 
fight under a common banner. The skilled workman dreads the in- 
fringement of his monopoly by the unskilled, who in turn calls him 
an ‘ aristocrat.’ The man working * overtime ’ dreads the competition 
of the unemployed, w'ho accuses him of greed. The agricultural 
labourer wants the Protection that means dear food for the artisan 
and operative of the towns who insist on a ‘cheap loaf,’ even if the 
rustics of Dorsetshire and Essex are to produce it on 1 Is. a week. 
Where is the war cry that will reconcile these conflicting interests, 
and bring the working classes on to the political battle-field as a united 
host with a common aim ? 

Blake, Let us ask our practical friend Mr. Borrodaile-Higgs what 
capitalists do when their conflicting interests and cut-throat com- 
petition have produced a state of affairs in which none of them can 
make their business jiay. 

Higyfi. That has hajipened more than once to me personally. In 
the earlier years of the firm our ingenuity and enterprise reaped its 
reward ; but we were not on such a large scale then, and we were 
greatly hampered by imitators, wlio positively flooded the trade and 
cut prices until in many lines we were obliged to work at an absolute 
loss* Of course that could not go on for ever, and most of them had 
soon exhausted their capital, and we and half-a-dozen of the other 
large houses bought up their businesses for an did song. 

Tranmere, Another illustration of the survival of the fittest, I 
presume. 

Higgs, But that did not help us much. The fight between the 
big houses was so keen that there was literally no profit to be got 
out of the trade* 

Tramneif, I have seen in a farmyard the big pigs drive the little 
porkers away from the trough, and then, in the eagerness of each to 
get the biggest share of the food, jostle one another until half the 
contents of the trough were wasted. 

Trevor, But go on with your reminiscences, Mr. Higgs. They 
are more to the point than any amount of theo^. ' 

Higgs, Well, sir, things came to a pass at which no one could 
stand it any longer* We laid our heads together, and the four largest 
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fimiB amalgamated as the house of which I am now the head. We 
soon squeezed out the remaindei;i and to-day, sir, the man who tries 
to compete with Higgs, Bodger & Cb. will want a good deal of pluck 
And a precious long purse. 

Rliike, I thought so. You found it paid better to make common 
cause with Bodger against the consumer and go halves in a 15 per 
cent, dividend, than to iiglit him and make 3 per cent. 

Ifif/gn. Of course. It was good business. 

Blake, The lesson competition has taught you men of business 
is being rapidly learnt from bitter experience by the working man. 
The Amalgamated Engineer with his 38 s. can look down with equa- 
nimity on the engineer’s labourer with 18s. or 208., and think that it 
is all for the best in the best of possible worlds that there should be 
such a disparity in their wages. But when he strikes for 408. a week 
he finds the employer ready to give the labourer 258. to do the 
engineer's work — not so well perhaps, but well enough, taking the 
difference in wage into account. So the engineer begins to think 
that possibly he may satisfy his own desire for 408. a week most 
easily by giving a hand to assist the unskilled labourer in getting 
258. The g»is stokei* who gets 308. a week for eight hours* work a 
day may bear with philosophic calm the woes of the agricultural 
labourer. But when he strikes, and learns that there are about a 
million men in the half-deserted villages of merry England only too 
ready to jump at the chance of putting in twelve hours a day in the 
retort- house for 308. a week, he begins to think that the condition 
of the agricultural labourer has got to be improved before lie himself 
can meet his employer on equal terms. 

Clifford, Then you mean to say that skilled workers are coming 
to see that they cannot obtain higher wages permanently unless the 
rate of wages for unskilled labour is increased ? 

Blake, They see that * the solidarity of labour ’ is not a phrase 
but a fact, and that they must move together if they are to make 
head against the common enemy, the employer — or rather, not the 
organiser of industry, but the capitalist, the consumer who produces 
nothing. 

Tranmere, In fact, the new version of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity is not, * Be my brother or I will kill thee,* but the unemployed 
say to the employed, the unskilled to the skilled, the rusUc to the 
urban artisan, * Be our allies or we will undersell you and deprive 
you of the means of subsistence ’ ? 

Blake, That in sober earnest is about the position. 

Clifford, But, Mr. Blake, about the agricultural labourer. You 
know I am all for allotments — at cheap rents, and — and so on, and 
think that our party should, for many reasons, pay greater attention 
to the needs and wishes of the agricultural labourer, who, I fear, is 
so ignorant and prejudiced that he too often gives his vote to 
VoL. XXVIL— No. 158. • N N 
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designing x>oliticians who trade on his weaknesses. I am convinced 
that he still entertains a belief in the exploded fallacies of Pro- 
tection. 

Blake, That is likely enough, if there is any truth in the whole 
of my argument. 

Beaulieu. Do you seriously mean to take us back to the days of 
bread riots ? 

Blake, All I can tell you is that I know of no intelligent workman 
who is not a protectionist. I believe you are also. 

Beaulieu, No, sir, no. I am, and have always been, a convinced 
free trader. 

Blake, But I thought you were an enthusiast on the subject of 
trade unions. 

Beaulieu. So I am, and I am proud to say I number amongst my 
personal friends many prominent trade unionists who are thorough- 
going free traders. 

Blake, It is just possible that they are not intelligent. For what 
is trade unionism but the most direct form of Protection ? 

Beaidieu. The right of combination is one of the most priceless 
heritages of the working class. 

Blake, So I think. But if the combination is effective in raising 
the price of the only commodity they luive to sell— their labour — 
what is it but Protection ? 

Hifjge. And a very one-sided Protection too, unless it ^ai^es the 
price of the commodity which their labour is employed on. fVnser- 
vative though I am, I must say my own painful exiierience has taught 
me to take John Bright s view of trade unions and of their tyninny. 

Blnke, But you are a ])rotectionist too ? 

Higgs, Oh no, I am a free trader ; though I must confess that 
I feel that foreign competition renders it absolutely necessary^ that 
in certain branches our workmen should make allowance for the 
fact that wages are lower and hours longer on the continent, and 
consent to a reduction. 

Blake. And if they won’t ? 

Higgs. Well, though I am a free trader in theory, I don’t see 
anything before us but ruin. 

Clifford. Exactly. Like everybody else, ^Ir. Ifiggs wants Free 
Trade for others and Protection for himself. 

Blake, Yes, and, unfortunately for him, he can’t get it, because 
the consumers of the article he wants to raise in ])rice outnumber 
the manufacturers by ten thousand to one at the polls. But it is 
different with labour. 

Tranmere. What, the workman who protects himself, by his 
trade union, from being undersold by home labour, will protect him- 
self from being undersold by foreign labour by voting for import 
duties ? 
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BlaJce. Certainly he will, if he is going to use his vote in his own 
interest. 

Tranmere. I am a free trader too, but I have always had a 
sneaking desire for a 58* duty on com. But you daren’t mention it 
before a popular audience. 

Blake. Because it is unpopular? 

Tranmere. I'ou would have the big loaf, and the little loaf, and 
all the rest of it, thrown at your head in five seconds. 

Blake. Ah ! you are a landlord, and Mr. Clifford would warn your 
audience that all you wanted was to get higher rents. But if the 
agricultural labourers asked for it, it would be different. 

Clifford. 1 will accept the first of those two assertions, but I 
should like some proof of the second. 

Blake. Well, what would a 58. duty on corn mean in the way of 
dear bread ? By how much would it raise the price of the town 
artisan's loaf? 

Clifford. 1 have not the slightest idea — say a halfpenny a quartern; 
but that is a serious consideration to the toilers in the slums. 

Blake. A few months ago the working bakers of London de- 
manded, and in most cases got, a great reduction of the working day. 
The masters, to recoup themselves for the higher wages, put a half- 
penny on the price of the loaf, which, I believe, paid for the difference 
in wages twice over. But I beard no outcry from the slums, no 
shriek from the Cobden Club. I don’t think there is a Liberal or 
free trader in London who would venture to get up before a work- 
ing-class audience and denounce that as ‘ a dear loaf.’ Would you 
do so, ]\lr. Clifford ? 

Clifford. Hut the conditions under which the bakers worked were 
inhuman. 

Beatdicu. Yes, most disgusting — an outrage on civilisation and 
Christianity. 

Blake. So is tlu* condition of the agricultural labourer. 

Beaulieu. But where are you to stop ? 

Blake. Where, indeed ! 

Clifford. And what is to become of the consumer ? 

Blake. He is not my client, but yours. 

Clifford. But your clients, the workmen, are consumers too. 

Blake. To a small extent. They consume very little and produce 
a great deal. But I will answer for them that, as consumers, they 
will cheerfully pay a halfpenny more for their loaves if they are 
thereby relieved of competition, as producers, so that they can get 
28. more wages a week. 

Tranmei'e. And no fools either. 

Blake. Well, I have done my best to answer ^Ir. Trevor’s ques- 
tion, and tell you what I think the working class wants. As to what 
you gentlemen are going to do in view of these demands I cannot 
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say, and 1 am afraid it is too late to-nigbt for me to hear. Bat it 
seems to me you will soon have to make up your minds. And so I 
say good-night. 

As Blake left the room Trevor asked his other guests what they 
thought of him. 

Hifffjs. These are dangerous doctrines — most subversive. 

Tranmere, There s no Kadical cant about the fellow, anyhow. 

Clifford, He is evidently not such a fool as I had thought. 

Beaulieu. He is not at all the sort of person I expected, not at 
all. 

H. H. CflAMPIOX. 
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THE CASE FOR AN EIGHT HOUKS HAY. 

In Mr. CHffen's papers on ‘The Progress of the Working Glasses 
during the last Half Century,’ which are contained in the second 
series of the Essay h in Finance^ he holds that he has established 
three points. The points are these : first, that the money earnings 
of the working classes have largely increased ; second, that the prices 
of the main articles of their consumption have at the same time de- 
clined ; and third, that the increase of the return to capital has not 
been in any way in proportion, the yield on the same amount of 
capital being less tlian it was, and the capital itself being more 
diffused. From the establishment of these points, he infers that 
‘the workmen get for themselves nearly the whole product of the 
aggregate industry of the country.’ 

Among cajntalists and employers, the publication of these state- 
ments has been received with much satisfaction and contentment ; but 
among working men it has been received with a good deal of criticism, 
and so far as Mr. (liffcn's general conclusion is concerned, with 
absolute incredulity. That wages have risen, and that the prices of 
the main articles of consumption have fallen, is generally admitted. 
But workmen contend that there are several drawbacks which make 
their gains much less real than Mr. Giffen contends, and than might at 
first sight appear. Four of these alleged drawbacks Mr. Giffen dis- 
cusses in an article on ‘ The Gross and Net Goins of Rising Wages,’ 
which appeared in the Coniewporat'y Jievieiv for December, 1889. 
The hrst of these is the rise in the rent of houses. The second is the 
payment of railway or ’bus fares for conveyance to and from work. 
The third is an increase in the severity of labour accompanying in- 
crease of production. And the fourth is a more expensive scale of 
living. These drawbacks ]\lr. Giffen examines, and he comes to the 
conclusion that they do diminish the gross earnings of the working 
classes, but not to any serious extent. He still maintains the general 
accuracy of his view that the workmen have gained by the develop- 
ment of material wealth during the last fifty years, more in propor- 
tion than the capitalists and employers. 

Now admitting the improvement in money earnings and the fall 
in prices, and admitting also that the drawbacks mentioned by Mr. 
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Giffen do not very materially affect the gain, there is still another 
drawback which Mr. Giffen does not mention, but of which working 
men complain more persistently than of any other, and which, if 
real, is undoubtedly of the most serious consequence. I refer to the 
drawback of irregular work, and consequent irregular wages. 

It is not, in the long run, of much importance to the worker that 
he receives more for his work now than formerly, if the work itself is 
more uncertain than it was. While he is in work his wages may be 
high, and yet from the irregularity of the work his average earnings 
may be extremely low. If this drawback really exists and tends to 
increase in effect, then it is obviously of more importance than all 
the others put together. 

The testimony of working men themselves on the point is, I 
believe, unanimous. At the meeting of the Industrial Kemunera- 
tion Conference in 1885 the statement that, though wages had 
risen, employment at the higher rate was not so continuous as 
formerly, was more frequently made by tlie reprc>cntatives of the 
working classes present than any other statement. The President 
of the Trades Union Congress, which met at l)und(*e last year, said 
in his opening address that ‘ the chief causes of discontent in the 
labour world may be attributed to insufficient and uncertain em- 
ployment, and the ever increasing difficulty which the intelligent 
wage-earner experiences in attaining a competency ; * and his state- 
ment was not questioned. And those who are in the habit of meeting 
working men know how keen and how genenil is the feeling of inse- 
curity which prevails amongst them in consequence of the uncertainty 
of employment. Mr. Giffen, as I have said, does not touch the 
question, though he can hardly have been ignorant of the complaint, 
and though he allows that each class knows its own grievances as no 
others can know them. There is indeed, in his recent article", an 
indirect reference to the subject. He speaks of * the floating mass 
of rude labour in large cities,’ and says that there is ‘nothing so 
deplorable or hopeless.’ But he adds that ‘ the absolute magnitude 
of the city residuum must not blind us to the fact that it may 
be not an increasing, but diminishing element with reference to the 
population generally.’ He goes even further than this, and main- 
tains that actually it is a diminishing element. How, otherwise, 
he asks, can we account for the diminution of crime and pauperism, 
and for the increase in the average length of life ? 

Now this question, as he puts it, assumes that a decrease in crime 
and pauperism, and an increase in the average length of life, can 
be dne only to a decrease in xK)verty. But there is not much to 
justify the assumption, or, at any rate, other causes besides higher 
wages, have been at work to produce the results which he traces to 
this cause alone. The increased temperance among the whole body 
of our people, for example, would, even if wages had remained abso- 
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lately stationary, account to a considerable extent for the diminution 
both in crime and pauperism, and also for the greater average length 
of life. It works in all three directions. Education, too, is generally 
held to have had considerable effect in reducing crime, though its 
spread is not necessarily a proof of greater material prosperity. It is 
well to remember al&o, that to prove a redaction of crime is, for Mr. 
Oiffen’s purpose, valueless, unless he can at the same time show that 
the reduction has taken place among those crimes that can be traced 
directly to poverty, and not solely or mainly among that class of 
more serious offences that spring from brutality or recklessness. As 
to the statistics of pauperism, there are three questions that must be 
considered before they can be taken as proof that the residuum is 
really diminishing. First, how far is the decline in the number of 
{jaupers due to the growing policy of withholding out-door relief? 
Second, how far is it due to a larger and also a wiser charitable ex- 
penditure? And third, to what extent do the different kinds of 
Friendly Societies form a new element in our industrial life, and to 
what extent do they intervene between the unemployed and the 
workhouse V Whatevei answers may be given to these questions, it 
is obvious that, till they are answered, no statistics as to the diminu- 
tion in the number of paupers can be taken as proof of an actual de- 
cline ill the number of men who suffer from want of work. Then, as 
to tlie greater a\erage length of life, may not an improved system of 
sanitation have had something to do with it? If so, the higher 
average does not necessarily indicate a greater general prosperity. 
Taking all these things into consideration, it seems not unjustifiable 
to conclude that the statistics of crime and jiauperi&m, and of the 
increased average length of life, uj)on which Mr. (xiffen relies to prove 
that the residuum id diminishing, are not sufficient for his purpose. 

Looking at Mr. Giffen's vicw& as a whole, we may, I think, go so 
far as to say that he brings forward nothing that would justify us in 
refusing to listen to the working men who maintain that irregularity 
of work is a serious and a growing evil in the circumstances of their 
lives. But is it ]>ossible to go further than this ? Is there anything 
in the industrial development of our country that, quite independently 
of the statements of working men, would lead us to believe that there 
is great irregularity of employment ? I venture to think that there 
is. Take Mr. Giffeu^s points separately and no one will contest them. 
The upward movement of wages in individual trades, the greater 
intrinsic value of wages, the decrease in the number of working hours, 
the improvement in the surrounding conditions of laboui*, the precau- 
tions against insanitary influences and against accidents, the progress 
in thrift, and the decrease in crime and drunkenness— in all these 
directions there has been, as Mr. Giffen maintains, great progress 
during the last half century. So far there is no difference of opinion. 
But it is one thing to admit the truth of a variety of separate oon** 
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siderations of this kind, and quite another to draw from them a 
general conclusion as to the condition of the working classes in the 
aggregate. Before we can venture upon such a conclusion there are 
two features of our industrial life which we must constantly bear in 
mind. The first of these is the influence exercised on the condition 
of the working man in modem times by the fluctuations of industry 
and trade. These fluctuations affect the labour world as a whole, 
and they co-exist with encli and all of the iroprovf^ments indicated 
by Mr. Giffen. They are the result of the rapid accumulation of 
capital, of the insatiable productive energy of our manufacturers, and 
of the recurrent perio<ls of over-production ; and so far as their effect 
on the workman is concerned, they lead to fluctuations in the money 
value of his labour and to uncertainty in his (employment. If we 
cast a glance over the more recent movements of trade — the depres- 
sion of 1866-70, the rc'vival of 1870-74, tlie depri*ssion of* 1874-71), 
the partial revival of 1880-83, the subsequent relap^e of 1884-86, 
and the revival which is now at its height, and take into account the 
fact that each depression not only involves a n^duction of wages but 
also throws a number of workmen out of employment altogeth(*r, we* 
shall recognise that there is at least one f(*aturt‘ in our industrial 
life which ought to qualify our judgment with regard to the* i)rogrt*ss 
of the working classes, and which ought to incline us to listtm to 
their complaints with rc^gard to their condition. 

But there is a second feature of industrial life which has a close 
bearing on the general condition of workingmen. It is connected 
with the constantly increasing development of mechanical aj)i)liances 
in canying on the work of the country. Under the influences of this 
development, the number of persons engaged in the great staple in- 
dustries, when taken together, has not only not increased in proportion 
to the increase in the population, but has remained almost station&ry ; 
while, on the other hand, those who form as it were the camp followers 
of the great army of industry have increased both absolutely and re- 
latively. It is on this fact that my case for an Eight Hours Day 
mainly rests, and I propose to quote from the Census returns some 
figures which seem to me to prove its truth. 1 begin with the 
Census of 1851, because from that year the influences of free trade 
became fully felt. I reckon that there are five staple branches of 
work in our industrial life, from which by far the greater part, if 
not the whole, of our wealth directly comes. These are Agriculture, 
the Textile Fabrics, Minerals, the Transport Service, and the making 
of Machinery and Tools. In 1851 there were in Great Britain, 
according to the Census returns, 5,061,050 persons engaged in or 
connected with these branches of work. This number includes not 
merely workers in the ordinaiy sense of the term, but landowners, 
farmers, mill and nine owners, clerks, &c. The population of Great 
Britain at the same time was 20,816,361. In 1881 the population 
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wafi 29,710,012, an increase of nearly nine millions. Daring the in- 
ternal between 1851 and 1881 the wealth of the conntiy had, so far 
as I can learn, about trebled itself. What daring the same period 
was the increase in the number of persons engaged in the five branches 
of work which I have mentioned,and from which this increased wealth 
came ? The number had grown to 5,2 1 3,5 1 8, an increase of 152,468 
persons. The figures are sufficiently startling. They mean that 
practically the same number of persons in 1881, with the aid of 
improved mechanical appliances, produced three times the amount 
of wealth produced in 1851, while the population of the country had 
grown by nine millions. 

Now how are these nine millions supported ? The answer is ob- 
vious. With the increase of wealth new needs and new employments 
appear — these and a fuller development of old needs consequent upon 
the possession of increased means of satisfying them, give the in- 
creased })opulation work, and with work the means of existence. 
These employments are not strictly speaking productive, but depend 
for their existence on the surplus wealth derived from the five main 
branches of work ; and it is in them that want of continuous labour 
is always most felt. The reason for this is not difficult to understand. 
The needs which they are intended to satisfy are always more or less 
artificial in character, they partake to a greater or less degree of the 
nature of luxuries. As they are called into existence by the surplus 
wealth of the main branches of trade they depend for their prosperity 
on the prosperity of these branches. So long as trade is good, they 
flourish. Ilut when a depression occurs, its first and immediate 
effect is to lessen the wealth that had previously gone to nourish 
them, and men are in consequence dismissed. On the other hand, 
not till trade is again in full flow will the effects of prosperity reach 
the outer margins of the vast dependent population. They are, as has 
often been said, the first to suffer and the last to recover from the 
effects of a depression in trade. This being so, it follows that, taking 
good and bad times together, the number of those who suffer from 
want of work will always, under existing conditions, be in proportion 
to the number dependent for their existence on work carried on out- 
side the staple industries. 

From all this I venture to conclude : — 

1. That the development of mechanical inventions tends to lessen 
the number of labourers engaged in the work of actual production. 

2. That in conjunction with free trade it tends to increase the 
amount of wealth produced by the country. 

3. That this increased wealth tends to bring into existence a 
population not directly concerned in its production, but entirely de- 
pendent upon it for its support. And, 

4. That irregularity of work is always in proportion to the amount 
of this dependent population. As the margin of population outside 
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the 8ta;^e industries increases in extent, so does the want of conti- 
nuous employment. 

If these conclnsions are reliable, then we are face to face with a 
problem of the most serious kind. The evils of irregular work need 
hardly be mentioned. It creates in the workman a sense of insecu- 
rity which has necessarily a most demoralising effect upon him. It 
destroys his faculty for labouring. It encourages in him an idle, 
thriftless spirit and a reluctance to return to regular sustained labour 
which tend to perpetuate themselves in his children. And lastly, 
that darkest blot in our industrial life, the so-called sweating of 
labour, depends upon it for its existence. It is hard to starve, and 
the enforced idleness increases the competition for employment and 
leads the workers to offer their work at lower and lower rates of 
remuneration. Labourer and labour sink together in a common 
degradation. 

Is there any remedy ? A general eight hours labour day has 
been suggested as likely to bring about, at any rate, a partial alle- 
viation of the existing condition. If the hours of labour of those 
who are in continuous employment are reduced, work enough, it is 
said, will be found for those who now suffer from lack of it. This 
would no doubt be true, at least for a time. But before men will 
accept it as a wise remedy, or indeed as a remedy at all, they must 
believe that it is economically justifiable and would be permanently 
beneficial. I do not propose to suggest that a universal limitation 
of the hours of labour should be enforced ; but it may be worth 
while to discuss the proposal first of all from a general point of view. 
Is it then a proposal that the country might safely adopt ? Let us 
leave out of consideration, for a moment, foreign competition, and 
see what answer we get to the question, when we look at it as if we 
had no competitive industrial relations with the rest of the woHd. 
In this case the additional number of men brought into regular 
employment might mean merely one of two things, either a higher 
wages bill in proportion to the total production of the country, or 
the same wages bill distributed among a larger number of men. If 
it is to mean the latter, then workmen would certainly oppose the 
change, and it would not be worth while discussing it. But if it is 
to mean a higher wages bill, then, it has been held, either profits 
would fall or prices would rise, and in either case the economic justi- 
fication of the movement would be more than doubtful. Profits, 
according to this view, are now as low as they can be, and if prices 
were raised the workers would lose as much as they gain. Is it then 
obvious and unquestionable that, if more men are employed and 
wages are not reduced, either profits must fall or prices rise ? Under 
existing condition8j>rofitB are subject to great fluctuations, fluctua- 
tions as great as those to which labour itself is subject. But these 
fluctuations are at le^ intensified by the dismissal of large numbers 
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of workmen when a depression of trade occurs. When these men are 
turned adrift on society they cease to be remunerative customers in 
our markets, they cease to consume from their own resources. Their 
idleness hinders the free circulation of produce and tends to create 
a glut. Their continuous employment would therefore tend to keep 
our home markets more stable, and the change would thus have di- 
minished the element of risk which affects profits, and it would have 
got rid of the burden which, in one shape or another, the idle portion 
of the community imposes upon the working portion. To this it will 
be objected that the increased stability of the markets will by no 
means compensate the employer for the increased sum paid in wages. 
And if the objection is looked at from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual employer, it would be difficult to answer it. If, under the 
existing conditions of competition, the ordinary employer kept on 
all his hands through a slack time, he would inevitably become 
bankrupt. But the difficulty disappears when it is looked at from 
the point of view of the community. For, taking for granted for the 
moment, tliat the community has resources enough to meet an 
increased wages bill, then when all employers have to submit to bear 
their shares of the increase, no individual as compared with another 
will be unduly burdened. It will mean merely a more equable and 
equitable distribution of the community's resources. It must not be 
forgotten also that at 'present the support of the unemployed Mis 
either directly or indirectly on the community. It would surely then be 
wiser to let them feel that their support is due to their own exertions 
rather than to a grudging and demoralising system of relief — a sys- 
tem which has done and can do absolutely nothing by way of real 
remedy for the disease with which it deals. In addition to this, by 
as much as t he market is extended and made more stable by the 
proposed change, by so much would the flow of capital be made 
more rapid, and even with a smaller profit on the individual articles 
of sale, it is not impossible that profits as a whole might be as re- 
munerative. h'rom these considerations, then, it does not seem to 
be necessarily frue that as the result of the change, either profits 
must fall or prices rise. 

But even if we allow that profits would fall unless prices rose, is 
it true that capital could not bear the Ml, but would disappear from 
among us ? There is reason to believe that it would not. In the 
first place, the capital of a country is only to a veiy limited extent 
at the disposal of any individual or set of individuals. It is not the 
owner of the capital who gives to it its market value, but the whole 
system of the commercial and industrial relations within which it 
operates. Disturb the system by the withdrawal of capital from it, 
and a fall in the value of capital will at once make itself manifest. 
Further, the creation of capital is due to the energy and inteUigence 
of the whole body of the workers of a country. Where these qualities 
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are, there capital will be found. Where they are absent capital does 
not come into existence. And if there is any tendency at work, such 
as an increasing irregularity of employment, which would lower in- 
telligence or weaken energy, then capital will in the long run tend 
to disappear whether its owners like it or not. 

But, in the second place, Mr. Giffen estimates that the income of 
the United Kingdom in 1883 amounted to 1,270,000,000^. Of this 
sum he estimates that 550,000,000/. go to the manual labour class as 
wages. Out of the remaining 720,000,000/. which go to the capitalist, 
employing and professional classes, he estimates that there is an 
annual saving of 200,000,000/. The first reflection that occurs to 
one on reading these figures is that the savings out of interest and 
profits are too large in proportion to the sum paid in wageh. Capital 
would not necessarily desert us if some portion of these savings were 
transferred to the wages account of the nation. Such a transference, 
by improving the condition of the working classes, would in the long 
run only tend to make capital more effective. Some j*ortion of the 
savings no doubt go to the maintenance and increase of the fixed 
capital of the country ; but the movements on the Stock hlxchange, 
the growing cheapness of money, and tl)e annually increasing 
amount lent to foreign countries, prove that there is a constantly 
increasing diflSculty in finding a profitable use to which to put the 
money. This, no doubt, has its good side. * Cheap capital means 
cheap products. But it has also its bad side; and I venture to 
think that this is the more prominent side of the two at the present 
moment. A larger accumulation of capital than the business of the 
country can find profitable investment for is not helpful. It acts 
rather as a hindrance to industry by impeding its own flow and by 
becoming a fruitful source of trade fluctuations. 

But there is another reflection to which the estimated savings of 
the nation give rise. The wealth of our country depends, in the 
last resort, on the character of our people and on their ca|iacity for 
work. Now the savings of the nation are made by a comparatively 
small number of men, and they are made by them after they have 
expended on themselves .and on their families everything their hearts 
long for. If it is bad, morally and economically, to have a portion of 
our people suffering from want of work, it is equally bad, morally and 
economically, to have another portion in possession of such a super- 
abundance of the fruits of work, as to have by their circumstances 
practically no limit or restraint ])ut upon their desires, whether these 
desires are legitimate or illegitimate. Mr. Giffen refers in his recent 
article to the possibility of the growth of a barbarian class among the 
rich of the community. The danger is not a slight one. Just as an 
uncertain hold of the means of living destroys among our workers 
the spirit of foresight and of rectitude, so a superfluity of these means 
encourages among our rich the growth of a class brut^ in its instincts 
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and indifferent to the ordinary moralities of life. It is a lesser evil, 
though not an unimportant one, that this superfluity is the direct 
cause of that caprice in fashion which eveiy day affects the happiness 
of some portion of the million workers who make up for us the 
materials with which we cover our bodies. 

These facts and these considerations seem to justify the conclusion 
that capital would not necessarily fly away from us if some portion cf 
the return now made to it were taken from it and added to the wages 
bill of the country. 

But how about foreign competition ? Will not the proposed 
change enable our foreign competitors to undersell us both in our 
own and in foreign markets ? A partial answer to the question has 
already been given. Those who believe, looking at our wealth as a 
whole, that we have sufficient resources within ourselves to bear such 
a readjustment of labour as is made necessary by the modem 
development of mechanical processes, will not be much moved by the 
fear of foreign competition. But there is another consideration that 
has a bearing upon the question. Theoretically the production of 
wealth has a limit, but practically we know nothing of that limit. 
We have never come within sight of it. It constantly recedes before 
the advance of intelligence and the growing power of work. Com- 
petition, therefore, whether it be foreign or domestic, will always 
in the long run turn upon intelligence and energy. The possession 
of these qualities in a high degree by a people means the power to 
produce at a low cost, the power to produce more in proportion to the 
capital invested than can be produced by a people less highly gifted. 
But these qualities cannot exist, or — to put the point in an unassailable 
form — they cannot increase, except in a country where stable employ- 
ment and a high standard of life prevail. Irregular employment, an 
uncertain standard of life, degrade intellect, lead to slovenly, defective 
methods of work, and therefore destroy the power to compete. 

So far I have sought to establish two main points. The first is 
that the lines upon which our industrial development has gone 
tend to increase the population of the country and the uncertainty 
of the means by which a large* section of that population gains its 
subsistence. The second is tliat it would not be economically un- 
justifiable to meet the evil by the adoption of a shorter labour day. 
I proceed now to discuss the question as to the means by which the 
shorter day ought to be gained. Should we trust to the action of 
employers, to their power of recognising that, though it might cause 
some difficulty at first, nothing in the long run would more tend to 
give stability to their prosperity and to the prosperity of the country 
than the regular employment of their workmen ? I take for granted 
that as a rule no employer in a particular trade could adopt the 
change without loss, unless all the employers in the same trade 
adopted it at the same time. Now most men are influenced in their 
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actions by considerations that are near and obvious. In this case 
the consideration that is nearest to the individual employer is the 
loss that would follow to him if he alone adopted the change, not 
the gain that would ultimately come to him from the co-operation 
of more intelligent and more contented workmen. That is a gain 
which he would probably be inclined to regard as extremely proble- 
matical, and, in any case, as one which could never be definitely 
estimated in his annual profit and loss account. Besides this, and 
indeed for the same reason, capitalists ha\ e always been in the habit 
of regarding any gain secured by the labourers ns a loss to themselves. 
Nothing could be more economically false or more prejudicial totlieir 
true interest ; but the habit has been too long acquired to be got rid 
of all at once; and it is not, tlierefore, probable that they will volun- 
tarily effect a change which would cause them to readjust the con- 
ditions of labour, and which would give ri'^e at first to some incon- 
venience, and possibly teinporaiy diminution of profits. 

Ought it then to be left to the men to force the change ? Let 
me repeat that the object of the change is to find regular employ- 
ment for some or all of those who at present suffer from want of it. 
It is not intended directly to benefit those who have regular work, 
though the change would no doubt involve this as an indirect effect, 
just as the position of the male adult factory hand was imj^roved by 
the Factory Acts. But if the men themselves are to secure it. they 
must do so by combination. And the combination must he composed 
either (1) of those who are to be directly benefited by the changt*, 
that is, of the whole body of the unemployed throughout the country ; 
or (2) of those who are to be indirectly benefited, that is, of those in 
employment; or (3) of both together. The possibility of auniver&nl 
labour combination, that i<«, of a combination embracing both em- 
ployed and unemployed, ia so far distant that we do not need to^is- 
cuss it. And a combination composed only of the uncm])1oyed 
throughout the country must always be hopeless. It ih of the essence 
of their position that they lack the means necessary to sustain a 
gpreat organisation. Besides, men who are forced together by poverty 
can have neither the patience nor the loyalty to each other required 
for the successful pursuit of an end more or less remote. But even 
if they succeeded in forming a conibination, to whom are tliey to ai>- 
peal ? Is each branch to appeal to the employers in its own locality ? 
The supposition is absurd. But this being so, their only resort 
would be to appeal, as the chance collections of the unemployed have 
hitherto done, to the Government of the country. This appeal, what- 
ever else may be said of it, is not what is intended by those who 
recommend workmen to secure the shorter day by combination. 
Would then a combination of the employed have greater chances of 
sueoegs ? This would involve a number of combinations, each in- 
eluding the workers engaged in the separate trades of the country ; 
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and it implies that the movement is to be carried to a successful 
issue^ trade by trade. Now, with trade in a buoyant state, the more 
skilled classes of labourers might, and probably would, succeed. But 
if trade were stationary or falling, it is very doubtful if there are 
half a dozen trade unions in the country strong enough to force the 
change against the capitalists. If this is the case with skilled labour 
it is hardly worth while to discuss the chances of a trade by trade 
victory in the case of unskilled labourers. The power of the capital- 
ist overmen and women who are starving from enforced idleness is 
so great that a victory here would mean, practically, the non-existence 
of that very evil of which it was the object of the struggle to get rid. 
So long as there is a supply of unemployed labour, the chances of 
remedying an evil of this kind are very remote. Those in employ- 
ment and those out of it will generally act on the same principle, 
namely, that work, even if the conditions are hard, is better than 
starvation ; and with such a principle in operation, successful com- 
bination is impossible. Kecent strikes afford sufficient proof of this. 
Those that have attracted the greatest amount of public attention 
have been the Dockers’ Strike, the strike of the Manchester and 
Salford (las Stokers, that of the South Metropolitan Gas Stokers, 
and the Silvertown Strike. In the three latter cases the men have 
been defeated entirely because of the superabundant supply of 
labour, and this, too, at a time when the volume of trade was daily 
expanding. In the ease of the Dockers a victory was gained, but 
whether that victory will have permanent results is at this moment 
extremely doubtful. The supply of labour is abundant, and all 
that is re(|uired in order that the Dock Companies may retrieve 
their position, is complete organisation among themselves. In view 
of the action recently taken by the representatives of the docks, 
wharves, warehouses, and granaries of the Port of London, it is not 
too much to say that we have not yet seen the end of the dispute. 
With such an experience before us, then, it does not seem as we 
would be justified in expecting much from combinations of unskilled 
labourers, formed for the purpo'^e of forcing on the employers a 
shorter day. Besides this, those who advise that the shorter day 
should b(‘ secured by combination, do not seem to me fully to un- 
derstand the point at issue. They take for granted that the main 
object of those workmen who urge the adoption of the limitation is 
that simply of acquiring more leisure. This does, no doubt, influ- 
ence them, but I have never yet heard a workman advance it as the 
main reason for his support of the movement. That reason always is 
that the change would secure employment for a greater number of 
workmen than at present, and at the same time tend to secure a 
greater permanence of work. 

If then we cannot expect either that the employers will voluntarily 
grant the shorter day, or that the workers will be able so to combine 
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as to force it, should the State interfere ? It is the object of this 
article to suggest that it should do so. But though I have attempted 
to prove the economic justification of a universal eight hours day, it 
is not my object to suggest that the State should attempt to force its 
adoption. A much more moderate policy would, I believe, meet our 
needs. The State, moreover, ought perhaps to limit its interference 
by a strict reference to the evil of irregular employment. Now there 
are branches of work in which it is said that the adoption of an eight 
hours day would not lessen the amount of work done, even if the 
number of hands engaged in them were not increased. The workers 
would, it is said, do as much in an eight hours day as at present. 
I have been told by one of the largest cotton manufacturers in the 
kingdom, that he has for some time been considering the propriety of 
reducing the day’s labour in his mills to eight hours. He gave as his 
reason, that the strain on the workers, consequent upon the increased 
complexity of the machinery, was so great that the power of atten- 
tion was exhausted before the day was over. He found as a fact that 
the work done during the last hour of the day was less sati^factory and 
less profitable than the work done during the earlier part. It was 
therefore a serious question with him whether it would not be more 
profitable to shorten the day than continue it at its present length. 
There are other industries in which the same thing no doubt aj>plies. 
In these industries the adoption of an eight hours day would not 
directly tend to the employment of a greater number of workers. If, 
therefore, the State interfered with them, it would have to do so on 
some other ground than that of remedying the evil of irregular 
employment. 

But there are branches of work in which a shorter day would 
necessarily involve the employment of a greater number of labourers. 
I am not concerned to enumerate these branches of work. State 
interference in all of them would be, at present, so far as 1 can see, 
impossible ; and it is a possible present policy that I desire to prove 
practicable. 1 select the works carried on by Kailway and Tramway 
Companies, by Gas and Water Companies, and by Government and 
Local authorities. I do so for two reasons. First, because, taking 
these together, the number of additional workers which an eight hours 
day would bring into employment would be so considerable as very 
materially to diminish the margin of unemployed labour, while at the 
same time it would tend, by lessening competition, to improve the con- 
dition of the labour world as a whole. And secondly because the State 
already interferes in the conduct of all these works. They all enjoy 
monopolies : subject to certain conditions imposed by the State, they 
are all safeguarded against competition. What then is there in 
principle V) hinder the State extending its powers of interference in 
these works so as to include within its scope the length of the labour 
day ? If I am right as to the causesof irregular employment ; if it is 
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due (1) to the enormous growth of mechanical appliances in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and (2) to the fact that the surplus wealth of the 
country has no defined channels in which to flow, but is largely sub- 
ject to the caprices and whims and vices of the small body of men who 
hold it ; and (3) if this surplus wealth tends to create a large population 
dependent upon it, whose fortunes vary as the caprices or the amount 
of wealth at the disposal of this small body of men varies, and lastly 
if this condition of things tend to induce a competition for work 
of so severe a kind as to demoralise our people, — then surely the 
State may justifiably interfere in the interests of the mass of the 
people for whom it acts, so as to deepen the channels of labour in 
those great permanent and necessary employments with the work- 
ing of which it has already interfered. 


J. A. Ml RRAY Macdonald. 
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FRENCH FISHERY CLAIMS IN 
NE UFO UNDLAND, 


The English public would almost lose count of our ancient col«)ny of 
Newfoundland, were it not for the periodic recurrence of the French 
Treaty controversy. This long-standing dispute has lately come 
again to the front, through, from an international standpoint, an 
apparently trivial and local cause. 

The unromantic and unsentimental (juestion wliether the French 
people have a right to fish for lobsters and can them for exportation 
as preserved food, in the seas and upon the shores of a great ])art of 
Newfoundland, and whether, if they have, they may exclude British 
subjects from participation m the business, is the l.ist phase of the 
vexed controversy regarding the construction of certain ancient 
treaties between England and PVance. 

Newfoundland nowadays is not familiarly known even by reputa- 
tion to the people of the old country. Most pcTsons, save the ex- 
tremely ignorant, arc aware that an island of that name is numbered 
amongst the vast possessions of Great Britain ; but all literate i>e(»ple 
are not even cognisant of that fact, for it came under my obs^^rvation 
some years ago that instructions were sent from a solicitor’s office 
in England to have certain papers certified by the JiriftnJt CmtHid 
there. 

The Newfoundland dog (becoming, I regret to say, a rare animal 
in. the colony itself) does more to keep alive familiarity with the 
name of the island than anything else. Considerable an object as 
Newfoundland is upon any map of the world, being one of the twelve 
largest islands upon the globe, and scarcely to be overlooked when 
the eye is directed to any part of the North Atlantic, I fear there is 
only a vague and uncertain impression upon the minds of most peojile 
in England as to its whereabouts. That impression favours the idea 
of proximity to the north pole, but I have known it wander to the 
West Indies and the neighbourhood of the equator. I have seen 
the credulity of a clergyman- schoolmaster rather shocked, and re- 
quiring to be satisfied by reference, when informed that England*s 
oldest colony i^s almost as large as itself, and stood nearly facing. 
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but rather south of it, at the nearest point on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

This used not to be so. Newfoundland, rough diamond though it 
might be, was at one time one of the most valuable jewels of the 
Imperial crown. The first colonial possession of Great Britain, it 
long held a foremost place as a mart of industry and a source of wealth 
to the numerous adventurers by sea who annually left this country 
to profit by its great fisheries ; and it formerly was, as it is now allowed 
to be for France, a great naval nursery for England. Then it was 
a very familiar name ; then few households, particularly on the sea- 
boanl of England and Ireland, were without a direct interest in the 
island Ihrough the hold and hardy adventurers who, as merchants, 
masters and men, annually sailed to the fisheries in the spring, to 
return to the old country in the autumn. 

The amount of wealth drawn from those fisheries to England 
was enormous, and a good deal of it is yet to be traced in families 
and fair estate^ in the mother-country. 

After Heniy the Seventh mi^'^ed being the patron of Columbus • 
in his search for the New World, he thought better of the offer of 
John Cabot of Ihi-jtol to follow up the discoveries made by the 
former, and so commis'^ioned John Cabot and his sons to search for 
islands and territoiies for the English crown. One of those sons, 
the famous navigator Sebastian Cabot, in command of the expedition, 
discovered the coast of Labrador and then of Newfoundland in 1497, 
and so by right of discovery these lands became the property of the 
English crown. The eailiest cosmogi aphers set them down as 
appertaining to ‘ Inglaterra.’ 

Henry the Seventh, amongst other disbursements on account of 
the discoveries, made a munificent present of lOL from his privy 
purse ‘ to hym that found the New Land,’ and he paid 135. 4d. to 
one Clays ‘ for going to Kichmond with wild catts and popinjays of 
the New-found Island.’ 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth we read of an English expedition 
under Captain John Kut, who, in August 1527, wrote from the Haven 
of St. John (St. John’s, the present capital of Newfoundland) to 
Henry, saying, ‘iilcasing your Honourable Grace to hear of your 
servant Kut with all his company here in good health, thanks be to 
God and your Graceship.’ 

ITp to this time, and for some years after, little heed was paid to 
the fisheries by the English as compared with the continental 
Europeans (Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and Bretons), but, as 
writes one of the merchant adventurers in a letter dated in 1578, 
quoted by Hakluyt, ‘ nevertheless the English are commonly lords 
of the Harbors, where they fish and help themselves to boat-loads of 
salt and such, in return for protection against rovers and other 
violent intruders, who do often put them from good harbors.* 

• o o 2 
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In the reign of Edward the Sixth an Act was passed for the 
encouragement of the Newfoundland fisheries. 

In 1582 Sir Thomas Hampshire arrived in Newfoundland under 
authority from Queen Elizabeth to secure to every master of a fishing 
crew the property of that fishing station which he might make the 
object of his choice, so long as he kept it employed for the use of 
the fishery. 

On the 5th of August, 1583, took place the first formal assump- 
tion, upon the spot, of English rights of government in Newfoundland. 
The ill-fated Sir Humphrey Gilbert, invested with letters patent 
from Elizabeth, landed at St. Johns and took possession of the 
island in the queen's name, and set up the royal arms; and the 
subjects of other nations then did homage and paid tribute in 
acknowledgment of tlie sn\ereign rights of England. 

The English dominion continued to be exercised, with some in- 
terval*. of suspension arising from troubles at home and abroad, until 
the making of that Treaty of I'trecht in 1713, in which is to be 
found the root of the present difficulties. 

In the reign of James the First, Lord Hacon and a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen, including Mr. John Guy, Mayor of Bristol, 
obtained from the king a grant of a large part of Newfoundland. 
This company commenced a hopeful scttlemimt, but the happy 
relations Mr. Guy had established with the aborigines ( now wholly 
extinct for over half a century) having been stultified by the cruelties 
and deadly encounters of >ome parties of English settlers, the charter 
was abandoned. 

Captain Whitbourne, who for a period of forty years had resorted 
to Newfoundland, botli before and after Gilbert’.-, occujiation, was 
in 1015 commibsioned by the Admiralty to assume powers of control 
over and remedy abu'^es among the people resorting to Newfoundland, 
and to hold a court and try causes there. In his quaint, delightful 
work, ‘A Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland,* he B[)eak8 in 
rapturous terms of the country and climate. 

In 1024 Lord Baltimore (Sir George Calvert) obtained from James 
the First a grant of the island, where he settled with his family 
and followers on the peninsula of Avalon, and there, having built a 
handsome residence for himself and dwellings and storehouses for 
his people and a fort for their protection, be lived for some years ; 
bnt as war broke out between France and England his establishment 
became so harassed, and the difficulties attending trade and cultiva- 
tion became so great, that Lord Baltimore abandoned his settlement 
in Avalon, and, obtaining a grant and charter from Charles the First, 
founded the state of Maryland. (The Baltimore family afterwards 
endeavoured to resume their former rights in Newfoundland, but 
they were held to have been ceded to the crown by their subsequent 
grant of Maryland.) 
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In 16379 the Marquis of Hamilton and other noblemen and gentle- 
men, with Sir David Kirke, who assumed the government, and set- 
tled, lived, and died at Ferryland (or Vemlam), in Avalon, New- 
foundland, became grantees under the crown of ‘ the whole continent, 
island, and region of Newfoundland ; ’ and it was declared bj the 
letters patent as follows : * And that all other kings, princes, and 
potentates may know our just and undoubted right and interest in 
and to the said continent, island, and region of Newfoundland, and 
in and to all and every the islands, seas, and places to the same 
belonging,' — there were to be levied from all strangers that made use 
of any part of the shore for drying fish ‘ five fishes out of every 
hundred fish in the seas, rivers, or places aforesaid, to be had or 
taken.* 

In 1634 France made an agreement with Charles the First, for 
the privilege of fishing on part of the coasts of Newfoundland, upon 
payment of a royalty of five per cent. In 1675 Charles the Second 
was persuaded by the French king to remit this duty. 

The Prench, being thus in possession of part of the coast, 
strengthened their i>osition, particularly at Placentia and the con- 
tiguous territory. 

In the meantime, however, the English sovereignty had never 
been ceded or abandoned, and, for example, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, letters patent and orders in council were issued for the 
regulation of the fisheries in Newfoundland. 

After his accession, William the Third, in his declaration of war, 
declared that ‘ it was not long since the P>ench took licence from 
the governor of Newfoundland to fish upon that coast, and paid a 
tribute for such licences as an acknowledgment of the sole right of 
the crown of England to that island, but of late the encroachments 
of the PVench in trading and fishing there had been more like the 
invasions of au enemy than becoming friends who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of that trade only by permission.’ But, whatever footing 
the P'rench may have by frequent incursion established in Newfound- 
land, the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 disposed of their pretensions by 
declaring that Newfoundland, with the islands adjacent, ‘ shall, from 
this time forward, belong of right wholly to Britain,’ and ^ zo that 
end the town and fortress of Placentia, and whatever other places are 
in possession of the P'rench, shall be yielded and given up, and the 
P'rencli king, his successors, and subjects shall not at any time 
hereafter lay claim to any right to the said island or islands, or to 
any part of it or them.’ 

No language could be plainer than this in admission of the 
sovereignty of England over Newfoundland, and of its previous 
although invaded right to the entire territory. 

Unfortunately, however, some qualified privileges were reserved 
to the French, and by the thirteenth article of the treaty it was pro- 
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Tided tliat * it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to catch 
fish and to dry them on land,’ upon a specified part of the coast. 

Nothing but difficulty and evil could result from an incongruous 
arrangement which permitted an alien people to participate with 
the proprietors of the soil in a common industry, or, indeed, to possess 
any status either by land or sea within their borders. The evil, 
however, was perpetuated and c\en aggravated by the Treaty of 
Versailles (1783), which, after making some change in the limits of 
the coast within which the French might fish, was accompanied by 
a declaration from his Britannic Majesty that he would * take the 
most positive measures for pre\enting his subjects from interrupting 
in any manner, by their competition, the fishery of the From h, and 
that he will for that purpose cause the fixed settlements (Us Ctor^ 
blissetnenU sideniains) v\hich shall be formed tluTe to be re- 
moved.’ 

I may mention here that the treaty limits nithiii which the 
French were thus allowed to fish are fiom (\ipe St. .Tohn on the 
east coast, thence noith and west to f'ape Kay at the south-west angle 
of the island. 

Out of this continued concession to the French, and the royal 
declaration above mentiont‘d, the constantly lecurring difficulties 
between the subjects of the two nations ha\e aiisen. 

Three or four different and ii reconcilable views .ire taken of these 
documents. The extreme advocatt*s of the colonial case contend for 
a concurrent right on their part with the Fiench to the extent of 
fishing in common with them. The b'ltmcli claim an exclusive right 
of fishing. The Britu^h fiovernment is underwood to take a middle 
position as more consi^stent, in its judgment, with the language of the 
treaty and declaration, viz. that its subjects cannot pros<;cutc the 
fishery in common with the French at the jiarticular stations to 
which the latter may resort for their summei’s fishery, so that it may 
not be endangered by interruption, but that they may do so at other 
places within those limits; but the Imjierial Government maintains 
the position of absolute sov creignty, and has permitted all the func- 
tions of government and the administrathm of Jaw to be exercised by 
the colony upon that part of the coast, and the inhabitants to be 
represented in the local legislature. 

As a matter of fact, the French fishery on the Newfoundland coast 
had, notwithstanding their Government bounties, be(‘n reduced to a 
few ships and crews at some points within the treaty limits, and their 
fishing pursuits and their operations had been chiefly confined to 
sending from France to the Great Banks fishing ships, which made 
the little French colony of St. Pierre and Miquelon (islands off the 
coast of Newfoundland reserved to France by treaty) their summer 
headquarters. 

Notwithstanding the gradual decrease of French operations on 
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the Newfoundland coast, France carefully maintained its footing and 
preserved its claim by a yearly naval protection of its fishermen and 
their ships and of such stations as they occupied during their tempo- 
rary right of summer fishery. 

In the meantime the force of nature was, as might be expected, so 
strong that much of tlic coast and several of the bays and harbours 
within the treaty limits became peopled and settled by British sub- 
jects in places to which the French either never resorted or which they 
had abandoned. Moreover, many liritish colonial vessels often made 
endeavours to fish at stations and upon ledges which the French either 
occupied or claimed as necessary to their season’s pursuits ; and in 
this way the state of contest has been chronic, and difficulties annually 
more or less recurrent. 

In 1884 and the following year one of the many attempts made 
for some generations by the high contracting parties to come to a 
satisfactory working arrangement under the treaties took the form of 
a convention, subject to the approval of the colony through its legis- 
lature ; the colony (be it understood) being invested as the active 
proprietor with every light possessed by England in the island of 
Newfoundland and its dependencies. ^ 

To pass over for the proNont some other objections on the part of 
the colony to this conv<uitiou, it wa** rejected, amongst other things, 
and chiefly, liecause it provided for an absolute right in the French 
to purchase bait fishes fiom British subjects upon the entire coast of 
Newfoundland, for the purpose of supplying the'French with bait for 
their fiahery on the Great Banks and otherwise. 

Now about this time the bank fishery of Newfoundland, which 
Jiad died out, had begun again to be prosecuted on a large scale, and 
mon‘o\er bVance, by its (‘uoimous bounties to their outfitters for the 
fishery (representing nearly half the value of its produce), had 
become in European markets a formidable competitor with the 
British fish merchant. 

The government and legislature of Newfoundland therefore con- 
sidered it of vital importance to check the French, and declined to 
yield to them the right of purchasing bait from the British colonists. 
The colony reserved the control of this matter to itself, and indeed, 
very shortly after, its legislature passed the ‘ Bait Act * for the pur- 
pose of excluding foreigner^ from the right of such purchase. 

This proceeding gave an immediate stimulus to French operations 
on that part of the Newfoundland coast within the treaty limit-g, 
particularly for the purpose of securing bait for their Great Bank 
fishing, which is over a hundred miles off the Newfoundland coast. 

At this juncture, too, British factories for the canning of lobsters 
were being established on that part of the coast, and the French 
asserted their right to catch lobsters and carry on tliat business; but 
not only so, they also insist that the English have no right to fish for 
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lobsters and possess factories for canning them^npon the ground that 
they thus interfere with the French summer fishery. 

The case for the colony is that the French have no right what- 
ever to cany on this trade and indnstry in lobsters ; and it is claimed 
by it also that the French have no right to take bait fishes within 
the treaty limits for any purpose other than a cod-fishery on that 
part of the coast to which they have the privilege of resorting — in 
other words, that they have no right to take bait for export. 

Now there ought to be no question that, as these treaties are to 
be read and interpreted in view of the existence of absolute British 
sovereignty and proprietorship, any privilege or usufruct allowed in 
derogation of the absolute and unqualified enjoyment should be 
rigidly confined to the original object, and within the strictest terms 
of its definition. 

Therefore when, within very recent years, these new phases of 
the long-vexed question were brought under my notice on circuit, as 
the presiding judge of the Supreme Court, and complaints preferred 
and directions asked by the grand juries on the coast, I instructed 
them that, with regard to the lobster factories established by the 
Frenckk) I was of opinion, for reasons set forth hereafter, that they 
were not within the treaty pri\ileges accorded to the French, That 
with regard to our own subjects and their lobster-fishing and factories, 
unless the business was so conducted as to interrupt French cod- 
fishery actually and hotia fide exercised, the French would have no 
right of complaint. 

It is only at the point wheie interrujition by competition or 
molestation comes in that the French possess any riglit to resent 
the presence and operations of the British ; and if the French privi- 
leges are confined to cod-fishing, it would require the action of a wil- 
fully aggressive spirit on one side or on the other to create a case 6f 
disturbance of French cod-fishery by English lobster-fishing upon a 
coast $0 extensive and where there are so few French cod-fishery 
stations, or rooms, as they are called. 

Now the only fishery originally contemplated by the high con- 
tracting parties, and to which by agreement between them the 
French were to be admitted, was the cod-fishery ; this was the 
< fishery ’ of the treaties. Moreover, the language of the treaties not 
only did not include, but by express and significant terms excluded, 
all others ; and therefore I directed the juries, as to the assertion of 
right by the French to make an industry of lobster-catching and to 
erect lobster factories, that it was a right never contemplated or 
intended by the treaties, because — 

1. It was declared by the Treaty of Utrecht that it should be 
unlawful for the French to erect buildings except those ^ necessary 
and usual for drying of fish.’ 
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2. The Treaty of Paris (1763) restricted the liberty to ‘fishing 
and diying.’ 

3. The Treaty of Versailles (1783) speaks of ‘the fishery 
assigned to them by the Treaty of Utrecht.’ 

4. The declaration speaks of ‘the fisheiy,* and that ‘the method 
of carrying on the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, 
shall be the plan upon which the fishery shall be carried on there.’ 
(The method of carrying on the fishery meant, in my opinion, the 
prosecution of the industiy in all its stages.) 

5. The French king’s counter-declaration speaks of ‘ the fishery 
on the coasts of Newfoundland which has been the object of the new 
arrangements.* 

6. The Treaty of Paris (1814) declares that the French right 
of fishery ‘ shall be replaced upon the footing on which it stood in 
1792.’ 

There was no such industry as a lobster-fishery in Newfoundland 
at any of these periods, and no such thing as a lobster factory heard 
of until within a few years past. 

Moreover, the language used to describe ‘ the fishery ’ the French 
were entitled to pursue is utterly inapplicable to lobster-catching or 
the erection of fact<;ries for preserving and canning lobsters. The 
prescribed modes of fishing and curing could have no possible relation 
to such an industry. 

With regard to the French claim to fish in and bar the rivers 
and lakes of the i.sland and to erect weirs, it seemed to me to be in 
direct >i(»lation of the so\ereign and territorial rights of Great 
Britain, for reasons which would be apparent from the comments 
upon the treaties above made, and from the further fact that all the 
treaties and declarations uniformly speak of the right of 'fishing 
allowed to the French (whatever it may be) as being ‘on the 
coasts.’ 

That, finally, it appeared to me to be a sound principle of* law, 
applicable to the territorial as distinguished from the maritime 
status of this part of New’foundland, its ownership and usufruct* that, 
while the French should as grantees enjoy every facility for the 
exercise of their temporary fishery, there is by necessary implica- 
tion reserved to the grantor all reasonable means essential to the 
enjoyment of the property remaining in the grantor, such as the 
right of access to and from the sea, and the use of the shore for 
ordinary purposes of intercourse and business not affected by the 
treaty. 

I have thus, as concisely as the subject would admit, set forth in 
this article the history and terms of the treaties, which, as might 
have been anticipated, have been a qucestio vexaia between •France 
and England for generations, and will be an ever-recurring source of 
disagreement and danger as long as they subsist. 
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They form a barrier to the natural settlement of a large» and in 
some respects the most favoured, part of the great island of New- 
foundland. 

They are, in view of this British possession having long ago taken 
the status of a large and wealthy colony of British subjects now 
numbering 200,000, utterly unsuited to the conditions of the present 
time. As the Times has recently observed in one of its articles upon 
the ‘ French Treaty ’ question in Newfoundland — ‘ If the altercations 
about bait and lobsters should be pacified, others on fresh subjects 
would speedily leak out. The final result must be as evident to 
Frenchmen as to Englishmen. In the nature of things it is plain 
which will have to succumb, a transient company of foreign fisher- 
men or the entire body of inhabitants whom the strangers shut out 
of the improvement of half their coast. French statesmen cannot 
be blind to the certain determination of such a dilemma, and should 
be anxious to devise an arrangement Tor cutting the knot painlessly 
and advantageously.’ 

Any Newfoundlander must have observed with much satisfaction 
the large interest and the favourable hearing recently accorded to the 
case of the colony by the English press, and the unanimous sympathy 
and support extended to it. It has very shortly disposed of the 
absurd claim to ‘ veritable sovereignty,’ and ‘ right to exercise juris- 
diction’ within the treaty limits set up in the P'rench chamber by 
some of the more ardent advocates of French claims, happily not 
the responsible ministers. 

There seems to be little or no difference of opinion upon the con- 
struction to be placed ujjon the treaties with regard to the issues 
just now particularly pending. A quotation from the Standard^ in 
commenting in a leader upon a letter of mine, perhaps gives voice to 
the general pronouncement of the press as fairly as any exceqjt I can 
make. ^ But we defy any fair-minded student to read the various 
* provisions, without being forced to the conclusion that the right was 
carefully and deliberately limited. What, in short, French fishermen 
were entitled to do was to fish for cod and for nothing else, and to 
erect only such buildings on shore as were necessary for drying cod. 
They were definitely debarred from putting up anything that was not 
essential to fishery — as the fishery was practised at the time of the 
Ibreaty of Utrecht.’ 

The Daily News advocates the buying out of the French claims 

England as the simplest solution of the difficulty, and this wise 
suggestion has been favoured by several other leading English 
journals. 

With the support of the English press as the exponent of the 
opiniods and sympathy of the peojde of the mother-country, with a 
‘government able and willing, as well as bound in honour, to protect 
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its colonial subjects in the possession and enjoyment of sn^h rights 
as, itself possessing, it has transferred to the dominion of the colony, 
and solicitous to set it forward on the path of that progress which 
has been retarded by the diplomatic blunders of the past, as well as, 
desirous for the nation’s sake to be relieved of a chronic source of 
difficulty and danger, — it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when means shall have been devised of for ever getting 
rid of the miserable anomaly of the French Treaty Eights in New- 
foundland. 

Egbert J. Pinsent. 
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JFAS I HYPNOTISED? 


I HAVE been reading Mr. S. lying's Problems of the Future lately, 
and a chapter in it, on Animal Magnetism, has made my mind revert 
to certain experiences many years since, carefully noted down at the 
time, which appear to me to be worth recording : inasmuch as they 
are difficult to be accounted for by any of Mr. Laing’s theories. If 
the subject merits scientific inquiry in all its branches, which the 
wonderful results arrived at in one particular branch by eminent 
French surgeons, in connection with the hospital of Salpetri^re, 
warrant one’s assuming, it is obvious that only well -attested facts — 
not the vulgar juggleries of experts, at a guinea an hour — should be 
admitted for discussion. In this respect ]\Ir. Laing does himself 
injustice. No cause is ever served by ex-parte statements. I am 
no believer in Spiritualism: it is prf'cher un coiivoii to assure me 
that nearly all professors of it are impostors : and, as will be seen 
presently, my faith in the particular medium through whose agency 
I witnessed the facts I »hall here state was absolutely nil. But 
Spiritualism is one thing : Animal Magnetism, another. The man, 
who is a humbug in evoking spirits, and * materialising ’ them, may 
possess a strange magnetic power which it is unscientific to relegate 
to the region of imposture, because it coexists with fraud in another 
department, practised at the same time. Now, either Mr. Laing 
does not know of any cases similar to mine, or he does not choose to 
state the case fairly, as against his preformed convictions. He argues 
all along upon the assumption that everything takes place in the 
dark, when the medium can * easily move the chairs himself, without 
being seen.’ He goes on to say, * in all the accounts I have read, the 
articles moved do not exceed the weight which the medium might 
move, either in his natural condition, or with his muscular strength 
excited by hypnotism.’ Finally, after speaking of ‘ the preliminaiy 
conditioDS of the sianccy such as darkened rooms, clasped hands, and 
strained attention,* as though these conditions were invariable, he 
dismhMes this part of the subject thus : < It is questionable whether, 
Sirhen all the more refined tricks of spiritualistic mediums have been 
so thoroughly exposed, it is worth while to seek for any other hypo- 
thesis than that ol^ ordinary conjuring, to account for those mere 
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childish and unmeaning manifestations, the modus operandi of 
which has not jet been fully explained.’ 

It is because I regret, with Mr. l^aing, that men of really scien- 
tific attainments should not ‘have proceeded in the way of scientific 
experiment pursued by the hVench school of Salp5tri^re, even as re- 
gards the first rudimentary alleged facts of moving heavy bodies at 
a distance without apparent contact’ — because I regret •this, and 
because, whctlier to be explained by hypnotism or not, such ex- 
periences as mine are far away from the possibility of ‘ conjuring,’ 
that I give, after ref(*rring to my note-book, the following account of 
an evening more than twenty years ago. 

It was at Nice, and in the house of a Russian lady of distinction, 
that I first met Mr. Home — the ‘ Sludge ’ of Robert Browning, the 
defendant in the case of ‘ Lyon v. Home,' the man whose very physical 
manifestations, I was told, had caused his expulsion from more than 
one ])ri\ate house. My prejudices were naturally against the man, 
and personal intercourse did little to remove these. There was neither 
the glamour of esoteric power, such as wo imagine Cagliostro to have 
possessed, nor that subtle fascination to which we find ourselves 
occasionally subject in the j)erson of some one our better judgment 
disapproves, lie was a sickly young American, looking probably 
younger than he w'as, given to recitation, and fluid in talk of the 
vacuous kind. He seemed amiable: he might be cunning: he was 
entirely unimpressive in any way. I had met him several times, 
when a friend of mine came to me one day, and said, ‘ There will be 

an interesting srunce at Monsieur ’s to-morrow night, given in 

order that Ali)honse Karr may meet Home, and, if possible, test his 
powers. Will you come ? ’ I said I would ; anticipating some fun 
from the encounter of the spiritual agent — w^hom I had as yet only 
seen in a convivial capacity — and one of the hardest-headed, the 
wittiest, and most sceptical men in France. 

It was a wild, tempestuous night, as my friend and I drove up to 

Monsieur ’s villa in the hills, some distance from Nice : such a 

night as that on which Macbeth met the witches, and charged them 
with doing ‘ a thing without a name.’ Possibly the performance at 
which we were about to assist might be similarly designated. At all 
events, as we laughingly said to each other, the spirits of darkness, 
being probably abroad, might be the more ready to ‘ drop in ’ upon 
Mr. Home, if supplicated by him to do so. 

We were the first to arrive, and found the courteous owner of the 
villa alone, awaiting us in a large and brilliantly lighted saloon — such 
an apartment as is of unusual dimensions in any except very large 
houses in England, but is common enough in an old Italian villa. 
The room was uncarpeted, and sparsely furnished with heavy chairs, 
aettees, consoles, and tables, mostly of marble, and none of them 
havmg any cloths upon them* It was lit by sconces round the 
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^wallBy with wax candles— certainly not less than twenty — in them^ and 

a moderator lamp in the centre of the ponderous round rosewood 
table^ at which we were to sit. I had leisure to examine the room 
carefully : and I am ready to swear that there was no possibility of 
wires being attached to the cumbrous furniture, which was ranged 
stifiSy along the wall. Such wires must have been detected at once 
upon the polished wooden door. I also examined tlie table, and 
found it impossible to raise it with both hands ; nor was there any 
appliance in the smooth painted ceiling, by which it might have been 
lifted, even supposing the room had not been lit a jour. It was not 
till I had had time to satisfy myself upon these pomts, that some of 
the other guests began to arrive. 

The number of those present, including Mr. Home, was nine. 
They were, every one of them, gentlemen and ladies of untarnished 
repute ; but that is beside the question at issue, which I contend is 
this. Had all been scoundrels, including myself, could our eyes have 
deceived us? could we have deceived each other? was there any 
possibility, by combination (the conditions being what they were), 
of our producing the results which we believe we witnessed ? Listen, 
and decide. 

I sat on the right of M, Alphonse Karr. To my left was a well- 
known lady, since dead, much given to spiritualism. Thus I was 
between a sceptic, and a believer. Mr. Home sat opposite us. He 
was voluble, as usual, and begged u^ not to desist from com erbation 
upon ordinaiy subjects, or consider it incumbent on us to be ‘ im- 
pressed ’ — ^which I, for one, certainly was not. lie observed that he 
knew as little as any of us about the secret forces, sometimes at his 
command, but over w hich, at others, he had no control ; that he 
courted investigation, and that, supposing the company were favoured 
by any * manifestations,* he should only be too glad if any one pre- 
sent could explain how they were produced. Of course, there was a 
great deal about the ‘ spirits,* their obstinacy, their mischievousness, 
&o. &c , ; but* he was good enough to add that if what was done 
(supposing anything to be done) could be accounted for upon another 
hypothesis than that of their agency, it was open to us to believe it, 
and he should be interested to hear the suggestion. He was but a 
student, seeking for the light, as we were. All this was probably said 
with a special eye to Alphonse Karr : 1 doubt if Mr. Home always 
assumed so modest and deprecatory a tone. All our hands were on 
the table ; Mr. Home requested that, as far as possible, the circle might 
remain unbroken : but Karr at once stated that he would not make one 
of except upon the understanding that he might break the circle 
at any moment, and get under the table, or pursue such other investi- 
gatixm as might seem good to him. This Home made no objection to ; 
and thereupon a general conversatiop ensued, which continued, unin- 
tjsktupted, lor nemly half an hour. 
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Of the rappings — the so-called * spiritual commuuicatioiis ’ that 
followed— 1 am not concerned to spe^. Though 1 did not pretend 
to explain how they were produced, going rownd under the table as 
they did, fluttering hither and thither in a way difficult to account 
for by the dislocation of the medium’s toe (the common explanation), 
still they stirred in me no more than a mild curiosity, and left me 
wholly unmoved. My faculties were never more on the alert ; in 
support of which assertion I may mention that I watched every hand 
that moved round the table, and when one lady asserted that the 
spirits had snatched the bracelet from her wrist, I was quite aware 
that she had — perha^js unconsciously — shaken it off into her lap, 
from which it certainly was removed, and danced about under the 
table in a curious, though perhaps not unaccountable, way. Again, 
when several persons complained of feeling a cold wind passing round 
the back of their heads, neither Monsieur Karr nor I felt anything. 
I name these puerilities only to show that I was in no abnormal con- 
dition, and, far from feeling ‘ impressed,* was slightly disgusted at 
the triviality of the proceedings, so far. 

Then suddenly came to pass something which startled us all. A 
heavy arm-chair, placed against the wall at the further end of the 
mlottoy ran violently out into the middle of the room, towards us. 
This was shortly succeeded by another piece of furniture, placed 
against the O 2 >posite wall, which moved in the same direction with 
still greater ^elocity. Similar disturbances occurred from time to 
time throughout Ihe skihce. But an incident even more inexplicable 
was to follow before long. The polished rosewood table round which 
we were seated, and on which were a moderator lamp and some 
pencils and paper, began to oscillate, and then tilted up on one of 
its three claws. As there was no table-cloth, and the room was so 
brilliantly lit, it was easy to see under the table, which I did. Had 
there been an acrobatic feat of legs, I must have detected it. Added 
to this, was the curious fact that though the lamp slid, and the 
pencils rolled, to the edge of the table, all stopped there : nothing 
fell off. The table becoming more and more obstreperous. Home 
said, ‘ I think it will ascend. We had better all rise from our seats, 
but keep owr Jianda upon the table. ^ On hearing this, Alphonse 
Karr claimed his right to break the circle, and go down upon all- 
fours, which accordingly he did. We rose, pushing our chairs back, 
and standing as far away as possible, consistently with keeping our 
hands upon the table, which then began slowly to ascend. It did so 
to a sufficient height to enable Karr to get under it, after he had 
grovelled round, examining everybody’s feet. The length of time 
that the table remained in mid-air was, I should say, from two to 
three minutes, though it was probably not as long as that at its 
extreme altitude — between three^and four feet from the ground. It 
was high enough for us all to see Karr, and to see also that no one’s 
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legs moved : while our hands never shifted, the fingers being pressed 
downwards upon the table. Then, after Karr’s investigation was 
well over, it began equally slowly to descend. 

Of the rest of the stance I need say nothing, for it does not bear 
upon the point I have here proposed for discussion. Were all present 
on this occasion in the full possession of our senses, or were we 
deluded ? hypnotised, as it is now called, into believing we saw what 
we did not actually see ? Is there any instance on record of every 
person in an assembly of eight proving equally sensitive to such 
magnetic influence ? Here were individuals of various nations, and 
very various temperaments, gathered together to witness a curious 
piece of jugglery, as some were predisposed to regard all Mr. Home’s 
performances. Speaking for myself, I may say that I am remarkably 
obtuse to magnetism. I have been experimented upon, over and 
over again, both before and since this experience, and never with the 
slightest effect. Of course that does not pro\e that T was not under 
its influence upon this paiticuLir occasion ; but it will be admitted 
that the probability of such having been the ca=e is thereby con- 
fiidembly lessened. 

Monsieur Alphonse Karr, upon whom I called the next day, con- 
fessed himself fairly baffled ; and he did this with some little degree 
of annoyance. He was not disposed to think well of Mr. Home : he 
was persuaded that chicanery played a considerable part in his per- 
formances ; but it was impossible to resist the evidence of our senses, 
in this matter of the furniture, and especially of the table-lifting. 
Trick it could certainly not be. Either we were all ‘ electro- 
biologised ’ — as the imposition of one will upon others was then 
termed — into believing we had seen this thing, or we had actually 
witnessed a phenomenal exhibition of magnetic force, reversing all 
the laws that have hitherto been understood to govern it. ' 

1 have told the facts of this strange experience as accurately and 
minutely as I could ; because the circumstances surrounding it 
appear to me to be distinctive : the scene having been a brilliantly 
lighted room in a private house, which I had carefully examined 
before the aiance began ; and one of those present having avowed 
himself so incredulous, that he insisted on testing, and did test by 
every means in his power, the phenomena apparent to us all. More- 
over, the tablh hoisted from the ground did * exceed the weight 
which the medium might move, in his natural condition, or with his 
mascular strength excited by hypnotism.’ 8andow, himself, could 
not have lifted it evenly, standing on one side, even had his hands 
not been above the table, as Home’s were. Such an experience 
cannot be placed in the same category with those glanced at, and 
airily dismissed by Mr. Laing. 

1 have no objection to believe that we were hypnotised, if 
mentists are a^eed that this can befall eight persons simulta- 
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neoQsly, three of whom, at lea^t, were not generally sensitive to such 
influence, and one distinctly antagonistic to it. Besides — and this 
is not to be overlooked —as to every other occurrence that evening, 
the senses of those three persons were fully on the qui vive. They 
were not the least ‘ impressed * by those messages from the other 
world, by the accordion-playing, and the rest of it. But that table 
rising in the air ! It was a puzzle to them then, and has remained 
a puzzle to at least one of them, ever since. 

Hamilton A1o£. 
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CONTINENTAL AND ENGLISH PAINTING. 

Paris in 1889 opened the doorb of an exhibition in wliieh a century 
of French art was prchonted at a glance to rnir \iew — an exhilution 
so displayed as to allow of its being contrast (‘d with modern French 
art of the last ten year** and selections of eontem])orary ])ainting 
produced by rival Continental schooK of the sime time. 

The impression which this unique display li.is extiy^here ]>ro- 
duced is that of a decided superiority of French artists over their 
competitors in most schools on the French side of tlu‘ (Mianmd, It 
has been made almost absolutely clear that Fnrop(*an art is in many 
ways dependent on the expansion of French art, and that, ])ietorially, 
France imposes her law upon most of her neigh hour*'. Jf one excep- 
tion can be pointed out, it would be perhaps tliat Kngland lias not 
quite followed in the wake of other nations; she certainly has shown 
no tendency to adoi»t [mie French stales and French impulses, 
but wherever she commingled French elements with her own the 
result was usually an assimilation which left to Knglishmen their 
own peculiar stamp and originality. 

Looking back into the history of the past we easily observe that 
there was a time when France hersidf was content to send for crafts- 
men from abroiid, and either went to Italy to borrow Da Vinci, 
Solano, Del Sarto, or Primaticcio, or to Kelginm and Holland to get 
the small masters who were required to produce what Frenchmen 
were not able to create, A later jdiase is that of the days when the 
great hVederick obtained in Paris the pictures of Watteau, Laneret and 
the Arcadian school with which he adorned his ])alaccs at Fotsdam 
and Sans Souci. These were times which only live in history or 
tradition ; pictures now travel in any direction. But the scats of 
art have become numerous ; and the central scat on the Continent 
has remained in Paris oer since the yehod of the great French re- 
Tolution. Just before that memorable outbreak the study of the 
classic and of the antique had made its way into the literature of 
France, and under the influence of tlie dramatists F'rench art again 
turned to the study of the pre-Christian epochs. Poussin and Claude 
manifested a special affection for every form of the old heathen 
legend, and then came the more modem hands of Mengs and Carstens 
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and Jean Louis David. The two first laboured for Germany and 
Austria, Mengs cultivated a new form of Italian eclecticism, 
Carstens prepared to imi>ort into Berlin the traditions of Giulio 
Romano and the pseudo-Michael Angelesques. David, who headed 
a similar period of change in France, was destined much more than his 
rivals to give life to the movement which arose on his return to his 
native country. What he accomplished was something entirely new, 
based on a combination of select and ideal form with an application 
of powerful contrasts of light and shade. 

Naturally hn exhibition like that of 1889, which was only"cen- 
tennial for Franct', gives us no opportunity of comparing the influence 
of David on the school which he formed at home with that of Mengs, 
Carstens and others, on the art of other places abroad. It is very well 
known that after the restoration the King of Prussia asked David to 
pr»*&ido over the Academy of Pjiinting at Berlin; and though David 
refused, it seems not doubtful that his influence was widely felt 
beyond the French frontieis. 

At the ver}^ time when Ihe classic naturalism of David began to 
spread Kngliiiid held quite an original and independent position in 
art. Hogarth had gone to his rest after founding the school of 
satirical genre ; then had come Gainsborough and Wilson and their 
compeers, admirable alike in landscape and in portrait, opening the 
way to Keynolds [and his contemporaiich and followers, men who 
owed somel king indeed to the Italian school as represented by Claude 
Lorraine, but whose woik bore an unmihtakable stamp of its own. 
Other coiintiics, unlike Great Britain, Lad already then adopted 
French ideiis in preference to their own ; and though it is possible 
to distinguish in Belgium, Austria, and Germany a national art, 
varying ^onuwhat from that which was taken directly from the 
French, still, painting on the whole acquired a general Parisian 
charactei, modified liere and there, for the sake of originality, by 
slight reflex appearances. 

It is not the object of this paper to follow out a special vein of 
thought in respect of early forms of jiainting. It may be possible 
presently to show, by some examples, how, even now, the independ- 
ence of the English schools has been preserved. 

The art of the last hundred years in France is represented in the 
centennial display not only by the works of deceased masters but by 
those of men who are still living. We see on one set of walls the 
creations of David and his discij)le8, Girodet, Gerard and Gros, with 
a special place for Gros’s realistic follower Gericault. Prudhon comes 
next- a grand and solitary figure ; then Ingres, with Amaury Duval 
and Flandrin, his pupils. Cogniet, Couder, Gigoux form a power- 
ful group by the side of Horace Vemet, Paul Delaroche and Ary 
Schefler. Delacroix stands forth a fine individual colourist, and 
near him Decamps, on wdiom he had some influence. Charlet and 
. P P 2 
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Raffet represent the military element of their t»me, whilst the animal 
world is shown on the canvases of Troyon and Brascassat, Millet 
devotes himself to the humble life of the laborious peasants of the 
French home counties, whom he follows as they delve in the dust of 
endless fields at eventide and pursue their daily avocations in the 
gloom of the fiirmer’s yard. Courbet alternately paints the solitudes 
of woods and the gambols of deer and the labours of poverty-stricken 
workmen. A chosen band of landscape-painters fills the walls of an 
entire hall. Corot, the Claude of the present age, appears supported 
by Cabat, Rousseau, Dupre, Daubigny and Diaz. Isabey rules over 
coasts and shipping. 

Of a later age, and quite on the verge of our time, Baudry and 
Cabanel are represented by portraits not less perfect though less im- 
portant than the monumenhil works with which they decorated the 
walls of Paris edifice^ and private houses. Regnault and Delaunay 
are prominent by their side as masters of colour and natural mov(‘- 
ment. De Xeuville recalls liaffet, so far as he is inimitable in the 
rendering of troopers, so French withal that when he has painted 
Englishmen and Germans they always look like Frenchmen in bor- 
rowed clothes. Marilhat and Fromentin in different forms give us, 
in rivalry with Decamp®, the lovely tints of Oriental landscajies, the 
picturesque dresses of Levantine caravans, or the flashing arms and 
powdery dust of Arab fantasias in Algiers. 

Of greater influence on the art of France, Bastien Lepage is a poet 
of the humbler spheres, a j)ainter of shaded grounds where i)eople 
are sheltered from the sun either by clouds or projections, and present 
themselves without even a rim of light about them in a grey uniform 
key. All in his jnctures In homely — the tone, the subject, the detail. 
It is a mcdanchoJy and depressing art. 

And now we come upon the living who contribute to the centennial 
and not to the decennial series ; prominent among>t whom Rosa 
Bonheur shows her inimitable ox-team at the plough, Breton his 
peasants of Brittany, and Puvis de Chavannes his decorative designs. 

Bonnat,who spent his youth at Rome, figures in both places, in 
the first with Roman i)ilgrim8 and the like, in the second with the 
grand portraits of later make, which in themselves are work of which 
it is impossible to overestimate the power and the Vf'iluc. Boiiguereau 
likewise in botli places, and always equal to himself, has clearly been 
away in England, lie returns to France to find his art, so admirable 
and sprightly in its academic grace and silvery finish, no longer in 
harmony with that of the French moderns. Carolus-Duran, a por- 
traitist throughout, reveals his mastery in rapid touch and the re- 
presentation of every sort of stuft', be it silk or satin, or velvet or lace, 
which modem looms produce. Near him are Levy and Chaplin with 
melONdies in white, of gauze, of satin, and kid gloves. Detaille’s 
best compositions are in the century room ; his Dream of the Bivouac 
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elsewhere is a pictorial monstrosity. Harpignies furnishes quick- 
made landscapes in all materials. 

Heilbuth, the Alsacian, whom the French have not yet pardoned 
his German name, still paints those delicate subject pieces in which 
he rivals Meissonier. Meissonie** himself contributes to the centennial 
his celebrated Betrcatof 1814, which belongs to M. Delahante, whose 
portrait is also here with that of Thiers on his deathbed. In the 
other room are Meissonier’s ‘ G uide,* some portraits, and^a recent study 
of the interior of San Marco, in Venice. 

Kaffaelli, a painter of tramps and vagabonds and wretched people 
in sordid surroundings, may be noted in company with Roll and others 
of the same class forming the large school of impressionistic naturalists 
whose gift, like that of Manet, appears to be to make humble nature 
almost a caricature. They deem it sufficient, at all events, to depict 
the prominent features of any object— the more commonplace it is 
the better — in a quick succession of rough brush strokes with crude 
colours thrown into focus by mere juxtaposition. Courbet had done 
something like this in his rojidside stonebreakers of many years ago, 
but he at least proved that he could also do something more ; and 
Manet remains the great model impressionist of his time, warning all 
who ai>proach him that this soitof bravery maybe striking orimpres- 
si\e, yet is quite insufficient to constitute true art. 

Where Manet has his apotheosis there is GtVome necessarily absent. 
Of this great master not a canvas is to be seen ; but all the more 
those of Hcnner — nudes chiefly — women bathed in blurs of light 
with tremulous edges relieved on almost impenetrable darkness. 

All the moderns that follow display in their everyday wort the 
triumph of a new French naturalism which extends alike to subject 
painting, historical painting, landscape, and even still life. We see 
this naturalism in the tendency to represent things as they look in 
the open air, in the sun or in shadow, or in the varying gloom of 
rooms and cottages, as nature presents them, and not as eclectics 
temper them in the equable illumination of the northern light of 
painting-rooms. Realism at the same time continues, as we observe 
the low-life subjects of Raffaelli, as clearly as in the better class of 
peasants delineated by Dagnan-Bouveret, or the working men of 
Roll or the executioners of Rochegrosse. The scientiBc rules of 
design and balanced composition are neglected or in a fair way to be 
forgotten altogether. But the coarse impressionism of Courbet and 
Manet having had its day, it would* not be necessary to mention it 
were it not that its effects are still apparent on the disciples of 
schools outside France, showing that foreign painters come to Paris 
to study novelties, and later on reproduce them in their own homes 
at the very time when they have been entirely cast off by the French 
themselves. 

Of these phenomena jt is very curious to cite some examples 
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vhicli naturally find a place when we contrast the pictures of the 
French exhibition-rooms with those of the foreign sections in the 
same building. 

Belgium, the nearest neighbour of France, received its first art 
impulses after the Eevolution of 1830, which gave it independence. 
These imimlses have been attributed to the familiar examples of 
Bubens and Van Dyck, and the results of academical teaching, 
chiefly in the schools of Antwerp ; yet the current which runs 
through the works of Wappers and Gallaic is, in tlie main, un- 
doubtedly French, and neither of these masters would probably have 
concealed that his early style was shaped in accordance with French 
ideas. Most Belgian artists, indeed, appear to ha^e one foot in 
France and another in Belgium, unless it should hai>pcn that they 
have given up their own country to elect domicile across the 
frontier. 

Van Beers i> one of the Belgians who has scttlial in Paris — a 
wonderfully clean and precise painter ()f bunli^l^cd miniature work, 
who i> represented in the international exhibition by numerous 
canvases which bear on the face of them evidence of their French 
origin ; but he is not alone of his class. And among.‘>t his com- 
petitors there are many men of French education. Wautcr’s portniits 
prove that the realistic rendering of stuffs, which is so prominent in 
Carolus-Duran, has made rapid strides o\er the northern border, and 
Knopff reveals that he can paint in the decorative keys which mf.rk 
the still broader decorative laeccs of Puvis de Phavannes. Bui 
Stevens, who is a jiainter of the boudoir, after the fashion of the 
delicate Frenchman Toulmouche, has also looked at the gauze and 
kidglove painting of Chajdin, though he varies his surfaces at 
times with the more coloured but highly technical tricks which 
once characterised the Austrian Makart. In contrast with A. van 
Hove, who falls back on the old style of De Bruyn, as Bastien 
Lepage once did on that of the Clouets or Amb(*rger in gemlike 
])ortrait finish, Verstraet takes us back to Millet in his Fvening 
Moonlight on a Heath, or his Evening in Autumn, and »Spring 
Morning. 

Bavaria at one time had the advantage of possessing a ruler who 
was passionately fond of old Greek architecture, and who rebuilt in 
the Greek taste the principal edifices at Munich. The decorations 
of SchinkePs palaces and arcades gave life to the school of Cornelius 
and Kaulbach, who carried their art from the South to the North and 
left important traces of their passage at Berlin. This was the period 
of German art which showed a minimum of P'rench elements. Yet 
even amongst the followers of the monumental painters of Munich 
we find Sebom, in whom the study of the Greek classicism of Ingres 
is conspicuous. When there were no more monuments to paint, the 
masters who had ciiltivated art after the fashion of the Italian renais- 
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sance either lost theii^ractice or fell back on easel i)icture4. This 
is what happened to Kl^lbach in his later days. But the nevr school 
^hich now ^gns at Munich, and spreads its branches into Austria, is 
no longer that of Cornelius, Overbeck, or Kaulbach. It is the school 
founded by Piloty, whose style was distinctly based on the French as 
practised by the Belgian (xallait. Since Piloty’s time French ideas 
have miide notable progress in Bavaria and in Austria as well as in 
other parts of Cermany. 

The Dusseltlorf and Berlin schools are too feebly represented in 
this exhibition to allow of a fair comparison between the Works of 
Frenchmen and l^rii's^ians. But no one can deny that by the side 
of those who cuUiNate Crermanic art with a feeling of absolute 
oiiginality there are many others who are as distinctly led by French 
impul^e.s. Berlin in its patronage of artists is cosmopolite, consults 
by turn Vienna, ;Munich,\V(*irnar,I)usseldoif, and gives hospitality to 
many aiti'-tb of con-iiderable original power. But with Werner, who 
treats nionumeiital courtly subjects, and Camphauseu, who portrayed 
electors, king^ and (‘inpt'rors, we have also seen Menzed and Meyer- 
lieim, who ceitaiiily studied ^Vleissonier, and Hildebrand, whose 
earlier creations were hardly distinguishable from those of Isabey. 

At Hu^sehlorf we have had tiebhardt, who transfused into a 
modern age the deep earnestness and pathetic gloom of early 
Christian painting, wandering at times into reproductions of scenes 
from the Pa^.^ion, in which even the dress of the middle ages was 
copied. Uhde has a ^l<<ast Supper* at Paris which recalls Gebhardt 
in the grave simplicity of its effects, but w^e also see on the Champ 
de Mars something that reminds us of France in the canvases of 
Lie])ermann,w’ho r<'-echoes Lepoitievin and Isabey, or those of Stetten, 
who showN a tendency to repeat the naturalism of Bastien Lepage. 
In the absence of further exarai>les we may point to such Diisseldorf 
masters as llunten, the admirable designer of artillery skirmishes 
and battle-pieces, who studied in Paris with Handrin, and Ludwig 
Knaus and Benjamin Vautier, who are two of the most powerful 
genre painters of the Dussoldorf school ; and both of them lived long 
years in the ateliers of Paris. 

Amongst the Austrians the first place must needs be given to 
Munckaesy, wliohc admirable ‘ Crucifixion * and * Christ before Pilate ' 
are perhaps better known than any modern pictures in any part of 
the world. These masterpieces are stamped with a very original 
character in types of a distinct and remarkable mould, and something 
of the Slavonic in masks and faces makes them subtly distinguish- 
able from French works; yet they were painted in Paris, and a 
French impress of breadth and power undoubtedly dwells among 
them. Makort, who died young, though perhaps not too soon for 
his fame, was a descendant of the French through Piloiy. Influenced 
by Venetian art, he came to know as much of brush tricks and mere- 
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tricions effects as any artist of his time in Paris. His contemporaries 
Lenbach, Angeli, and Hermann Kaulbach all more or less felt the 
inflnence of French pictorial polish, which is also apparent through 
the medium of Knaus in the Tyrolean subjects of Defregger. 

Passing by the Swiss, who are neutral in politics but certainly 
French in their painting, we next come to Spain, where it seems 
clear that the style of Fortuny and his congeners, Alvarez and Escosura, 
had its roots in France, whilst Madrazo has the aspect of a Hispanised 
Frenchman competing in portrait on the Parisian field with Carolus- 
Duran himself. Domingo again clothes impressionism in a Spanish, 
dress. But it is needless to multiply examples. Italy exhibits a host 
of landscapes where touch, often of the coarsest kind, takes the place 
of modelling and outline. Thif> is also the mode of the French im- 
pressionists. Boldrini as a itastellisi walks in the footsteps of Gervex, 
and Maccari, in a remarkable series of cartoons, emulates the power, 
the finish, and the truth of Gerome. 

No painters, however, liave clung so clo-^ely to the models of 
French masters as those of the United States. Their .skill is various 
and quite exceptional, yet in no sente national. Americjins have 
an absolute predilection for French art, as is shown in their purchase 
of Millet’s ‘Angelus* for upwards of 24,0001, But they also think 
pictures a luxury only admissible into the States at an enormous 
custom-house duty, and it seems to be of no consequence whether 
the duty is required from Frenchmen or Ainericjins \vho painted 
their canvases in France. Is it that the custom-house cannot be 
trusted to discern between tlie fapid s\\ eep of Sargent’s brush and 
that of his master Carol us-I)uran, or between the compositions of 
Pearce and work of Ba>tien I^iepage or Millet ? A Frenchman 
would probably acciqit as hVencli the society pieces of Mr. Btewart, 
which are presented with all the artifice of the most accompfished 
manipulators of Paris. Under the hands of Gifford a * Kansas 
Ranche ’ is not unlike a stretch of landscape in the valley of the 
Marne. Chase is an impressionist painter of portraits. 

In the Russian section M. Wereschagin is not represented. Had 
any work of his been displayed it would have revealed the discipline 
of the school of Gerome. Admirers of Meissonier may find something 
to recall his art in Pranishnikoff, and we contemplate without surprise 
the series in which the late Mile. Bachkirzeff gave some n^productions 
of Bastien Lepage. We saw that in one phase of his art Lepage pro- 
duced shadowless pictures, in which everything is subdued except 
the fire of an eye or the ruddy cavities of half-open lips. Mile. Bacb- 
kirzeff, having taken her first lessons from the master, reproduced the 
painting-room, enlivened by model and pupils, with all the care and 
minute fidelity of a beginner who has no style. In an incredibly 
short time she had entirely caught the master’s manner. She applied, 
it with surprising re^sm to portraits of her own countrywomen, of whom 
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she depicted the BuBsian type, the laugh or the smile. She painted at 
last the picture of the Children at the Luxembourg Museum, 'where, 
but for the catalogue, one might say the hand is that of Lepage him- 
self. Is this faculty of imitation admirable ? It can hardly be called 
a precious gift, but it is a proof of the wide extent of the influence of 
French art. 

Is it necessary to trace tlie matter further ? French lessons have 
effect in very distant places — in Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, and even in Greece; but in these and other places the 
French spirit lias spread unequally and with varying rapidity. Old 
styles which once had a charm for Paris still And adherents at a 
distance long after they have fallen into absolute neglect in the 
French capital. Some people in England recently complained that 
British youths got astray when, travelling to Paris, they looked at 
and perhaps imitated, the French impressionists. This might be 
evidence to prove that English artists of the present generation are 
falling into the French current. But as yet there is no trace of the 
effects which such a cau^e might be expected to produce. In France 
meanwhile, as we have seen, the impressionism of Courbet and 
Manet is already to Frenchmen a thing of the past. 

English painting was better represented in Manchester in 188*7 
than it was in the Paris Exliibition of 1889 ; but even in Manchester, 
where the British art of half a century was concentrated, it would have 
been difficult to find more than three out of three hundred artists who 
showed any signs of foreign teaching. Armitage naturally took us 
back to the model-room of I^iul Delaroche, to which he belonged for 
so many years. Alma-Tadema did not allow us quite to forget the 
lessons he once took from Gerorae. Crofts and Caton Woodville 
were ch^nrly traceable to Du^seldorf, whilst Ilerkomer scarcely re- 
vealed that he was German horn. Yet even these had come to look 
essentially British. For the rest, ^Yhen English craftsmen temper 
their art wdth any alloy they seldom temper it with anything very 
modern, as we observe in the pre-Raphaelites or in Burne Jones, or 
perhaps even in Sir Frederick Leighton. 

But of a French influence, generally speaking, in the English 
school we find no particular trace. At the Champ de Mars Sir F. 
Leighton is represented by some well-known subject pieces chiefly 
derived from the classic legend, bright with a truly English feeling 
commingled with some reminiscences of the Venetians and of Paris 
Bordone. Sir John Millais, who has fallen away from the pre- 
Raphaelitism of his early time, appears to have acquired some of the 
peculiarities which mark the style of Gainsborough. Bume Jones 
reminds us of Filippino and the Florentines, Briton Riviere’s 
leopards recall bygone days when Edwin Landseer still wielded a 
.brush. Orchardson’s drawing-room scenes rival, yet in no way 
resemble, the boudoir si^bjects of the Parisians. Fildes is senti- 
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mental) and Marcus Stone dainty, in truly British fashion. Pettie 
perpetuates the school of Ward. Holl, Ouleas and Watts furnish 
portraits of original breadth and powerful colour. Leader and Vicat 
Cole are unapproached in France as landscape-painters. In the 
same sort of military scenes as those of Crofts, Mr. Gow produces, 
with delicate gradations of tone, something more subtle even than 
the work of his Diisseldorf rival. Whistler stands alone and in 
contrast with every painter about him in an impressionistic portrait. 
His impressionism is essentially his own, and no one would think 
of discovering in him any influence of Planet. 

It would be difficult to frame a satisfactory rei)ly to the question 
which might now be put — why the British and Continental schools 
have shown such a remarkable divergence. The cause may be found 
in diversity of modes of teaching and varii*ty of habits in masters. In 
France, as in Germany, art is tauglit in large painting-rooms, Some- 
times in academies, sometimes under private management. In 
every case the i)upils are swayed and controlled by one person. 
Fifty years ago the ateliers of Cugniet, Delarochc*, Drolling, or Sclinetz 
were nurseries of artists; students might be counted by hundreds. 
The best men wandered by turns into the private painting-rooms oi 
the chief who employed them to xwepare X)ictiires. Here the talented 
disciple acquired the last polish preparatory to competing for the Koman 
prize or launching an independent boat on the stream of Paris. It 
has happened that men of this sort became perfect imitators of 
their master’s style. Trouillebert, it is said, prepared the under- 
ground of works which were afterwards flnished and signed by Corot. 
How many Trouillebert s have since been sold for Corots no one can 
tell ; the &ct is, they could scarcely be distinguished. The same 
thing happened to Van Beers ; it doubtless occurred to many more 
besides. But in England such accidents were hardly possible. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds employed Northcote to paint in his canvases ; he 
always gave the decisive touches himself; but, as to this, it is 
probable that Sir Joshua's practice was not general. F<«w British 
artists of our time, it may be thought, are willing to divulge the 
subtlest secrets of their profession ; their security is all the greater 
because habitually they have no journeymen. 

In Munich, Cornelius and Kaulbach favoured the system of 
under-painting by pupils ; it was their way of bringing young talent 
forward ; they took into their workroom those assistants whom they 
judged to be the cleverest, and so bequeathed a system to disciples 
who carried it on to following generations. The result of this 
system in Germany has been very curious ; the academies have been 
partly emptied by the action of masters of repute whose private 
lessons were preferred to those of the academical professors. The 
State has paid large salaries to a set of teachers whose schools wer^ 
attended by a verj^few pupils. 
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In England we have the Academy and the London and provincial 
Bchools, carried on by the Science and Art Department. Painters of 
note have hitherto been men who made their own way in the world, 
without being disciples of any one master, school or academy. Mr. 
Herkomer, it appears, carries on a private school ; in this he is only 
attempting what Etty'and others tried before him. Little may be 
expected to come of it. Our great masters still dislike the principle 
of employing disciples as subordinates ; such secrets of art as they 
possess die with them. If, after all, we achieve something that is 
original and good, we do so by individual effort in a perpetual variety 
of style and, method?, and without any school tradition. It may be 
that, endowed with these qualities, we shall end by wielding influence 
on tlie French schools. Some critics appear to think that this has 
already taken place. 

One thing, to conclude, should not be overlooked: the great 
teaching centre of South Kensington is called the ‘ Department of 
Science and Art.* There is some reason to fear that art is at times 
sacrificed to scienc(\ If both are to be cultivated, it were better they 
should he kei)t more distinctly apart, and not so completely confounded 
as they are at present. 


J. A. Crowe. 
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HORSEFLESH. 


* A Bill to regulate the sale of horseflesh for human food ! ’ I hear the 
exclamation and I see the look of distaste. That was the title of a Bill 
bearing my name which passed through Parliament early last session, 
a Bill, however, not aimed at promoting, but at regulating, the sale 
of horseflesh for human food. Just as the object of the Margarine 
Bill was to prevent sellers from passing off imitation butter upon 
those intending to buy butter, so the object of the Ib>rseflcsh Bill 
was to prevent them from passing off horseflesh upon tho^'C intend- 
ing to buy beef or mutton. 

I do not propose to defend the taste for or to investigate liistorically 
the eating of horseflesh, but to confine myself to our own times. 

In the first place, let me refer to France and e'*pecially to Paris, 
and in doing so put together, in as concise a form as possible, the in- 
formation which I have obtained, arranging it in chronological order. 

Before the sale of horseflesh for human food was allowed in hVance, 
the French Government referred the subject, in 185(5, to theClonseil 
d’Hygiene, or Council of Public Health and Siuitation, and^ from 
that body they received a report in its favour in which it was stated 
that flesh coming from healthy horses could without disadvantage 
be handed over for consumption. 

In 18G6 a butcher obtained authority to open a shop In Paris for 
its sale. At the same time the condition was imposed upon him 
that he should construct a special slaughter-house, to be placed 
under the superintendence of a specially appointed inspector. In 
1867 the number of butchers’ shops at which nothing but horse 
flesh was sold was 17 or 18, and in 1868 it was 23. During the 
first half df the year 1870, that is to say, before the Franco- 
German war, 1,992 horses were slaughtered in Paris for human food. 
During the second half of that year, that is to say, during the 
terrible winter of 1870-1, so many as 65,000 horses, 1,000 asses, 
and 2,000 mules, called by the Parisians * siege venison,’ are said to 
have been used for food. During the first half of 1873 the number of 
horses, mules, and asses eaten there was but 5,186 : the siege having 
apparently create^ & temporary dislike to Jhippophagy. 
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Id Paris there has been a steady increase for the last fifteen years 
in the consumption of horseflesh, and at the present time it amounts 
to about five per cent, of the meat consumed there by the people. 
The increase is not confined to Paris. At a recent meeting of the 
National Acclimatation Society it was stated that in the Department 
of the Seine there are 132 butchers* shops where horseflesh is sold, 
and it is known that the number of shops in that Department is not 
exceptional. 

The annexed table is from official sources, and comprises only the 
animals killed at the slaughter-house of Villejuif. There is also a 
special slaughter-house at Pantin, and it is estimated that 3,462 
kilogrammes (or, 7,G16 lbs.) of horseflesh were brought into Paris 
from Pantin in 1883. 


7a6/e of the number of IloraeSf Af^sea, and Mules killed for the purpose of Food 

in Paris. 


Iri74 

]H7o 

1870 

1877 

1878 
lh7J) 
1&80 
1881 
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I IhSJ 

' ]^H1 

J ''85 
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Hulps 

Total 

4,.‘J68 

318 

6 

4,b82 

4,207 

2.34 

— 

4,601 

r>,()08 

297 

— 

6,096 

0,704 

3.30 

1 

7,006 

7,829 

290 

27 

8,162 

7,491 

330 

22 

7,849 

0,058 

230 

25 

6,013 

(i,487 

201 

26 

6,773 

7,540 

233 

22 

7,801 

9,485 

307 

40 

9,832 

10.323 

300 

21 

10,660 

11,354 

.3;13 

33 

11,720 

13,377 

304 

27 

13,708 


The amount of flesh for meat obtained fiom each animal is 
generally valcuhitcd to be 250 kilogrammes .or 550 lbs. from a 
horse; 85 kilogrammes or 187 lbs. from an ass; and 200 kilo- 
grammes or 440 lbs. from a mule. 

Tie price of the meat is le‘'S than half that of ordinary butcher*s 
meat : that of the horse being 60 centimes per kilogramme (or 
sixpence for 2J lbs.) and of the ass and mule 70 centimes per 
kilogramme (or sevenpence for 24 lbs.). No octroi duty is levied, 
and no duty for slaughtering is charged on horses in Paris. 

A special sale of animals destined for the butcher's shop has been 
for some years established at the Horse Market of the Boulevard de 
THopital. In 1886 the number of horses sold there was 7,725. 
Taking 250 kilogrammes as the weight of flesh obtained from a 
horse, this would give about 1,931,250 kilogrammes or 4,248,750 
lbs. of meat f^s coming from the Horse Market. 

The total quantity of horseflesh consumed in Paris in recent 
years is as follows ; — 


1884 .... 3,600,000 kilogrammes. 

1885 .... 8,831,200 „ 

1880 .... 4,600,063 „ 
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or reckoning a kilogramme as 2 lbs. 

11)8. 

rwt. 

1884 ... . 

7,700,000 

68,760. 

1685 . . . . 

8,428,063 

76,260. 

1880 . . . . 

0,001,436 

88,406. 


According to the Police Begulations in Paris, horses intended for 
food must be slaughtered in specially authorised slaughter-houses. 

The transport, exposure for sale, or sale of horseflesh coming from 
other slaughter-houses or from skin yards is prohibited in the city 
and in the rural communes. 

Horses intended for food must be slaughtered in the presence of 
a veterinary surgeon or an inspector, commissioned for the purpose 
by the Prefect of Police, vrho must inspect them before they are 
slaughtered, and the meat when it is cut up. The viscera must also 
be subjected to -the same examination, in order tliat a complete 
estimate of the state of health of the animal may be formed. 

The meat must not be removed from the slaughter-house until 
it has received a stamped mark of inspection, and, in order to make 
check-inspections easy, the carcasses must not be divided, except 
into halves or quarters, and the feet must not be d(‘tached until the 
moment that the meat is cut up in the butchers* shops. 

Horses which have died a natural death, or which have been 
killed in a feverish condition in consequence of injuries, and horses 
suffering from disease, purulent wounds, or abscesses, even in the 
hoof, are considered unfit for consumption. So too are horses in an 
extremely worn-out condition. 

When the opinion of the officer in charge, upon the health of a 
horse intended for slaughter or the wholesomeness of the meat, is 
contested, a report is drawn up by one of the veterinary assistants, 
nominated as experts, after he has heard all parties, and if that 
report conflrms the opinion of the officer in charge, the exj^ense of it 
is borne by the owner of the horse or meat. 

Horses and meat unflt for food must be sent at once, and at the 
expense of the owner, to an establishment at Aubervilliers, and the 
ticket describing the consignment must be shown to the officer who 
drew it up, after it has been marked at the place of destination with 
a formal receipt. 

Meat which has been marked with the stamp of inspection must 
be carried direct from the slaughter-house to the butcher’s shop in a 
closed carriage, unless it is covered U 2 i in such a manner as to leave 
no part of it exposed. 

Batchers’ shops for the retail of horseflesh must have signs in 
big letters^ advertising their speciality. The hawking of horseflesh 
is forbidden and so is the sale of it anywhere than in specially autho- 
rised establishments. 

Keepers of restaturanis and all other dealers in made<*iip eatables 
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who sell horseflesh cooked or disgoised^ without indicating its nature, 
or who mix it fraudulently with other meat, are liable to proceedings 
before a police magistrate under Article 423 of the Penal Code or 
under the law of the 27th of March, 1851, according to the nature 
of the charge. 

Lastly, offences against the above provisions are established by 
proc^s-verbal or summary proceedings, and the carrying out of the 
regulations is in the hands of the Chief of the Municipal Police, 
the Police Commissioners, and the Inspector'Cteneral of Market- 
halls and Markets or their agents. 

So long ago as in 1847, establishments for the public sale of 
horseflesh as an article of human food were opened in the German 
capital, and so great was the success which attended the enterprise, 
that the number of horses slaughtered rose from 613 in 1860 and 
700 in 1861 to 1,742 in 1864, and 2,241 in 1865. 

Tender the Berlin Police Regulations the sale of horseflesh as 
meat other than horseflesh is visited with severe punishment, and 
under those Regulations a heavy fine was imposed upon the owner 
of a renowned Berlin sausage-shop for mixing horseflesh in the 
delicate wares concocted in his alluring establishment. 

A central slaughter-house is soon to be built in Berlin, to be 
administered by the municipal and police authorities. The present 
one is in private hands. At that establishment over 7,000 horses are 
slaugliteretl yearly. A police <»fficial resides on the premises to 
superintend the organisation and working of the business, and three 
hug(' mastiffs, of ferocious aspect, guard the place. The Berlin 
ISIunicipality intend to take over this business and expect to make 
a considerable profit out of it. 

At the present time from twenty to thirty horses, taking a general 
average, are slaughtered daily at the central establishment, which is 
situated about three miles out of the town. Its operations extend 
to the suburbs of Berlin and embrace a circumference of about 
seven (Jerinan, or nearly thirty-three English miles. There are, 
according to the Directory, eighteen registered horse-slaughterers 
at Berlin ; but I am told that there are several more in the 
city. They are all licensed and under police regulations. There 
are also thirty-six horse-butchers. There are, moreover, many 
shops registered for the exclusive sale of horse-meat and sausages, 
&c., made from it, and some of them are old establishments. In 
fact, one of the oldest of these shop?, which is still in its ori- 
ginal place and state, dates actually from 1847-8, the year of the 
dearth. 

When a horse is injured or too oli to be fit for work, the owner 
sells it to the horse-butcher, who takes it for slaughter to the 
* Central Slaughtering Establishment.’ After slaughter at this 
establishment, it is skinned and hung up before it is sold by retail 
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in the horse-butohers’ shops* The blood is placed in casks and is 
subsequently prepaved elsewhere for use as varnish and dyes and for 
certain chemical purposes. The payment for the slaughter of a 
horse is about Is. 6d,y and 35s. is about the average value of a 
carcass. Each retail establishment deals weekly with from three to 
ten carcasses, the maximum consumption being reached by the con- 
tractor to the Zoological Gardens, and the minimum by the small 
retailers in suburban districts. 

According to a report furnished by Her Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Berlin and drawn from the Metropolitan Police Oflice, the number 
of animals entered for examination with a view to being slaughtered 
for food consumption and the number of animals rejected in each 
year are as follows : — 


Tear 

' Vnimal- (hor»o^ 
aiitl mules) lmIliu)! 


\niin i1‘ iiri 1 

r> 1 f r tni 

!’• reontniro of 
aiiiniulii n jerted 

1881 

(},604 

120 

6.4M 

1-M7 

1882 

()^72 

131 

6,141 

2 089 

1883 

6,154 

157 

5,997 

2 551 

1884 

5,675 

167 

5,508 

2 043 

1886 

5,894 

5,723 

124 

5,770 

2104 

1866 

105 

5,558 

2-883 

1887 

5,999 

179 

5,820 

2-t)84 

1888 

7,061 

200 

6,815 

2*922 


The figures comprise horses, as'»es, and mules without distinction. 
That, however, is immaterial, inasmiK’h as the number of asses 
entered does not exceed three to five annually, and but one mule 
has been slaughtered for years past. 

The horseflesh is prepared for sale in the shops of the horse- 
butchers on the return of the carcass from the central slaughter- 
house after it has been stam]>ed by the medical officer as fit^or 
human food. It is then made into steaks, undercut, roasting-meat, 
mince-meat, salt or pickled meat of various sorts, hams, sausages of 
various kinds, <&c. The average retail price in Berlin of horseflesh 
for human food for the best parts of good quality — such as steak, 
roasting-joints, loin, &c. — is about forty pfennig or 5d, the pound, 
and for ordinary boiling pieces twenty-five to thirty pfennig or 3^d, 
to 3jd. the x>ound. Dogs’ meat sells at fifteen to twenty pfennig 
or l|(2. to 2JcZ. the pound. The undercut sells at about 3^(i. per 
pound, and is considerably prized by the middle and lower classes, 
80 much so that several families, especially poor French residents 
in Berlin, give standing orders for a choice fillet of horseflesh to be 
reserved for their weekly Sunday’s dinner. 

In Berlin the run of the custom for horseflesh is not main- 
fained by the poor and indigent, nor by the working classes properly 
speaking, but chiefly by all manner of subordinate officials drawing 
small salaries, and by people obliged to live on a par with them, on 
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account of their moderate earnings, narrow circumstances, and social 
condition. 

About 400 horses per annum are taken straight from the 
slaughter-house to the Zoological Gardens of Berlin. These gardens 
are owned by a limited company. They used to buy the horses 
alive, and kill them for their carnivora in a slaughter-house 
of their own. Now they prefer the supply of ready-killed horse- 
meat from the Central Horse Abattoir, contracted for by some 
of the butchers. There are also some dog-breeding concerns and 
kennels supplied in the same way as the Zoological Gardens. 

It frequently happens that gentlemen leave directions by will 
that their favourite horses shall not be worked. In such cases the 
horses are usually sent to be killed at the Central Horse-slaughter 
House. In Kngland, too, we often hear of horses which are fit for 
work being sent to the kennels, rather than that they should be 
worked to death when they are no longer fit for domestic use. 

The Police Kegulations in Berlin to which I have already referred 
are dated the 30th of August, 1887, and contain the following pro- 
visions : — 

Horses, mules, and asses intended for human food must be 
slaughtered at the Central Horse Abattoir. 

The importation of horseflesh, as well as of sausages and other 
articles of food containing it, is forbidden. 

Horseflesh, or sausages or other victuals made of it, such as fried 
inince-meat, corned joints, or chops, must not be kept, sold, or other- 
wise disposed of except iii shops or other places registered for the 
purpose, and no other kind of meat or victuals may be kept, &c., in 
any shop or place so registered. 

Every such shop or place must have above or upon its public 
entrance the distinct inscription Roasjleischkau/ or Roaajieisch" 
waareiiverliauf (or horseflesh sale), in letters not less than fifteen cen- 
timetres (or six inches) in height. This applies also to the cases or 
baskets, &c., of hawkers, which must bear the inscription legibly i>ainted 
ux)on them, and in such a way as to prevent its removal at pleasure. 

Horses must be examined, both before and after slaughter, by the 
veterinary surgeons of the police, in order to ascertain the state of 
health of the animals. Twenty-four hours is the maximum space of 
time allowed to intervene between the preliminary examination and 
the slaughter. Every animal not slaughtered within the twenty-four 
hours must be re-examined. 

No animal may be passed for slaughter unless it is found to be 
perfectly free from all symptoms of a nature likely to render its flesh 
in the least unfit for human food. Meal which is good for man and 
beast is warranted by the affixing of the official stamp of the 
slaughter-house. 

Unsound meat, which is suitable only for industrial purposes, and 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 158. Q Q 
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also the flesh of horses sufferiog from any infectious disease, which 
is to be destroyed, are made over to the fiscal flayers. 

Every horse-butcher must keep a slaughter-book in the following 
form: — 


0 


Serial 

number 


Description of tbe I Dav of Name of 
horse, ass, or mule, purchai«e the seller 
statinpr its ag:e , size ' and no t e 

colour, and special of his 

marks title 


Police veterinary 
surgeon's certifi- 
cate regarding the 
state of health of 
the animal exa- 
mininl 


Day of ! 
Islaughterj 
ior sale if i 
redis- 


These books must be stamped by the head police-officer of the 
nearest station-house in the district in which the butcher concerned 
carries on his business. 

The leaves of the books are through-stiiched and thread-sealed, 
so as to forestall irregularities. The remarks in columns 1 to 4 are 
filled in by the police-officer in charge of the slaughter-house, with 
the co-operation of the examining veterinary surgeon, and according 
to the statements of the butcher on presentation of the animals for 
examination, in order to obtain the needful slangliter-pormits for 
them. The note in column 6, which is also madt* by the police- 
officer, is made on the day of either the slaughter, rejection, or redis- 
posal of a horse, as the case may he. 

The entry in column 5 is made by the police vederinary 8urg«*on, 
either upon rejecting the animal examined, or upon the re-examin- 
ation of the meat, subject to stating the number of hours having 
intervened between the first examination of the horse when alive and 
its slaughter. 

With regard to the origin of liorses, tlie butchers must hi* pre- 
pared to verify their statements in a credible manner, and, if not 
personally present, tlieir attendants must produce a written state- 
ment, signed by the butcher concerned, as to the origin and descrip- 
tion of the animals. 

The slaughter-books always remain in tlie keeping of the police- 
officer stationed at the horse abattoir. Upon special request, how- 
ever, butchers may take out their books for a short time, not exceed- 
ing twenty-four liours in each instance. 

The trade of making up victuals from horseflesh can be carried 
on only upon the business premises and workshops of horse-butchers, 
and those premises and shops must be marked by a clearly legible 
description denoting their puq)ose, of which the letters must measure 
at least 15 centimetres (or 6 inches) in height. In like manner, all 
carts and vehicles for carrying articles of fooJ made from horseflesh 
must bear tablets distinctly showing wordd which might be translated 
into Horaemeai or Jlaraemeat VicimUf. 
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Horseflesh sansages are not allowed to contain any other kind of 
meat except that of horses, mules, or asses; but they may contain an 
addition of hog’s flait or of suet (Talg), 

The horseflesh butchers, as well as the bands working upon the 
premises, are bound to follow the orders of the police-oiflcers and 
veterinary surgeons and officials in charge* while employed at the 
slaughter-house. 

The working premises and shops for the sale of horsenieat, and 
places for the manufacture of horsemeat victuals, are under the 
control of the police-officers and veterinary officials charged to look 
after them. 

Any person breaking any of these regulations is liable to a fine 
not exceeding 30 marks (or 248.), or, in default of payment, to four- 
teen days* imprisonment, provided no higher penalty is forfeited 
under the common law. 

The flesh of horses slaughtered in contravention of these regu- 
lations, as well as victuals containing such flesh, either exposed or 
sold, or in any way utilised or carried about, is confiscated and made 
over to the fiscal flayers. 

In Italy the sale of horseflesh for human food is not prohibited; 
but it is subject to the general law laid down in the Code and 
Kogulations and to local munieijial regulations, of which the princi- 
pal dispositions are that the animals must be slaughtered in the 
public slaughter-houses, and that the flesh must be sold in special 
butcheries. There is no official return of the quantity of horseflesh 
consumed in Italy. 

As regards Koine, it may be said that there are no horseflesh 
butchers there. In Turin horse-butcheries were opened, but without 
success. Milan seems to be the only place in Italy where horseflesh 
is still consumed to any considerable extent. 

In Austria the slaughter of horses for human food is permitted 
only in places where thoroughly competent butchers are esta^ 
blished, and it can be effected only by persons entitled to exercise 
that trade, and in places approved of by the trade authorities in 
conformity with special regulations. According to those regulations 
there must be posted on the outside of shops or stalls where horseflesh 
is sold a bill containing in legible words * Sale of Horseflesh,* and no 
other meat may be sold in those places. 

Not only must the horseflesh be inspected, but before being 
slaughtered the horses must also be examined and found sound by 
the veterinary surgeons. Moreover, the horses must not be very 0)d 
or in an emaciated condition. 

The following statistics are from Vienna : — 
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Taar 

Kumber of hones 
daughte.ed 

Knmber of horM>btttclicn 

Nnmiwr of diope or staUs 
where liorsBOadt Is rsteOad 

1888 

6,086 

0 

10 

1884 

6,034 

7 

10 

1886 

6,268 

0 

18 

1886 

6,833 

9 

22 

1887 

6,271 

8 

80 


Asses and mules are included in tbe above figures, but only two 
or three asses are slaughtered a month and hardly any mules. The 
number of horses seized by the market authorities for sanitaiy causea 
were as follows ; — 


Year 

Vumlwr of 

'itor 

Niimltor of 


IturHeh <teis««l 


liorsps seiseii 

1888 . 

. 61 

1886 

80 

1884 . 

. 20 

1887 

32 

1885 . 

. 40 




The retail prices per kilogramme (or per 2? lbs.) of horseflesh in 
Vienna are shown in kreuzers, Austrian currency, in the following 
table, the figures in brackets representing English pence and their 
fractions, calculating 25 kreuzers as equivalent to sixponce : — 




l-omiuartors 

luitfi 

isas 

24 

to 32 (5’ to 7' \d XJ-i to 36 (O' V/ to 8' > 

»2 to 10(7 " to 

1884 


24 to 32 ‘ 28 to 30 

32 to 40 

1886 

<24 

to2H(6'V to6'V.),J8to32((J’V to7’V) 

82 to 40 

1886 

1 

24 to 28 2 Mo32 

32 to 40 

1887 

1 

24 to 28 1 2H to 32 i 

82 to 40 


And now let me refer to the use of horseflesh for human food at 
home. Perhaps some of my readers can call to mind the horseflesh 
banquet given in London in Baaqvet Hippophatfiqne^RS it 

was called. So far as I remember, the only dish on that occasion to 
which it was said that exception was taken was the jelly, which was 
pronounced to be rather strong. 

Three horses were killed for the occasion. Two had been cart- 
horses, and one had been driven in a brougham and in his prime had 
been worth 700 guineas. Their respective ages were four, twenty^ 
and twenty-two years. A baron was carved from the four-year-old. 
Sir John Lubbock, one of the guests, referring recently to the great 
age of the horses, informed me that no matter how great the age 
of a horse, provided that it bad a few weeks’ rest and that it was fed 
up before being slaughtered, its flesh should be quite good for human 
food, and that it should not be tough, as one might naturally expect. 
8ir Heniy Thompson was also one of the guests, and his opinion of 
horseflesh as human food may, 1 think, be gathered from the state* 
tnent which he m^e shortly afterwards that he had carefully com- 
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f>ared liquid extracts made as tea, from beef and horse respectively, 
and that he considered the latter ^nal to the former both in flavour 
«nd in nutritive quality. ^ 

It is not generally known that a large amount of horseflesh is sold 
in this country for human food. The reason for this ignorance is 
that the carcasses of the horses are kept out of sight and that the 
meat is sold secretly. This fact makes it difficult to ascertain the 
extent of the sale. 

Moreover, it frequently happens that horses are slaughtered and 
cut up in one town and the flesh sent for consumption to another. 
For instance, Manchester butchers say that a large quantity of 
horseflesh comes into Manchester from the neighbourhood of Oldham, 
while the Oldham authorities say they are not aware that horseflesh 
is sold for human food in their town. Again, according to the town- 
clerk, horseflesh is not known to be sold for human food at 
Bradford, but is known to be sent from Bradford to Manchester, 
where it is sold as butcher’s meat. It is supposed to be sent 
as food for animals, but no questions are asked about it. One of 
the Bradford slaughterers, who kills above 2,000 horses and cows 
annually — the cows being fewer in number than the horses, and 
being such as butchers would not venture to kill or sell — says that 
a very small proportion of his horses would be fit for human food 
— perhaps one a month— that is to say, such horses as have met 
with an accident. The rest of the animals are all diseased or 
decayed. Again, large quantities of horseflesh are sent from New- 
castle to London ; and this horseflesh is sent ostensibly as cat’s 
meat, in order to disarm suspicion and that carriage for it may be 
paid at a cheap railway rate. This fact is strangely suspicious; 
for, when one considers how many horses there are in and around 
London and how large a number of those horses must die or be killed 
annually, and when one remembers that there is no large and open 
sale for the fle^h of those horses, except as cat’s meat, it seems 
that London might ns wtdl send coal to Newcastle as Newcastle 
send cat's meat to Ijondon. The flesh is boiled at the knacker’s 
yard and the fat is collected from the pots when boiling and sold to 
grease-merchants or to manufacturers for lubricating machineiy. It 
is only the lean that is sent to London. 

As regards the traffic in horseflesh in Glasgow : in 1884 the 
medical officer discovered that at that time considerable quantities 
of raw horseflesh were being sent from that city, invoiced as such, to 
a certain slaughter-house at Barnsley, whence it was sent, after being 
salted, to Kingston-upon-Hull and to London. It was supposed at 
the time that this salted raw flesh was used as human^food. On a 
particular day in December that year, the slaughterer at Barnsley 
luuf forty tons of horseflesh steeped in brine on his premises, which 
he was going to send to Hull for transhipment to Norway^ die. The 
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place of consignment yraa Stockholm, where it was said to have been 
made into German and Bussian polonies. Since that time no horse- 
flesh is supposed to have bee^ sent from Glasgow or sold there in a 
raw state or in any state for human consumption. Instead the flesh 
is parboiled, packed in open crates, and sent to London for cat’s meat. 
The price in March last was 7s. per cwt. In the winter time it was 58. 
per cwt. A small portion is sold in a raw state to the proprietors of 
menageries for their wild beasts, and about 7ft, per cwt. is paid for it. 
A complaint is made by the horse-slaughterers of Glasgow that 
dealers from Newcastle go there and give lOs. more per animal than 
they say that they can afford to pay, working legally with the 
products. The meaning which may underlie this complaint should 
be investigated by the authorities, and inquiry should at the same 
time be made about a trade in old horses between Newcastle, &c., 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Sre, 

As regards London, the medical officer of health for the city in- 
forms me that some years ago an attempt was made in Smitbiield to 
pass off the hind quiirters of a donkey as veal, and that on another 
occasion the carcass of a horse was sent for sale as beef : but in 
both instances the meat was recognised and at once seized by the 
inspectors. The medical officer also informs me that there is no doubt 
that horseflesh is largely used by low-class sausage-makers under the 
technical trade-name of ‘ Jack.’ The flesh is covered with salt, in 
order to absorb external moisture and to purify the meat from any 
disagreeable smell or taste. Next it is well soaked in water to get 
rid of the salt, and then it is ready for the mincing machine. One 
notorious sausage-maker, who was a large buyer of beef before he took 
to the use of horseflesh, afterwards purchased only the ‘ back fat’ of 
pigs to mix with the horseflesh and bought no more beef. « 

From this information, and other such from the best sources, we 
may certainly conclude that the sale of horseflesh for human food in 
this country is con^iderable, and that possibly it is even greater 
than we suppose, owing to the manner in which the meat is sold 
and the secrecy of its sale. In Manchester large quantities are sold 
at about twenty different shops in the lowest ]i)art8 of the city, and 
in Salford at about twelve shops and to a large extent. Those figures 
were given me by the town-clerks : but higher^ figures have been 
ibmiBhed by authorities scarcely less credible. Cases occasionally 
crop up in the police courts. They come before the magistrates 
under what are known as the ‘ unsound meat ’ sections (sections 116 
to 1 19) of the Public Health Act, 187.5, and the magistrates are able 
to deal with them when the horseflesh is diseased or unfit for human 
food. 

In England horseflesh is sold for food in small pieces or in steaks. 
It is sold by weight — so much per pound — and as ordinaxy ifleah 
The lean of horseflesh is less easy to distinguish from the lean of 
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beef than the fat of the one from the fat of the other. When, 
therefore, horseflesh is sold for haman food, the fat is frequently 
removed from it, and beef-fat or mutton-fat skewered on to the 
lean in its place. In this way the meat is made to look more 
tempting, and can be more easily sold to unsuspecting purchasers. 
A poor person goes into a shop, points to a pound or a half-pound of 
meat, pays for it, takes it away, and then finds, under a layer of 
white beef-fat or mutton-fat, a piece of lean horseflesh. 

My information generally upon this subject and kindred subjects 
comes from the officials of the nineteen large towns which were first 
added to the schedule of county boroughs in the l^cal Government 
Bill of 1888, and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
Jjimerick, Waterford, and elsewhere. 

It is a curious fact that from only one of those towns did I receive 
the answer ‘ Ves * to the question. Could healthy horseflesh be sold 
for human food at a profit? and from the rest I received almost unani- 
mously the answer ‘ No, unless the horse was killed by an accident.’ 

Th(* Manchester and Salford Distiict Butchers’ Association calcu- 
late that the cost price of the carcaHS (if a hor^e, dressed for sale to 
a retailer, would be about per lb., and of a heifer about fid. per 
lb. But, if the carca**K were that of a healthy rough horse, killed 
for food, the cost price would be, instead of at least lOJd. to 
Iw. per lb. In technical language a horse weighs about eight or ten 
v-core per quarter, and carries about fourteen to twenty per cent, of 
bone. At the prcvsent time the j»rice which is generally paid in 
England for horseflesh for human lood varies from 3d. to ffd. per lb. 
Those are the extreme prices, and they coincide very accurately 
with the last-mentioned figures. 

The horses are sold hy the owners to the slaughterers at 258 . and 
upwards each, they are sold by the slaughterers to the retailers at 
Id. to 2d. per lb., and they are sold by the retailers to the public at 
3d. to 9(2. per lb. In the north of England the meat is not infre- 
quently called * knackerine,' a name which suggests from its deriva- 
tion in connection with meat more than the name ‘ margarine ’ in 
connection with butter. 

Unfort unately it is impossible to ascertain how many horses die 
or are killed annually in any of our large towns, as the skins at the 
skin-yards are collected from the neighbouring towns and from the 
country districts around, and at the present time no census of horses 
is taken in the United Kingdom. Such a census might be taken at 
a cost of ]:>erhaps 4,0002. to 5,0002., and, apart from all other con- 
siderations, it would be of much value for civil as well as for 
military purposes. The War Office cannot take it ; 'the charge 
could not be properly defrayed from army votes. The Board 
of Trade have not the figures. The Kegistrar-General has not the 
requisite staff. The Government should take the matter in hand. 
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It is also impossible to estimate bow many horses are slaughtered 
in this country in consequence of old age, disease, or accident. 

According to the Agricultural Hetums presented to Parliament in 
1888, there were in that year 1,420,350 horses in Great Britain, of 
which 971,835 were horses used solely for agriculture and 448,515 
were unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding. 

Parliamentary returns also give us the number of horses annually 
infected with glanders and farcy, but the figures are not satisfactory. 
In looking at them one is struck by the low returns of the country 
as compared with the high returns of the towns, and by the low 
returns of the towns farthest from Ijondon as compared with the re- 
turns of towns nearest London or with the returns of London itself. 

We can, however, conclude that the number of horses in the 
United Kingdom must be very large, and when we are told that in 
1868 it was calculated that there were 75,000 horses free from disease 
and available for human food, slaughtered in the I'nited Kingdom 
eveiy year, we may reasonably suppose that the number is much 
larger now. 

The Secretary of the London Zoological Society informs me that 
the superintendent at the Zoological Gardens has had no difficulty 
for many years in obtaining a sufficient supjdy of healthy horses for 
food for the carnivora. Most of them are gentlemen’s horses and 
many of them are presented to the Society. It is part of the super- 
intendents duty to examine all horses offered for sale befiire they arc 
slaughtered, and they arc not purchased until this has been carefully 
done. In the event of any disease being discovered when an animal 
is being cut up, the carcass is rejected and destroyed, but not more 
than once in three or four years has this been found necessary. The 
superintendent refuses to receive horses brought by doubtful indivi- 
duals or by those who cannot give a good account of their ownershi[>. 
Horses that have been physicked are declined, whenever it is known 
that they have been so treated. The price paid per horse at the 
Gardens varies from 1/. to 3Z. according to size and condition, t^o 
far as the Secretary of the Society knows, none of the carnivora at 
the Gardens have suffered from eating horseflesh, but of course this 
means wholesome horseflesh. 

The owners of the Manchester Zoological Gardens, so well known 
as the Bellevue Gardens, i»ay 21. to per horse for food for their 
animals. Five or six years ago they i>aid only 159. to 259. This rise 
in price in recent years is, in their opinion, due to an increase in the 
sale of horseflesh for human food. They never give their animals flesh 
from a horse which has been treated for disease or which has been 
physicked. They fatten the horses which they give to the animals and 
kiU them upon their own premises. If they are unable to buy healthy 
horses for slaughter direct, they buy them from slaughterers, after 
sadsfying themsdves that the horses were healthy when alive. These 
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facts point totbe necessity of stringent regulations foi the sale of this 
flesh for human food, and suggest a necessity, which is apparently ad- 
mitted in foreign law, of having special regulations for the examination 
by experts of horses intended for human food, both before as well as 
after they are slaughtered. It is quite possible that many an illness, 
the cause of which may have been traced by a medical officer pf health 
to a particular meat-pie or the like, has been caused by eating the 
flesh of a horse which has been saturated with physic before receiving 
its coup de grace. 

When a horse is physicked, or ‘ coped,’ for sale, the drug used is 
not unfrequently arsenic. The flesh of such a horse may look and 
smell quite good after being cooked, but let it get cold and in 
an hour the meat will turn quite blue. In such a case the meat is 
not fit even for wild beasts, let alone human beings. Occasionally 
arsenic is given to horses by grooms, because it is supposed to 
increase their power of assimilating food, and so to improve their 
condition and their coats. When this is done the doses have gradu- 
ally to bt* increased, for if they are withheld a horse rapidly loses 
its condition. 

The trade of a horse-slaughterer is lucrative enough. He pays 
about a pound a horse. From the hoofs are made glue, combs, &c., 
from the shank-bones the hafts of knives, &c., from the entrails Prussian 
blue, &c. Then the bones generally are ground down in the manu- 
facture of manure. The skin sells at so much a pound, realising 
perhaps twelve to fifteen shillings. The meat as cat’s meat brings 
in three-fart hings to a penny a pound. In fact, a dead horse is worth 
to the slaughterer about 1/. a leg, or four or five times more than the 
slaughterer paid for the horse when alive. The knacker, therefore, 
need not starve. 

There are at least three ways in which horseflesh may be recog- 
nised — anatomically, physically, and chemically. By anatomically I 
mean that, provided a horse is not cut up into small pieces, an ordi- 
nary mortal ought to be able to recognise the joints, bones, and 
muscles. 

Physically, it may be distinguished from beef or mutton by its ap- 
pearance. It is coarser in the grain than beef. In this respect it 
resembles bull-beef more than any other. It is darker in colour and 
looks more moist than beef. It has a peculiar smell and a peculiar 
sweetness of taste. Its flavour is generally considered to be half- 
way between the flavours of beef and game : it is something like the 
flavour of hare. One reason why horseflesh is as a rule darker in 
colour than beef is that horses which are poleazed, or which have 
died from injury, disease, or old age, are not properly bled and 
dressed by the slaughterer. It is, however, by its fat that horse- 
flesh is most easily distinguished. The fat of horseflesh is not 
generally mixed with th^ lean. It is yellow in colour. It looks 
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more moist than the fat of beef. It soon melts and soon becomes 
rancid. Consequently, unless a rapid sale is effected or the fat 
removed, an advanced price must be charged in order to secure the 
butcher from loss on unsold meat. 

Lastly, horseflesh can be distinguished from beef by its chemical 
characteristics, and it is in this way that it may be recognised when 
mixed with other substances. Who can tell, except the chemist, 
what are the component parts of a sausage, polony, or saveloy? 
Or who can tell by taste what those parts are ? We do not judge 
by taste, we judge by flavour, and in the making of flavour — to use 
Sam 'W'eller's phrase — ‘ it’s the seasoning as does it.' 

Until quite recently the sale of horseflesh in this country has not 
been recognised as it has been abroad. We had not prohibited its 
Bale when fit for human food, but we had not recognised and regu- 
lated it. This, however, was done by the Sale of Horseflesh, &c., 
fiegulation Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Viet. c. 11). Its provisions in 
effect are shortly as follows : — 

No person may sell horseflesh for human food elsewhere than in 
a shop, stall, or place over which there are ])ainted in legible clia- 
racters, of not less than four inches in length and in a conspicuous 
position and so as to be visible throughout the whole time, whether 
by night or day, during which such horseflesh is l>eing offen*d 
or exposed for sale, words indicating that horseflesh is sold there. 

No person may supjily horseflesh for human food to any purchaser 
who has asked to be supjflied with some meat other than horseflesh, 
or with some compound article of food which is not ordinarily made 
of horseflesh. 

A medical officer of health, an inspector of nuisances, or an officer 
duly appointed by n local authority may inspect any meat which he 
has reason to believe to be hor.sefle.sh exposed for sale or deposited 
for the preparation for sale and intended for human fixwl, in any 
place other than in such a shop, stall, or place as above mentioned. 
And if such meat appears to him to be horseflesh he may seize it and 
have it dealt with by a justice. 

On complaint made on oath by a medical officer of health, &c., a> 
justice may grant a warrant to enter any building, other than such 
a shop, stall, or place as above mentioned, in which such officer has 
reason for believing that there is kept or concealed any horseflesh 
which is intended for sale or for preparation for sale for human food, 
and to carry away any meat which appears to him to be horseflesh, 
in order to have it dealt with by a justice. 

Any person who obstructs such officer will be deemed to have 
eommitt^ an offence under the Act. 

If it altars to a justice that meat so seized is horseflesh he may 
asake such order with regard to its disposal us he may think desir- 
able, and the person in whose possession the meat was found will be 
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deemed to have committed an offence under the Act, unless he 
proves that the meat was not intended for human food, contrary to 
the provisions of the Act. 

Any person offending against any of the provisions of the Act 
will be liable for every offence to a penalty not exceeding twenty 
pounds, to be recovered in a summary manner. 

If any horseflesh is proved to have been exposed for sale to the 
public in any shop, stall, or eating-house other than such a 8h<^, 
stall, or place first mentioned, without anything to show that it was 
intended for sale for human food, the onus of proving that it was not 
so intended rests upon the person exposing it for sale. 

Finally, for the purposes of the Act ‘ horseflesh ’ includes the 
flesh of asses and mules, and means horseflesh cooked or uncooked, 
alone or accompanied by or mixed with any other substance. 

The Act defines a local authority, and it extends to Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Such U an outline of the first Act of Parliament in which horse- 
flesh is recognised as an article of human food in this country. 

Further legislation is still wanted, and to promote such legisla- 
tion it would, in my opinion, be desirable to obtain an enquiry — such 
as a Parliamentary enquiry— with a view to an amendment of the law, 
so as 1 0 prevent one kind of article of food from being passed off for an- 
otluT, and sjiecially ns to an amendment of the law in regard to the 
sale of unsound or diseased meat and meat which is unfit for human 
food. At the same time the law as to hawking might be put upon a 
more intelligible footing than it is at present. 


Knowxes. 
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ON JUSTICE, 

{ConcLuded.) 

IV. The Sentiment of Justice. 

Acceptance of the doctrine of organic evolution determines certain 
ethical conceptions. The doctrine implies that the numerous organs 
in each of the innumerable species of animals, have been either 
directly or indirectly moulded into fitness for the requirements of 
life by constant converse with those requirements. Simultaneously, 
through nervous modifications, there have been developments of 
the sensations, instincts, emotions, and intellectual aptitudes, needed 
for the appropriate uses of these organs ; as wc see in caged rodents 
that exercise their incisors by purposeless gnawing, in gregarious 
oreatures 'which are miserable if they cannot join their fellows, in 
beavers which, kept in confinement, show their passion for dam- 
building by heaping up whatever sticks and stones they can find. 

Has this process of mental adaptation ended with primitive man ? 
Are human beings incapable of having their feelings and ideas pro- 
gressively adjusted to the modes of life imposed on them by the social 
state into which they have grown ? Shall we suppose that the nature 
which fitted them to the exigencies of savage life has remained un- 
changed, and will remain unchanged, by the exigencies of civilised 
life? Or shall we Bup|K)se that this aboriginal nature, by repression 
of some traits and fostering of others, is made to approach more 
and more to a nature which finds developed society its appropriate 
environment, and the required activities its normal ones ? There 
are many believers in the doctrine of evolution who seem to have no 
faith in the continued adaptability of mankind. While glancing but 
carelessly at the evidence furnished by comparisons of different 
human races with one another, and of the same races in different 
ages, they ignore entirely the induction from the phenomena of life 
at large. But if there is an abuse of the deductive method of 
reasoning there is also an abuse of the inductive method. One who 
refused to believe that a new moon would in a month become full, 
and, disregarding observations accumulated throughout the past, 
insuted on watebing the successive phases for three weeks before he 
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was convinced, would be considered inductive in an irrational degree. 
But there might not unfairly be classed with him those who, slight- 
ing the inductive proof of unlimited adjustability, bodily and mental, 
which the animal kingdom at large presents, will not admit the 
adjustability of human nature to social life until the adjustment has 
taken place : nay, even ignore the evidence that it is taking place. 

Here we shall assume it to be an inevitable inference from the 
doctrine of organic evolution, that the highest type of living being, 
no less than all lower types, must go on moulding itself to those re- 
quirements which circumstances impose. And we shall, by impb- 
cation, assume that moral changes are among the changes thus 
wrought out. 

The fact that when surfeit of a favourite food has caused sickness, 
there is apt to follow an aversion to that food, shows how, in the 
region of the sensations, experiences establish associations which 
influence conduct. And the fact that the house in which a wife or 
child died, or in which a long illness was suffered, becomes so 
associated with psiinful states of mind as to be shunned, sufficiently 
illustrates, in the emotional region, the mode in which actions may 
be determined by mental connexions formed in the course of life. 
When the circumstances of a si^ecies make certain relations between 
conduct and consequence habitual, the appropriately-linked feelings 
may come to characterise the species. Either inheritances of modi- 
fications produced by habit, or more numerous survivals of individuals 
having nervous structures which have varied in fit ways, gradually 
form guiding tendencies, prompting appropriate behaviour and 
deterring from inappropriate. The contrast between fearless birds 
found on islands never before visited by man, and the birds around 
us, which show fear of man immediately they are out of the nest, 
exemplifies such adaptations. 

By virtue of this process there have been produced to some ex- 
tent among lower creatures, and there are being further produced 
in man, the sentiments appropriate to social life. Aggressive actions, 
while they are habitually injurious to the group in which they occur, 
are not unfrequently injurious to the individuals committing them ; 
since, though certain pleasures may be gained by them, they often 
entail pains greater than the pleasures. Conversely, conduct re- 
strained within the required limits, calling out no antagonistic 
passions, favours harmonious co-operation, profits the group, and, by 
implication, profits the average of its individuals. Consequently, 
there results, other things equal, a tendency for groups formed of 
members having this adaptation of nature, to survive and spread. 

Among the social sentiments thus evolved, one of chief import- 
ance is the sentiment of justice. Let us now consider more closely 
its nature. 
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Stop an animal’s nostrils, and it makes frantic efforts to free its 
head. Tie its limbs together, and its struggles to get them at liberty 
are violent. Chain it by the neck or leg, and it is some time before 
it ceases its attempts to escape. Put it in a cage, and it long con« 
tinnes restless. Generalising these instances we see that in propor- 
tion as the restraints on actions by which life is maintained are 
extreme, the resistances to them are great. Conversely, the eager- 
ness with which a bird seizes the opportunity for taking flight, and 
the joy of a dog when liberated, show how strong is the love of un- 
fettered movement. 

Displaying like feelings in like ways, man displays them in other 
and wider ways. He is irritated by invisible restraints as well as by 
visible ones ; and as his evolution becomes higher, he is affected by 
circumstances and actions which in more remote ways aid or hinder 
the pursuit of ends. A parallel will elucidate this truth. Primi- 
tively the sentiment of property is great ified only by possession of 
food and shelter, and, presently, of clothing; but afterwards it is 
gratified by ]K)sse8sion of the weapons and tools which aid in obtain- 
ing these, then by possession of the raw materials serving for making 
weapons and tools and for other ])uq> 0 Bes, then by possession of the 
coin which purchases them as well as things at large, then by 
possession of promises to pay exchangeable for the coin, then by a 
lien on a banker, registered in a piiss-book. That is, there comes to 
be pleasure in an ownership more and more abstract and remote 
from material satisfactions. Similarly with the sentiment of justice. 
Beginning with the joy felt in ability to the bodily powers and 
gain the resulting benefits, accompanied by irritation at direct inter- 
ferences, this gradually responds to wider relations : being excited 
now by the incidents of personal bondage, now by those of political 
bondage, now by those of class privilege, and now by small political 
changes. Eventually this sentiment, sometimes so little developed 
in the negro that he jeers at a liberated companion because he has 
no master to take care of him, becomes so much developed in the 
Englishman that the slightest infraction of some mode of formal 
procedure at a public meeting or in Parliament, which cannot 
intrinsically concern him, is veiiemontly opposed because in some 
distant and indirect way it may help to give possible powers to 
nn-named authorities who may perhaps impose unforeseen burdens or 
restrictions. 

Clearly, then, the egoit-tic sentiment of justice is a subjective 
attribute which answers to that objective requirement constituting 
justice — the requirement that each adult shall receive the good and 
evil effects of his own nature. For unless the faculties of all kinds 
have free play, these results cannot be gained or suffered, and unless 
there exists a sentiment which prompts maintenance of the sphere for 
this free play, it will be trenched upon and the free play impeded. 
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While we may thus understand how the egoistic sentiment of 
justice is developed, it is much less easy to understand how there is 
developed the altruistic sentiment of justice. On the one hand, the 
implication is that the altruistic sentiment of justice can come into 
existence only in the course of adaptation to social life. On the 
other hand the implication is that social life is made possible only 
by maintenance of those equitable relations which imply the altruistic 
sentiment of justice. How can these reciprocal requirements be 
fulfilled ? 

The answer is that the altruistic sentiment of justice can come 
into existence only by the aid of a sentiment which temporarily 
supplies its place and restrains the actions prompted by pure egoism 
— a pro-altruistic sentiment of justice as we may call it. This has 
several components which we must successively glance at. 

The first deterrent from aggression is one which we see among 
animals at large — the fear of retaliation. Among creatures of the 
same species the food obtained by one or place of vantage taken 
possession of by it, is in some measure insured to it by the dread 
'which most others feel of the vengeance which may follow any 
attempt to take it away ; and among men, especially during primitive 
stages of social life, it is chiefly such dread which secures for each 
man free scope for his activities, and exclusive use of whatever they 
bring him. 

A further restraint is the fc‘ar of reprobation shown by unconcerned 
members of the group. Though iu the expulsion of a ‘rogue’ 
elej)hant from the herd, or the slaying of a sinning member of the 
flock by rooks or storks, we see that even among animals individuals 
siifler from an adverse public opinion ; yet it is scarcely probable 
that among animals expectation of general dislike prevents encroach- 
ment. But among mankind, ‘ looking before and after ’ to a greater 
extent, the thought of social disgrace is usually an additional check 
on ill-behaviour of man to man. 

To these feelings, which come into play before there is any social 
organisation, have to be added those which arise after political 
authority establishes itself. When a successful leader in war acquires 
permanent headship, and comes to have at heart the maintenance of 
his power, there arises in him a desire to prevent the trespasses of 
his people one against another; since the resulting dissensions 
weaken his tribe. The rights of personal vengeance and, as in 
feudal times, of private war, are restricted ; and, simultaneously, there 
grow up interdicts on the acts which cause them. Dread of the 
penalties which follow breaches of these, is an added restraint. 

Ancestor-worship in general, developing as the society develops 
into special propitiation of the dead chiefs ghost, and presently the 
dead king’s ghost, gives to the injunctions he uttered during life 
increased sanctity ; and when, with establishment of the cult, he 
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becomes a god, his iDjunctions become divine commands with dreaded 
punishments for breaches of them. 

These four kinds of fear co-operate. The dread of retaliation, 
the dread of social dislike, the dread of legal punishment, and the 
dread of divine vengeance, united in various proportions, form a 
body of feeling which checks the primitive tendency to pursue the 
objects of desire without regard to the interests of fellow-men. 
Containing none of the altruistic sentiment of justice, properly so 
called, this pro-altruistic sentiment of justice serves temporarily to 
cause respect for one another’s claims, and so to make social co-opera- 
tion possible. 

Creatures which become gregarious tend to become symp athetic 
in degrees proportionate to their intelligences. Not, indeed, that the 
resulting sympathetic tendency is exclusively, or even mainly, of that 
kind which the words ordinarily imjily ; for in some there is little 
beyond sympathy in fear, and in others little beyond sympathy in 
ferocity. All that is meant is that in gregarious creatures a feeling 
displayed by one is apt to arouse kindred feelings in others, and is 
apt to do this in proportion as others are intelligent enough to ap- 
preciate the signs of the feeling. In two chapters of the PriacipUfi 
of Psycliology — ‘Sociality and Sympathy* and ‘Altruistic Senti- 
ments ’ — I have endeavoured to show how sympathy in general arises, 
and how there is eventually produced altruistic sympathy. 

The implication is, then, that the associated state having been 
maintained among men by the aid (»f the pro-altruistic sentiment of 
justice, there have been maintained the conditions under which the 
altruistic sentiment of justice itself can develop. In a permanent 
group there occur, generation after generation, incidents simulta- 
neously drawing from its members manifestations of like emotions — 
rejoicings over victories and escapes, ovf»r jney jointly captured, over 
supplies of wild food discovered ; as well as laments over defeats^ 
scarcities, inclemencies, «\:c. And to these greater pleasures and 
l)ain8 felt in common by all, and so expressing themselves that each 
sees in others the signs of feelings like those which he has and is dis- 
playing, must be added the smaller pleasures and pains daily resulting 
from meals taken together, amusements, giimcs, and from the not in- 
frequent adverse occurrences which affect several persons at once. 
Thus there is fostered that symiiathy which makes the altruistic 
sentiment of justice possible. 

But the altruistic sentiment of justice is slow in assuming a high 
form, partly because its primary component does not become highly 
developed until a late phase of progress, partly because it is relatively 
complex, and partly because it implies a stretch of imagination not 
possible for low intelligences. Let us glance at each of these reasons. 

Every altruistic feeling presupposes experience of the correspond- 
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ing egoistic feeling. As, until pain bas been felt there cannot be 
sjmpatby with pain, and as one who has no ear for music cannot 
•enter into the pleasure which music gives to others ; so, the altruistic 
sentiment of justice can arise only after the egoistic sentiment of justice 
has arisen. Hence where this has not been developed in any con- 
siderable degree, or has been repressed by a social life of an adverse 
kind, the altruistic sentiment of justice remains rudimentary. 

The complexity of the sentiment becomes manifest on observing 
that it is not concerned only with concrete pleasures and paimi, but 
is concerned mainly with certain of the circumstances under which 
these are obtainable or preventible. As the egoistic sentiment of 
justice is gratified by maintenance of those conditions which render 
achievement of satisfactions unimpeded, and irritated by the break- 
ing of those conditions, it results that the altruistic sentiment of 
justice requires for its excitement not only the ideas of such satis&c- 
iions but also the ideas of those conditions which are in the one 
case maintained and in the other case broken. 

Evidently, therefore, to be capable of this sentiment in a 
developed form, the faculty of mental representation must be rela- 
tively great. Where the feelings with which there is to be sympathy 
are simple pleasures and pains, the higher gregarious animals occa- 
sionally display it : pity and generosity are from time to time felt 
by them as well as by human beings. But to conceive simultaneously 
not only the feelings produced in another, but the plexus of acts and 
relations involved in the production of such feelings, presupposes the 
putting together in thought of more elements than an inferior 
creature can grasp at the same time. And when we come to those 
most abstract forms of the sentiment of justice which are concerned 
with public arrangements, we bee'lfaat only the higher varieties of 
men are capable of so conceiving the ways in which good or bad in- 
stitutions and laws will eventually affect their spheres of action, as 
to be prompted to support or oppose them ; and that only among 
these, therefore, is there excited under such conditions that sympa- 
thetic sentiment of justice which makes them defend the political 
interests of fellow-citizens. 

There is, of course, a close connexion between the sentiment of 
justice and the social type. Predominant militancy, by the coercive 
form of organization it implies, alike in the fighting body and in the 
society which supports it, affords no scope for {he egoistic sentiment 
of justice ; but, contrariwise, perpetually tramples on it, and at the 
same time the sympathies which originate the altruistic sentiment 
of justice are perpetually seared by uulitant activities. Contrariwise, 
in proportion as the r^ime of atatua is replaced by the regime of 
contract, or, in other words, as fast as voluntaiy co-operation, which 
chaiaoterizes the industrial type of society, becomes more general 
than involuntary co-operationr, which characterizes the militant type 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 158. E R 
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of society, individual activities become less restrained and the senti- 
ment which rejoices in the scope for them is encouraged ; while, simul- 
taneously, the occasions for repressing the sympathies become less 
frequent. Hence during warlike phases of social life the sentiment 
of justice retrogrades, while it advances during peaceful phases, 
and can reach its full development only in a permanently peaceful 
state.' 

V. The Idev of Justice. 

While describing the sentiment of justice the way has been pre- 
pared for describing the idea of justice. Though the two are 
intimately connected they may be clearly distinguished. 

One who had dropped his pocket-book and, turning round, finds 
that another who has ]»icked it up will not surrender it, is indignant. 
If the goods sent home by a shopkeeper are not those he purchased 
he protests against the fraud. Sliould his s(*at at a theatre be usur]>ed 
during a momentary absence he feels himself ill-used. Morning 
noises from a neighbour’s |)oultry he complains of as grievances. And 
meanwhile he sympathizes with the anger of a friend who has been 
led by false statements to join a disastrous enterprise, or whose action 
at law has been rendered futile by a flaw in tlie procedure. But 
though in these cases his sen.se of justice is offended, he may fail to 
distinguish the essential trait which in each case causes the offence. 
He may have the sentiment of ju-^tice in full measure while his idea 
of justice remains vague. 

This relation between sentiment and idea is a iiiatter of course. 
The ways in which men trespass on one another become more 
numerous in their kinds, and more involved, as society grows more 
complex ; and they must be experienced in their many forms, genera- 
tion after generation, before analysis can make clear the essential dis- 
tinction between legitimate acts and illegitimate acts. 

A special reason for this should be recognized. Ideas as well as 
sentiments must on the average be adjusted to the social state. 
Hence, as war has been frequent or habitual in nearly all societies, 
such ideas of justice as have existed have been perpetually confused 
by the conflicting requirements of internal amity and external enmity. 

Already it has been made clear that the idea of justice, or at least 
the idea of human justice, contains two elements. On the one hand 
there is that positive element implied by recognition of each man’s 
claims to unimpeded activities and the benefits they bring. On the 

* Permanent peace does in a few jdacoB exist, ami where it exists the sentiment, 
of justice is oxccptionally strong and honhitivc. J am glad to have again the occasion 
for p<unting out that among triliCN ciillod uncivilized, there arc some, distinguished l)y 
the entire absence of T\arlike activities, who in their characters put to shame the 
peoples called civilijerl. In Political Tmttitttthtm, §§ 4'.\7 and 674, 1 have given 
eight examples of thh: connexion of facts taken from races of different tyi)cs. 
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other hand there is that negative element implied by the conscious- 
ness of limits which the presence of other men having like claims 
necessitates. Two opposite traits in these two components especially 
arrest the attention. 

Inequality is the primordial idea suggested. For if the principle 
is that each shall receive the benefits and evils due to his own nature 
and consequent conduct, then since men differ in their powers there 
must be differences in the results of their actions. Unequal amounts 
of benefit are implied. 

Mutual limitations to men’s actions suggest a contrary idea. 
When it is seen that if each pursues his ends regardless of his neigh- 
bour’s claims, quarrels must be caused and social co-operation hindered, 
there arises the consciousness that bounds must be set to the doings 
of each ; and the thought of spheres of action bounded by one another, 
involves the conception of equality. 

Unbalanced appreciations of these two factors in human justice 
lead to divergent moral and social theories, which we must now 
glance at. 

In some of the rudest groups of men the appreciations are no 
higher than those which we S(*e among inferior gregarious animals. 
Here the stronger takes what he i>leases from the weaker without 
exciting general reprobation ; while, elsewhere, there is practised and 
tacitly approved something like communism. But where habitual 
war has developed political organization, the idea of inequality be- 
comes predominant. If not among the conquered, who are made 
skives, yet among the conquerors, who naturally think of that which 
conduces to their interest as that which oiujld to be, there is fostered 
this element in the conception of justice which asserts that superiority 
shall have the benefits of superiority. 

Though the Platonic dialogues may not be taken as measures of 
(Ireek belief, yet we may reasonably assume that the things they 
takt‘ for granted were currently accepted. Socrates inquires — ‘Do 
you admit that it is just for subjects to obey their rulers?’ ‘I do,’ 
replies Thrasymachus.® Though otherwise in antagonism, the two 
agree in this conception of what is just. At a later stage of the 
inquiry, Glaucon, describing a current opinion, says : — 

' Tliis, as they iiflinn, is the orijifin and nature of justice : — there is a mean or 
compromise between the best of all, which is to do and not to sufier injustice, and 
the worst of all, wliich is to sulfur without the power of retaliation ; and justice,, 
being the mean between tlie two, is tolerated not as good, but as the lesser evil.’ 
And immediately afterwards it is said that men * ore only diverted into the path of 
justice by the force of law.’ * 

* 7’Ae liejituhlie^ Hook I., translated by Jowett, p. I-TjO (edit, of 1871). Instead 
of * Do you admit,’ the rendering given by Messrs. IJcwelyn Davies and Vaughan is 
* You doubtless also maintain.’ 

■ Book 11. p. 229. 
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In this significant passage several things are to be noted. There 
is first a recognition of the fact, above indicated, that at an early stage 
the practice of justice is initiated by the dread of retaliation, and the 
conviction, suggested by experience, that it is on the whole the best 
to avoid aggression and to respect the limit which compromise 
implies : there is no recognition of intrinsic flagitiousness in aggres- 
sion, but only of its impolicy. Further, the limit to each man’s 
actions, described as ^ a mean or compromise,’ and respect for which 
is called ‘the path of justice,* is said to be established only ‘ by the 
force oMaw.’ Law is not considered as an expression of justice 
otherwise cognizable, but as itself the source of justice ; and hence 
results the meaning of the preceding proposition, that it is just to 
obey the law. Thirdly, there is an implication that were it not for 
retaliation and legal penalties, the stronger might with propriety 
take advantage of the weaker. There is a half-expressed belief that 
superiority ought to have the advantages of superiority : inequality 
occupies a prominent place, while equality makes no definite appear- 
ance. 

The conception here indicated that justice consists in legality, 
Is, towards the close of Book IV., developed into the conception that 
justice consists ‘ in each of the three classes doing the work of its 
own class : ’ carpenter, shoemaker, or what not, ‘ doing each his own 
business, and not another’s ; ’ and all obeying the class whose 
business it is to rule.^ Thus the idea of justice is made to include 
the idea of inequality. Though there is some recognition of equality 
of positions and claims among member» of the same class, yet the 
regulations respecting community of wives &c, in the guardian-das'!, 
have for their avowed purjiose to establish, even within that class, 
unequal privileges for the benefit of the sujierior. 

But now observe that while in the Greek conception of justice 
there predominates the idea of inequality, while the idea of equality 
is inconspicuous, the in equality refers, not to the natural achievement 
of greater rewards by greater merits, but to the artificial apportionment 
of greater rewards to greater merits. It is an inequality mainly 
-established by authority. The gradations in the civil organization 
•are of the same nature as those in the military organization. Regi- 

‘ On another page tliere is furnihhed a lypiciil example of Socratic reasoning. Jt 
Is held to be a just ‘principle that inclivi.laals are neither to take what is another's, 
nor to be deprived of what is their own.’ From this it is inferred that justice con- 
sists in * having and doing what is a roan's own;’ and then comes tbo further 
inference that it is unjust for one man to assume another's occupation, and * force his 
'•way ' out of one class into another. Here, then, Ixscause a man's own property and 
his own occupation are both called his own, the same conclusion is drawn concerning 
both. Two fallacies are inyolved— the one that a man can * own ’ a trade in the same 
way that he owns a coat, and th^ other that l>ocau.se he may not be itprited of the 
-coat be must be rettn^ted to the trade. The riatonic dialogues are everywhere 
vitiated by fallacies of this kind, oaosed by confounding words with things— unity of 
name with unity of nature^ 
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mentation pervades both, and the idea of justice is everywhere con* 
formed to the traits of the social structure. 

And this is the idea of justice proper to the militant type at lar^, 
as we are again shown throughout Europe in subsequent ages. It 
will suffice to point out that along with the different law-established 
positions and privileges of different ranks, there went gradations in 
the amounts paid in composition for crimes according to the rank of 
the injured. And how completely the idea of justice was determined 
by the idea of rightly-existing inequality, is shown by the condem- 
nation of serfs who escaped into the towns and were said to have 
* unjustly ’ withdrawn themselves from the control of their lords. 

Thus, as might be expected, we find that while the struggle for 
existence between societies is going on actively, recognition of the 
primary factor in justice which is common to life at large, human and 
sub-human, is very imperfectly qualified byrecognitionof the secondary 
factor. That which we may distinguish as the brute element in the 
conception is but little mitigated by the human element. 

All movements are rhythmical, and among others social move- 
ments, with their accompanying doctrines. After that conception of 
justice in which the idea of inequality unduly predominates, comes a 
conception in which the idea of equality unduly predominates. 

A recent example of such reactions is furnished by the ethical 
theory of Bentham. As is ^hown by the following extract from Mr. 
Mill's Utilitarianism (p. 91), the idea of inequality here entirely 
disappears. 

The Greatest-Happiness Principle is a mere form of words without rational 
signification, unless one person s liappim^ss, supposed equal in dep^oe (with the 
pro])cr allowance made for kind ), is counted for exactly as much as another's. 
Those conditions being supjdiod, Bentham*s dictum, ‘ everybody to count for one, 
nobody for more than one/ might be written under the principle of utility as an 
explanatory commentary. 

Now though Bentham ridicules the taking of justice as our 
guide, saying that while happiness is an end intelligible to all, 
justice is a relatively unintelligible end, yet he tacitly asserts that 
his principle — • everybody to count for one, nobody for more than 
one,* is just ; since, otherwise, he would be obliged to admit that it 
is unjust, and we may not suppose he would do so. Hence the impli- 
cation of his doctrine is that justice means an equal apportionment 
of the benefits, material and immaterial, which men's activities 
bring. There is no recognition of inequalities in men’s shares of 
happiness, consequent on inequalities of their faculties or characters. 

This is the theory which Communism would reduce to practice. 
From one who knows him, 1 learn that Prince Krapotkin blames 
the English socialists because they do not propose to act out the 
rule popularly worded as ‘share and share alike.’ In a recent 
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periodical, M. de Laveleye Rummed up the communistic principle as 
being ^ that the individual works for the proht of the State, to which 
be hands over the produce of his labour for equal division among all.’ 
In the communistic Utopia described in Mr. Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward^ it is held that each ^ shall make the same effort,’ and that 
if by the same cffort>, bodily or mental, one produces twice as much 
as another, he is not to be advantaged by the difference. At the 
same time the intellectually or physically feeble are to be quite 
as well off as other^ : the a^sertioll being that the existing regime is 
one of * robbing the incapable class of their plain right in leaving 
them unprovided for.’ 

The principle of inequality is thus denied absolutely. It is 
assumed to be unjust that superiority of nature shall bring superiority 
of results, or, at any rate, superiorit\ of material results; and as no 
distinction appears to he made in ret^pect either of physical qualities 
or intellectual qualities or moral ijuahties, the implication ih not only 
that stioiii]! and weak .shall l.iie alike, hut that foolish and wise, 
worthy and unworthy, mean and nol»le, shall do the same. For if, 
according to this conception of justice, defects of nature, physical 
or intellectual, ought not to count, neither ought mcral defects, 
since they are one aud all primarily inherited. 

And hero, too, we ha^e a deliberate abolition of that cardinal 
distinction between the ethhs of the family and the ethics of the 
State emphasized at the outset : au abolition whicii must eventuate 
in decay and disappearance of the s]>ecics or variety in which it takes 
place. 

After contemplation of these divergent conreptions of justice, in 
which the ideas of inequality and equality almost or quite exclude 
one another, we are j)rcpared for framing a true conception of jus- 
tice. 

In other lields of thought it has fallen to my lot to show that the 
right view is obtained by co-ordinating the antagonist wrong views. 
Thus, the association-theory of intellect i.s harmonized with the 
transcendental theory on perceiving that when, to the effects of 
individual experiences are added the inherited effects of experiences 
received by all ancestors, the two views become one. So, too, when 
the moulding of feelings into harmony with requirements, generation 
after generation, is recognized as causing an adapted moral nature, 
there results a reconciliation of the expediency-theory of morals 
with the intuitional theory. And here we see that the like occurs 
with this more special component of ethics now before us. 

For if each of these opposite conceptions of justice is accepted as 
true in part, and then supplemented by the other, there results that 
conception of justice which arises on contemplating the laws of life 
is carried on in the social state. The equality concerns the mutually- 
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limited spheres of action which must be maintained if associated ^ 
men are to co-operate harmoniously. The inequality concerns the 
results which each may achieve by carrying on his actions within the 
implied limits. No incongruity exists when the ideas of equality 
and inequality are applied the one to the bounds and the other to 
the benefits. Contrariwise^ the two may be, and must be, simultane- 
ously asserted. 

Other injunctions which ethics has to utter do not here concern 
us. There arc the self-imposed requirements and limitations of 
private conduct, forming that large division of ethics treated of in 
Part III. ; and there are the demands and restraints included under 
Negative and Positive Beneficence, to be hereafter treated of, which 
are at once self-imposed and in a measure imposed by public opinion. 
But here we have to do only with those claims and those limits 
which have to be maintained as conditions to harmonious co-operation, 
and which alone are to be enforced by the society in its corporate 
capacity. 

Any cousidenible acceptance of so definite an idea of justice is not 
to be expected. It is an idea appropriate to an ultimate state, and 
can Ije but partially rccogni>.ed during transitional states; for the 
prevailing ideas must, on the average, be congruous with existing in- 
stitutions and activities. 

The two essential ly-different types of social organization, militant 
and iiidu.slrial, based respectively on hiatus and on eontract, have, as 
we have above seen, feelings ami beliefs severally adjusted to them; 
and the mixed feelings and beliefs appropriate to intermediate types, 
Lave continually to change accoiding to the ratio between the one 
and the other. As 1 have ehewliere showu,* diuing the thirty — or 
rather forty — years peace, and consequent weakening of the mili- 
tant organization, the idea of justice became clearer: coercive regula- 
tions were relaxed and each man left more fiee to make the best of 
himself. But since then, the re- development of militancy has caused 
reversal of these changes ; and along with nominal increases of free- 
dom, actual diminutions of freedom ha\e resulted from multiplied 
regulations and exactions. The sj>irit of regimentation proper to the 
militant type, has been spreading throughout the administration of 
civil life. An army of workers with appointed tasks and apportioned 
shares of products, wliich socialism, knowingly or unknowingly, aims 
at, shows in civil life the same characters as an army of soldiers with 
prescribed duties and fijeed rations shows in military life ; and every 
further act of parliament which takes from the individual, money for 
public purposes and gives him public benefits, tends more and more to 
assimilate, the two. Germany best shows this kinship. Ihere, where 
militancy is most pronounced, and where the regulation of citizens 
^ Prifwijtle* of fheiohffj/. §§ 2GC-7 ; Political Imiitutiom, §§ r»73-4 and 659, 
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ig most daborate, socialism is most highly developed; and from the- 
head of the German military qrstem has now come the proposal of 
regimental regnlations for the working classes thronghont Europe. 

Sympathy which, a generation ago, was taking the shape of 
justice, is relapsing into the shape of generosity ; and the generosity 
is exercised by inflicting injnstioe. Daily legislation betrays little 
anxiety that each shall have that which belongs to him, but great 
anxiety that he shall have that which belongs to somebody else. 
For while no energy is expended in so reforming onr judicial 
administration that everyone may obtain and enjoy all he has earned,, 
great energy is shown in providing for him and others benefits which 
they have not earned. Along with that miserable laism-faire which 
calmly looks on while men min themselves in trying to enforce by 
law their equitable claims, there goes activity in supplying them, at 
otha men’s cost, with gratis novel-reading ! 

Evidently, then, amid this chaos of opinions the trae idea of 
justice can be but very partially recognized. The workman who, in 
pursuance of it, insists on his right of making his own contract with 
an employer, will continue to be called ‘ a black-leg ; ’ and the writer 
who opposes the practice of forcibly taking A’s property for B’s benefit 
will be classed as an ‘ a j)riori bigot.’ 


Herbert Spencer. 
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THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF JAVA. 

The Island of Java was ruled by England for five years. In 1811 
that magnificent dependency of Holland, which now owns a popula- 
tion of 19,000,000 souls, possessed a history full of interest for the 
antiquary, great commercial possibilities, and perhaps the worst 
colonial government ever devised. 

Its inhabitants, 6,000,000 in number, were Mussulmans of a 
debased type, or aboriginals whose gods and griffins were like 
realised nightmares. Its peasantry were ground down by degrading 
servitude to half a dozen masters, and were often the mere slaves of 
the Chinese who farmed the revenue, and who — too lazy to keep 
accounts, or finding the back of a slave a more permanent record than 
a sheet of paper — would brand on the wretched cultivator’s back 
the 47 per cent, of duty which his crop of rice had to bear in the 
passage from his fields to Batavia. The Government derived its 
revenue chiefly from the monopoly of rice and coffee. This process 
removed all stimulus to industry on the peasant’s part, while it turned 
the Government into a shopkeeper, and made it dependent on the 
state of the market. As might have been expected, there came a 
time when both crops had accumulated to excess, and their posses- 
sion was a burden to the Government rather than an advantage. 
In the meanwhile, the Governor-General had met his troubles by a 
reckless issue of paper, while all spare cash was lavished on the 
military defences of the island. At the moment when one silver 
dollar was worth C J paper dollars, when the very stores of the army 
had been pawned, when the peasants were on the verge of revolt, 
and the native Sultans in a merely nominal dependence, the British 
power appeared. 

In 1811 Java, partly Hindu, partly ^lalay, and partly Moham- 
medan, though officered chiefly by Dutchmen, and soon to fall into 
British hands, was in fact French. On the 5th of June, 1806, 
Napoleon raised his brother Louis to the throne of Holland, and 
Java was speedily fortified in the French interest. It was, then, 
against the power of the French Emperor, that the Governor-General 
of India equipped his expedition. The fleet numbered 90 sail, and 
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bore with it Lord Minto (the Governor-General) and — as his agent, 
and the man who was destined to the Lientenant-Govemorship of 
Java — Thomas Stamford Kaffles. 

Baffles was at this time in his thirtieth year. He was bom at 
sea off Jamaica. He entered the service of the East India Company 
in 1796 and early distinguished himself by the ease with which he 
^n the sympathies of all Eastern races, and in particular of the 
Malays, whose character and language he soon learned. His book to 
the Malay nation, written when at Malacca on sick leave in 1 880, 
attracted the attention of the Governor-General, and his fortune was 
made. 

The conquest of Java is set down to Lord ISlinto, who was made 
an Earl by the Prince Begent in honour of the e\ent, but it was 
Baffles who suggested the expedition and pointed out the immense 
value to us of this island — the other India, a& he called it. At this 
time, indeed, most peojde even in India itself were loth to believe 
that so large an expedition could be destined to the conquest of so 
insignificant a place. However, to convince the Governor-General 
was as much as was needed, and the troops which sailed showed that 
Lord !Minto fully understood the situation, and the strength of the 
enemy. Four thousand red-coats, with the same number of native 
infantry, 300 cavalry, and some other troops, landed at Batavia on 
the 4th of August, 1811. While the fleet on its way down the 
Straits of Malacca, Marhhal Daendels, who had done so much for the 
army and the defences, had, to his great chagrin, been displaced in 
the Viceroyalty of Java by General Janssens, who now commanded 
the troops. This soldier had an unfortunate record. It was he who 
surrendered the Cape of Good Hope to the Englihli. The Emperor’s 
parting charge, as he sent him to the command of Java, had been^, 

* Souvenez, Monsieur, qu’un general fran^ais ne se laisse psis prendre 
une seconde fois.’ He gave battle on the 26th of August at Fort 
Cornells, a strong position, strongly entrenched and defended by 280 
pieces of cannon. His army numbered about 13,000 men, and in- 
cluded a regiment of volttgevrs. He was totally defeated, losing 
5,000 in killed and wounded, and as many more prisoners. Colonel 
Gillespie led the victorious troojis. His loss was about 900, but 
the action did him the greatest credit, both in plan and attack. 
General Janssens fled to Huitenzorg, whither he was pursued. On 
the 18th he had fled still further, and reached Samdrang, a large 
jwrt on the north side of Java. Here he capitulated to Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, who was Commander-in- Chief of the army. A week 
before Lord Minto had issued his proclamation declaring the change 
of rule. 

Baffles’ new charge was an island lying nearly due east and west, 
with a coast-line of 700 miles, and an area of about 36,000 square 
miles, or four times the size of Holland. It contained within its 
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four seas as many inhabitants as the United 9l!ate8 of America, and 
its dependent islands counted as many more. It had been French 
for five years, in which time the Batavians had conceived a hearty 
disgust for their military masters. Before 1806 it had been Dutch 
for 200 years. During these two centuries Holland had managed 
the island exactly like a shop. Batavia was the shop-door, and all 
other ports were carefully closed. They did not possess even a map 
of Java, or any part of it. The interior was given up to growing 
cofiee on lands of every imaginable kind, suitable and unsuitable. 
Later, under French rule, the gardens of the Javanese, and. even 
their grave-yards, were given up to its cultivation. The wretched 
peasant, when not busy doing Grovernment work, was delivered over 
to the Ucgent of his iirovince. The Regents, thirty in number, 
including two or three quasi-independent princes, were relics of the 
]\Iohnmuiedan rule of Java, which lasted from 1400 A.D. till the 
advent of the Dutch. Before 1400 A.D. was the golden age of Javan 
tradition — the time of a Hindu dynasty. The Regents, originally 
hix-collectors, had a.*^.sumed the dignity, and really possessed much 
of the power of feudal chiefs. The Dutch had made extensive use 
of them in tludr admini.>tration, and greatly increased their im- 
portance. In 1811 they were all in a state of barely disguised 
revolt. 

The Lieutenant-tiovernor decided to leave the chiefs’ discontent 
to smoulder, confident in his power to deal with it whenever it 
should burst into flame, and his first efforts were directed to the 
state of the peasantry and the revenue. Fortunately Raffles under- 
stood the Javanese. Without losing time in experiments, he could 
s('c lii.s way to steady his finances and strengthen his Government 
through tlieir sup])ort. Had they been mere savages, like their 
neighbours in Borneo, he must have ])roceeded differently. 

With rare insight info character, however, he saw at once that the 
true strength of his Go^ernment would lie in the willing support of 
the p(‘asantry. Accordingly he determined to abolish all feudal 
dues, and do away with the oppression which practically reduced the 
Javanese to slavery. 

So wretched wa.s the cultivator’s state that three Spanish dollars 
was held a sufficient sum to maintain him and his family for a whole 
year. The peasantry were sober and hard-working, and — like most 
peoples fallen from high civilisation and resigned to their fate — 
greatly tolerant of oppression so long as life was left them ; they 
were, perhaps, even more so than any other conquered nation known 
to history. They numbered 6,000,000 in Java, and another 6,000,000 
in the dependencies on the chief island. Between them and the 
Government there stood, of right, no one. By cu.‘<tom, however, the 
Regents intervened. 

A weaker man might have been daunted by their truculent array. 
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a more cautions mat would liave wasted much precious time in 
determining tlieir rights ; andy indeed^ but’ for his Indian experience. 
Raffles might well have been deceived as to their position. But 
the Ideutenant-Governor was neither weak nor ignorant, and was 
possessed of a high courage. He waited only long enough to take 
a rapid survey of the situation, and to get the views of his seconds 
in command. At a stroke of his pen he then abolished the Regents. 
They were henceforth treated with respect, and permitted to retain 
and use all their titles. They were allowed large emoluments, in 
consideration of the lucrative but oppressive dues of which they were 
now deprived. Those who consented to help the Administration 
by exercising police functions — for which their local influence and 
information well fitted them — were liberally paid for their work. 
From all share in the administration of revenue or justice they were 
absolutely excluded. 

Their place was taken by the Residents. These were Englishmen 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Govenior from the body of assistants 
lent him from the Indian ser\-ices. Their business was to collect 
the revenue, adjust claims, settle disputes, and make themselves 
the friends and confidants of every peasant in trouble, A lucid code 
of rules was drawn up for their guidance by the Lieutenant-Governor 
himself. These established the condition of tenure now prevailing 
in Western India, where no authority intervenes between the 
Government and the owner of the soil. 

Their happy results on the revenue fully justified Raffles’ bold 
step, and their publication alone was enough to change the position 
of the people greatly for the better. In two Regencies, those of 
Bantam and Preanger, in the west of the island, the old system was 
retained. Here the sway of the Regents, who had married wdth the 
children of the soil, was less oppressive than elsewhere. All classes 
spoke a different language from Javanese, and the land was chiefly 
given up to growing coffee, which species of cultivation the modified 
feudal system made very easy. 

There was much trade in human flesh in Java. On some of the 
savage islands round, there were tribes who made expeditions to secure 
human victims for their feasts and sacrifices, and Raffles found it 
necessary to lay down the 42nd article of his code of revenue regu- 
lations as follows ; ‘ Tiie re&id^nts arc enjoined to be watchful that 
no free Javanese are taken or given in pawn, and that no money 
be ever advanced on the persons of such people on any pretence 
whatever.’ 

At the same time he abclished torture, which had hitherto, pre- 
vailed as a mode of legal i^rocedure. 

While this work of reform was in progress the Sultan of Jokjokarta 
took alarm. His country lay in the south of the island, he Umself 
was the most violent and intriguing of all the native princes, and 
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was followed an army of over 100,000 men, ^in trained but savage 
and warlike, and entirely devoted to their leader. 

Baffles was averse to a military demonstration so soon after he 
had taken the reins of Government, and determined if possible to 
check the Sultan without having recourse to arms. He took a step 
which, in a less determined man, would have been of the most ex- 
treme rashness. He entered the Sultan’s territory with his body- 
guard and announced that he had come to receive his allegiance. 
He proposed an audience. The Sultan accepted, and the inter- 
view took place in the great reception hall of the Sultan’s Kfaton. 
This was a large square building with sheer impregnable walls of 
masonry. 

The great courtyard in the centre, partly open to the sky, showed 
at one end the Sultan’s throne, and round it, and half filling the 
space, his crowd of undisciplined warriors. 4,000 men of the fiercest 
tribes of the East surrounded the chief in his tawdry, but by no 
means unimposing pomp. The hall was half lighted by the fitful 
glare of torches, half by the dying day, as Baffles rode into the 
castle. 

Unattended save by half a dozen troopers, the Lieutenant- 
Governor reined in his horse, and awaited from the Sultan some sign 
of his fealty. None was given. Raffles spoke first in Malay. He 
had come, he said, to receive the submission of a vassal who had 
forgotten his duty, not to treat with a rebel in arms. The Sultan 
replied that h? was no vassal of a usurped Government, but an 
independent chief who meant to remain so. Baffles rejoined that 
the British could recognise no power on the island that was not — 
as had always been the case in past times — the vassal of the rulers 
of Java, and warned the Sultan, that if it came to force of arms, the 
British were uncon(|uered in the Eiist, and would remain so. An 
angry murmur rose from the armed crowd round the throne, and some 
swords were drawn. But the Sultan, though with difficulty, held them 
ill. If he thought of murder as a step to power, some impulse of craft 
or chivalry restrained him. It would be easy to kill this haughty 
man, but would ho be any nearer his end ? The other chiefs were not 
ready. He had hiinsolf, in fact, only moved to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and was disconcerted at the sharp alternative thus offered him 
of instant submission or instant war with the English. When he 
next spoke it was to temporise, and Baffles felt the game was won. 
The Sultan repeated the oaths of fealty he had sworn to the French, 
apologised for the offences he had committed against the Dutch settlers, 
and promised to receive a Resident at his court. 

Baffles turned, and rode slowly out of the courtyard. A glance 
behind him, as he passed into the night, showed a dusky mob of 
angry savages, furious but quelled, waving their scimetars in the 
torchlight, and calling angrily for blood. He reached his camp in 
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Bafety, and continued the work he had barely interrupted by his 
daring exploit. Though he had &iled to secure peace his visit had 
been by no means fruitless. The Sultan was quelled for the moment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor’s bearing, and the other chiefs were 
baffled for some time to come. But the storm must burst sooner or 
later, as Baffles veiy well knew, and the time for the rebellion was 
skilfully chosen by the Sultan and his fellow conspirators. 

Early in 1812 it had become necessary to send an expedition to 
Palembang, a place on Sumatra, to avenge the murder by its Sultan 
of aU the Dutch residents there. Gillespie started in command of 
most of the forces in Java, and with his accustomed dash and firmness 
soon conducted to a close a campaign \\hich Lord Minto afterwards 
pronounced ‘ very glorious.’ 

While the troops mere fully occupied in this work, the Sultan of 
Jokjokaita rose inarms. He was supported by the open di'^content of 
the Regents of Solo in the North, and the secret aid and sympathy of 
all the other Kegents. The Regents of Bantam and ( ’heribon, di>triets 
to the east and west of Batavia, had only been hitherto kept down by 
the near presence of the capital and the \ictoriouR Britiah troops. They 
now again broke out into mutinous murmurs. Baffles was at Samaning, 
and the only troops in the island were his escort and the Besidcuicy 
guard, but the news of the rebellion had hardly reached him wlien 
he heard that Gillespie had landed at BataM'a. The commandant 
brought only his staff with him, but wa.s a hr)st in himself. He had 
hurried on before his t mops and joined Baffle^ at once. On 
June 17, with every trooper they could raise, liny were before the 
Sultan’s lines. Their army numbered about 1,200, and so prompt 
had been their movements, that as yet only one army was in the fiehl 
against tliem, but that numbered over 10,000 mcm. There was 
some skirmishing with the outposts, and tlnui the main body of I he* 
Sultan's army came into collision with the British troops, and was 
driven into the Krat<m. This wms a regular fortified ]K»sition, about 
three miles in circumference, defended by a wide and deep <litch, a 
waif forty-five feet high, and garrisiuied by 11,000 men. It wms v'ery 
gallantly stormed on the moniing of .June 20, but (iilles]>ie was 
dangerously wounded in the assault. Throughout the fighting our 
loss was fcixty-five. 

The rebellion was at an end, and terms of peace were dictatf^d. 
‘For the first time,’ wrote the Lieutenant-Governor to Lord Minto, 
June 2J, ‘the British power is ]>aramount in Java.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor, his military troubles over, now turned 
his attention to the currency. There was no gold in the island, and 
silver was rapidly disapjieaiing. The metal eoinuge was nqiresented 
by a few shapeless copper lumps, and the ordinary medium of exchange 
was paper. This had been guaranteed by I^ord Minto at the rate of C j 
paj>er dollars for one silver dollar. Within a year, silver was twice 
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as dear, and still rising. Tf prompt measures were not taken, buying 
and selling must soon cease altogether. 

In casting about for some Government asset which he could turn 
into cash, the Lieutenant-Governor could find nothing marketable 
but the land. Had he power to sell any ? The inquiries of his land 
commission had certainly shown that there was no authority between 
the Government and the soil, and in dealing with the Begents he 
had accepted and acted upon this conclusion. For Government to 
sell what it owned was only another step on, and a perfectly logical 
one. Ife, therefore, j)roposed to his Council to redeem sonde of the 
paper with the proceeds of a sale of land. But the Dutch members 
of (’ouncil — Cranssen and Mnntinghe — who had gone with him in 
his dealings with the Regents, shrank from this step as too bold and 
hasty, and Gillespie, the other member, was violently opposed to it. 
In the end, and as no other plan could be devised, the Dutchmen 
were won over, but the Commander-in-Chief shut his ears to all 
reason. He assailed the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and out, 
jjublicly quarrelled with him, and conducted himself with such in- 
decorum, that at one lime I^ord Minto feared it would be necessary 
to institute an inciuiry into his conduct. However, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India interceded, for Gillespie was a daring and skilful 
cotnmandcr. Sir William Nightingall was sent to Java, Gillespie 
b(*ing transferred to Bengal. Before leaving Batavia a reconciliation 
was effected, and the Lieutenant-Governor was left in Java in peace, 
as he thought, with all men. 

When work did not cal! him elsewhere, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was always by choice at Buitenzorg. This house, the official residence 
of the Viceroys, roomy and light after the fashion of large houses in 
the East, had long stood in the uplands of Java, surrounded by trim 
gardens. Here Raffies loved to surround himself with society. In 
the abstract he had a low opinion of the Dutch, and he did not 
hesitate to extend his inistrust of their character to business relations. 
The Chinese, too, shared his cordial animosity. In abolishing the 
farms of taxes, he was delighted to be able to record that he had 
thus ‘ struck the deathblow to the pernicious influence which the 
Chinese had been permitted to acquire.’ His estimate of both nations 
is summed up in the following passage from his pen. ‘ The Chinese, 
in all ages equally supple, venal, and crafty, failed not at a very early 
period to recommend themselves to the equally craft}’^, venal, and 
sj)eeulating Hollanders.* Of the Malay he had a high opinion, and 
tliu-J analyses his character. ‘Accustomed to wear arms from his 
infancy, to rely on Jiis own prowess for safety, and to dread that of 
his associates, he is the most correctly polite of all savages, and not 
subjec't to those starts of passion so common to more civilised 
nations.’ Blit in spite of his aversion from business relations with 
the Dutch nation, and his strong and well-founded distrust of their 
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politics, he loved the specimens with whom his work brought him 
into daily contact — Cranssen and Muntinghe, for example, the 
members of his Council. 

Wherever he happened to be, his house was always full of Dutch 
merchants, English visitors, Malay chiefs, theofBcers of the army and 
navy, and anyone else who Liked to come, to the number of many 
score. When not entertaining his friends, or writing minutes, he 
spent his time in Collecting materials for his history, and in studying 
the fauna and flora of Java. The Asiatic Society counted him among 
its most able and zealous members. Even in the midst of the stir 
and excitement of the expedition to Java in 1811, he had found time 
to hold a meeting of the Society at Malacca as they sailed through the 
Straits. In Java itself there had once been some intellectual life, as 
shown by the existence of a Society of Arts and Sciences, which 
was established on the 24th of April, 1778, with tlie motto, ^The 
Public Utility.* It was dead by Raffles* time, but he formally re- 
established it on the thirty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. He 
also superintended the translation of the Bible into the ^lalay tongue. 

By the end of 1813 he seemed to have completed his work. The 
revenue was reformed, and in all its branches yielding good results. 
Under Dutch rule the island had yielded yearly about 49,000^ — 
bardly enough to pay the expenses. The French forced the revenue 
up to 90,000/., but they collected it on a vicious system, and by pre- 
carious means. Raffles* management increased the revenue to 530,000/. 
by means which relieved the peasantry, abolishe'd vexatious dues, and 
determined responsibility, and this while maintaining an army of 
occupation at the cost of 30,000/. a month, and in spite of the loss of 
the American trade by the war with England. After the revolt of 
Jokjokarta the chiefs gave him no more trouble. The peasantry had 
always been devoted to him. The services worked with him like one 
man. 

From this clear sky fell a thunderbolt. 

In 1813 Lord Minto's term as Viceroy expired, and he left India 
late in the same year. In April 1814 the Lieutenant-Governor was 
entertaining one of his usual large parties of guests at Buiteuzorg. 
The officers of his staff were engaged in preparing some private theatri- 
cals. The Lieutenant-Governor was the centre of a busy crowd, bent 
all day on pleasure or business, and himself the busiest of them all. 
He appeared to be free from anxiety or preoccupation of any kind, and 
not till long after the party had broken up, was it known to any man 
that in the intervals of promoting his guests* amusements, he had 
been writing his defence to a charge of corruption and maladministra- 
tion in office. He was accused of selling Government lands when 
several other courses would have answered equally well, and of mark- 
ing out the best lots for himself, thus nefariously proUting at the 
public cost. * 
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Gillespie was bis accuser. 

The Commander-in-Cbief bad returned to Bengal chafing with 
wounded vanity. He found a new Governor-General disposed to bsten 
to him, and himself looked on as the hero of the expedition to Java. 
He allowed himself to use the most intemperate language, and was 
soon committed either to formulate a regular charge or to withdraw 
his words. He chose the former course, and drew up his accusations. 
They were no very formidable array, and at this distance of time the 
details possess little interest. One charge, however, may be cited as a 
fair specimen of the rest — the charge, viz., that Raffles might have 
employed the funds of the Orphan Chamber to buy up the depreciated 
paper instead of selling land. The ( Irjjhan Chamber had, indeed, at 
one time contained a large sum in silver. But it had been withdrawn 
by ^Iar^hal Daendals to pay for war material, and replaced by paper. 
The step which Gillespie proposed amounted therefore to buying up 
I)aper with paper of the same value. This was the childish course 
which (lillchpie had urged over and over again in Council, and which 
he held Raffles culpable for not adopting. 

The charge that Raffles shiired in the sales himself, thus nefari* 
ously ]>rofifing at the public expense, deserves notice because it was 
in part true. It was true that Raffles bought some land in the 
auction, but he did not do so nefariously, and he did not profit by 
the transaction : he lost considerably. The facts were as follows. 
When the sale was announced, the jKirty opposed to it industriously 
started the rumour that it was illegal. It was in vain pointed out 
that such sales had often been held before, and that ^ffles only 
follow(‘d Dutch preced<*nt. They rejilied — with reason, it must be 
allow<Hl — that it was not as yet certain that Java would be retained 
by the English at all ; and even if it were retained there was the 
chance that it would be retained as a Crown Colony, and in that case 
a Governor and Council would probably be sent out from England. 

In only one event, then, out of three might the sale be expected 
to stand. This view gained ground, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
saw that his plan would soon b(‘ fatally blowi^pon. In this extremity 
a chance presented itself for retrieving the market. A former V iceroy 
of Java — a Mr. Engelhard — settled in the country, proposed to 
jMuntinghe, on(* of the Council, that they should share the purchase 
of a lot together. IVluntinghe examined the proposal and declined it, 
seeing no chance of profit in it. Engelhard then proposed the same 
transaction to the Lieutenant-Governor. He accepted it without 
a moment's hesitation, and the sale went forward as announced, 
with perfect satisfaction. Lord Minto pronounced the sale to be ^ an 
able expedient in a moment of great emergency.’ As soon as the 
Lieutenant-Governor heard of Gillespie's charge, he resold the lot at 
-cost price, and challenged investigation. 

Now it is well to note, •viewing the charge made, firstly, that. 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 158. S S 
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the sale was made in open day in the Stadthaus of Batavia, and, 
secondly, that there was no profit to be made in it, as a shrewd busi- 
ness man had already declined it on that very ground. 

It is also well to note that Baffles’ partner was a former Viceroy,, 
a man of dignity and repute. All this was doubtless weighed by the 
Court of Directors, who in their resolution on General Gillespie’s 
charges gave an unqualified testimony to Raffles’ uprightness. lJut 
the reader with the views of to-day is most struck by the extreme 
impropriety of the whole transaction, which honesty of intention 
does not in the least modify. Although Raffles was very properly 
protected by the difficulties of the situation, and his own patent dis- 
interestedness and great services, yet his excess of zeal brought down 
on him a certain amount of censure, which was perhaps more implied 
than expressed. 

He had no difficulty in showing the absurdity of the other 
accusations, and he speedily did so to the satisfaction of the Court of 
Director.". 

For the time, howe^er, Lord ^loira, \\lin had succeeded l^ord Minto 
as Viceroy, wa.^ so prejudiced again&t Raffles that lie foibadc the 
latter to come to Calcutta. 

In the Goorkha war of the same year Gillespie was .shot through 
the heart, at the head of his troojis, in leading the second attack on 
Kalanga Fort. His military talents were grc'at, and after his dt‘ath 
Parliament erected to his memory tlu* statue by the south door of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Between Gillespie's charges anil the surrender of Java to the 
Dutch Raffles suflTered two heavy personal lo.sses, in the death of 
Lord Minto and the death of his wife. He found relief and distrac- 
tion in the unfailing i)anacea of English exile." in the Ea^t — work. 
He spent his days on horseback or at his desk, working always with 
an energy that nothing could destroy, neither misfortune, nor mis- 
understandings, nor the ill-health engendered of twenty years’ resi- 
dence in the tropics. He laboured to interest influential men in 
England in the fate of Java ; he strove to open up a trade* with 
Japan ; he tried hard to abolish slavery. He knew the island better 
than his assistants, and often rode sixty or seventy miles a day. He 
once travelled from Samfirang to Batavia and back merely to be pre- 
sent at a ball. Two years passed away thus, while he watched his 
measures take root and bear fruit. 

On the 26th of March, 1816, Raffles left Java. In five years be 
had built up a prosperous colony out of anarchy. He was spared the 
pain of seeing it restored to the Dutch, his successor being charged 
with the duty. In England the only man of weight who understood 
the value of Java was Lord ISIiiito, and he died soon after his term 
as Viceroy was over. There was thus no one left to enlighten the 
Elgyptian darlness which shrouded the question, and the Court of 
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Directors, if truth be told, would not even read Raffles’ despatches 
from Java. Doubtless, too, the Cape of G-ood Hope, which we had also 
conquered from Louis Bonaparte, seemed the more important place at 
that time. It was on the route to India, and the Suez Canal and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway were yet undreamt of. So on the 13th 
of August, 1814, Castlereagh signed away Java, and Henry Fagel left 
us the Cape of Good Hope^ and some other places. There seems no 
reason why we should have given up anything, since all were ours by 
conquest from the Bonapartes ; but the Dutch were pressing, and a 
statesman who was rearranging the map of Europe could not be ex- 
pected to disoblige a plenipotentiary for the sake of an island some- 
where in the Pacific. Still one may be pardoned for one moment re- 
flecting on what might have been if we had kept the ‘ Other India,’ 
as Raffles called it. On his return to England the late Lieutenant- 
Governor was knighted. He also received the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen ‘as a signal mark of the Directors’ 
approbation.’ If it did not appear from Lord Minto’s correspondence 
that Raffles much desired this last appointment, the Directors’ remark 
would assume the garb of a grim satire. For Bencoolen was a 
solitary, grass-grown, pestilential fort in Sumatra, a land of savages, 
and the lieutenant-governorship was an extremely small post after 
Java. But it was not in Raffles’ nature to measure dignities or rate 
very highly the comforts of civilisation, and he was quite contented 
with Bencoolen. 

Here he laboured from 1818 to 1824, Once more the name of 
Raffles heralded the reign of progress, firm government, and considera- 
tion for all sorts and conditions of men. To him England owes the 
establishment of Briti'sh influence in the Malay Archipelago, extinct 
since the surrender of Java. 

The Dutch hat ed and feared him, and rightly looked on his policy 
as a menace to their own power. In 1820 the Resident of Bata^da. 
refused admittance to Java to ‘ all persons who may anyways be sup- 
posed to be connected with Sir Stamford Raffles and his views.’ In 
1823 Baron van der Capellen,'then Governor-General, declined to re- 
ceive Raffles, whose ship was then anchored in Batavia roads, or even 
to allow him to land. He could not be forgiven. His administra- 
tion had thrown their greedy shopkeeping ways into an ignoble 
shade, and with such petty .affronts was their revenge taken. He 
left Bencoolen on the lOtli of April, 1824, and returned to England. 
There remained yet one more work for him to carry out. There have 
been few more lasting contributions to the pleasure and instruction 
of England than the Gardens of the Zoological Society, which Rafflea 
established in 1826, and of which he was the first President. 

He died on the 5th of July of the same year. His statue by 
Chantrey stands in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey, and bears 
the following epitaph : — 
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To the Memory of 

SiB THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, LL.D., F.R-S. 
lwioiit.-Go\ernor of Ja^a 

niid fir't Presidt'iif to Zoolofrical Society of London 
liorii 17Sl-died 1 m>G 

Selected at an early ago to conduct the fiovornineiit 
Of the Driti^h conquesth in the Indian Ocean 
Dv w’i»!dom, \igour and philanthropy 
lie rai.s«*d Java to ImppinettH and pro^perity 
Unknown under former Rulers 
After the surrender of that inland to the Dutch 
And durin? Ill's go\eriiment in Sumatra 
He founded an emporium at Singapore 
"NViiero as e^tahli-hing freedom of peison as the rii^ht of the soil 
And freedom of traJe a** tin* right of the port 
He si'(*iu*ed t(» the Driti-h ting 
The maritiiiie ^iipeiioiity of the Eastern seas 
Ardently attatdied to ♦‘tient >• 

He lahoured suc'-essfully to add to tlie knowledge 
And enrich the nius^ums of his native land 
Promoting the welfare of the people cominitt»*d to his charge 
Jli* nought the good of his counliy 
uijd the glory of (iod. 
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Walter Frlavex Lord. 
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HUNTING AT GIBRALTAR, 


In 1782 liOrd Shelburne advised the giving up of Gibraltar, Mr. Pitt 
advised keeping it. Mr. Burke agreed with ]Mr. Pitt ; speaking in 
the llou.'-e of ( ommons, he declared the fortress of Gibraltar to be 
invaluable beeau'^e impregnable, ‘ a po^i of war, a post of power, a 
l>ost of commerce, and a post which made us valuable to our friends 
and dreadful 1 o our enemies ; that which gave us the command in 
the district of oe(*an where it lay ; that which was the incontestable 
evidence of our pre-emintmee and power ; that of all other places was 
whiit we ought, with the most religious determination, to maintain/ 

A number of well-informed people will deny, or at all events 
demur to, veiy nearly tin* whole of this overflowing conception, yet it 
gives a r(*a<ly-nuule the^s for discussion in a lleview article which, 
in view of the money Gibraltar has cost, is costing, and will cost this 
country, and of the changed and eA er-changing conditions of the 
science‘s of artillery and explo'>i\ es, and consequently of fortification, 
should be at once most interesting and most useful. Perhaps 
somebody \Nill undertake it. 

In a very small way 1 once contemplated something of the kind 
myself. ‘Animus meminisse horret.’ 1 was at the time quartered 
at Gibraltar, and Mr. Burke’s rhetoric seemed to supply a number 
of excellent ptthiis (raiqini. But, above and beyond these, I had 
just complett*d my military education. The horizon wore a cheerful, 
clearness. "So more examinations ; in the fulness of time I might 
become a general ; it was a mere (|uestion of survival, and I should 
not be expected to know any more. Wc all forget things, and a 
recent perusal of Colonel Clery’s Minor Tactics^ and other garrison 
course classics, suggested the immediate professional treatment of 
the subject. I determined ui>on attacking Gibraltar in its military 
aspect. 

But when I really accosted the ‘ military aspect,’ in spite of book- 
ish array, we seemed to have nothing to say to each other. Bven 
a military aspect must smile upon you a little. There indeed was 
the Rock of Gibraltar, but where was the mutual understanding on 
militiury matters I fancied we should enjoy? I found that a bowing 
acquaintance with one chapter on guns and iirojectiles in a compre- 
hensive manual, and a few dimensions of revetments and obstacles. 
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had not after all fitted me to commune with a system of fortification 
proceeding from strength to strength — ^perhaps it may be urged by 
some from strength to weakness — in costly obedience to the ever- 
modernising science of war, and which is an illustrated histoiy of 
artillery since the days of catapults. Gaze as 1 would at the Rock, 
its blank grey face stared me down, and pale eyes seemed to wander 
away from my glances of sympathy to the vain country of 
Old, unliftpijy, far-off tbings 
-Vnd battles long ago. 

So I abandoned then, and I abandon again now the ‘post of 
war, post of power, post of commerce ’ possibilities of my subject. 
Some considerable authority says that it is a good thing to confine 
the exercise of critical observation to the ‘immedi.ate neighbour- 
hood of practice,' and this seems to me so nearly true that I shall 
confine the exercise of mine to Gibraltar fox-hunting, Gibraltar 
horses, and Gibraltar horse-dealers. I know that in the present 
day there is positive danger of surfeit in the amount of pre^^s and 
periodical writing upon sporting subjects. We shall soon get tired 
of the very letters of the word ‘sport’ in print. Still the peculiiir 
renown attaching to Gibraltar, as the Melton of her Majesty’s 
dominions beyond seas, may be some warrant for whiit follows. 

Over seventy years ago the Rev, Mr. Mackareth, scrambling after 
one couple of hounds on the rock itself, started fox-hunting in S 2 >ain, 
aud to Ranter and Rookwood and this ordained -porlsmau must be 
assigned the establishment and present reputation of the Caipe Hunt. 
A good fox makes a good pack of hounds, and the Spanish fox is 
not all that can he desired ; j)erhaps from dwelling in hucb stony 
rocks he has learned the habits of the conies, and to dodge in and 
out of every hole and comer of this country of crags aud crannies. 
But in the cork-wood ravines there are greyhound foxes of the right 
sort, and given a scent and one of these gof)d foxe^, the Caipe houmls 
will drive and stoop aud fling over a country of ^trme and jungle in 
glad inheritance of speed and stoutness. The huntsman is a very 
good servant, makes the best of everything, and scratches sport out 
of a graceless and ineligible hunting country. The whi])s are active 
amateurs and always at work. A fustian clad heavy-weight, an old 
white barb, and the terriers must not be forgotten ; a most intelligent 
and picturesque trinity. Never in the way and nc'ver out of the 
way, like a well-domesticated husband, this little party always de- 
bouches from some thicket or clears the skyline ju^t as it is wanted. 
A bristling magazine of ironmongery is unshipped from the barb, 
Fnstian gets to work, and terriers get to ground. This quarrying is 
a long business, but you can eat your luncheon, tiilk to the ladies, 
and admire the view. The old barb pleases you ; and you thank 
him — unconsciously, i)erhaps — for hi.s clean white outlines against the 
blue Spanish sky oj the .sallow greens of tjie sage-brush. 
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You may happen to run against him round the comer of some 
huge monoUth, but the general public see the Spanish fox so seldom 
as to incline you, like Sir Roger de Coverley’s friend, to mistake some 
hound of reputation for ‘ a raw dog or a noted liar ; ’ and you never, 
-or hardly ever, see your fox go away. I must say this is ia great 
objection ; nothing tempts you so much to sit down and ride as to 
see a good fox — for they all look good on such occasions — cheating 
the ridge and furrow of the old fifty-acre ploughing-field. It has been 
pasture for years, and you can jump out of it anywhere. Stealing 
away ! do they call it ? stealth of this kind is an open secret. 
Stealing away ! not he ; he's running bang over the middle of the 
field, with his head straight for the hills, and four miles of the vale 
before he gets there. Come on with those hounds, catch hold of 
your liorhc's head, and go up to the front and stay there. 

But I am wandering away from Gibraltar, for we have nothing of 
this kind there. But we all hunt and we all exchange regrets at 
there being no juminiig. Indeed, in this latter respect many re- 
member Sion .sadly who can hardly have felt very much at home 
there. Still, if there is no jumping it is not an easy country to 
ride — you can hardly say over —uj) and down ; and you can stop or 
overpace a horse here as quickly as in Northamptonshire. Science 
and spur.s, light weight and luck, help you to get to hounds here as 
anywhere ehe. Yet, strain slowly a^ they do through the stubborn 
undercover which cloth<N the hill-sides, if only hounds keep mnning 
on, it takes you all your time to keep with them. 

Failing, like IMr. Jorrucks, to be an eagle, let us occupy some 
coign of vantage. Hounds are running in a hidden ravine; now 
and again we hear them like a chime of bells. Otherwi.s’e you might 
think the solitary liorscmen dotted about on the skylines were the 
\edettes of yonder convoy dragging in long line up the rugged 
hill opjiosite. As, however, we are out hunting with the Calpe 
foxhounds, we know that the solitary horsemen are no vedettes, 
except so far as the fox and the main earths are concerned, but 
elderly gentlemen of weight or cunning, who 

Have mount od tin* top of the hill 

I'o «5eo 1 he lx)ld sportsmen exert their skill. 

As to the convoy, why, ‘all the jolly chase is here.' These 
pilgrims of painful progress, which, seen from where we are standing, 
bump, jolt, and seem to groan like a long luggage train, are no others 
than the gay ladies and gentlemen who met the Calpe hounds this 
morning at the First Venta or Malaga Gardens. 

As they struggle over the skyline of the (iueen of Spain’s Chin 
you turn your horse’s head for home composedly enough, and why 
not ? Have you not often been left behind before ? But, c<^tcTia 
^aribus^ it is much more discomposing to watch hounds racing over 
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the grass, half a dozen of your particular friends taking liberties 
with a strong vale, and a squandered following field. That has toO' 
much the look of a good thing to be pleasant. 

The Spanish horse (barbs have their qualifications and peculi- 
arities, but we will stick to the horse of the country) takes little or 
no personal interest in the chase, and observes throughout a kind of 
enduring lassitude which is most fatiguing. There are good strains 
of English blood in his veins, but you find it difficult to catch much 
of the Engli>h horse in the true S^Miniard. He has never got away 
from his national type, the type we see in Velasquez' paintings. He 
stands' away behind and under in front, his shoulder^ look bad and 
ride bad. If he is up to any weight, your breast-plate — ^you are 
more likely to want a crupper — rest'' on a swelling bosom the reverse 
of sympathetic to a judge of horse-flesh. 

Freshness he announces by a turgid caper ; as it discompose'' 
your temper and not your seat, you giv»‘ him on sueh occasions ‘ one 
for himself.’ At all other times he rides what dealers call ‘ piggy,’ 
and you mentally sell him every day you ride him, for most unflat- 
tering amounts. Still he ha«5 merits, and at la'?t you get to like him. 
In his own way he is companionable and sensible as a poodle, and he 
won’t really shut up. Very fond of his home, he will go there as 
fast as you please ; always feed, and his legs, if you buy anything 
like the right quality, won’t fill, ( )n such places as the (Jueen of 
Spain’s (’hin you so often have to commend his caution that you will 
come to condone his want of freedom. His action will annoy you at 
first. Be patient ; extravagant dishing is the pcrfi‘ction of fashionable 
action in Spain, and he cannot forget all at once the les^ons of a 
cruel youth. But thi> early training ha'^ forced him on to such hind 
legs as nature has endowe<I him with, and he is so far balanced 
that you can drive him along with a loose rein and teach 
^ get away.’ Broken on a savage bit, he never touches his old 
tormentor; so he seldom pulls and never hangs- -that most dis- 
agreeable habit of what is known as the siiaffle-bridle hunter in this 
country. 

‘ Think of your horse’s mouth as a hit of flaky pie-crust ' — a 
great artist’s advice to the writer — but the Spaniard at best has the 
leathern purse order of mouth, and knows no fine distinctions. WTien 
the Mediterranean fleet is ‘ in ’ tliis is just as well. 

I have always felt that there is much to be learned from horse- 
dealers. ‘Judge the men, not the horses,’ an ornament of the pro- 
fession once said to me, and a man wants a good deal besides applica- 
tion to business and knowledge of make and shape to make things go 
easily and profitably with that ‘ amas d’incertitude,’ a gentleman in 
want of a horse. At Gibraltar a Mr. Frank, a Mr. Harry, and a Mr^ 
Brian devote much industry and admirable temper of mind to helping 
their fellow creatures. 
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Mr. F. is a Maltese, and who can help liking Mr. F. ? Here we 
are at Giro’s Passage, a narrow flagged court with overhanging houses, 
and much more suggestive of water-colour than horse-dealing. At 
the end of it \\(‘ find Mr. Frank at a 

Savoury dinner act 
Of herbs and other country messes. 

As he offers you a choice of stout or brandy, and presents you in 
turn to the littl(» ones clustered round him, you feel that hence- 
forward you are to be one of the family. There are tones in Frank’s 
voice of no common solicitude for your taste, of a personal vigilance 
over your interests, abo\o all of grateful deference to your opinion. 
Conjugal affection, dear little children, an aromatic atmosphere of 
home life eon ‘•pi re in Frank's favour — and in your own. You buy, 
and are well ])1 eased, for you will have got a good animal, and the 
deal has awakem‘d soft and unbidden emotions. 

Mr. Harr}', a native of the Kock, is quite different, and cherishes 
no himye wishes to be thought English, and loudly 

regret'^ an enforc*ed absence from relatives at IManchester. A good 
soul, ami for a «^hort tiim* amusing. Mr. Harry pushes the chartered 
freedom of hor e anecdote to the verge of license, and recounts quite 
astonishing libcrti* - taken with the courage, stamina, and soundness 
of e\cn the K ist de‘'er\ing animah which have passed through his 
haud^. He really knows very little about a horse, but possesses a sort 
of untutored instinct wdiicli here and there guides and protects 
ignorant ]»eople quite a‘' W'cll adjudgment. 

^Ir. llrian kee])s no hoi^es, but places* a superior intelligence at 
the (li^pOd.d of all new comers. He is an old soldier. It is a pleasure 
to hear him tallc of a campaign, and, in spite of a light check tourist 
suit and ela'-tic-side boot^, his whole appearance betrays sabre and spur, 
'i’ou are not surprised to hear that be has served with distinction in the 
cavalry, and, slowly but surely, the conversation turns upon horses. 
1 )oes he know of a niocuhli hoi ^e to be bought worth the money ? The 
mail (‘hanges to stone ; he eyes you sternly ; the lines of his mouth 
lighten. You feel abashed, almost dishonest ; but he is thinking 
deeply, and thinking for you. At last the pnetorian features relax, 
and he say^ ‘ No.’ Do not be discouraged ; he will call upon you later 
in the afternoon, and he may bring you some good news. 

‘ The eye on him ' — his own graphic diction — reveals at once to 
Mr. Brian the possibilities of a horse, and the direction in which he 
will achieve renown. He places them at once. ‘ It would be a 
burning shame not to race him ! ’ he cries with emotion of some 
* there’s not an one of them will catch him with the hounds,’ he 
predicts of others. 

So much — indeed too much — ^for Gibraltar hunting and Gibraltar 
horse-dealers. I remember, the day before I left England, asking a 
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brotiher officer what sort of a place it ((jibraltar) was. * Capital,' be 
‘declared; * everythiiig goes down in your mess-bill.’ He was quite 
right ; there never was a place where so little ready money was 
needed, even your pari mutuel liabilities going through your mess- 
bill. But he was most of all right in that his opinion was formed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the actualities which make soldiering 
at Gibraltar so pleasant, and make so many soldiers think of Gibraltar 
affectionately. But 1 still think that something should be done by 
somebody with Mr. Burke and the ‘military aspect.’ 


lliaULCSDALE. 
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In the January number of this Keview Profesbor T. 11. Huxley con- 
tributes an article ‘ On the Natural In(»quality of Men,’ in which he 
attacks J. J, Rousseau, and the declaration of the rights of man, in so 
far as they declare man to be born free and equal. As long as Professor 
Huxley confines hims(‘lf to the special department of knowledge, to 
the domain of biology, in which he is of a world-known celebrity, he 
remains master of the field. Hi'^ proofs that man is born neither 
free nor equal are irrefutable. 

It is true that a cliild is a helpless slave when it begins its 
career in this world, and it cannot be denied that even the children 
f»f the same family are by no im^anN e(jual in their capacities and 
characters. ^ Some are more powerful and honoured than the rest 
and make themsehes easily obeyed.’ 

So far all right ; but the moment Mr. Huxley l)egins to draw 
political consequences from these facts I am no more with him. 
He brings nothing new\shen he launches his arrows against universal 
suffrage pointed with the argument that only the capable ought to 
govern, hhen the simile he employs is borrowed from that of 
■Carlyle, in which that great writer declares his opinion of the infea- 
sibility of a ship getting round Cape Horn by calling the crew 
together aud ttiking a majority vote as to the direction to take, 
instead of having the comj)elent men decide it by means of their 
instruments. If a real ship cannot be kept off the rocks by such 
means, how is the ship of state, with its much more complicated 
course, to be protected from the dangers besetting it from all sides, 
if numbers and not competency are to decide its direction ? 

Alas ! it is an old, old qucbtion, as old as the world, this question 
of government given to strength and capacity, instead of being the 
outcome of majority votes. Hero-worship v. popular rights — all the 
world’s history is nothing but an infinite series of variations upon 
this theme. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, says an English 
proverb. If we apply this old and simple method to the working of 
the principles in question we come to a result quite the reverse of 
the one anticipated by IMr, Huxley. The tyranny and bad govern- 
ment of ages stands arrayed against the system of governing the 
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masses by the classes. For this is Tvhat hero-worship will come to 
in the end. Even heroes are poor human beings, full of human 
filings, among which vulnerability to the effects of flattery and 
adulation stands foremost. The foul emanations of these swamps 
will finally create a mist around the most pure and upright, through 
which the sun of truth will find it hard and harder to penetrate. 
The uneducated common sense of the poor clown finally will see in 
a clearer light the real purport of the most momentous questions 
touching the public weal than our poor despot in the midst of the 
haze by which he is surrounded. 

But this is not the worbt by any means. As long as the real hero 
lives, things may work tolerably well ; but he is subject to another 
incurable failing, that o being mortal. Who is to be his successor V 
We cannot get him elected by the popular vote ; for that would be 
having the crew take a part in the guidance of the ship, which is just 
the thing to be avoided. The hero himself or the w ise ones appointed 
by him will attend to it. They did so since untold ages. What was 
the result ? Have they always picked out the wisest ? Have they, 
has be, governed for the welfare of the peoi»le ? Eirqdiatically history 
answers ‘no ’in the o\erw helming majority of cases. The frailty 
of our poor human nalun* brings it about that irresponsible governor- 
and legislators will first think of their own interest before they gi\i 
way to any other consideration. The final result of aristocratic rule 
always has been, always mu^'t be, that the go\erning minority will 
enslave the powerless majority, will make it ghe up to them the 
land and the best of its fruits, will make them do all the work for 
their superiors, who finally b<die\ e themselves of a higher blood, born 
with special privileges, entitled to the right of spending their lives 
in laziness, and having the mas'»es sui)port them by their labour. 
Labour becomes a tfiint, graceful loafing the badge of gtfiitility. 
Most of the governing done by them is to conserve and, if possible, 
increase the privileges they enjoy. Commons are inclosed without 
any regards to the rights of commoners, wars are waged in tin* 
interest of the governing classes, whereas its charges are borne by 
the people. No, no, Messrs. Carlyle and Huxley, that kind of govern- 
ing the ship of state has not proved a success. May be that the 
crew will not always pick out the best man t o take the rudder ; but 
certain it is that the monopoly of steering given to a privileged 
minority has mostly failed to bring out the best man. And wlio 
would blame the poor slaves in the hold of a slave dhow that they 
think it better for them if they can get the mastery of the vessel, 
even though they know that they ha\e not got the captain’s science 
and experience of steering ? It is true that he would be much more 
likely to bring the ship safely into port than tliey in their inexpe- 
zience ; but what kind of jjort is it he brings them to ? The slave- 
market, the place where they are to be sold like cattle to hard 
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and inhuman masters. Do ve blame them if they do not care 
much for the arrival in such a port, and that they rather run their 
chances of getting into any other place, be it even a desert island 
or death in the waves of the ocean ? 

There is only one clear course marked out for a man loving his 
brethren and mindful of their real good : that is for him to give them 
the full power over their own destinies, and to work with all his 
might that they may get sufficient instruction to use this power. 
Nobody ever learnt how to swim without going into the water, and 
if we want a crew to know how to steer a ship we must give them a 
chance to learn it, not by jealously keeping them away from the 
rudder, liut by letting them steer and standing by showing them how 
to do it. Instruct the people and cease to be afraid of their ignorance 
if you succeed. Success is impossible, however, unless you look to 
something else first, and that is their being sufficiently fed, clothed, 
and housed, for there is no way of getting knowledge into starved 
brains. And this lirings me to the main cjuestion, to which Mr. 
Huxley gets in the course of his article, that of landownership ; for 
there is no possible chance of ever really improving the people’s 
social pf)sition without first righting this fundamental question. 

Mr. Huxley is drawn to it by criticising the well-known saying 
v)f Uou'<'‘eau, in which ho accuse'* the man who first appropriated land 
Us being the cause of all evil which came into this world, finishing up 
by proclaiming land as nobody's property, its fruits as everybody's. 

Mr. Huxley thinks that thi« inclusion of the fruits of land in the 
jirinciple of common ownership is a perfectly rational conclusion 
from the premises. ‘The attempt to draw a distinction between 
land as a limited commodity and other things as unlimited is an 
obvious fallacy.’ Here is something new. Let us hear how the 
great scientist proves his condemnation of a theory which forms one 
of the bottom planks of all the attacks on the principle of private 
landownersliip. 

IJut if tlie Lind limittHi, so Ls tlip quaiilit} of llie trees that will on it ; 
of the cattle tlmt can be pastured on it ; of the crops that can be raiwd from it; 
of the minerals that can be duff from it; of the wind- and of tbe water-power 
afibrded hy tlio limited htrenms whicli lluw from limited heights. 

This argument is worthy of an ancient sophist or of one belonging 
to a school of ])hilosophers very common in the middle ages, called 
scholastics. From an abstract i>oint of reasoning the theory is cor- 
rect. There certainly must be a limit to the possibility of man’s 
productive jiower; and it is the whole productive power of man 
which is in question, for there is nothing his hands produce which 
in the first instance is not derived from land ; but is it not a correct 
habit to consider such to all ends and purposes infinite limits as not 
being in existence at all ? The number of stars, of sand particles, is 
certainly limited, but for alj human purposes they are considered as 
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without number. Leaving even the extension of the conception 
* firuits of land ’ as embracing all productions of man’s work aside,, 
and limiting ourselves to the raw materials raised from land 
direct, we can practically consider their extension as illimitable. 
Every new progress of humanity adds a further increase to them. I 
recommend Mr. Huxley to read that excellent article of Prince Kro- 
potkin in the June number of this Eeview for 1888, ‘ The Keign of 
Plenty.’ He will find in it that there have been instances of raising 
enough beets from one acre of land to feed four oxen on it, that on 
half an acre as many asparagus were raised as in an ordinary way 
can be grown from sixty acres, Sic, The wonders of scientific culture 
are only in its beginning. 

There is every reason to suppo‘^e that we never shall reach tlie 
limit which Mr. Huxley sees ahead in the future in accordance with 
Malthus, the limit of the means of subsibtenee. No comparison with 
the organic world will hold good on thi^ field. Man is the only being 
capable of increasing his means of subsistence and of limiting his 
fertility. Even if no further advance was made in agriculture, our 
globe could easily j)rodu('e food enough for a hunrlred times its pre- 
sent number of inhabitants. A country i> called over-populated in 
our foolish way of looking at this question, when the land neceH^a^y 
for the raising of breadstuffa is kejit away from the cultivator hy 
landlords preferring deer park^ to cornfields. England could rsiise 
twice as much breadstufis as its inhabitants could consume, instead 
of growing only one-quarter. The very fact that over-population and 
over-production are almost considered as synonymous expressions, or 
anyhow are indicative of the sam(‘ state of things, is sufficient to 
refute the whole doctrine of over-population in its application to the 
social question. A country is called over-populated to-day, when a 
part of its people cannot find the means necessary for their' subsi^t- 
ence. They cannot find them because they canuot find employment 
for their labour. They cannot find >uch employment because there 
is * over-production ’ of all kinds of goods, never mind whether 
they are produced by agriculture or factory work, wliether they 
consist in the necessaries of life or in luxuries. But if there 
is over-production of all the necessaries of life and even of luxuries, 
we cannot have real over-X)opulation caused by a deficiency in the 
means of subsistence. There never was a time yet when this earth 
or any single country of it was over-populated in the real sense of 
the wofrd : that is, that they would not have been able to produce 
their means of subsistence if they had not artificial hindrances put 
in their way either by ignorance or abuse of i)ower. And there never 
will be such a time in all eternity to come ; for supposing even that 
prosperity had not its usual effects of regulating family increase, at 
least a thousand years would elapse, if we consider the past increase, 
perhaps a znilll^ even, before this earth would ever be too small for 
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its inhabitants. Let us leave this care to the people living at that 
period, and meanwhile console ourselves with the Grerman proverb, 
* Wenn der Himmel einfallt, gehen alle Spatzen zu Grunde ' (when 
the skies fall down all the sparrows will be killed). 

The fruits of land are practically unlimited, if by fruits we 
understand those products of land raised on it by man’s labour, or 
growing wild on it. Of course we must suppose them being given 
back to the soil by man after, having passed through his body, or 
after he used them in some other way, for this is a necessary condi- 
tion of keeping the productive powers of the soil uniippaired, 
IMinerals, wind- and water-power, which Mr. Huxley characteristically 
counts among the fruits of land, certainly do not at all belong to- 
that category. Wind and water are forces of nature which, like all 
others, can only be made use of by having access to land, and in this 
way are indirectly owmed by those who possess the land. Minerals 
are parts of the substance of land. Their quantity is certainly 
limit<‘d, but not in the same sense as the surface area of land is 
limited. Human ingenuity makes it possible to get at deposits 
w’hich in former times were considered inaccessible, and there can 
be no doubt that we shall continue in this progressive line. All our 
ingenuity will never <‘nable us, though, to increase the surface area 
of land to any noticeable degree. The result of all this must be 
that the more tin* inventive skill of man, the increase of his numbers 
on earth, and better division of labour will enable him to increase 
the number and ^alue of products he gets out of the land, the more 
will b^ the increase of value <»f the land, the same being incapable 
of increase. As we see, it is not a question of limitahility and ttu- 
lliuifal)iUty, but one of increase and stahiUty. The fruits can, land 
cannot, be increased ; there is the whole question. I have devoted 
more attention to this part of Mr. Huxley’s paper, not because I 
think it of great importance in regard to the main argument which 
now follows, but because Mr. Huxley gave me a feeling of satisfac- 
tion which the best proofs of the correctness of the principles land 
nationalisers are fighting for could hardly increase ; because if the 
best fighting men our enemies can put forward are reduced to this 
kind of arguments, the beginning of the end must be very near. 

Mr. Huxley now comes to the refutation of the theory that force 
or fraud had been the first foundations of landownership. But 
even if and where it was, there ought to be ‘ a statute of limitation,’’ 
according to his views. ‘ There is nothing more fatal to nobility of 
personal character than the nursing of the feeling of revenge — no- 
thing that more clearly indicates a barbarous state of society than the 
carrying on of a vendetta, generation after generation. “ Musst immer 
thun wie ueu geboren is the best of maxims for the guidance of the 
life of states, no less than that of individuals.’ I think I am of as 
forgiving a nature as Mr. Huxley. If I ever should meet a man 
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whose great-grandfather had killed mine, I do not think this wonld 
prevent my enjoying his society in the least, and even inviting him 
to my house. But if not only the children of the ancestor in ques- 
tion had acted similarly with those of mine, if even the gentleman in 
my presence himself was to my certain knowledge? quietly preparing 
to put an end to my mortal life, I do not think that I would vote 
for a statute of limitation limiting revenge, but not limiting his 
murderous proceedings, nor do I believe that I would carry personal 
nobility so far as to invite the gentleman to dinner. If anybody 
robbed my great-grandfather of some goods produced by his labour, 
it would be wrong if I wanted to make his innocent grandchild re- 
sponsible for the action. Human productions are perishable, and 
ten to one the object in question is no more in existence, would be 
no more in existence if my great-grandfather had kei)t it. But sup- 
posing the object not only was of an imperishable nature, but its 
|K)ssession was a condition of life and death, not only for my ancestor, 
but for me, that whoever holds it has it in his power to miirder me, 
as it gave our friend’s grandfather the power to murder mine, and 
supposing that I felt sure of this power being exercised on me as it 
was exercised on my grandfather, does Mr. Ifuxley really think that 
I ought to carry the nobility of personal character so far as to quietly 
leave the gentleman in posse^hion of the object in question ? 

Well, land is exactly a thing of thi'^ description. The man who 
owns it has got certain rights over the life of his fellow-men, the ex- 
tent of which can go, and very often goes, to the taking of this life. 
Or can it ])erhaps be denied that the perpetrators of the Sutherland 
•clearances were downright murderers, though they did nothing but 
what the law allowed them to do and even to this day allows every 
landlord to do ? The man who starves in a I-iondon slum, is he not 
murdered by the landlord who drove him or the man who took fiis 
place irom the land ? 

But this whole question of the origin of landownership and 
that of retribution is a secondary one, to be taken into consideration 
only when that of compensation comes up for discussion. The first 
and main point which we have to settle is whether or not our present 
system of landownership is the cause of the sufferings which the 
masses are enduring. Whether or not the proofs brought forward 
by land nationalisers affirming this question emphatically can bo 
invalidated is not the point treated by Mr. Huxley, and, therefore, 
has not to form part of this reply. 

Let ns assume the majority of the English nation to have become 
convinced of the fact that private landownership is at the bottom of 
all the evils they suffer from, and that these evils get worse from 
day to day until they aie sure to lead to a general catastrophe. 
Departing from this assumption, 1 maintain that the people have 
the right and the dntjr to change their present land laws, even if as 
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far as abolishing private ownership altogether. Who will prevent 
them ? Even Mr. Huxley cannot deny that some part of the land 
was acquired by force. The people are perfectly willing to forgive 
it ; all they claim is the same right for themselves, when strength 
is on their side, which is now the case, or soon will be. 

Let nobody enjoy a special privilege unless he renders a special 
service for it. If an author, an inventor, is allowed only a limited 
monopoly for the inestimable benefits he confers upon humanity, if 
we have got a statute of limitation in such cases, why not apply the 
same to those who benefited the community by any improvement 
they brought into the manner of using land ? 

Mr. Graham Wallas, of Oxford, said, ‘ that if the old Whig states- 
men had been authors, we should certainly have had an entail of 
ideas, and there would have been a Duke of Shakespeare, to whom 
we should all have had to pay two or three pounds for the privilege 
of reading his ancestor’s works, x>rovided that we return the copy 
uninjured at the end of a fortnight.’ Would such a privilege not 
have been much more justified than that given to landlords? 
Shakespeare created his works. Without him they would never 
have existed. God created the land. If improvements could 
give a right to its possession, then a new commentator, who makes 
us see beauties in the works of that author we did not see before, 
might by right claim the ownership of the works in question. We 
only give him a certain right in his improvements ; why should a 
land-improver get more ? 

Supposing Mr. Huxh'y is right in saying that the communal 
system was bound to go to pieces and be replaced by individual 
ownership, in consequence of the operation of purelyjindustrial causes, 
does this prove anything against land nationalisation ? If experience 
has proved that individual ownership, after, for a time, being an en> 
couragement to individual exertion, became the very reverse through 
its finally throwing the land into the hands of the drone and keeping 
it from the worker, except on terms which leave him a good deal less 
than he ever got under the communal system ; if on the other hand 
a new system of communal and state ownership has been found which 
does away with the drawbacks of the old one, without giving up its 
advantages, by giving full scope and full reward to individual enter- 
prise, without robbing the community, and without the dangers of 
having the drone step into the shoes of the worker: if this can 
be done, and it cany what weight will such arguments conserve as 
l^lr. Huxley brings forth against the greatest reform humanity hM 
carried through for 2000 years ? It is a great pity that a false instinct 
of conservatism leads such men, who could do so much good, into 
such a false channel ! 

In the February number Mr. Huxley publishes another paper on 
a similar subject, entitled * Natural Rights and Political Rights.’ 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 158: T T 
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I do not care to follow him into the abstract philosophy of his 
argnments. I always had a kind of horror of abstract philosophy. 
Yon can prove anything with it. Didn’t I see Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
argnment against land nationalisation, that if the earth belonged to 
all men, they could only dispose of it by unanimous vote, and that 
no majority however large had a right to do so ? The i)ractical con- 
clusion of such philosophical trash of course is, that a minority is not 
to be disturbed in the possession of common property, held in accord- 
ance with self-made laws, because we cannot get a unanimous vote 
against the minority, their own vote, of course, being o{>posed. I wonder 
how Mr. Herbert acts when, in the capacity of sharehokhT in a limited 
stock com^mny, his decision is wanted against glaring abuses enacted 
by some directors. Will he decide that they cannot be disturbed, 
because the property of the compiny belongs to all shareholders 
jointly, and that therefore no majority of them can arri\e at any 
decision in regard to the common }>roperty ? As tlio defaulting 
directors form i>art of the pro])erty holders, and as their v(»te cannot 
be had against themselves, nothing can be done. 

The philosophical rigour of Mr. Herbert seems to b(* vt‘ry elastic, 
for in his latest manifesto, issued on the occa^ion of a new individual- 
istic pai)er, he says that his programme will be ‘ to insist upon the 
fundamental right of each individual to direct his own life in such 
fashion as seems right to himself, provid(*(l only that he does not 
aggress upon the equal rights of others,* How he can reconcile this 
with that other part of his programme, in which h<* says that ho will 
defend property against all attacks, he d<^s not say, and yet it might 
have been a very interesting subject of abstract or practical philo- 
sophy to show how private landownership canbt* sustained as a right 
which does not interfere with the equal rights of others. 

If a few thousand individuals own the soil of Gr(‘at Britain, with 
the power of doing with their property what they like, including 
their privilege of ejecting the rest of the British nation from their 
native soil, how are these to exercise their free rights of British 
citizens ; how can the rights of the minority be considered as not 
interfering with those of the majority? 

Mr. Huxley is not quite as philosojjhical as Mr. Herbert. He 
does not call for a unanimous vote of all the inhabitants of this earth, 
but he cannot see how we can claim a right for a nation to demand 
exclusive possession of this earth, which belongs to all men. ‘ What 
right has any community, from a village to a nation, to several pro- 
perty in land, more than an individual man has ? * What would 
English land-nationalisers say, he asks, if a Clunaman were to claim 
his share of the English soil ? T will tell him what they would say. 
They would not at all object to the principle, just as little as a 
religious man will object to that of universal love and brotherhood. 
But just as this same religious man will arm to his toeth to help in 
defending his coiditTy against the attacks of a neighbouring state. 
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and quietly will shoot his brethren if they take it into their head to 
come into collision with certain rights of his, just as well must we 
continue national divisions of territorial rights, until that day of 
universal peace and brotherhood arrives, when states will be nothing 
more than provinces of the great empire of man, governed by a 
general congress, yearly convened at one or the other of the capitals. 
In that day we may arrive at real common ownership of land property, 
which all over the world will be let to whosoever bids the highest 
rent, every state collecting the rents in her dominions, to account 
for them in the great land-clearing house of humanity, so that each 
citizen of the world gets his exact share of tlie rental value of this 
earth. Until such a perfect state can be reached, we must try to get the 
best attainable under present circumstances. Having only progressed 
as far as national unity, we must for the time being leave aside inter- 
national reforms of this kind, and be glad if we can put our own 
houses into order. We should in this only follr>w the laws of develop- 
ment, which certainly ought not to find Hr. Huxley arrayed against 
them. When in the beginning the family was the largest body 
politic existing, the land belonged to the family conjointly. When the 
Iribe took the place of the family, tribal common posse>sion took the 
place of family ownershi]». When the state has united the tribes under 
one common rule, why should not state ownership take the place of 
tribe ownership ; until some day, when state rights will be merged into 
those of the united .states of the earth, world ownership may take 
the place of state ownership, luundanisation of nationalisation? 

What ha\e wc to think of a kind of reasoning which tells us 
that because iierfection is not attainable improvement ought to be 
out of the question V A band of robbers have rifled a whole railroad 
train and the travellers start in pursuit in different parties. One of 
these parties comes up with the robbers, and before resorting to ex- 
tremities they parley with them. They claim the restoration of the 
booty, which the robbers refuse on the pretext that they had robbed 
the whole train and they could not concede to a fraction of the 
travellers the right of claiming their property. ‘ But give us that part 
of the money you stole which falls to our share,* demand the travel- 
lers. < Oh,* respond the robbers, ‘ that would be an injustice. It is 
impossible now to find out what coins belonged to you, and which 
belonged to the other travellers ; common justice, therefore, demands 
that we should keep all, until the whole of you succeed in catching 
us,’ What would Mr. Huxley say to such reasoning? Yet is it 
different from his, when he wants to perpetuate the retention of the 
common land property by a few individuals, because all those victims 
who have been despoiled in the whole world cannot at present be 
got to act together ? 

I do not want to enter into his lucubrations about natural rights, 
preferring to leave such discussions to those who are more fond of 

tt2 
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abetract philosophy than I. All those* witty similes about the right 
of the tiger to eat the Hindoo and that of the Hindoo to shoot the 
tiger are summed up in that simple argument, very natural in the 
mouth of the great biologist, that the only natural right is that of 
the stronger. To avoid all discussion let us accept this proposition, 
and let us ask Mr. Huxley if he contests the natural right of the 
people to their soil, if they are strong enough to take it from the 
minority which now has got possession of it. He certainly will be 
forced to acknowledge this right, and as all that is required in this 
case would be to teach the peojde their power together with the 
natural rights springing from it, he cannot blame land nationaliserh 
in trying to educate them up to this point. 

Let us now follow Mr. Huxley into those parts of his reasoning 
in which he tries to deal with simple questions of political economy, a^ 
treated by Henry George. I would have preferred my friend Henry 
George to answer these attacks himself, but as he has just started 
for Australia to teach our Antipodes a lesson about their natural rightN, 
I shall try to take his place a^ well as I can. 

Mr. Huxley cannot see how Henry George can separate the right 
of labour to what it produces from the raw mat (‘rial on which labour 
exercises its ingenuity. He say'* to a chronometer maker : 

The gold and the iron of thia timepiece, uiid, in fact, all tho substance^ out of 
which it IB constructed, are parts of the material uiii\er*«t‘, therefore tho property of 
mankind at large. It h % err true that >our ''kill nnd labour have inndo a wonderful 
piece of mechanism out of them ; but the^e are only improveiiiontu. Now you are 
quite entitled to claim the impro\ emonts, but you hare no litrht to the gold and 

iron — ^these belong to mankind. 

There could be no objection to thi.s speech made by Mr. Huxley to 
the watchmaker, if he had i)ut the last '*entencc into the past tense — if 
he had said, ‘Now you are quite entitled to claim tlte improvements, but 
you had no right to the gold and the iron — thes'e heloiuj&l to mankind.' 

This they certainly did, as long as they were in their natural state 
in the ground. A personal right to them was only conceded to the 
individual who extracted them, when he paid the due to mankind 
exacted by it in the shape of rent or royalty, not as now to private 
parties who without moving a finger exact enormous royalties from 
the workers. The amount of this quit-claim exacted by mankind 
is fixed by the laws of supply and demand. All humanity would 
aesemble in that great council-hall called the world’s market, and 
there would sell the right of extracting the said metals to those of 
its members who are willing to pay the highest price for this right. 
After having conferred the right in ({uestion in this just and equit- 
able manner there could be no longer any doubt to the title of the 
miner, or rather, as things go, of the capitalist adventurer who em- 
ploys the miner, to all the metals he can find. There can be just as 
little doubt of the right the proprietor of the rolling mill possesses, 
when he buys the iron firom its owner, paying him with other pro- 
ducts of labour, and of the right exercised by the springmaker^ who 
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buys the steehband from the rolling mill, or of that of the watch- 
maker who buys the spring from the springmaker. The flint on the 
ground belongs to the owner of the land until the right to take it 
is bought and paid for, and after that it is the property of the worker 
who cuts it. In this way each worker really only enjoys the owner- 
ship of the improvement owing to his labour, which sometimes may 
be quite the reverse of an improvement, leaving a balance against 
him. For instance, a writer of certain arguments of political eco- 
nomy or of philosophy might find, after having spent ascertain amount 
of labour on the spoiling of paper, that the results of his labour possess 
less value than the pen, ink, and paper originally x>osse8sed, and in 
consequence may be a loser by the operation, unless some confiding 
publisher has to suffer for him. 

Of course I do not mean Mr. Huxley by this, though even this 
would be more polite than he is towards Henry George when he 
answers with the word ‘Fudge’ the argument in which Henry 
George contends that those improvements of land which are indis- 
tinguishable from the soil ought gradually to be blended with the 
title of the land, because the greater swallows the less, not the less 
the greater. I can see no objection to Henry George’s proposition, 
provided the creator of the improvements gets paid for the same by 
a deduction from his rent or otherwise. I certainly see a much 
greater objection in the arguments of economists like Carey and 
Ileaulieu, who let the less swallow the greater, by trying to prove 
that the value of the improvements is the real value of the land 
which they created, or of others, who want to leave the land to indi- 
viduals, because it is difficult or impossible to se^jarate it from the 
improvements. 

These arguments always remind me of a funny incident, which 
once happened in a grocery store. A man comes in and asks for a 
herring. After he has got it he changes his mind and asks the shop- 
keeper to give him a piece of cheese instead. Just as he is going 
away with his cheese, the grocer asks for his money. The is 
surprised, saying that he has paid for the cheese by giving the her- 
ring in exchange. ‘ But you did not pay for the herring.’ ‘ You 
know I did not keep it,’ replied the customer. 

What has become of the original English virgin soil with its 
immense forest trees ? It has been improved away. Who would not 
rather have a piece of it than the best farm next to it with all its 
improvements, provided he could at the same time enjoy the benefit 
of all those improvements which civilisation and the workers of ages 
have wrought all around the land — ^railroads, telegraphs, factories, arts 
and sciences, &c. ? We laugh at the stupid grocer who was so 
puzzled by the arguments of his customer that he could not make 
out how it was he had received no money, though he was minus the 
cheese ; but we demurely Jisten to the same arguments used by the 
defenders of private landownership. ‘ You did not pay for your land/ 
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say the people. ‘ But, you know, I ^ve the improvements for it,’ 
says the landowner. ‘ But you did not pay for the virgin soil.’ ‘ Of 
course not, as I did not keep it.’ 

Mr. Huxley does not mention the virgin soil covered with timber 
of enormous size, which, if we had it in an untouched state to-day, 
would be worth a good deal more'than it really is, provided all those 
improvements outside of the land existed, which we mostly owe to 
workers who never owned a particle of land ; he, like all those who 
take to this argument, shows us those cases whore improvement 
seemingly did everything, where the value of land without the 
improvement would be nil, as is the ease with tlie Egyptian land 
irrigated by the Nile compared with the adjoining tlesert land. I say 
* seemingly,’ for tliere are a few elements besides the surface of the 
land which are paid with it-« market-iirice, viz. the light of the sun, 
the air, and the rain, ail of which natural ad\antages cannot be 
enjoyed without land. 

If a crop is raided in flower-pot standing on stages, it is the sui- 
face of the laud \uth its }><nlion of sun, light, air, and lain which reidly 
produces the crop, unless the flower-pots are carried about in l)alh>ons 
until the crop is matured. When t he population of h'gypt shall have 
so increased that desert land will be in demand to be watered either 
by artesian welh or by new canals, then this desert land will command 
a price independent of iin])io\ements, if it is more convenient than 
other desert land given o\er to cultivation, \o hind natioualiser 
thinks of having the state demand a rent where there none to bi* 
obtained ; it is only when the willingness of tenants to pay rent exists, 
rather than to lake other land which could bi‘ liad without charge 
because there is no com])etition for it — it is only when this willingness 
to pay rent will enable the state to get rent that land will acfjuire a 
value, even if it be nothing but a desert. 

I have now done with Mr. Huxley’s arguments. When in a future 
time the student of ours bhall come upon such essays written by men 
of real merit, he will not be able to understand how such men, whom 
their efforts have placed in high jdaces, from which they ought to 
have been able better to observe the signs of the times than the 
multitude in the plains of ordinary life — how .such men could be so 
blind as to waste their strength on hair-splitting sophistries, trying 
to prove with all their jiower that white is black and black white, 
when slowly but surely a catastrophe is preparing the like of which 
the world never saw. Instead of being warning Cassandras, they 
prefer the pleasanter office of giving a false security, by proving how 
we are living in the best of possible worlds, and fortifying themselves 
against any proposal of reform. Land nationalisers, I am firmly 
convinced, present the only way out of the danger which we can 

to walk peaceably. Socialism is the only other alternative. 


* Michael FLfiJiscHEiM, 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE GOSPELS. 

Perhaps, as a person who fincL much pleasure in reading, especially 
in reading which is concerned with religious history, I may be al- 
lowed through this lieview to draw the attention of other persons 
with similar leanings to a bo<ik on the first three Gospels which has 
just api)eared. It is a small book, written with great earnestness, 
but also with great simplicity and soberness. It belongs to a Sunday 
School «'eries, and that a Unitarian series, and may therefore very 
easily slip out of notice in our crowded time. Yet it i^ certainly no 
ordinary text-hook, and the public at large — that public which is so 
much interested in and (\xcited by religious matters while in general 
taking so littU) j^dns to inform itself alx)ut them — would do well to 
read it and ixrnder som(* of the problems which it suggests. The full 
title of it U Th(^ First Three Gospds : thei r Orirjin ami Relation ; ‘ and 
the author is Mr. J. Estlin Carpenter, son of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and 
now Vice-principal of ^lanche.-ster New' College, the only wholly un- 
fettered school of tlieologiciil investigation which exists, I believe, in 
England. It bears witness not only to a minute study of the Gospels 
and of the earliest Christian literature, but to a wide knowledge of 
the history of religion in general, especially of Buddhism. The 
jjarallels between Buddhism and Christianity which can be so easily 
made, and are often so misleading and unscientific, are made here with 
great calmness and judgment, and form a striking feature of the book. 

As has been often said, the mass of critical work on the documents 
of the Bible and on the facts of early Christianity which has been 
produced, mostly in G ermany and Holland, but partly also in England, 
during the last half-century, has still to be popularised among us, has 
still to be brought home, in simple form, to the everyday consciousness 
of the average Englishman. There have been translations from the 
German, bad and good ; there have been adaptations of Renan ; there 
have been Dr. Abbott’s books, combining a mystical frith and fearless 
critical spirit under an imaginative form. Professor Robertson Smith 

* Published by the SSuuday Sehool Assucuition, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand* 
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has reached the general reading public, and Canons Cheyne and Diiyer 
have endeavoured to throw some of the results of their Old Testament 
learning into short and popular books. But of an English teaching 
literature for the people based on the best work of critical theology 
during the last fifty years, there have as yet been few specimens. 
The bulk of educational religious books in England, the books 
which serve for handbooks in the schools of different grades, are quite 
untouched by criticisi^i, and there has been little or nothing in the 
field of a different kind. The excellent Bible /or Young People^ 
written* for the liberal schools of Holland, and admirably translated 
by Mr. Wicksteed, is really too long and discursive for teaching pur- 
poses ; and the tone of it is tliroughout singularly foreign. So that 
the books both on the Old and New Testament which have been 
lately published in England and America by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Associations of both countries, and which are in the main based 
upon advanced Dutch and German criticism, ha\e a special interest 
and value. They are among the first of their kind, and they meet a 
real want. The English Life of Christ, whic h mu^t come, has still to 
be written, cannot perhaps be written yet. But such books as these, 
with the teaching they represent, will i>rei)are the ground for it, and 
will make it fruitful when it comes, not only intellectually but 
morally and si)iritually. 

Mr. Carpenter begins his book, as Dr. Wes»tcott begins his JntrcH 
dmtion to the Study of the with a general 8ur\ey of the 

ground. Out of 400 small j^ges, alx)ut 250 are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the conditions under which the fi^^t Christian literature 
came into being. The habits of mind, the literary traditions, the 
popular and formative ideas which can be ^hown to have prevailed 
among those who gave birth to and wrote the Gosj>els --these* come 
first, and when the reader i*> filled with them he is carried on to the 
Gospels individually. This arrangement of the subject, now so 
inevitable and even instinctive, is entirely modem. It represents 
the increasing drift and habit of the critical mind since Strauss. 
When we have leamt something of the literary habits which pre- 
vailed in the first two Christian centuries and in tlie two centuries 
immediately preceding them ; when we have understood something 
of the process of ‘ dramatic personation * which produced the Book of 
Daniel about 165 n.(., and led to the composition of the fourth 
Gospel about 120 a.d., and of the Pastoral Epistles Jafer on in the 
second centuiy ; when we have penetrated something of the force 
and diffusiveness of the Messianic idea under its two forms of ^ the 
ideal King,’ and * the Servant of Yahve ; ’ and when, moreover, we 
have realised the presence throughout the period of those legend- 
making forces which attend the birth of all religions: then, and 
then only, shall we have grasped the first elements of the Christian 
problem ; then, the modem historian tells us, and only then, may 
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ve hope to understand what Jesus of Naaareth said and thought, and 
why the Gospels are what they are. 

Following, therefore, this natural order, we begin with the relation 
of the Gospels to the rest of the early Christian literature, and with 
the witness of the second century to the new ^ Scripture ’ growing in 
its midst. Here the great difference between Mr. Carpenter and the 
ordinary divine dealing with the same subject is that from his stand- 
point the writer is able to treat it precisely as he would treat any other 
similar problem of literary history. He is' not, if one may say so, obliged 
to take IrenoQUs, Justin or Papias too seriously. He question^ them 
anxiously and fairly, because his heart is in getting at the truth, but 
at the end he makes us feel, as he has clearly felt himself, that all they 
can tell us is disappointingly and perplexingly little, and is moreover 
so marred by a childish sense of evidence, which belonged to their age, 
that of real historical or literary fact, connected with the first begin- 
nings of Christianity and Christian literature, we should know almost 
as much if they had not written, however invaluable they may be as 
witnesses to the state of thought and opinion which existed in their 
own minds and time. 

The result of dealing with witnesses of this kind, therefore, in the 
ordinary historic spirit, is to remain convinced at the end that the 
share of ecclesiastical tradition in determining and solving the pro- 
blems presented by the New Testament can be but a very small one. 
What Iren.Tus thought about the Gospel of St. John, or what Papiae 
thought of the origins of the Synoptics, is of little relative importance 
compared witli the results which may be even now gleaned from a 
careful application of the laws of historical and psychological pro- 
bability to both cases. The judgment may seem a paradox, but is 
sizhply true. ‘ From the Pythagorean schools,’ says Zeller ( Vortrage^ 
Leipsic, 1865), ‘ we know, sometimes as wholes, sometimes as firag- 
ments, more than sixty writings, which all profess to be by Pytha- 
goras or by Pythagoreans of the earliest time ; but, with the excep- 
tion of two or three, there is not the smallest question as to all the 
rest, that they were first composed by Neo-Pythagoreans from the 
last century before Christ onwards, in order in this way to father 
Platonic or Aristotelian or Stoical sayings, or even the private inven- 
tions of the writers on the teacher himself. And this occurred for 
the most part in that Alexandria which was the centre of literary 
criticism in the Old World, while the contemporaries of the matter 
had so little sense for the real connection of things, that the most 
learned students of the old philosophy in those days accepted and 
used books as genuine with no difficulty at all which for us bear 
the brand of falsehood on their foreheads.’ Here, therefore, the judg- 
ment of the modem critic is worth more than the judgment of the 
Alexandrian under whose eyes these particular writings were pro- 
duced ; and in the same way the judgment of a Baur or a Hamack 
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is worth more than the judgment of the second century, when it is a 
question of the authorship or the credibility of the Synoptics and of 
St. John. 

Zeller goes on to trace the literary and psychological habit he has 
thus illustrated through the first Christian centuries. Mr. Carpenter 
does not allow him^elf so much space. But the incidents he chooses 
are sufficient, and the passage from Tertullian, ‘ the most vigorous and 
original writer of the Latin Church,' on the Book of Enoch which he 
quotes, is particularly happy. Tertullian, who w'as very fond of the 
Book of Enoch, wi>hes to meet the objections of those who argued that 
it could not possibly have survived the deluge. Accordingly he points 
out that Noah was the great-grandson of Enoch, and would therefore 
have taken particulai* care to preserve his great-grandfather’s preach- 
ings, if only for * the glory of hi^ own house.* The same reasoning 
must have influenced the writer of the Ej)istle of Jude where the Book 
of Enoch is quoted. Yet the earlie^t pt>rtions of the Book of Enoch 
were written ‘in tlie second century r..( and it received large addi- 
tions in sub'‘e<juent generations, some of tln^nrfrom Christian hands.* 
The fact is, that tlie writiTs and reader^ of the first and second cen- 
turies had neither the inwanl nor the outward means for arriving at 
a particular kind of truth. We do violence both to their work and 
to their time when we suppo-e it. 

The real interest, however, of Mr. ( ar[>enter’s study does not lie 
in his recapitulation of tla^ conditions of the second century. It 
lies in the patient and to the reader hiseinating endexivour wliicli he 
makes to get behind the (iOs|j<‘ls, and l>ehind the t’liurch, to the 
actual words of Jesus, and to tlie facts out of which the Church 
sprang, llis leading idea is that in the earliest material of the 
Synoptic (xospels the language of the Church is still present, colour- 
ing and obscuring tlie language of the Teacher and the facts, and he 
attempts to show thi'' in detail by a careful examination and com- 
}>ari6on of the First Three (iospels. What was the great idea under 
which these biographies of Je&u.s were composed ? Cnquestionably, 
the idea f)f Jesus as the ^Icssiali. ‘The aiK)stolic witne'^.s all centred 
round this one great idea. When Jesus had passed away all reminis* 
cence was steeped in this belief. The recollections of his words and 
deeds were suffused with the glow of feeling which this faith ex- 
cited. All memory ijalpitated with emotion, which could hardly fail 
to impart to imagination a certain quickening power. Under its 
stimulus the testimony even of eye-witnesses rose* unconsciously to 
meet the high demand for a fit account of the Messiah's work. The 
magic of a w'ondrous personality and the ardour of new-born trust, 
aflTection, hope, lifted men’s thoughts into an activity greater than 
they knew. All the enthusiasm of the Early Church for Jesus was 
poured into the Gospel tradition. With singular elasticity it gathered 
up elements derived from various Bources,,but all i>cnetxaied with the 
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same assurance, and fused them with more or less completeness into 
the common mass. ... So in India, the story of the life of Gotama, 
the founder of Buddhism, was early cast in the mould supplied by the 
theory of the “ Buddha or the Enlightened One,” and all his teach- 
ings and the incidents of his career were conformed — ^partly by the 
unconscious working of creative imagination, and partly by purpose 
and method — to this t3rpe.’ 

Bound up with the conception of Messiah were the conceptions 
of ‘ Son of God,’ ‘ Son of David,* and ‘ Son of Man.* How these 
originated in the history and poetry of the nation, it is still com- 
paratively easy to trace. Once there — and that they were all 
present in the religious thought and language of the Jews before 
the birth of ,Iesus of Nazareth we know — it is perfectly explicable 
that among an oriental people with a genius for religion they 
should have been applied to a teacher of extraordinary influence, 
believed to possess the miraculoujs ^)owers proper to Messiah, whose 
life and death had stirred the hearts and minds of his followers to 
their depths. We kn<»w tliat the conception of the ideal King, 
or (Treat ]Man who should come, wa> so applied to Gotama ; and 
within a century after (iotamaV death, according to Mr. Rhys 
Davids, the legt*iid of the Buddha wu'* practically complete. The 
preconception, the expectation, creates the legend or the trans- 
figured fact which fulfils it. The great instance of this is to be 
found of course in the birth-stories of St. ^latthew and St. Luke, 
which in the earliest Gospel, that of Mark, are still non-existent. 
But they were the natural and inevitable product of the Messianic 
idea working on two material^ — on prophecy wrenched and mis- 
understood so as to approximate to the fact, and on fact coloured 
and alter(*d so as to fit proi)h<'cy. Strauss, Keim and Kenan, and a 
host of others, have dealt with these things at large. Perhaps the 
most exhaustive recent treatment of them is a book published last 
year liy I’rolessor Tsener of Bonn, called ‘ Das Weihnachtsfest,’ 
where the growth of the birth and baptism narratives, whether under 
the influence of Jewish IMeshiauic thought, or Augustan legend, or 
Greek story, or heretical theory, i& traced with an extraordinary care 
and ingenuity. The Buddhist parallels, too, which Mr. Carpenter 
brings forward, are well known. 

When tho future Ituddha made himself incarnate in his mother’s womb, an 
immeasurable light appeared throughout the w’Drld. The reign of peace began : — 

* The blind received tbeir sight ; the deaf heard ; the dumb spake ; the crooked 
became straight: tho lame walked; all prisoners were freed horn their bonds; 
in each hell the fire was extinguished ; the wild animals ceased to be afraid ; the 
illness of the sick was allayed ; all men began to speak kindly.' On the day when 
the wondrous child was born, the ungel host rejoiced, saying, * In Eapilavastu, to 
Suddhodana the king, a son is bom, who, seated under the Bo-tree, will become 
a Buddha, and will found a kingdom of righteoiumess.' 

An aged ascetic, bearing the.angels’ song, entered the palace and ashed to see 
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the boy. Perceiring that he would most certainly become a Buddha, he smiled, 
but he could not, like Simeon, sing his Nunc Bimittis. As he reflected that he would 
have passed into another world before the child would hare gained the fulness of 
enlightenment, so that ho could not be taught by him, he wept. Four days later 
the ceremony of choosing the boy's name was performed. The Brahmans were 
gathered in the Palace : eight of them knew the mystic marks of the * Great Man,* 
and the youngest of them, beholding their perfection on the babe pressuted to him, 
declared, 'Verily he will become a Buddha and remoye the \eils of sm and 
Ignorant e from the world.’ 

There are great dijfferences, however, between the Christian and the 
Buddhist birth-stories as well as striking likenesses. * In the social 
conditions of the valley of the Ganges,’ as Mr. Carpenter reminds us, 
^ the absence of national enmities and the rival claims of race, there 
was no place for that national motive which plays so large a part in 
the Hebrew hope. But the moral elements in the two great ideal 
figures of the Buddha and the Christ ha\e many traits in common. 
It is not surprising therefore that poetic imagination clothed them 
in similar forms.’ 

But when the influence of the Messianic ideas on Jewish society, 
on the discijiles, and on the writers of the New Testament has been 
traced, there still remains the great question — how far did Jesus 
apply them to himself? How far can his own view be distinguished 
from the view of his reporters ? 

The answer of Mr. Carpenter seems to be that Jesus accei)tefl the 
Messiahship, but in a purely %])iritual sense, hi‘* acceptance of it being 
coloured throughout by his profound familiarity with that noblest 
conception of the prophetical poetry of the captivity -the ‘ Suffering 
Servant of Yahve.’ I ha\ e no sjiace to go through the evidence which 
Mr. Carpenter brings forward on this point. It is done with the great- 
est care and clearness. Yet perhaji'' a fuller discussion should have 
been given of the ‘Servant of Yah\e,’ For it is on this concep- 
tion, as an increasing number of students are beginning to feel, that 
the mission of Jesus, and that whole period of mystery and emotion 
after his death which generated the legends of the Kesurrection, 
practically turn. It is the g^eate^-t coincidence between ^loetry and 
fact in history ; perfectly explicable and perfectly natunil when traced 
to its sources, and viewed in the light of general experience. But it 
may well have raised — as in fact it did — a kind of divine madness 
and bewilderment in those who first lit upon it ; it may well have 
nerved the Master through the later stages of his preaching, and sus- 
tained him step by step through the last struggle. 

But if the space given to the ‘Servant of Yahve’ is perha|f8 insuf- 
fleient, considering the enormous importance which Mr. Carpenter 
himself attributes to the conception, nothing can be more interesting, 
and in some ways more original, than the treatment of the question 
—Did Jesus apply to liimself the title of Son of Man ? What is the 
meaning of ‘ the coming of the Son of Man ’ ? After a careful review 
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of the whole evidence, Mr. Carpenter comes to the startling conclu- 
sion that, in a large number of passages where the * coming of the 
Son of Afon ’ is spoken of, ^ Jeaus intended to d/raw a dear digtinction 
between himsdf and hia own fnndion^ and the event which he 
designates by this emblematic sense. In the Book of Daniel, the 
« coming of one like unto a son of man with clouds of heaven,” is 
simply a picture of the establishment of the kingdom given to the 
saints of the Most High in contrast to the brute shapes of successive 
empires which arose from no heavenly origin, but from the sea, and 
were all doomed to pass away. It bad there no individual .signi- 
ficance.’ The writer of Daniel himself explains his figure to us. 
The contention of Air. Carpenter, therefore, is that the ‘ coming of 
the Son of Man ’ is really equivalent to the coming of the kingdom 
of God, and that Jesus himself so conceived it, that his language on 
the point was misunderstood in the familiar manner of the time, and 
that the phrase of Daniel, become individualised and personally Mes- 
sianic, was freely applied to Jesus by his followers, and then crept 
into a number of his most characteristic sayings, where the substance 
is his, but the form is the disciple^ . A variety of passages will at 
once present themselves to tlie mind of a reader of the Gospels, 
which offer difficulties in relation to such an argument. Air. Car- 
penter goes carefully through them one by one, comparing the 
different versions of them in the Synoptics, and certainly at the end 
the presumption is remarkably strong, stronger than anybody could 
foresee at the outset, that in those sayings where the Alaster seems to 
apply the term Son of Man to himself — always in the third person, 
be it observed — we have the language of the Church transforming 
the language of the original speaker. There is no doubt that such 
an interi>retation clears away from the memory of Jesus many 
passages in which the ideas expressed are wholly ‘ unlike the sayings 
in which Christendom has found the finest expressions of the Master’s 
spirit.’ 

When the Son r>f Man vtMids forth his ang-els, with a great trumpet blast 
(Matt. xxiv. 31), what rescmblanco is there in this vast scenic display to the sower 
scattering the seed, or the leaven silently at work within the dough P When we 
bear of the lightning flash inp through the sky, we ask if this fell from the lips 
which declared * the kingdom of (iod is within you’: amid the marvels of hea\en 
and earth, distress of nation<», and the raging sea, who could * receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child ’ P Nny, more, it is the express piu^ose of the discourse [on 
the Mount of Olives] to dt*clare what are the indications of * the end of the age, 
the sign of the *Son of Man in hen\eii/ Yet again and again the Teacher had 
refused a similar demand. When the Pharisees sought of him a sign iVom heaven, 
‘he sighed deeply in hia spirit’ (Mark viii, 12), niid answered, ‘\Miy doth this 
generation seek a sign ? Verily I aay unto you, there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation.’ ' The kingdom of God comoth not with obsei*vatiou.’ Which of 
these two is the real Jesus P 

In the same way with the general mass of the sayings, the 
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parables, the miracles, a frank sifting of the materials, under the 
guidance of historic and psychologic probability, reveals at every step 
the inevitable transformation they had undergone in the forty years 
which elapsed before the earliest Gospel was written. That such 
a life and teaching, in such a moment of civilisation, should have 
escaped this transformation would have been the greatest miracle of 
history. And modern criticism shows us that there was no such 
miracle, and that here, as elsewhere, the human mind worked accord- 
ing to its natural laws, whether in St. Paul, or in the doubttully 
known authors of the Synoptica, or later on in St. John. 

But the result of these critical jn-oce^^'Cs is by no means merely 
negative. For many of us it i^ jiositive and reconstructive in the 
highest degree. Little by little, tlirougli the critical literature of 
which this book ia an outcome*, through that perpetual effort of the 
human mind to understand, which, a^ Professor (ireen said, ‘ does 
not really depend uj)on our will to iiiakt* or not to make,’ the veil is 
being lifted from a personality which matters incomparably to all of 
us Westerns, however we may regard it. We are learning to distin- 
guish ‘the religion of Jesu^ from the religion which has taken Jesus 
for its object’; and as we discaid the failing props of miracle and 
legend, as we followup the guidingsof history and criticism and com- 
mon experience, w’e come the nearei year by year, even across this gulf 
of time, to one whom to apprcheml is quickening and new life, for us 
as it was for the first disciples. 

A. Ward. 


2 . 

APPKEC lATlUXS.’ 


This is an extremely interesting and chawet eristic collection of essays. 
For more than a century the world has been living in revolution, 
and the revolution has affected the arts as well as religion and politics. 
The dominant tendency in artist^ is now to set tradition at defiance, 
and to rely solely on the force of genius. The artist casts his bread 
upon the waters. After many days, if he be a man of genius, he 
finds it, not perhaps in the enjoyment of contemporary applause, but 
at least in the admiration which is lavished on his memory, when it 
is discovered that what he has made is really bread. From the pre- 
vailing tendency in art has naturally arisen a corresponding tendency 
in criticism. Many critics now make it their object, not so much to 
judge the artist’s work by their conception of the laws of art, as to 
expound to the world the nature of the artist’s motives. The 

^ AjiprccvfUms. By Walter Pater (London : Macmillan, 1880.) 
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method of this school of criticism is admirably indicated in the title 
and illustrated by the contents of Mr. Pater’s book. 

It is a method with conspicuous excellences and defects. Its 
merits are due mainly to the exertion of the power of sympathy. 
Sympathetic criticism is the direct opposite of that criticism of anti- 
pathy which was employed wiih such deplorable results in the early 
part of this century, (igainst the poetry of the Lake school and of 
»Shelley and Keats. Doubtless it is a better method. The value of 
an artist’s performance cannot be justly estimated by the critic, 
unless he endeavours to appreciate his intentions. Mr. Pater never 
fails lo do this. His volume comprises among others essays on 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Charles l^amb, Mr. William Morris, and the 
late Mr. Koshetti. All these writers may be described as innovators 
in art, yet in Mr. Pater’s judgments of their work there is rarely to 
be found a word of depreciation. He confines himself to discovering 
by delicate analysis the working of each individual mind, and the 
external forces by which it was influenced. In this he is admirably 
successful, and if, in the style which he employs to communicate the 
rebults of his analysis, simplicity is ‘somewhat painfully conspicuous 
by its absence, the fault — if fault it be — is due, not to the love of 
ihetorical display, but to a coii'^cientious attempt to embody in words 
the most subtle comjdexitie*’ of thought. Perhaps his best essays are 
those on Wordsworth and Charles Lamb. With both of these writers 
he seems to be in special ^ympathy, and hiN ‘ appreciation ’ of their 
motives is marked by an exquisite refinement. How pregnant with 
suggestion of the essential character of Wordsworth’s genius are the 
following sentences ! 

'flu* slimuhis ^Nhicli most arliil^reciuhv of nature lie can renounce. Jfe leaves 
Iht* ready-made beauty of the Swis> mountainh that he may reflect glory on a 
mouldering leaf. 11«* lo^es host lo watch the floating* thistle-down because of it** 
hint of an unseen life in the air. 

The appreciation of Charles Lamb is even more sympathetic, and 
very naturally so. Every reader of ‘ Marius the Epicurean ' and * Im- 
aginary Portraits ’ will detect in these works, instinct with real genius, 
the same imaginative sympathy with the spirit of old customs, the 
same fine perception of the life associated with places, which give so 
much of their peculiar flavour to the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ A few sentences 
from this essay may serve as a sample of the genuine excellence of 
Mr. Pater’s criticism. 

* The praise of beggar**,’ ‘ the cries of London,’ thf* traits of actors just grown 
* old,' the spots in * town ’ where the country, its fresh grt'en and fresh water, still 
lingered on, one after another, amidst the bustle ; tlie quaint, dimmed, just pl ayed 
out farces he had relished so much, coming partly through them to understand the 

earlier English theatre ns a thing once really alive; those fountains and sundials of 
old gardens, of which he entertains such dainty discourse'; — he feels the poetry of 
these things as the poetiy^ of things old indeed, but surriving as an actual part of 
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the life of the presenti and as something quite different from the poetry of things 
flatly gone from us and antique, which come back to us, if at all, as entire strangers, 
Uke Scott’s old Scotch-border personages, their oaths and armour. 

At the same time this excellenoe should not blind us to the ao* 
companying defect of Mr. Pater’s method. There can in fact be no 
thoroughly just appreciation without a mixture of depreciation. Even 
the good Homer is supposed sometimes to nod ; and it is surely right 
that the critic should judge an artist's work, not merely by the skill 
the latter shows in executing his own intentions, but by those ideal 
laws to which, if criticism is anything more than a name, every work 
of art must be assumed to be subject. Mr. Pater would not deny this ; 
but his tendency is to assume first principles of taste which seem to 
explain the practice of his favourite authors, rather than to estimate 
their performances by reference to the practice of the greatest writers. 
For example, he says very truly : 

An intimate consciousne'i^i of tho expression ot naturnl things, which weighs, 
listens, penetratt.<«. '\\here the enrlu r mind ])as'>ed louglily by, is a lBrg< element in 
the complexion of motlern poetiy. 

Later on he explain^ this ])ractite on tli<* following principle : 

That the end of life not actim but contemplation being as dLstinct from 
doing — a certain di^po<<ition of the mind * is in some shape oi other the principle of 
the higher morality. . . . \Void<i worth, and other poets who ha\o b^ii like him 
in ancient or midern times, are tin expert'* in this art of impissioned contem- 
plation. 

Now I think it can scaicely he denied that in the work of all the 
greatest poets — Homer, Virgil, the Greek diamatists, Sliakespeare, 
Biilton, even Dante — Doing, to a greater extent than Being, 
lies at the foundation of their art. There is therefore a sanction 
of between two and three thousand years in favour of tho law that 
action, in some form or other, must be the predominant jirinciple 
in every great poem. More than this. It can be shown that 
what are acknowledged to be defects in modem poets aie due 
to the excessive preponderance in their work of the contemplative 
element. Mr. Pater accepts Wordsworth’s defence of his system of 
poetic diction, as if it were an exposition of a sufficient law of art. 
He allows that a very large portion of Wordsworth’s poetical compo- 
sitions is artistically worthless ; but he does not seem to see that the 
frequent flaws in his genuinely pathetic poems (such for instance as 
* Simon Lee ’ and ‘ Besolution and Independence ’), the mistaking of 
homely triviality for artistic simplicity, and of a garrulous prosiness 
for a natural manner of writing in metre, arise from his exaggerated 
attachment to his own conceptions, and his neglect of positive rules 
of art. 

Mr. Pater’s appreciation of C’oleridge is more severe, and there- 
fore more just; yet he pronounces Coleridge (of whom it was 
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said, ^ He talks like an angel and does — ^nothing ’ ) to be ‘ the perfect 
flower of the ennuyi type ; ’ and he even finds in ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner * ‘ a perfectly rounded wholeness and unity.* Surely it would 
be much truer to say plainly that this poem and ^ Christabel ’ are 
the splendid tours de force of a great but fragmentary genius ; and 
that Coleridge’s constant struggles as a philosopher after a concep- 
tion of the Absolute were, in themselves, the cause of his infertility 
as a poet. 

The estimate of Charles Lamb, admirable as it is, leaves us with 
a certain impression of exaggeration. Lamb’s art is delightful, but 
it has very definite limits. Compare him as a creator with Addison ; 
IVIrs. Battle’s portrait with that of Sir Roger de Coverley. In each 
case the art lies in the delicate portraiture of certain humorous aspects 
of a character which is, in a sense, a survival. But the figure of 
Sir Roger is drawn from enduring elements in the constitution of 
English society ; it has th(‘rcfore a moral significance, and is entitled 
in consequence to rank higlier as a creation than the conception of 
Mrs. Battle, which is constructed out of more purely local materials. 
Both characters have in them the element of contemplation; but 
Addison’s is the work of a man familiar with the sources of action in 
the English nation ; Lamb’s, of an imagination enamoured with the 
yicturesqnmehs of family life. So again, as a critic, Lamb’s judgments 
arc often vitiated by an excess of meditative sympathy. Many of his 
criticisms aie only charming excursions of capricious fancy : we can 
scarcely, for exam])le, give any serious consideration to his whimsical 
apology for the Caroline dramatists. Of this characteristic in his 
work, however, IMr. Pater, who bestows high and just praise on his 
critical insight, takes no account. 

The fallacy involved in Mr. Pater’s method of judging artistic 
conception makes itself felt in his remarks on style, which are other- 
wise often just and opportune. In an incidental reference to Gustave 
Flaubert he remarks on his painful struggles after exact precision in 
language. Now Flaubert’s experience in this respect is the reverse 
of Horace's — a great artist in words, if ever there was one — ^who 
says : 

(’ui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret liunc nec lucidua ordo. 

How is this ? Mr. Pater ascribes Flaubert’s efforts (which, from 
his own account, amounted to agony) to a boundless love of art. But 
they are surely capable of another explanation. Neither Shakespeare 
nor Scott troubled themselves greatly to find the one word to express 
their thought, because they wrote out of full minds on subjects of 
genered imaginative interest. Flaubert’s aim, on the other hand, 
like that of so many modem artists, was to discover the imaginative 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 158. U U 
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secret underlying commonplace objects and actions, while he was 
obliged to use as his instrument of expression a language built up 
by men who judged of such objects and actions by the light of common 
sense. Putting aside all moral considerations, Flaubert, in an 
artistic sense, ‘considered too curiously.’ For instance, in ‘Madame 
Bovary ’ he takes eight lines to describe, in the most refined words, 
the action of a woman drinking a glass of liqueur. No wonder that 
he was o])pres>ed by a feeling of artistic impotence ! 

To sum up : Mr. Pater's criticism, in my opinion, suffers from 
the same defect as Lamb’s — cxcc'ss of sympathy. In his fine percep- 
tion of the motives of his authors, and in his delicate description of 
their styles, his Ajtprecialions are all that can be desired; but he 
seems to me to flinch from the severe application of critical law. lie 
exhibits invariably the taste of a iefin<‘d literary ejneure. But llu* 
taste of an epicure i< not always that of a judge. 

\y, .1. Conn IK UT. 




AX EPITOME OF MK. HEKBEKT SPKXFEK’S 
PJlFLt )SOpHV.‘ 

We live in au age of ab^tiact'^ and epitome'^. Mr. Herbert Spender's 
philonophy has not e>cnp<'d the common fate. The works in whieh 
it is embodied extend to five thousand and odd pages?. Mu Howard 
(’ollins has condensed it to a tenth of its original bulk. He has 
done his work remarkably well. And it was w’orth doing. 1 
have myself been led, of late, to bestow much attention upon Mr. 
Spencer's wTiting*?. And I should have* found Mr. (/ollins's book a 
great boon if he had only published it a few years carlitT. Even now 
I welcome it as an extremely serviceable aid to reference. Whether 
it will be of much assistance to ‘the general reader,’ I incline to doubt. 
But the serious student may derive from it — to quote Mr. Spencer’s 
own happy words — that ‘clear preliminary conception,’ which ‘is 
more readily obtained from a small outline-mai> than from a large one 
full of details.’ For which he may, with reason, lift both his hands 
and bless Mr. Howard Collins. 

The preparation of this compendious exhibition of his master’s 

‘ AnEydime of the Hyntheiic Phllonoplnjy by F. Ilowarti Colliiw. With a [irofaco 
by Herbert SfCiicer. Wjllwras and Noij^ate, 
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teaching has been, to Mr. Collins, a five years’ labour of love. To 
me, who approach it not in the spirit of discipleship but of criticism, 
it suggests a multitude of questions, to answer which would, as I 
shrewdly suspect, find occupation for Mr. Collins for a much longer 
space of time. Not one of the least important aris*es in respect of 
its title. Borrowing Mr. Spencer’s own words, Mr. Collins calls 
his work An EpLto'nie of the St/nthetic Philosophy, Why syn- 
thetic ? h rom one point of view, analytic would be a more apt 
description. But Mr. Spencer’s own deBnition of philosophy is 
‘ completely unified knowledge.’ 1 have no quarrel with the defini- 
tion. All i)hilosophy is, in some sort, a search after unity. And a 
philosophy which fully succeeded in that quest, which completely 
unified knowledge, would no doubt be a perfect philosophy. Is Mr. 
Spencer warranted in putting forward such a claim for his system ? 
Let us see what his system, in substance, is. 

It may be shortly but accurately described as an attempt to find 
the solution of the problem of the universe in one sole law, the 
persistence of force under multiform transformations. It is, in fact, 
the old atomistic theory of self-existent matter, presented in a 
new dress, and supported by a ^a^t number of facts collected from all 
departments of the experimental sciences, and most ingeniously dove- 
tailed into one another. The primordial proposition or datum with 
which Mr. SpcnccrV philosophy starts, is the reference of the world of 
consciousness and the world beyond consciousness to the action of a 
single cause, wdiich he terms the Unknowable. According to him the 
Unknowable is not in consciousness : and yet we have a mysterious 
consciousness of it (Principles if Psycholoyy, § 448). This sentiment 
of an Ibiknowable Fir&t Cause, infinite and absolute, Mr. Spencer holds 
to be the et ernal and secure basis of all religion. It is also the last word 
of science. The indecomposible mode of consciousness is force. But 
what is force ? We know* not what it is in its essence. We know it only 
in its manifestations, co-ordinating the whole range of phenomena, 
past, present, and future ; an immanent and eternal energy, at once 
active and [)assiYe, subject to perpetual revolution and maintaining all 
things in an ever-changing e(|iiilibrium. Physical forces, vital forces, 
mental forces, social forces, are all merely different manifestations of 
the self-same force. This is the key to unlock all the great enigmas 
of the universe. ‘ Phenomena,’ Mr. Spencer makes exception, * are 
inierprefablo only as the results of universally co-existent forces of 
attraction and repulsion,’ forces that are indeed the complementary 
aspects of the absolutely persistent Force which is the ultimate datum 
of consciousness (^First Principles, § 176), ‘ Given,’ he tells us, ‘the 
Persistence of Force, and given the various derivative laws of Force, 
and there has to be shown . . , how there necessarily result the more 
numerous and involved traits exhibited by organic and superorganic 

u u 2 
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existence — How an organism is evolved ? What is the genesis of human 
intelligence? Whence social progress arises ?* {Ibid. § 193). Cosmo- 
logy, Biology, Psychology, Sociology, Ethics — all are to be explained by 
the persistence, under various modifications, of that manifestation of 
the Unknowable which we call Force. All conform to the laws of 
evolution. And those laws are conceived of by Mr. Spencer as purely 
physical. He expressly tells us, *a redistribution of matter and 
motion constitutes evolution* {Tkiia of Ethics^ § 27). And Hhe 
deepest truths we can reach are simply statements of the widest 
iinifbrmiti^*^^ in nn experience of the relations of Matter, Motion, and 
Force’ {First Principles^ § 194). 

Such is the gigantic liyj»othesis by which Mr. Spencer seeks to 
explain the wondrous All. If it were established, his claim to call 
his system synthetic philosojiby might be conceded. But is it 
established ? On the contrary, it is as far as ]>op^ible from being es- 
tablished. The three main postulates whereon it rest**, Mr, Spencer's 
doctrines of the Unknowable, of the relativity of knowledge, and of 
the unity of causation, are not brought by him within measurable 
distance of proof. Nay, more, I do not hesitate to affirm that the 
very nature of intelligence forbids such a conception of the Absolute 
as that which IMr. Spencer presents tons under the nann^ of the Un- 
knowable, and which is his fundamental doctrine. ‘ What must we 
say,’ he asks, ‘concerning that which transcends knowledge?* {First 
Principles, § 26). What indeed ? All knowledge, according to ]Mr. 
Spencer, is relative. It is rigidly restricted to phenomena. ‘ Think- 
ing being relationing,’ he tells us in a well-known i)aFsage, ‘no 
thought can ever express more than relations.’ If this i*^ so, if our 
knowledge is limited to conditioned ex]>erience, we cannot possibly 
know, in any sense of knowing, the unconditioned. But Mr. 
Spencer tells us that ‘ besides our consciousness of phenoin(*na, tre 
have a vague consciousne.'^s of that which transcends distinct con- 
sciousness’ (Ibid. § 26). ‘Vague consciousness* and ‘distinct con- 
sciousnes*! ’ ! What virtue is there in the adjective^ ! All conscious- 
ness, according to Mr. Spencer, is constituted under forms and limits : 
it belongs t6 the order of phenomena. That is for him the one mode 
of consciousness. If you abolish the limits, you abolish the con- 
sciousness. If, as Mr. Spencer insists, our experience is only con- 
ditioned, assuredly we are not justified in asserting an unconditioned 
existence in any form, conceivable or inconceivable. l^Ir. Spencer him- 
self, indeed, feels this difficulty, and seeks to escape from it. Con- 
sciousness of the Unconditioned, or the Absolute, he tells us, ‘ is not 
and cannot be constituted by any single mental act, but is the pro- 
duct of many mental acts * {First Principles, § 26). But if every one 
of these mental acts has only a relative value, how can a series of 
tbem produce the non-relative? Mr. Si)encer tells us of ‘an In- 
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scrutable Power,’ manifested through phenomena. ^ Manifested ’ and 
‘ inscrutable ’ : * out of relation ’ and ‘ in relation ’ ! If Mr. Spencer 
were talking mysticism, this might hold. But he supposes himself 
to be talking science ! Most certainly, if Mr. Spencer’s first principles 
are true, we cannot, in any sense, know the Absolute — still less can 
we have any kind of consciousness of it, for consciousness assumes 
more than knowledge. As has been well said, Mr. Spencer’s theory 
of knowledge inevitably leads to the conclusion ‘that if there is 
an Absolute it is not known ; and that if it is known, it is not the 
Absolute.’ 

But Mr. Spencer’s theory of knowledge is, in truth, as little 
tenable as is his doctrine of the Unknowable. He insists that we can 
know nothing of the external world beyond the impressions produced 
by its states upon our states of consciousness. If we speak of 
weight, for example, or of resistance, what we mean is an inference 
drawn from our sense perceptions, wliich are but subjective modifica- 
tions of something unknown. And to this he restricts our knowledge. 
It is a knowledge of relations between relations. Ultimate scientific 
ideas ‘ turn out to be merely symbols of the actual, not cognitions of 
it ’ (Firnt FrlnclpleSy § 21 ). This is what Mr. Spencer means by this 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. But he ignores the great 
trutli that the relations of things are ratioit/d. Consciousness itself 
testifies that there is a direct i)ower in the mind to cognise the 
world around. The distinction between subject and object is a 
primitive fact or rule of consciousness, and the condition of all sound 
thinking. And ])crception is a much more delicate and subtle 
matter than ]\fr. Spencer supposes. The images presented to our 
intelligence by the eye, the ear, the touchy phantasmata, as Aristotle 
and the schoolmen after him called them, are the direct results of 
sensuous experience. But knowledge means something more than 
that. We go on to the reflex act of subjecting those phantasmata to 
the judging faculty. Things must be translated into mental language 
before we become really cognisant of th^m. There is a perception of 
sense which is concerned with the material, the extended, the 
coq)oreal. There is an intellectual interpretation of that perception, 
and it has to do with the immaterial, the unextended, the incorporeal. 
It is perfectly true that the weight and resistance of which I am 
conscious are subjective afiections. It is not true (as Mr. Spencer 
teaches) that they are btit subjective affections. The idea of 
weight, the idea of resistance, have an objective value. In the 
profound words of Aristotle, yfrvxv ovra rrdis kart rravra . . . 
i(TTi E rf e7ri(rW)firf pev rh iTrtarrfTd iras, i) E aiaSrjtns 
alirdrjTd, 

Once more, Mr. Spencer’s third cardinal doctrine concerning the 
unity of causation is as unwarranted as are his doctrines of the Un- 
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knowable and of the relativity of knowledge. He identifies all the 
facts of intellectnal and physical causation. He roundly lays it down, 
* Those modes of the Unknowable which we call motion, heat, light, 
chemical affinity, are alike transformable into each other and into 
those modes of the Unknowable which we distinguish as sensation, 
emotion, thought; these in their turns being directly or in- 
directly transformable into their original shapes ’ {Firai Pmicipks^ 
§ 71). Now true it is, that all the forces of the material world 
appear to be subject to the laws of the conservation of energy. 
Light, heat, magnetism, electricity are convert ibh‘ into one another. 
But there is no known process of changing ponderable into im- 
ponderable substances. Light is not a gas : it is but ‘ a mode of 
motion.’ And no ga«., however attenuated or expanded, turns into 
light. This is certain, as every schoolboy knows. Ecjually certain 
is it that the transformation of a physical force into mental energy 
is the nudest of hypotheses. Mr. 8pencer has not a particle of 
evidence to prove that ‘a force existing as motion, light, or heat, 
can become a mode of consciousness.* He has no warrant wliatt‘ver 
for teaching that life and intellect can be brought under his great 
formula of the Persistence of Force. He has nothing better to offer 
in support of this doctrine, so essential to his system, than a falla- 
cious analogy {Ibid. § 73). 

It appears to me, then, that the foundations of 3lr. S]M‘nceiV 
system of synthetic philosophy, which should have been of adamant, 
are of sand. I might go on, if it were worth while, and if the 
occasion allowed, to point out other objections to his speculations 
only less fatal than those which I have just urged. Such are the 
serious gaps which often occur in the most critical portions of hixS 
arguments, where imagination is called in to do the work of logic ; 
such the arbitrary assumptions upon which his explanations are too 
often founded. But I will here merely call attention to the shifting 
and uncertain character of ^Ir. Spencer’s terminology. It has lieen 
well observed that his usq of such words as matter, forc(», and 
objective reality is most perplexing, being, as it is, equal in turn to 
a plenutiL and a vacuum. Assuredly w'e may, with reason, complain 
of the almost entire absence of definitions from his works. It is 
a dictum of Cicero’s that ‘every rational discussion should start 
with a definition, so that the object of the discussion may be under- 
stood.’ Or, as Cardinal Newman puts it, in a pregnant passage of 
one of his Oxford University Sermons : ‘ Half the controversies in the 
world are verbal ones, and could they be brought to a plain issue, 
they would be brought to a prompt termination. M’’e need not dis- 
pute, we need not prove — we need but define. At all events, let us, 
if we can, do this first of all, and then see who are left for us to 
dispute with, what is left for us to prove. When men understand 
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what each other mean, they see, for the most part, that controversy 
is either superfluous or hopeless.’ 

My account of Mr. Spencer is this. A thoughtful mind, enriched 
by patient study of the experimental sciences, so &r as they can be 
studied merely in books — which is not very far — but apparently un- 
versed in metaphysics and undisciplined by philosophy ; self-taught, 
and unwarrantably disdainful of that long succession of the world’s 
teachers who, from tlie days of the Vedas to the days of Kant, have 
done so much to illuminate the dark places of moral and mental 
science, and to increase the bounds of rational knowledge; But 
we cannot put aside that great intellectual tradition without grievous 
loss. The number of facts which Mr. Spencer has so diligently col- 
lected — some of them, it is true, have not ‘ gone through the form 
of taking place * — the copiousness of liis illustrations, ‘ the loose 
abundance of his phraseology ,* have cast a spell over multitudes, not 
possc'jsed of the leisure, or, it may bo, of the knowledge and capacity 
necessary for a critical examination of his work. The great merit of 
hlr. Collins’s Ejntoiitr seems to me this: that he has exhibited his 
mastf»r*s system of speculative physics in all its native bareness and 
inadequacy. 

T.ii**'- (ti'* mir ! DuIkm winVs uiemand woM, 

ciij /aiibt’ibilJ, ht lebbi's, t‘iii Idol. 

W. S. Lilly. 


4 . 

WALTOLK.* 

Thom: who cater for the reading public of to-day have taken to 
heart tlu‘ warning of that pliilo&opher, wise before his time, who, 
wearied of bulky scrolls or ponderous folios, declared that ‘great 
books are great evils.’ Within the last few years they have amply 
supplied us with librarie.s of small books upon great subjects. The 
obvious risk that, in making conciseness his chief aim, an author may 
be led to sacrifice breadth of treatment and clearness of expression, 
will be safely avoided if he only studies this memoir of Walpole, 
which offers an almost perfect model of what such a book should 
be. It illustrates Emerson’s saying that ‘ All history resolves itself 
very easily into the biography of a few stout and earnest persons,’ by 
condensing the political history of England for a generation into the 

Tivtlre Knglixh Stafvtmi'n : Waljwle. Hy John Morloy. Mncxnillna &Co. : 1880 
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biography of her leadiog representative statesman. His life and 
times are told with adequate fulness and even some detail (only 
lacking a few more dates to be completely serviceable), within the 
compass of 250 pages octavo. 

It is a trite dramatic criticism that a practical acquaintance with 
the stage is indiqiensable for a good playwright. After reading 
this volume, one is disposed to prescribe a course of experience in 
the House of Commons as not less essential for the training of a 
statesman’s biographer. Few readers will fail to discern how Mr. 
Morley’s intimate knowledge of Parliamentary and official life has 
given weight to his utterances and point to his illustrations. Such 
dicta as the following have the scope and impressiveness of aphorisms 
which may well become proverbial. ‘ In politics the occasion is 
everything. The general current of the time may be for a Goveni- 
ment or against a Government, yet the breaking of the wave often 
depends upon some small incidental thing, done or left undone ’ (pp. 
12-13). ‘He (Bolingbroke) resorted to a common device of em- 
barrassed politicians, he called for a national ]>arty * (p, 82). ‘It is 
not always safe to suppose the lowest motives to be the truest, even 
in politics’ (p. 218). ‘It was not in Walpole’s nature to take 
reverses at a tragic pitch — that fatal defect in political affairs’ (p. 
239). ‘ To temporise, to manage, to find intermediate positions, to 
play a fine game, is in popular government unintelligible and im- 
practicable ’ (p. 223). The frequent parallels and contrasts drawn 
from more recent events which enrich these pages bring home to 
us with singular felicity the character of hituiitions we might other- 
wise have failed to realise. The cha[)tcr devoted to t he development 
of the Cabinet system into its existing shai)e is a compendium of 
constitutional history on the subject whicii its students will do well 
to master. 

Candour, generosity, detachment of mind, are Mr. Morley’s main 
qualifications for a biogra])her. He extenuates nothing in his hero’s 
career and sets down naught in malice. No dark passage is over- 
looked or .slurr(*d. Every moral blemish, breach of good taste or 
manners, he frankly censures, but tempers condemnation by setting 
forth the circumstances under which each act was committed, to- 
gether with the difficulties attending any alternative course ; and 
allows the traditions and habitudes of the age their due weight in 
estimating the actor's motives and character. Without an attempt 
to exalt Walxx)le as an ideal statesman, the general scope of his 
policy is upheld and defended as, u 2 K>n the whole, the wisest, safest 
and least faulty that a minister situated as he was could be reason- 
ably expected to pursue. 

The salient features of that policy, as Mr. Morley delineates 
them, were three. First, Walpole aimed ‘ to lay the foundations of 
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government by the House of Commons and by the Cabinet’ (p« 
49). His success in this aim was partly attained l^y means of the 
bargain which he practically struck with the first two Hanoverian 
sovereigns, that they were * to manage the afiairs of Hanover and 
the Whigs were to govern England.’ He contrived, alike in and 
out of power, to gain the genuine regard of the first George. 
Though violently hated by the Prince of Wales, who, upon acceding 
to the throne as George the Second, summarily dismissed him firom 
office, he was almost immediately recalled, and, aided by the in- 
fluence of Queen Caroline, who appreciated the minister’s .ability 
and confided in his trustworthiness, he retained the king’s esteem 
and the reins of government for nearly fifteen years. But his 
main road to success was the hold he won and maintained upon 
Parliament, in spite of his frequent unpopularity with the nation. 
Mr. Morley attributes this chiefly to the proofs he gave of that 
‘ moderating temper which the House of Commons always secretly 
respects, even in its moments of passion and heat, and which it 
always recognises when the h(*at has evaporated ’ (p, 55). It was 
further due to his unrivalled management of men and affairs; his 
knowledge of finance, especially, being so manifest that his enemies 
could not^ignore it. His skill in wielding the machinery of adminis- 
tration by means of the Cabinet was felt rather than seen. Although 
the * collective responsibility" of the Ministry and the controlling 
influence of the Premier became established under his rvgiiney the 
tli(*ory was not avowed ; and when charged by his enemies with 
having usurped the sujwemacy of power and jjatronage he was borne 
out in his disclaimer by independent testimony. 

The second great feature of Walpole’s policy was his steady ad- 
vance towards free trade. As early as 1721 he extended English 
commerce by lightening the duties upon native manufactures and 
such imported materials as the manufacturers employed. In 1730 
he removed the restrictions whicli forbade the American planters to 
export rice elsewhere than to England, and subsequently enlarged 
their facilities of obtaining a market for their sugar. His scheme of 
converting the customs duty upon imported tobacco into an excise 
duty upon its consumption led to such an outburst of public dis- 
pleasure that he prudently abandoned it, but the practice of modern 
economists has approved it as sound in principle. That Walpole 
was not active in political or religious reform Mr. Morley frankly 
allows, but defends him from the charge of supineness, on the ground 
that the time was not ripe fur change. Lightness of taxation, 
stability of public credit, equality of justice, were the chief boons 
he laboured to confer upon the nation in domestic affairs, and it is 
his sufficient praise that he secured them. The repeal of the Test 
Act, the severest religious disability that pressed upon Noncon- 
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formists, was a measure though personally favourable to it, he 

could not have passed without setting the Church in arms. Wisely 
forbearing the attempt, he yet ensured the substantial result of re- 
peal by passing an annual Act of Indemnity for breaches of the law. 
Electoral reform, the abolition of official sinecures, and i)urification 
of the methods of parliamentary influence were then political dreams : 
it would be unjust to condemn Walpole for not having anticipated 
a realisation of them which has scarcely yet been fulfilled. 

The third characteristic of Walpole's policy was his unwearied 
effort -to conserve the national peace by avoiding all continental 
entanglements. His ‘guiding X)rinciple was to hold England back 
from European strife’ (p. 200). Mr. Morley unravels with great 
clearness the adroit manmuvres which WaliKile adopted with this 
object. He attained it, now by co-operating with the French 
minister, Floury, in his mediation between Spain and the Ein 2 >ire ; 
now by oji^io'^ing to a treaty-alliance suddenly concocted between 
the two combat ant h and Itu^Ma, another, equally unforeseen, be- 
tween England, France, and I’rusMa ; eventually dih^iJ)ating a 
dangerous combination which threaten<‘d us with the restoration of 
the Pretender and the loss of Gibraltar by seiuling a squadron to 
alarm Spain in the West Indies, and an embassy to app(*ase tlie 
Emperor by guaranteeing the succe>sion of his daughter, 3Iaria 
Theresa, to his Austrian dominion‘'. With similar dexterity he 
concerted with Holland a jilan of coini)romise which jmt an end 
to the Europ<*an broil arising out of the ch^jiuted claims to the throne 
of Poland in 1733-0. Even while unable to avoid hostilities, as w’as 
the case in 1739, when the nation insisted upon f(»rcirig Spain to 
abandon her right to search English sliips for confiahand goods, he 
remained in offic® with tlie object of bringing the war he di. -approved 
to a speedy conclu-ion. From the blame of unfaithfulness to his 
convictions which thi- conduct involved, Mr, Moiley does not excul- 
pate him, but ac(|uits him of ignobler motives, and adjust so nicely 
the balance of the con «‘i(lerat ions he had to estimate that it is hard 
to decide which should have been the weightier scale. 

Mr. Morley has a happy gift of miniature jiortrait -painting, and 
sketches the personal characteristics of Walpole and his leading con- 
tempo aries witli rare «-kill. The great minister, morally liold and 
self-confident, not over scruimlous, but substantially honourable and 
candid ; genial, boisterously gay, even-tempered ; a hard worker, an 
eager sportsman, a jovial drinker; sensual in habits, coarse in 
speech, profuse in living; indifferent to literature and music, but 
redeemed from uncultivation by his refined love of jiainting — Boling- 
broke, restlessly ambitious, an inveterate intriguer and actor ; bril- 
liant, shallow, insincere — Carteret, witty, scholarly; vain, unprinci- 
pled, reckless — Pulteney, keen, verratile ; unstable, factious, vindictive 
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—George the Second, brave, histrionic, inflated, fossy; a ‘dapper 
martinet,’ methodically punctual even in his amours ; unconsciously 
cajoled and ruled in matters of state by the Queen, over whom in 
domestic matters he was allowed to tyrannise— Caroline herself, 
shrewd, clear-headed, honest; an heroic, cheerful martyr to the 
exigencies of her high position— these, beside lesser folk, are photo- 
graphed for us with unmistakable fidelity. Lastly, the nervous, 
masculine style, of whicli Mr. Morley is a past master, makes this 
volume enjoyable reading to all lovers of good English. 

Henry G. Hewlett. 
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IRELAND THEN AND NOW. 


At a time when great Constitutional changes are proposed in the 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland it is of paramount im- 
portance that the fundamental facts of the Irish controversy should 
be thoroughly known and appreciated. In using the word funda- 
mental in this connexion I do not refer to it as touching what may 
be called the sentimental side of a great pn>blcm. The means by 
which, for example, the Union was carried do not concern me here. 
They may have been all that Mr. Gladstone says they were.' 
They may have been unutterably bad and indeh'n'iible. About much 
of this I have my doubts, and could say a great deal. But the Union 
is, at least, one of the fundamental facts in Irish history, and what 
I am concerned about now is not how it was carried, but how things 
have gone in Ireland since the connexion wdth Great Britain was 
legally consummated, I know what Irish orators since < rConueirs 
day have thought and said about it. They have simply attributed 
every calamity that ha^ befallen their country to the Union. Accord- 
ing to some of these gentlemen the i>otato famine w’as due to the 
neglect of England. The emigration which followed, and which 
they hold to have been a great calamity, has also been laid At the 
door of ‘ foreign rule,* Speeches have been made, and jiamphlets have 
been written, to prove that 3,668,000 persons have been evicted since 
1 847, and that 1,225,000 human beings perished from famiue in these 
terrible years of suffering and trial. Indeed, these very figures are now 
going the round of political platforms. 1 met them the other day at 
Partick, where Sir Charles Tennant, the Gladstonian candidate, was 
engaged in impressing them upon a grave Scottish audience as illus- 
trations of the results of English rule in Ireland. Fortunately Sir 
Charles was reported at considerable length and had to give the authority 
for his statements. It turned out that he was quoting from an article 
in a review * written by Canon Wilberforce, who in turn quoted from 
Mr. Mulhall’s well-known statistical work. Neither of these gentle- 
men, however, appears to have been aware that as regards the first 
statement Mr. Mulhall has publicly admitted in writing that he had 


* See Nineteenth Century toi January 

* Tha ConUmpwary Ileciew for March 18H0, p. 466. 
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made the trifling mistake of multiplying the actual figures by seven.* 
And, seeing that the entire number of deaths in Ireland during the 
decade 1841-51 was 1,360,000, and that the ordinary death rate is 
about 100,000 per .annum, it is clearly impossible that a million 
and a quarter could have died even in three •years from famine. 
These are samples, and very fair samples, of the loose rubbish 
that is being shot across the whole country at the present time.* 
Nothing is too hard to say of Great Britain in regard to her treat- 
ment of Ireland. Speakers and writers on the subject appear to 
take no ]>ains to verify what they are pleased to call their, facts- 
The rchult is that ‘each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous lies,' and tlie old question put by Pilate ‘What is truth ? ’ 
stands as much in need of an answer as ever. Ireland, it has been 
said, is a country where there are no facts. This is an utter fallacy. 
There an* asmany facts in that country as there are elsewhere. The real 
difficulty is that so many people in and out of Ireland, who discuss the 
Irish (|U(*'^tion, take no trouble to f^et at them. They appear to prefer 
fiction. And certainly there U no country in the world where fiction 
flourishes in such wild and extravagant luxuriance. I propose in this 
paper to draw a contract between the Ireland of 1836-46 and the 
Ireland of to-day. I shall show from authoritative reports and 
records what the country was like in the former period, and what the 
real state of nffaiis is to-day. The change that has been effected is 
enornu)Us ; the progress made, considering all the circumstances, 
something marvellous. I may not, indeed I do not, ascribe it all to 
the union with Great Britain. It is not necessary for *my purpose 
to do so. It is sufficient for rny object that the change has taken 
place under and since the Tnion. I wish to rebut the charge that 
the Union has been a failure — that it has been disastrous to Ireland. 
Bet us then see what the facts are. 

Fortunately, in discussing the condition of Ireland in 1836, we 
have not to grope our way. In the year 1835, a Royal Commission was 
appointed ‘to inquire into the condition of the poorer classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland.’ This commission had the advantage 
of being presided over by Archbishop W^hately, and numbered 
amongst its members the ]Mo.Nt Rev. Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. Carlisle, a well-knowm and 
famous Presbyterian divine. The commissioners published three 
reports, and the evidence extends over twelve bulky volumes. How 

■ * Mr. (loodfollow is quite right when he says that in quoting the official returns 
1 mhstook .">21,000 individuals for families, an^ multiplied the same by 7 for the 
number of persons evict <'d. 1 b.avo several times admitted my error in letters to 

the London and Manchester of Mr. M. Mnlhall to Mr. If". Sinolair, 

J/arriel, 

‘ Notwithstanding Mr. Mulball’s candid admission, and the exposure of the error 
at Partick in February hibt, Mr. Briggs Priestley published a leaflet with the same 
figures at Stamfoid in March. 
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many of our modem politicians, who think they have mastered the 
Irish problem by a week’s tour in the south and west of Ireland — 
carefully avoiding the north — have ever seen these volumes ? How 
many members of Parliament even are aware of their existence? 
And yet they contain exactly the information which is necessary to 
enable the politician to see how far Ireland has travelled in the path 
of progress, to compare the Ireland of the past with the Ireland of 
the present. It will be expedient at this point to deal, first of all, 
with the question of population. Previous to 1841 there can be no 
exact data found, and all the estimates are therefore guesswork, more 
or less. In 1712 the estimated population of Ireland was 2,100,000. 
In 1767 it had risen to 2,500,000. This showed slow but orderly 
progression. Between the years 1776 and 1778, Arthur Young 
devoted much attention to Ireland and Irish affairs, and his estimate 
of the population then was something over :),000,()00. From this 
period on to the famine year, however, the advance went ou by leaps 
and bound.>. There was nothing like it anywhere else in Europe. 
In France, for example, the population in 1791 was 26,000,000. In 
1851 it was 36,000,000, an increase of 36 percent. In 1780 the 
population of England was under 8,000,000. In 1841 it hjid just 
doubled. But in Ireland the population, which in 1778 stood, 
according to Arthur Young, at 3,000,000, rose to over 8,000,000 in 
1841, and in 1846 it was nearly 9,000,000. This is the first funda- 
mental fact upon which I desire to concentrate attention. Out of 
this abnormal increase in the population aros<*, I liold, all the troubles 
of Ireland. Had anything occurred within the country itself to 
account for, far le&.^ to justify, such an increase ? Was it due to any 
commercial development ? Had new industries sprung into existence 
necessitating additional labour ? Nothing of the kind. Tliere had 
been no development of the national resources to account ’'for it. 
And what it meant was simply that a wretchedly poor country wa.s 
distributing its limited food supjdy over nearly three times as many 
hungry mouths as it did in 1778. Nor can it be said that the in- 
crease was due to bad government. People do not multiply, they 
diminish, under bad government. At lea.st, this ih the jiopular theory. 
The abnormal increase to which I have referred was really due to 
improved government, to our exemption from war, and to the exim- 
ordinary development of the potato. One of the national poets of 
Ireland, in a ballad almost unsurpassed in beauty, has said that 

The blessed fruit wbich jnrows at the root 
Is the real gold of Ireland.' 

There is a very genuine sense in which these words are true. 
But the potato has been to Ireland what rice ha s been to India* 
Easily and cheaply cultivated it has enabled great masses of people 

* T, C. Irwin, Iriih Mtnrtrehy CantvrhMry CoU. 
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to sustain life — to vegetate, in fact, but not really to live. And it 
was to the abundance of this cheap and easily cultivated food allied 
to the improvidence of the people that the abnormal increase in popu- 
lation was mainly owing. 

Let us now see how this teeming mass of people lived. I venture 
to say there has been nothing like it in modem times. Before I deal 
with the evidence given before the What ely Commission, let me quote 
from the experience of three different travellers in Ireland about this 
period. Mr. Henry Inglis, an experienced Scottish traveller, visited 
Ireland in 1 8.'14. He traversed the country from Wexford to Donegal, 
and from Coleraine to Valentia, and afterwards wrote strongly on the 
condition of the people amongst whom he had travelled : — 

'I'lu' pi'i'at of the ])ri]iiilatioii (he says> have no C4)nstant i‘mployment. 

Witli tlu* e\crplU*n of Ht lfa-st, nn*! in some ft* w phices where public works had 
croiiU'd a tt'iii^iorary demuiid, I found uowhere full employment fur the people, 
'rbodief of ihoM* who are employed (‘(‘iisists of a scanty meal or two of potatcMS, 
with tlu* luldition, at tiines, of a littk* bulter-mllk. The diet of the far greater 
number who arc not in enipli^yment consists i>f ns many dry potatoes ns serve just 
to su-taiii life. A" for elotliin'T, an Ihiirlinh be»funr wu)uld not lift ofl‘ tlie ground 
the eloiluvs worn hy old and young of the lower olasfses of I.ieiiisrer, Munster, and 
(*onnaught. The young ran scarcely be .said to bo clothed at all. Kxcluding the 
large towns, such as Ik*lfast, (’ork, and Jjimerick, and the labour emjiloyed in the 
deinc'-nes of a few r« M<lent noblemen, teniH'iice i»er day without diet is the highest 
wage ON cr given f»r (•l)U^taIlt employment. Ninepence and eighlpt*uc© per day is 
tilt* m ire usual rah*, and in some places .sixpnee a day is willingly accepted for 
con**<ant einjjhtyinent. I niiMpiitt* <*onfident that if the whole yearly earnings of 
iho llllKUller^ of Ireland were di\ided by the wlude number of labourers, the result 
would he under lourpence a day a‘< an average wage. The only diilercnce Ijetween. 
the best an I llie w«)i>t of the mud cabins i.s that some are water-tight, and some 
are not, Air^tiglit I .siw none : with windows i<*arccly any : with chimneys — that 
In, with a hole in the roof for the snirtke to escape through — ns many perhaps with 
ns without. As for furniture, there is no .•<iich thing, unless a broken stool or 
tw'o iMid an iron pot tan lie ealled furiiihirc. If the word starvation be meant to 
compreheml tho>e cii^e^ in which iu'-ullicient subsistence indiice.s disease, predisposes 
the indi\idiial to the nttuok of epidemics, or accelerates the decay of nature, then I 
huAt* good rca.son to believe that by far the greater mimht*i* of the Irish poor die of 
starvation. In all the large towns the number of helpless and diseased paupers 
and of aged and iiilirm women ami d(*stituto children is fearfully great. It is the 
opinion of the medical mi*ii of Limerick, Waterford, and other large towns, that at 
least se^enly-livc per cent, of the inlinu poor die through destitution, either by the 
gradual decay of nature or by the ravages of epidemics to which destitution renders 
them liahlo. The house.s of the intinn poor of the towns are a thousand times more 
'Wretched than even the worst cabins of Munster and Leinster. The latter have 
the air around and tho sky above them. The former are hovels, cellars, mere dark 
dens, damp, filthy, stagnant, unwholesome places, into 'W'hioh we should not, in 
Knglaiid, put any doine^ttic animal. They are not provided w'itli (‘ither beds or 
bedding; a little straw in the corner is the usual substitute for bedstead, and a 
ragged mat tho bed clothes. 

This is a sketch vivid enough in all truth. But three years later 
it was abundantly confirmed by a distinguished French traveller — 
Gustave de Beaumont: — 
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Misery, nalced and facuishinjir (lie sajs), coTers the entire countiy. It Aows 
itself everywhere and at every hour of the day. It is the first thinff you see when 
you land on the Irish coast, and from that moment it never ceases to be present 
to your view, sometimes under the anpect of the diseased displaying bis sores, 
sometimes under that of the pauper scarcely covered by his rags ; it besieges you 
incessantly ; you hoar its groans and erics in the distance, and if the voice does not 
wring your heart with unspeakable pity, it importunes and a)>pals you. 

Imagine four walls of dried mud, which the rain, as it beats upon it, easily 
restores to its primitive condition, ha\iug for its roof a little straw or some sods of 
grass, for its chimney a hole cut in the roof, or very frequently the door, through 
which alone the smoke finds issue. One single apartment contains father, mother, 
children, and sometimes' a grandfather or grandmother; a single Ix'd of liny or straw 
serves for the entire family. Five or siv hall-naked children may be seen crouched 
near a miserable fire, the a.<be8 of which cover n few potatoes, the sole nourishment 
of the family. I have seen the Indian in hi*, forests and the negro in his chains, 
and thought, as I contemplated their pitiable condition, that I beheld the veiy 
ultimatum of human wretched nc'"*. lint 1 did not then know the condition of un- 
happy Ireland. Irish poverty has an i \t’»*piii)nttl character, ^^llich can 1 h‘ comjiared 
M’ith BO other indigenci*. Jridi niiM^rv form- a type by ils»‘lf, of \Nhich neither the 
model nor the imitation can bo found niiy^\lier»» else. In all conntrie«», more or 
less, paupt>rs maybe discovered, but an entire nation of paupers has net er been 
seen until it appeared in Ireland. It is inipw-ible to compare the Irish pauper 
with the pauper of any other couutjy. The independent lalniurer e\en cannot fitly 
be compared with the pauper of F.ngland. Tlw're is no doubt that the most 
miserable of Engli-h pauper'^ is bett«‘r fetl atid elotln*d than the most prosperous of 
Irish labourers. The misery of Ireland de'.ceinls to a degree unknown elsewhere. 
The mi.«>eTabl> destitute in Franct*, who«elot ue so justly deplon*. would in Ireland 
be esteciijed a prii ileged cloa^. 

Tlie testimony of the.se two travellers, the last-mentioned a 
grandson of the famous I^fayette, is amply confirmed by a shrewd 
and no less comjietent witnes>. In 1842-43 Johann G. Kohl, a 
German, made a tour of the whole i^land : — 

Heaven pardon my ignorance (b»* exclaim-), I knew not that I should aver st*e 
a people upon whom Almighty (rod had imposed even lien^ier privations. Now 
that I have seen Ireland it seems to me that the poorest amongst the Fsthoniana 
and the Findlanders lead a life of comparative comfort, and that the ]>oor Irishman 
would feel like a king if he had tliuir Iiouh'm, tbidr clothing, and their daily fan*. 
Indeed, the question may be raised whether, in tlie entire world, a nation is to be 
found that is subjected to such physical privation as the peasantry in some parts of 
Ireland. A Knssian peasant no doubt is the slave of a harder master, but still be 
is fed and housed to his content, and neeil not resort to mendicancy for his living. 
Servia and Bosnia are reckoned the most wretched of the countries of Europe. 
But if badly housed, the people are at least well clad. The Crimean Tartars we 
consider poor and barbarian. But, (1o<k] Heavens I they at all events look like 
hunma beings. We Germans have beggars and paupers amongst us, but they con- 
filitate the exception, whereas, in Ireland, beggary or abject poverty is the 
prevailing rale. The nation is a nation of beggars, and those who are above 
beggary would seoni to be the exception. The African negroes go naked, but then 
they have a tropieri sun to keep them warm. The Irish are but little removed 
from a state of nakedness, and their climate is chilly and extremdy moist. The 
Indians in America live wretchedly enough at times, but they have every now and 
then a productive chase, and are able to enjoy a number of feast days in the year. 
Many Iridimen havf) but one day on which they taste flesh, vis., Obristmas Day. 
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Every other day they feed on potatoes and nothing bat potatoes. Nowhere else do we 
find human beings gnawing from year to year at the same vegetable, berry, or root. 
There are animals, indeed, which do so, but human beings nowhere, except in Ireland . 

These are ghastly extracts. They tell a most harrowing and 
revolting tale. All this misery existed, all this sufifering was endured, 
before the days of the telegraph, before railways intersected the 
country, before penny newspapers brought the ends of the earth to 
the breakfast table every morning. I disinter them for a valid 
reason. My object is to show the progress Ireland has made during 
the present centuiy. The change to my mind has been from a state 
of semi-barbarism to comparative civilisation. I have no pleasure 
in raking up these terrible records of a bygone time ; but the 
modem Gladstonian, who knows nothing of Ireland’s past, and judges 
everything in that country by means of a comparison with the England 
of to-day, would do well to dip a little into the records of the period 
I am now dealing with. Such a study would, at least, enable him 
to judge more fairly and more justly of the Ireland he has to legis- 
late for. Up Ui the present I have been merely stating the impres- 
sions of three famous travellers — men who travelled with a purpose, 
and who have recorded their impressions. I now come to the facts 
established before the Whately Commission in 1836 : the facts which 
h'd to the esfjiblishment of the Irish poor law system. Needless to 
say the Commissioners, on opening their inquiry, were at once 
brought alongside the question of population. Here, beyond all 
doubt, was the real root of the evil.'’* The population had simply 
trebled since 1778. The increase was abnoimal, and the land did 
not and could not afford the means of subsistence. The results were 
inevitable : farmers competed fiercely for holdings, and rents were 
raised beyond the legit imate value of the land. Labourers jostled each 
other in the market-place, and wages went down to starvation point. 
Everything was wrong. Nothing could, by any possibility, be right. 

AVe cannot (twiy the ( *omniid.^ioners in their report) estimate the number of 
persons In Ireland out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of the year at 
less than 585, (KK), nor t he numbi>r of persons dependent upon them at less than 
1,800,000, making, in the whole, 2,386,000. 


« The danger of tlie nijiid increase in population was foreseen. The Beport of 
Ihe Devon Commission contains tliu following extract from the Report of a Select 
Committee which sat in IS3(). ‘ Such was the state of things,’ the Report says, 'so 
soon as a fall in prices occurred after the peace. A change tlieii began to take place 
in the system of managing lands. The great decline of agricultural produce pre- 
vented many of the middlemen as well as the ocenpiers from paying their rents, and 
An anxiety began to be felt by the proprietors to improve the value of their estates, 
and a general impression was produced in the minds of all persons tliat a panper 
population spread over the country would go on increasing, and the value of land at 
the same time diminishing, till the produce would become insufficient to maintaiQ 
the resident population.’ 

VoL. xxvn.— No. 158. 
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Let anyone ponder this single statement of fact and try to realise 
‘what it actually meant. At the time the Eeport was penned the 
whole population of Scotland did not exceed the number of idle and 
destitute in Ireland. Nor did this destitution cover only seven 
months in the year. 

A great portion of them (the Ueport goes on to say) are insufficiently provided 
at any time with the commonest necessaries of life. Thi'ir habitations are wretched 
hovels ; several of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the bare sod, some- 
times with a blanket, sometimes even without so much to cover them : their food 
commonly consists of dry potatoes, and w'ith thojie they are at times so scantily 
supplied as to be obliged to stint themst'lves to one spare meal in the day. There 
are even instances of persons being driven by hunger to sts'k sustenance in wild 
herbi*. They sometimes get a herring or a little milk, but they ne\er get meat, 
except at Christmas, Kaater, and Shrovetide. 

The position of affairs as regards the labouring class was simply 
deplorable. There were no manufactures outside I'lster, and, even 
there, they existed only to a limited extent. Everybody depended 
upon the land. It was, in many districts, of the poorest quality, and 
at the best, in such parts, it was |X)orly cultivated. With this 
lamentable state of affairs the Commissioners point out 

that in Great Britain the agricultural families constitute little more tlian a fourth, 
while in Ireland they constitute about two-thirds of the whole population : that 
there were in fireat Britain in ls.‘ll agricultural Inhourers, in Ireland 

1,131 ,716, although the culth ated land of Great Britain amounts to aboiit lUjli.'iO/KKl 
acres, and that of Ireland only to about 1 1,n(K),()0(). 

We thus find (they say) that there an* in Ireland about five agricultiinil 
labourers for every two that there are lor the same (juantity of land in Great 
Britain. 

They also add that 

the earnings of the labourers come, on an average of the whole class/ to fnun 
IN. to 2j?. (k/. a week for the year. 

And that 

mendicancy is the sole resource of the aged and impotent of the poorer classes. 
To it crowds are driven for the means of existence. 

The ordinary politician, Le. the man who has given any kind of 
attention to the Irish question, has an idea that it was the famine of 
1846-47 which depleted the land of its people, and that previous to 
this great cahistrophe things went fairly well. They are accustomed 
to look upon the emigration which took place, and especially that from 
1847 to 1851, as the flow from a death-wound. But a study of the 
evidence before the Whately Commission effectually dissipates all 
ideas of this kind. Several thousands of queries were sent out to 
parish priests, Protestant rectors, and gentlemen of influence and 
position throughout the country. These queries covered a very wide- 
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range. They dealt with the questions of population, of poverty, of 
bastardy, illicit distillation, the drink traffic, and many oth^ subjects. 
I refer here only to the replies to the queries on the question of 
]»opnlation. The witnesses say, and the testimony is piucUcally 
universal : — 

It would require fullj oue-tbird of tbc able*bodied population of tho parish to 
l)c withdrawn that steady employment nt iOc/. a day might be secured to the ter 
inainder.- J{ct\ J. Maqvirt^ l\ rti. Leilrhn. 

It would be neeessary that from two-thirds to one-half the actual population 
Nhould be reiuovecl })eforo wages could naturally rise to 10<7.a day,-— Jfr. OmmUy, 
to. Gain a If. 

In order to ralsf* the piict* of labour, it would be necessary to remove nearly one- 
hnlf the lal) 0 urer 8 . Dalif. WaNt. If Stark, ro. Clare, 

It would require perhaps onf-third of the population to bo withdrawn to secure 
the remainder steady work at 10/7. a da\. I'nflrttfefiom co. Meath. 

I thinh that one-half of the lalxuirer^ of the harony must be sent away before 
work at lOd. a day would be found foi the remainder during the year. — Evidence 
from t^t. Limrrhk. 

They think that, though iiO per cent, w’ere removed, it would have little effect 
upon wage*!. Tlie> do not think it would raise them one penny a day. — Evidence 
from Kinrf\ i 'o. 

I think that, if one out of everj four were taken out of the labourers, the rest 
would ha\e a tolerable oinployment Et alt nor from eo. '/[tfroyte. 

Ono-third of the labouring population could bo spared . — Evidence from co.. 
Kerry. 

If nil the lahoun^rs in the ]iarish were to go away, wo (the farmers) could do 
the work ourselves. Ih idmee from ro, Kerry, 

It w’ould be neoesiary to ^\ ithdraw in some case's nine-tenths of the labouring 
pojmlation to enable the rtunaiuiiig tenth to obtain constant employment, even at 
I lie present rate of wages, Ik/, or 10^7, in winter, and 1#. in summer . — Evidence from 

Vubhn. 


These are but samples taken from hundreds of similar answers to- 
the queries circulated by the Commissioners. They prove to the 
hilt that which Irish patriots and modem politicians strenuously deny 
or overlook : viz. the fact that long before the great famine the pres- 
sure of population was the real Irish difficulty. And with this swarm- 
ing of men, what was their social state ? I have given the evidence as 
to the wages i)aid for labour. How, and in what manner, did the 
people live ? Their diet con8i.«?ted of potatoes. Their houses were a 
ftcandal. In 1841 there were 491,278 mud cabins in‘ Ireland with 
but one room or apartment each. A statement like this culled from 
the census returns speaks only in its true sense to those who go- 
under the surface and realise what it really signifies. It means that 
2,500,000 of the population of Ireland lived under these conditions, 
that half a million of families lived in hovels where one room served 
for themselves, their cattle, and poultry — served as kitchen and bed- 
room for the whole. Probably two-thirds of the entire populatioxk 
could neither read nor write. 
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Let me return to the question I have already touched, and ask 
what was the cause of tliis fearful condition of things? In 1778 
Arthur Young — and he, at all events, was a competent observer— de- 
scribed the condition of Ireland as improving. The population then 
was about 3,000,000. Was the change which took place due to the 
Government ? Had it neglected any duty ? Had it hindered any 
development ? I hold most strenuousl}^ and after a diligent study of 
the entire history of this period, that it is not })o.ssiblo to substantiate 
the charges which Irish patriotism brings against the Government. 
Were there restrictions on trade ? Yes, replies the Irish j>atriot, and 
forthwith he sets off at a tangent upon the decay of Irish industries. 

No charge can be more baseless. The navigation laws under 
which Ireland suffered dated from the year 1()G3. The legislation 
prejudicially affecting Irish shipping and cattle took place in 
and 1680, that concerning wool in 1699. These laws cannot be 
justified. They inflicted grievous injury upon Ireland at the time. 
They were instigated by English commercial selfishness, and 
produced lamentable results. Hut they had no more to do with 
the state of Ireland in 1836-46 than they have to do with the state of 
Swaziland to-day. Tlie real fact is that the Enion consummated in 
1800 swept away every vestige of protective duties. It literally 
cleaned the slate of operative and inoperative legislation of this kind, 
and it is not possible to lay the state of Ireland during the period I 
am dealing with at the door of any sucli legislation. Was it duo 
then to had government? The an‘‘Wer is equally explicit. .Judged 
by the standard of to-day it is lamentably true that wisdom lingered. 
But we cannot judge tlie past entirely by the standard of to-day. 
The penal laws had ceased to exist. Emancipation had been carried. 
A system of National Education was on the sttK^ks, and the Poor l^aw 
was springing into existence. Of course there was an alien Church. 
But who will dare say it pecuniarily injured the poor ? 1 apprehend, 

nay, I am certain, the facts were all the other way. The land system 
was odious. But even if land had been rent-free, the labourers for 
whom it was incapable of providing labour could not have i)rofited. 
No — the stem fact must be faced. The state of Ireland was not due 
to anything over which the Government had control. It was due to 
the single fact that the population had increased to such an extent that 
the land was incapable of supjiurting the people. There being no- 
thing but the land to live upon, the inevitable result was starvation, 
destitution, and misery on an appalling scale. And the end came 
quickly enough. I have said the ease with which the potato was 
cultivated was one of the main causes of the increase in the population. 
But the people did not attend even to the potato. No pains were 
taken to change the seed. The tubers were planted in * lazy beds.’ 

* The real gold of Ireland ’ deteriorated in quality year by year until the 
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crash came and all the world stood aghast. It is no part of my purpose 
to describe ‘ The Black Forty-Seven,’ A failure in the potato crop- 
was nothing new in Ireland. In 1800^ 1801^ 1807^ 1809) 1811, 16J6, 
and 1832 there had been partial failures of the crop, followed by much 
suffering. But in 1846-47 the whole crop practically disappeared in 
a week. With it went the chief means of subsistence for the mass 
of the people. And not for the people alone. ‘ With its failure those 
valuable animals, the pigs, were almost extinguished in many dis- 
tricts, which was also to a great extent the case with the poultry,*^ 
I have now reached the great turning-point in modem Irish histoiyt 
It was a fearful time — such a time as, thank God, only comes once 
in the life of a nation. The (’ensub Report for 1851 — and it is a 
calm official document — says, after recording the deaths : — 

Bui no pen lias «‘Corded tho nuinljers of tlio foilorn and starvinfSf who perished 
hy llio A\nyside or in the diU'hes, or of tho mournful frroups, frometimes of whole 
families, wlut lay down and dic'd, one after anotlier, upon the floor of their cabin, 
and 80 remainisl uncoilined mid unbuiied till chance unveiled tho appalling scene. 

Iso such amount of siineiintr ami misery ha*, been chronicled in Irish history 
since the day" of Rdward Bruce : and Aet, throui*!! all, the forbearance of the Irish 
lieasuntrv, and the calm aiibmip«iiou with which they boro the deadliest ills that 
ran fall on man, can »icmcel> he laialleled in the annals of any people. 

The blood of the martyrs has been said to be the seed of the 
Church* And out of this great calamity, this great providential 
\isitation, which man and government were alike incapable of prevent- 
ing, came a new birth and a new life. From this date forward^ 
Ireland really began the race of national life. Emigration, which 
had been for a considerable time silently but steadily going forward, 
especially from Ulster, commenced to flow with the velocity of a 
great river. Something like a stampede took place. Even the very 
anxiety to leave a country so plainly doomed, as people thought, 
produced untold misery. The emigrants frequently set sail in 
coffin ships, and died by the thousand. They sought escape from 
the avenging angel at home, and sailed, not to New York or Boston, 
but into the Great Silence where, at least, their earthly troubles 
ceased. The stampede which went on and on, the current gathering 
strength every year, has not ceased even now# More than three 
millions of the population of Ireland have cleared her shores since 
that time. They have, we are told, carried bitter memories with 
them. They have founded ‘ New Irelands ’ in every clime — Irelands 
pledged to avenge the wrongs of the old country. I do not write in 
the hope that I can ‘ raze these written troubles from the brain.’ I 
do not even wonder at the feeling. But I respectfully plead that all 
this has not been loss. On the contrary, I hold that the great tribula- 
tion through which the country passed, and for which England was 

’ Censiis Beporl for ISul. 
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in no way responsible, has quickened a new and a better life. If 
tbe potato bad not failed in ’46, if the emigration had not taken place, 
and if tbe population bad gone on increasing as it did up to that year, 
there would now be fifteen millions of people in Ireland ! Surely no 
Irish Nationalist can contemplate these figures with equanimity. The 
famine was, no doubt, one of the greatest and most terrible visitar 
tions to which any country was ever subject. But it forced the 
people to look elsewhere. Life was not possible for them in Ireland. 
Gradually they realised this. A great uprising took place. In large 
numbers they exchanged starvation for plenty. They have helped 
to build up more than one new State. And, benefiting themselves, 
they have blessed and benefited those they left behind. Before the 
famine period the average annual income ])er household in Ireland 
was under fifty pounds. It is now over, considerably over, eighty 
pounds per family. Thi'^ is due almost entirely to emigration. No 
doubt new industries have been developed in Ulster. But, as 
regards the other portions of the country, agriculture is still the 
chief reliance of the people. More than 200,000 fanners have 
gone since 1846. They left their acres behind them, and thehc 
have gone to enrich their neighbours honi they left behind. In 
abort, they added, by leaving, 20^. to the annual income of each 
family belonging to the farming class in JreLind. By going, they 
lessened the fierce competition for land, a competition which raised 
its price, and was the main factor in the land troubles uhich brought 
about the Land Acts. Their removal steadn d the labour market. As 
the years rolled on, men no longer stood idle in the market-place. 
The wages of the labourer went up from an average of 4d. to what 
it is now, an average of 2s. per day. In fact, the people got elbow 
room and were able to breathe freely. 

I now come to deal with vthat I venture to call a New Ireland. 
The sketch I have given of the pre-famine period is, in all conscience, 
sad enough. I have tried to show what was the main, if not the 
only, cause of the fearful condition of affairs which then existed. 
I now come to a happier time, a time of great awakening on the 
part of the people of Great Britain, a time of real and remarkable 
progress for the people of Ireland. And, in dealing with this period, 
I must ask my readers to get from under the influence at once of 
the political potheen with which Mr. William O’Brien is accustomed 
to drench his English audiences, and the oratorical chloroform by 
which Mr. Parnell is accustomed to drug them to sleep. Let us get 
at the actual &cts« During this period it is true we have had two 
attempts at armed rebellion. Both attempts were perfectly honest. 
Both were complete fiascos. Both collapsed before a handfhl of 
Irish policemen* But whilst this is true, the record of Great Britain 
during this period is one of which no country need be ashamed. In 
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1837 the Poor Law was established — ^probably one of the most 
perfect systems of relief existing in any country. No such system 
is ever likely to be popular anywhere. It is not meant to be so. 
But it has sheltered the homeless poor. It has stood the strain of 
hard times. It has enormously reduced the professional mendicancy 
of the past.** About the same time a system of National Education 
was founded. The school has gone into every parish, and the 
education has practically been free ; of course the religious difficulty 
has cropped up — it would have been strange if it had not done so. 
But, everything considered, the national system of education has 
worked without serious friction and has reduced illiteracy by at least 
30 per cent. If the people of Ireland are not now able at least to 
read and write, it is not the fault of the State. The charge on 
the i^rent, as I have said, is practically nil. Over a great portion 
of the country denominationalism as regards primary education holds 
sway, and if children are not educated it is because their labour is 
deemed more valuable to their parents than education is to them- 
selves. As regards univerdity education, the way has also been made 
clear. The University of Dublin has been opened to all religions 
denominations, the Queen’s Colleges have been established, and the 
Koyal University founded and endowed. At this point grievances 
may still remain, but they are grievances fully recognised by both 
parties in the State, and which only wait a favourable opportunity 
for settlement. A Church which, whatever its claims, was an 
anomaly, has-been disestabb’shed and disendowed, and every sem- 
blance of religious asceudency and [^inequality obliterated — so far 
as this can be done by law. The freedom of the vpter, from the 
power of the landlord at least — I am not so sure of the priest — has 
been secured by the ballot, and a land code, such as no nation in the 
world has ever passed for the protection of a class, now shields the 
ordinary occupier of land and even enables him to become on easy 
terms the owner of the land he tills.^ The social progress of the people 
has been as marked. In education the results have been highly satis- 
factory. In 1841, 28 per cent, of the population (young children 
excepted) could read and write. In 1851, 33 per cent, were able to 
do so. In 1861, 41 per cent., in 1871, 49 per cent., and in.1881,59 
per cent. In 1837 there were 1,384 National schools. In 1885 the 
number had risen to 7,936 — ^the grant rising from 50,0002. to 
814,0002. 

* In the debate un the Special Commission Report, Mr. Henry Fowler quoted 
from some work to show that there were a lai^cr nomber iu the Irish workhouses 
during tlie bad times of 187i)-SO tlian during the famine period. Mr. Fowler strangely 
overlooked the fact that the relief works in 1846-8, upon whioii millions sterling were 
spent, kept the people vmt of tlie workhouse then. 

’ ■ A certain class of leaseholder is still most unjustly and ungenerously ezdnded 
from the bcnctits of the Land Act of 1881. 
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In house accommodation much yet remains to be done. In 
Dublin and Limerick especially the dwellings of the poor are still aa 
odious as when Mr. Inglis described them. This is chiefly due to 
the tenement system which prevails in these cities. Great blocks, 
formerly the dwelling-houses of a different and well-to-do class, have 
been taken possession of by artisans and labourers. In a single house 
a dozen families may frequently be found. Sanitary science is un- 
known, and nothing can well be worse than life under such conditions. 
But, speaking generally, the improvement, even in house accommoda- 
tion, is enormous. In 1841, there were well-nigh half-a-million of 
mud cabins in Ireland. To-day the number is under 50,000, and 
these are largely to be found in that dark western area which I 
recently described in the pages of this Keview.‘^' In the clothing of 
the peasantry the change is also very marked. If Mr. Inglis were to 
revisit the countiy now, nothing would strike him more than this. 
I have seen the peasantry of Gweedore on a Sunday after Mass. 
Scarcely a man or woman in the whole congregation at Derry beg 
but was comfortably and warmly clad. It is the same throughout 
the whole country. The standard of living has risen — probably a 
little too rapidly. These very peasants drink tea at 3s. 6(Z. per 
pound, and reject with scorn tea at 2s., which our best and most 
highly skilled mechanics are glad to use. They no longer rely upon 
Indian meal. The baker’s cart goes everywhere, and Californian 
flour is used even in the most backward parts. I am not describing 
what I have read, but what I have investigated sind seen with my 
own eyes. In the matte r of drink, too, things have immensely 
improved — at least in some respects. It is still lamentably true that 
the cities, towns, and villages of the South and West are packed fiilL 
of public-houses. It was so when the Whately Commission reported 
in 1836. They called attention to the fact, and witness after witness 
lamented it. Drunkenness abounded then. Men drank to forget 
their sorrow — to drown their misery. They drink still ; but by ex- 
ertions on every side, spasmodic and intermittent indeed, but still 
sincere and partially effective, the evil has been to some extent 
stayed. Father Mathew began the work, and effected in a year or 
two more than statesmen, politicians, and philanthropists have been 
able to do since. Illicit distillation, everywhere pre\'alent fifty years 
ago, has ceased to exist, save and except in one or two counties in 
the north-west, notably in Donegal and Sligo. The Sunday closing 
of public-houses has also done much. But under this head it is still 
lamentably true that in a country essentially poor and limited in ita 
resources the annual drink bill actually exceeds the annual rent paid 
for land. Trade has also developed to a wonderful extent. This is 
more true of north-east Ulster than of any other part of the country. 

* The Actual and the Puliticiil Ireland,’ Kinetrcnth Onlvry^ Jan. 1890. 
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Nothing indeed is more remarkable than the rise and progress of 
these northern towns. Fifty years ago Bel&st was a town of 50,000- 
inhabitants. To-day it is a city with 250,000 industrious citizens. 
It is the third port in the United Kingdom. Long the seat and 
centre of the linen trade, it has deased to rely upon this special in- 
dustry. Its ship-yards vie with those of the Clyde and the Mersey. 
Its factories of various kinds, its foundries, its docks remind the 
visitor of Glasgow or Liverpool. In a much smaller way the same 
thing is true of the city of Londonderry, and of such towns as Bally- 
mena, Portadown, Lurgan, Coleraine, and Lisburn. It is the lack of 
this industrial spirit which constitutes the great difference between- 
North and South. In the South and West the pressure is almost 
entirely upon the land. Out of the soil life has to be dragged in 
8om(‘ way. In the North the pressure upon the land is not so severe. In 
my own constituency — which has not a single town of 1 ,000 inhabitants 
— there is scarcely a village without a factory of some kind. Here, 
I rejieat, lies the essential difference between the two Irelands. In 
the North “ the clamorous iron flail ” is everywhere heard — “ the play 
of the hammer on the rivet ** is the music of the early morning. 
There is hardly such a thing to be heard south of the Boyne. Why 
is it so ? Efforts have been made over and over again. Enterprises 
such as the woollen mills at Blarney, Lucan, and Athlone, have 
succeeded. But they constitute a mere drop in the ocean. Venture 
after venture has failed. The monuments of ruined industrial en- 
teq)rises stud the whole country south of Dublin. Nothing but 
distilleries and breweries seems to have a chance. There must be 
some reason for this. It is not to be found in the law. Neither is it 
to be found in the administration of the law. Belfast and London- 
jfcTTy are, and have been, subject to the same laws as Dublin and 
Cork. It is not that the soil of the South is poor. It is richer far 
than the soil of the North. The real explanation, in my opinion, is 
to be found in n hard statistical fact. In these north-eastern counties 
wliere commerce flourishes the police are as ten to every 10,000 
of the population. Over a large southern area they are as thirty- 
seven to every 10,000 of the people. This key in my opinion unlocks 
the mystery. The unrest, the turbulence, the turmoil, the lack of 
the law-abiding spirit has frightened capital away, has engendered 
an idle, listless, thriftless mode of life all over this southern area. 
But although the absence of industrial enterprise is to be regretted, 
still the improvement even outside Ulster has been steady. Bailway 
companies, banks, public companies of every kind tell the same stozy 
of progress, and during the last three years especially it has been 
most marked. The land difficulty also grows less clamant. Much has 
been done, and more, I am glad to say, is about to be done. Eveir 
Mr. William O’Brien, and he is the man likely to admit least, has been 
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forced to put on record that * it ’ (the agitation) ‘ has succeeded in 
giving to the Irish people personal indejMndence and legal seouiity for 
their property.* * ^ This, of course, is what Parliament (not the agitation) 
has done. The agitation, 1 am afraid, has done something very dif- 
ferent. But the change from the olden time is something to be 
thankful for. 

In the four years 1849-52 there were 58,423 families evicted 
in Ireland. 1 take these figures from the Keport of the Special Com- 
mission. In the three years 1882-84 there were 6,887, whereas in 
the three years 1886-88 the numbers were only 3,951. Indeed, 
Mr. 0*£rien, in an effort to vindicate the Land League from the 
aspersions of the Commission, affirms that botli *a Liberal and a 
Tory Parliament have passed Land Acts which have impoverished 
Irish landlords far beyond the figure to which the Land League first 
proposed to cut down their murderous exactions.* ‘‘ This shows how 
far we have travelled in doing justice. Indeed, and apart from that 
Western area which still awaits the attention of Parliament, the 
country is a new country. I do not say all is what it ought to be. 
Farfirom it. The life of the Irish peasant who tills a few acres of in- 
different land, and who depends for his living upon this toil, will always 
be a hard one. He can never know much of the comforts of life. 
His struggle with a poor soil, indifferent seasons, low prices, and un- 
scientific husbandry, must always be severe. But somehow tlie back 
is fitted to the burden, and at least his lojid has been lightened. The 
politician talks of Coercion Acts. Yes — but who have been coerced ? 
Only the other day Mr. Parnell practically justified the Crimes Act of 
1 882, and declared that Ix>rd St)encer had to grapple with * appalling 
crime and with secret consjiiracy which burrowed under Dublin Castle 
itself.* This has been true of all suc*h measures. The Westmeath 
Act — probably the most drastic of the entire Coercion code — had to 
deal with the crimes of Bibbonism. The Act of 1887 had to deal 
with a far subtler form of disorder. It had to meet and make an end 
of a network of intimidation spread over three })rovince8, under which 
the freedom of the individual had ceased to exist. Happily things 
Are not what they were, even a few years ago. Agrarian crime stands 
at a lower point than it has done for ten years. Boycotting has afanost 
ceased its cruel contest with liberty. Commerce has felt the breath 
of security and goes steadily forward. Apart from certain well-defined 
areas, the country is profoundly quiet, and it is prosperous to an extent 
unknown in past years. It is at such a time, and against the 
passionate protest of at least a million and a half of the Irish people, 
that a proposal is made which must arrest this progress, which must 
•create turmoil and mayhap worse, which must inevitably rob Ireland 
of much of that which has been the source of whatever prosperity 

*' The Speaker, 22 Feb. » JM. 

'* Speech in Houfto of CummonM, Dcbnlc on Addrcm, 1890. 
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she has enjoyed. What Ireland really needs is not a change of con- 
stitution. By all means let grievances be redressed. But Ireland 
requires above everything else the introduction of industrial enterprise 
that will take the pressure of life off the soil in the South and West. 
This can never be secured without the resolute enforcement of the 
law. Let this law be just, let it be supreme, let it be impartially 
administered, and in spite of Leagues and Leaguers Ireland will 
continue to go fonvard as she undoubtedly is doing at the present 
time. 

T. W. Russell. 
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PRIA^CE BISMARCK. 


The resignation of Prince Bismarck terminates the active political 
life of one of the greatest men that ever directed affairs of state. 
He has often been called the German Kichelien, and the expres- 
sion is not unhappy. The minister of I^ewis the Thirteenth crushed 
most of the obstacles which hindered the development of French 
power. lie had not, however, completely finished his task when death 
overtook him. ^Mazarin took up the tale, and by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees established the supremacy of France in Europe on so firm 
abasia that, in spite of some appalling disast ers, it lasted for more than 
two hundred years. The work of Bismarck is not likely to be less 
enduring. As he himself long ago exjjressed it , if Germany were only 
once fairly in the saddle, she would soon learn to ride. Of the four 
great men who established the new German Empire, he was the last 
to remain in laborious service. Field-Marshal Koou, the famous 
minister of war — a man not less remarkable for purity and nobility 
of character than for administrative genius — was the first of them to 
pass from the scene. The Emperor William was the next to follow. 
Advancing years and the exigencies of the public service forced Field- 
Marshal Moltke to retire from an office in which he vron a fore- 
most place among the greatest soldiers of history. Prince Bismarck 
was the youngest of the group, and its most striking member. 
Without his indomitable courage, his strength of will, his direct- 
ness of mind, his profound knowledge of men, it would have been 
impossible for the king to accomplish the military reforms which 
were absolutely necessary for the security of the country and the 
efficiency of the army. Moreover, it is at least doubtful whether 
the results of the Prussian victories in 1866 would have been so 
far-reaching if, after the Austrian j^ower had been shattered at 
Koniggratz, the Prussian State had not been guided by a man of 
such diplomatic skill, sound common -sense, accurate historical know- 
ledge, and power of ganging the forces of European life. 

Otto Edward l^opold von Bismarck comes of good old Branden- 
bnig stock. His family have been settled in the Mark since the 
fourteenth century. In the year 1345 the Markgraf Lewis the Elder 
conferred the castle ^ Burgstall on the Bismarck of that day, and 
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his descendants lived there for many generations. They exchanged 
this property with John George, the seventh Elector of Branden- 
burg, in 1562 for the estate of Schonhausen, where on the Ist of 
April, 1815, the man was bom who was destined to make their 
ancient name illustrious for ever. The Bismarcks belonged to that 
sturdy race of Prussian squires who possess all the strength of 
the English Puritan without his peculiar narrowness, and who are 
remarkable for high character, firm principles, straightforward and 
candid minds, and, above all, uncompromising loyalty and proud 
submission to the House of Hohenzollern. When young Otto von 
Bismarck was six years old, he was sent to school at Berlin. After 
l>assing his Abiturienien-Examen he went to the university and 
threw himself heartily into student life. He did not, however, 
neglect the cultivation of his mind. From his boyhood he was 
devoted to the study of geography, and often tells his friends of 
the strange impression which the map of Germany used to make on 
him ; as he looked at the thirty-nine states into which his country 
was divided, be could not help thinking what a great work it would 
be to bind them together without destroying their several character- 
istic traditions. The study of history was pursued with eagerness. 
There was not a country in Europe with whose rise, development, 
and peculiar institutions he did not make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted when still a very young man. He insists continually on 
his great obligations to Banke for his intellectual development, 
loses no opportunity of praising the political sagacity of that his- 
torian, and gives as an instance of it the famous memorandum 
on the Eastern Question which lianke wrote for Frederick William 
the Fourth. His knowledge of English literature is very great, 
and although he speaks it with a slight accent and a somewhat 
old-fashioned pronunciation, his mastery of our language is com- 
plete. Not only is he perfectly acquainted with the chief works 
of our great poets, he is almost equally at liome in obscure and for- 
gotten works of second-rate writers. He has been known to quote in 
English on the spur of the moment some twenty lines of Lalla Bookh, 
and an English statesmcan is fond of telling that when he was in 
Berlin some few years ago the great Chancellor expressed his regret 
that the pressure of official business had made it impossible for him 
to make himself as well acquainted as he should like to be with the 
works of living English poets. 

When the golden days of university life came to an end, he entered 
the Civil Service, and worked for a couple of years at Berlin, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and Potsdam. In 1838 he performed his obligatory 
military service, and when that was over undertook the manage- 
ment of the estate of Kniephof in Pomerania, which his father gave 
him. 

He became known to the country as an excellent landlord, who 
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took great and intelligent interest in all agricultural pursuits. He 
was a passionate sportsman and a splendid horseman. He could use 
the pistol with such skill as to be able to decapitate ducks as they 
swam in the pond at Kniephof. He has remained all his life a 
first-rate shot. A story is told that when he was Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg he went out bear-hunting one day with six other gentle- 
men. Bismarck killed the first bear that appeared. Soon another 
came from the bushes and trotted towards the party, one of whom fired 
and missed ; the bear made for Bismarck, who waited till the animal 
came quite close, then took steady aim and stretched him at his feet. 
Another bear then broke cover ; one of the gentlemen fired twice 
without effect, then Bismarck fired and killed the animal when it 
was just about to attack the gentleman who had discharged his gun. 
On another occasion, besides stags and roedeer, he shot five elks, 
one of which measured 6ft. Sin. to his wither'^. His feats of horse- 
manship were not le&s remarkable, although he got several severe 
falls, one of them of a veiy serious character. His powers of endur- 
ance in the saddle were exceptionally great. At the battle of Konig- 
griitz he was on his horse for more than twelve hour^, and the day 
after Sedan he was riding from six o’clock in the morning till mid- 
night. 

The year 1847 marks a turning-point in the life of Bismarck. 
His political career began. On the 3rd of February Frederick William 
the Fourth called together a United Diet, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Pro\ incial Councils established by King Frederick 
William the Third. Bismarck became a memb(*r of this Assembly, 
and delivered his maiden speech on the 17th of Hay. It is worthy 
of notice that hi'* first appearance as an orator Dias for the purpose 
of attacking one of those popular superstitions everywhere common. 
It used to be industriously circulated in (irermany, and thought- 
lessly accepted as true by many, that the moti\e power of the 
patriotic movement of 1813 was a desire for parliamentary institu- 
tions. Bismarck, wlio had lived in the country and was well ac- 
quainted with people of all classes, had often beard melancholy tales 
of suffering endured when the French were in the country. Among 
his own friends and acquaintances there were many who had to 
straggle with actual poverty in those years. I have my^^elf known 
two gentlemen, bearers of great Prussian names, one of them still 
alive, who can remember when eveiy head of cattle was driven from 
their fathers’ park, when there was no horse of any description 
left in the stable to do the most necessary work on the home 
fimn, and when their families were able to afford no better light 
than that of tallow candles. Four-fifths of the estates of the country 
w^e unable to ^meet their rates and taxes. When the French 
attoiy passed through on its way to Moscow, it had not only to- 
be supplied with food daring its march, but each soldier had to be 
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provided with twenty-one days’ rations as it crossed the Russian 
frontier. In the province of East Prussia almost every vehicle was 
sequestrated, and in that province and Lithuania 71,161 horses were 
seized for the army. The story of the French occupation in Prussia 
may be read in the pages of Duncker and Droysen, and Bismarck 
was perfectly justified in contending that hatred of the foreigner, and 
not any desire to establish a Parliament at Berlin, was the mainspring 
of that famous movement, which was the first step towards the unity 
of Germany. 

Bismarck made the first of his real weighty speeches dn the 
22nd of March, 1849, against the {)roposal to grant an amnesty 
to those who had taken part in the rebellion of the previous year. 
He protested against any parley with treason, insisted that to 
amnesty law-breakers was sure to weaken respect for law in the minds 
of the i»eople, and sneered at the weak sentimentality which wept 
over the punishment of fanatical rebels, as if they were sufifering in 
a sacred cause. His next important public utterance was on the 
loth of April following, when he conclusive!}' showed the unpractical 
character of the constitution elaborated at Frankfort by persons 
who he truly said had learned nothing since the publication of 
Rousseau’s Contrat SocUiL In this speech, which is full of prophetic 
wisdom, he showed how ruinous it would be for the Prussian 
Monarchy to have anything to do with the Frankfort Constitution, 
with its suspensive \et(», its widely extended suffrage, and the 
ludicrously inadequate representation it accorded to Prussia. His 
next speech of weight was a defence of the Manteufifel Government 
for the Convention of Olmutz. The Elector of Hesse had appointed 
Hassenpflug as minister, and overthrew the constitution. The 
Government of the King of Prussia committed itself to maintain 
the rights of the people. The restored Diet at Frankfort, under 
the influence of Austria, took the side of the Elector. A large 
Austrian army was concentrated in Bohemia, and placed under the 
command of Radetzky. Prussian troops stood in the presence of 
Austrians and Bavarians in Hesse. Shots had been exchanged, and 
war seemed inevitable. The relations between the Government of 
Berlin and the Court of St. Petersburg were at that moment strained 
to the utmost, owing to differences of opinion on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. No one could trust Louis Napoleon, who would 
probably have profited by the war to seize Prussian territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine, where the population at that time were still 
in sympathy with France, as we know on the undoubted authority 
of recently published letters of Field-lMarshal Roon. All of a sudden 
Count Brandenburg, the Prime Minister of Ih-ussia, was sent to War- 
saw to see the Emperor Nicholas. The Czar convinced him of the 
necessity of yielding to the demands of Austria as regards the Hessian 
question, and of leaving the Elbe Duchies to Denmark. He came 
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back to Berlin and urged this policy on the King. His advice was 
followed, and on the 29th of November, 1850, a convention was 
signed at Olmiitz, in which Prussia gave way to Austria and Russia 
on every point of importance. 

There was the greatest possible indignation in Prussia, and it re- 
quired no small amount of courage to defend this policy. Bismarck, 
however, stepped into the breach and delivered a most powerful 
oration, in which he insisted on the great responsibility men in- 
curred who drove a country lightly into war. He asked those who 
criticised the Government whether, after the sacrifices the nation 
would have to make if a warlike policy had been ad(>]}ted, they 
really expected the people would be content when, in return for 
these sacrifices, they were told that Bayrhofer was minister in Hesse, 
and that Hassenpfiug had been sent about his business. Alluding to 
the cry which had been got up that the honour of Prussia was 
tarnished, he remarked, ‘ Prussian honour, according to my conviction, 
does not consist in Prussia playing tlie part (»f Don Quixote in 
Germany to please the ofieiided vanity of parliamentary celebrities. 
Prussian honour consists in keeping clear of all connection with 
revolution and the forces of anarchy,’ Shortly after this speech 
Frederick William the Fourth appointed him Prussian representative 
to the Diet of Frankfort. The action of Bismarck in his new 
capacity is told most fully in the publication of Poschinger, whicli 
contains the confidential reports and State pajxT.s which he wrote 
for his Government. He devoted himself entirely to counteract the 
policy of Austria, but what is of more interest to this country is the 
attitude he took up regarding the Crimean war. In the year 1854 
the Emperor Nioliolas was at the height of his power. He had put 
down the revolution in Austria, and order reigned in Poland. The 
Ottoman Porte had, however, incurred his displeasure for having 
given Polish and Hungarian refugees positions in the Turkish army. 
He made up his mind that the time had come to put an end to 
the government of the Sultan in Europe, and the Crimean war broke 
out. From the very beginning the Eastern question had excited 
the keenest interest in Berlin. Those who desired German unity, 
who mourned over Olmiitz and the loss of Schleswig-Holstein, saw 
with delight any symptom of Russian humiliation. They imagined 
a golden opportunity was offered to Prussia to put herself at the head 
of Germany. A group of distinguished men, like Count Goltz and 
Count Pourtales and the Privy Councillors Bethmann-Hollweg and 
Mathis, urged strongly an alliance with the Western Powers, and 
their organ in the press, the Preuftsische WochenUatt^ published veiy 
able articles in this sense. On the other hand, the Prime Minister, 
Manteufifel, held different views, and so did General Coimt Dobna, 
Count Alvensleben-Erxleben, and others who were special favourites 
with the King, ^e latter were Russian sympathisers pure and 
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simple, fall of enthnsiasm for tbe sovereign who had done so mnch 
to crash the revolution of 184^ 

In this state of affairs Bismarck thought himself josUded in 
offering his opinion. He wrote several letters on the general position 
of Prassia, which will be found in Poschinger’s work, and which ex- 
plain much of his subsequent policy. In the first place he expressed 
entire concurrence with those who desired to avoid a war with Russia. 
He pointed out that the Western Powers ran no real danger. The 
contrary would be the case with Prussia. If she joined France and 
England slie would have to bear the whole brunt of the war, and 
had nothing to gain in the not improbable event of military sticcess. 
He insisted that his country had little to fear from the progress 
of Russia in the East. Her real enemy was Austria. If they decided in 
Berlin to join in the war, the interests of the nation dictated that they 
should take the side against Austria so as to force that Power to 
give the Hohenzollem monarchy elbow-room in German affairs. 
Bismarck himself was strongly in favour of neutrality, and this advice 
prevailed with the King. 

These letters from PVankfort show that Bismarck was always a 
firm advocate of the policy of a good uiider'^tanding with Russia. 
Although he has many English friends, and in one of these letters 
frankly says that after his own land there is no country to which he 
is so attached as England, yet he has always had a profound mis- 
trust of the policy of an English alliance. He has never forgotten, 
and constantly alludes to, the conduct of England in deserting 
Frederick the Great, His confidence has not been strengthened 
by his observations of English policy in his own time. This idea of 
holding to the Russian alliance found expression some years later, 
after he became Prime Minister. When the Crimean war broke out 
the Poles in Ijondon and Paris began to show great signs of activity. 
Some of them, followers of General Mieroslawski, hoped for a democratic 
republic and the destruction of Western culture. IMore moderate men 
gathered round Prince Adam Czartoryski, the patriarch of the Polish 
exiles, who was a candidate for the throne should Poland become an 
independent kingdom. Nothing of importance, however, took place 
during tbe war. When it was over the French Emperor turned his 
attention to the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, which task 
occupied him from the campaign of Solferino in 1859 till the 
cession of Venice to him by Austria in 1866. For this purpose 
it was clear that Russia must not be offended, and the notion of 
restoring Poland by force of arms was out of the question. He main- 
tained, however, his interest in the country, and when he met the 
Emperor Alexander in Southern Germany in 1857, he urged that 
Russia should make Poland every possible concession consistent with 
her own interests. Alexander was prepared to do anything that was for 
the benefit of his subjects ; and his chancellor was ready to make 
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great sacrifices for the French alliance, through ^rhich he hoped 
to get back for his country the foremost position in Europe, 
and ultimately to tear up the treaty which prevented Russian 
ships of war from cruising in the waters of the Black Sea. Tlie 
Groveminent of St. Petersburg set to work to introduce some reforms, 
but it made the capital mistake of supposing that improvement in 
administration was what the Poles w'anted. There W'ere at that 
time two parties formed in Poland, known by the name of the White 
and the Red. The first party was mainly composed of the great 
aristocracy, who desired a separate administrative system, the resto- 
ration of the constitution of 1815, and a national army. By this 
means they hoped to obtain gradually complete independence. The 
Red party were impatient at delay, and were anxious for an im- 
mediate appeal to arms. In January 1803 numbers of young men 
began to assemble in a wood a few mile^ from Warsaw, and >imilar 
bands were formed near Lublin, Plock, and other towns. On the 
night of the 23rd ^onle small Russian garrisons were siirjwiscd, 
and about a hundred soldiers murdered in their beds or burned in the 
barracks. The country rose in revolution. Prince (Jortschakoff 
was iinmovecf, for he believed, like all the world in St. Peters- 
burg, that the rebellion would soon be cTU>hed. In that case 
the Marquis Wielopolski, who was governing Poland, would be- 
come all powerful. This nohletnan, undoubtedly the great <*st in- 
tellect Poland could boast of, desired a good understanding betwetui 
his own country and Ru>sia, with a view to counteract (rerman influ- 
ence, which he positively hated, Il^e and his friends, wlu» possessed 
great influence over the Grand Duke Gonst ant ine, desired that Poland 
should become an indej)endent kingdom under Russian jirotcclicm, 
strong enough to absorb Servia, Croatia, and perhaps all the Slav 
countries in the Austrian Einjiire, and thereby help Russia-to plant 
her standard on the dome of the Aya Sofia. 

In Vienna, Berlin, and London there was considerable anxiety as 
to the farther development of things. At that moinf nt Russia and 
France were opposed to England on the question of the Daniibian 
Principalities, and it became known that the French Emperor, in 
spite of the sympathies of his country, looked coldly on the 
Polish insurrection. The conclusion Bismarck arrived at was that 
the Russian Chancellor, the Emperor of the French, and the Governor 
of Poland thoroughly understoml each other, and that they all 
agreed that a new Poland, in friendly alliance with Russia, would 
serve as a basis for an attack on \'ienna and on the Ottoman 
Empire. The Emperor of the French could then settle the Italian 
question, and perhaps obtain for France the annexation of Belgium 
and of the left bank of the Rhine. 

In England the government, who had some inkling of the objects 
of Prance, encouraged popular sympathy with the Polish intur* 
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reotion; and the Cabinet of Vienna, notwithstanding its fear for 
Galicia, viewed it with satisfaction because it crossed the plans 
of Prince Gortschakoff. Bismarck was equally determined to use 
the rebellion for the purpose of breaking down the Eusso-French 
alliance, and he set about doing so with characteristic courage, 
originality and genius. 

* On various grounds connected with external German politics the 
relations between Prussia and Austria were becoming daily more 
strained. England, for some perfectly unintelligible reason,^ took 
the side of Austria, and was continually urging the Cabinet of Berlin 
to adopt a more friendly attitude towards the Government of 
Vienna. This advice was always met by Bismarck with a request 
that the ministers of Francis Joseph should be told to be more civil 
to Prussia. 

More important for Prussia than the advice of England was the 
change of F'rench policy in the autumn of 18G2. The Cabinet of 
Turin held fast to the idea that Rome must be the capital of Italy. 
But they announced that the city must be won by peaceable means, 
and therefore, while proclaiming the doctrine of Roma Capitale, did 
not hesitate to disperse the freebooters of Garibaldi at Aspromonte. 
Soon after this Napoleon the Third, who always hoped he would be 
able to force both the Pope and Italy to accept his solution of the 
Italian question, determined to show his displeasure to the Court of 
Turin by making a change in his diplomatic service. lie therefore 
sent to Rome and Turin as his representatives men of what were 
called Ultramontane views. Thouvenel, who was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was dismissed, and his place given to Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
old friend of Austria and the Pope. It became therefore vital for 
Prussia to keep on good terms with the government of the Czar. 

It would be difficult to decide which would most inconvenience 
the Prussian monarchy — a victory of the Revolutionary party, such 
as Mieroslawski, Mazzini, and Garibaldi desired, or the establish- 
ment of a Polish state under the protectorate of Russia and 
France, which was the plan of Wielopolski and Prince Gortschakoff. 
The Radical party had already proclaimed their desire to incor- 
porate into the future Polish Republic, West Prussia, Posen, and 
Pomerania up to the Oder. The other party, indeed, were moderate 
in language, but if they got the upper hand it was plain that Wielo- 
polski would be driven forward by the force of circumstances and his 
own inclinations. Moreover, Prince Gortschakoff was the last man to 
stop him in his career. The moment, therefore, the news of the 
Polish insurrection reached Berlin it was determined to deal directly 
with the Emperor Alexander, and for this purpose General von Alvens- 
leben was sent to St. Petersburg to ask in the name of the King of 
Prussia for an explanation of the situation and to consult as to the best 
means of putting down the rebellion. Considering the general 
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position of European politics at the moment this mission of Alvens- 
leben was a very bold step. Everybody sympathised with the Poles. 
Liberals, Clericals, Eepublicans, Conservatives worked together in 
their interest. They were backed by the public opinion of Europe, 
and had staunch friends in all the most important Governments. 
This circumstance, however, secured a welcome for the Prussian general 
at St. Petersburg. A convention was signed by which the two Powers 
agreed to render each other mutual assistance. Gortschakoff was 
hostile to the arrangement, and although it was agreed to keep the 
transaction secret, he made it known the very next day to the Due de 
Montebello, the French Ambassador, and that diplomatist showed his 
respect for the Russian Chancellor by at once telling Herr von Redem, 
the Prussian minister, from whom he heard the news. Bismarck 
had no objection that all the world should know what had taken place, 
and on the 11th of February he had an interview with Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, and told him about it. Sir Andrew asked if the troops 
on each side would cross the frontier. Bismarck replied in the 
affirmative, and remarked that Prussia would not tolerate an in- 
dependent Poland. ‘But what,’ said Sir Andrew, ‘if the Russians 
should be driven out?’ ‘In that case,' said Bismarck, ‘we shall 
occupy the kingdom ourselves.’ ‘ Europe will never tolerate that,’ 
remarked Sir Andrew, and repeated this phrase several times. ‘ What 
do you mean by Europe ? ’ said Bismarck. ‘ The different great nations,’ 
replied the British Ambassador. ‘ Are you then all agreed ? ’ said 
Bismarck. This question was somewhat difficult to answer, and Sir 
Andrew stammered something about France not allowing Polish op- 
pression. ‘ Well, as for us,’ said Bismarck, ‘ the suppression of the 
revolution is a question of life and death.’ He held the same language 
to the French minister, who, however, replied he knew nothing as to 
the designs of his Government. 

Napoleon the Third was an enemy of the Red party. He would 
have been delighted to support Wielopolski, and therefore the 
Prussian Convention was most unpleasant to him. At the same 
time the whole Clerical party in France as well as the Republicans 
were equally enthusiastic about Poland. It became, therefore, a 
matter of importance to pretend at least to do something for Poland, 
and the French Government hit on the thought of turning their 
attention not to Russia but to Prussia. Drouyn de Lhuys was 
just the man for such a policy. 

The Prussian Ambassador was first informed that it would have 
been well if Prussia would remain neutral in the Polish question. 
A few days later it was announced that the convention had made the 
Polish question a European one, and at last it was intimated that 
nothing would satisfy France but the resignation of Bismarck. The 
Cabinet of Vienna was asked to join in a Note to that effect, and it 
was hoped it woul(} assent, considering the hostility to Prussia. In 
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London there was a general sympathy for the Poles, and Lord John 
Bussell had, unfortunately, made use of some expressions against the 
Busso-Prussian Convention. It was hoped, therefore, England would 
also join. Lord John, however, recognised the danger of the insurrec- 
tion for Prussia, and refused to be a party to any remonstrance. 
Austria followed suit, and the whole French plan fell to the ground. 

The Prussian statesman had during all this time to face the 
intrigues of GortschakofT and a most violent attack in his own 
Chamber. The Berlin Parliament condemned the action of the 
Government and declared for neutrality. Bismarck, however, re- 
mained unmoved. He stood firm by his own views, and there can 
be no doubt that this policy was the basis of his success in the 
Danish war, in the war with Austria, and in the war of 1870. 

When Bismarck became Prime Minister of Prussia everything was 
in confusion. After the year 1848 a powerAil reaction had set in 
throughout the country, in consequence of the revolutionary vehe- 
mence of the demagogues and the want of practical sense which the 
Liberal party had exhibited at Frankfort. The great middle class began 
to tremble for its safety, and desired above all things the preservation 
of order. This state of feeling produced a movement in Prussia similar 
to that which placed the second Bonaparte on the French throne and 
Bach at the head of Austrian affairs. Thus it came to pass that the 
ministry of Manf euffel acejuired for some years considerable popularity, 
notwithstanding the Convention of Olmiitz. The Prince of Prussia, 
however, had never forgotten this event, and he was further alienated 
from the Conservative party in consequence of the manner in which 
Kleist-Ketzow, a highly honourable but uncompromising Pomeranian 
nobleman, administered the provinces on the lihine. 

When the Prince of Prussia succeeded to the government of his 
brother. King Frederick William the Fourth, he introduced into the 
ministry a liberal element, consisting of Count Schwerin, Auerswald, 
and Patow. The \ery first efforts of King William the First were 
directed to accomplishing a complete reform of the army. His 
object was to get rid of the Landwehr as a force of the first line, and 
to introduce a more efficient, just, and impartial method of universal 
military service. The Landwehr had shown, on more than one occa- 
sion, that it was difficult to mobilise with rapidity. In truth, it had 
never been a very good force. Prussians were very angry at some 
remarks which were made by the Duke of Wellington — not flattering 
to its conduct — during the campaign of Waterloo. But the Duke 
was right. There can be no question that at the commencement of 
hostilities at Charleroi the conduct of the Landwehr regiments under 
Ziethen, though excellent as far as bravery was concerned, was 
wanting in many soldier-like qualities. No one disputes the heroism 
these militiamen showed at Ligny ; but at the moment of defeat they 
became so disorganised that old Prussian officers were reminded, during 
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the night of 16-17 June, 1815, and during the retreat on Wavre, of 
the confusion which followed Jena. 

The wonderful march to Waterloo remains a glorious recollection 
in the Prussian army. But the brunt of the lighting in that battle 
fell on the fourth corps, which was commanded by Biilow, and was 
not engaged at Ligny. The casualties of the first corps, under 
Ziethen, which had been much reduced by the disorganisation of the 
Landwehr regiments, and those of the second cori)s under Pirch, 
were comparatively slight. The great service of the Prussian army, 
as far as fighting was concerned, was rendered by Billow, who lost 
in the storming of Planchenoit over six thousand men. The cam- 
paign of Waterloo, however creditable to the Prussian army, could 
not, therefore, be cited as showing the efficiency of the Landwehr. 
Still the force was popular, owing to the stirring memories of Gross- 
beeren, Dennewitz, and the wild Homeric battle on the Katzbach, and 
the reforms, moreover, would in the first instance cost money. There 
was a further difficulty. Both Patow and Schwerin had committed 
themselves in opposition to a reduction of military expenditure. They 
consented, as ministers, to a plan which could not be carried out 
without an increase in that expenditure of 12,000,000 thalers. 

Considerable friction arose in consequence between tlie Kings 
Government and the Chamber. There i.N nobody who does not know 
at the present day how completely right King William was in this 
matter. If he had been less clear-sighted and firm the unity of 
Germany would still be a thing of the future. At that time, however, 
even wise men thought him needlessly obstinate. lli-f(‘eling deepened 
between the Crown and the reiircscntative> of the nation. King 
William bad to give up one public man after another. At last he 
determined to entrust the government to Bismarck, who was am- 
bassador in Paris. Count Bernstorff, who was Prussian Ambassador 
here some twenty years since, used to claim credit for having done 
something to influence the choice of the King. However that may 
be, Bismarck became Prime Minister on the 21st of .September, 18C2, 
a most noteworthy date, not for Prussian chronicles alone, but for the 
history of the human race. 

Bismarck resolved at all hazards to stand by his King and see the 
army reform accomplished. The use of the royal prerogative intro- 
duced the necessary reforms. The Prime Minister defied the Parlia- 
ment. He tre.'ited the Opposition with the utmost scorn and contempt. 
He devoted all his energies to the cause, and was ably assisted by 
the ^lendid talents and unflinching courage of the Minister of War, 
Albrecht von Boon. The scenes in the House that used daily to take 
place baffle all description. The most striking of these was perhaps 
the oratorical duel between Dr. Gneist, who is so well known in 
England by reason of his famous books on our constitution, and 
Field-Marshal Boon. Dr. Gneist delivered a carefully prepared phi- 
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lippic against the Minister of War, and made use of language totally 
unjustifiable, and of which 1 am quite sure he has long since bitterly 
repented. Boon rose at the ministers’ table and delivered a reply so 
crushing in its effect that it can only be compared to the well-known 
denunciation of Lafajette by M. de Serre. Feeling ran so high that 
the firmest men became uneasy lest revolutionary movements should 
break out. Bismarck, Boon, and the King kept their minds clear, 
their heads erect, and faced the storm. Long after, when the ship 
was safe in port, some of their greatest admirers and even fulsome 
flatterers had been their bitterest opponents and enemies in the hour 
of difficulty and danger. 

The circumstances that led to the war with Austria in 1866 are 
well known. They grew primarily out of the dualism \shich re- 
sulted from the schism in the national life of Germany caused by 
the Keformation ; but the immediate occasion was the disputes 
arising out of the joint occupations of Schleswig-Holstein. What is 
les‘« perfect ly underhtood, (*\ eii in (iennanj', is the part Bismarck 
took in negotiating the treaty of NicoLburg, which terminated 
the war. The truth in thi^ matter, as far as I am aware, has not 
yet been told. Soon after the battle of Koniggriitz the King of 
Prussia called together his chief councillors to consider on what 
basis peace should be negotiated with the Austrian Empire. A 
proposal waft made that Prussia should demand certain annexations 
of t<*rritory, not ncc(‘ssury now to mention, but to which it was 
j)Obitively certain that Austria would not consent without another 
aj)peal to the god of battles, Bismarck opposed on five grounds; 
that it would lead at once to war with France, for which they were 
not prepared ; that there was cholera in the army; that the troops 
of the Southern German States were not j^et defeated, and that with 
a lit tie assifthince from without they might be formidable ; that the 
war would have to be carried into Hungary ; and lastly, that the end 
inuht be the total destruction of the Austrian Empire, which would 
gr(*atly aid the Panslavistie movement. 

The original proposal was vehemently supported by Boon, who 
gave a complete answer to the military objections raised by the Chan- 
cellor, and who showed that there was no danger to fear from a struggle 
with France, seeing that the munitions of war were wanting in the 
arsenals, and that the whole administration of the French army was 
in a state of complete confusion owing to the Mexican expedition. 
The Minister of War was supported by Moltke, who urged that 
another blow should be swiftly struck at Austria, and then that the 
larger part of the army should be wheeled round for a march on Paris 
if the Emperor declared war. Bismarck, beaten on the military points, 
took refuge in his fifth argument, and plainly said he would net 
agree to a policy which might moan the total destruction of Austria. 

The delate became animated, and the King grew warm. He 
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leant to the view of his military advisers, and in the course of conver- 
sation he said, no doubt unwittingly, something which hurt the feel- 
ings of his chief minister. Bismarck retired to his quarters anxious, 
and waited the determination of his King. While he was standing 
at a window somebody entered the room. It was the Crown Prince. 
He and Bismarck had not been for some time on the best of terms, 
but they made up their differences and discussed the situation. The 
minister convinced the son of his sovereign of the danger to Prussia 
there would be in the future, if not in the present, if the policy which 
the King seemed disposed to favour were adopted. The Crown Prince, 
when the council again assembled, gave his opinion against the 
particular annexation proposed, and Bismarck was triumphant. That 
very night he summoned Giskra, who was then burgomaster of Brunn, 
and sent him to Vienna with offers of peace, which, if accepted on 
the spot, would have been more advantageous than the peace even- 
tually concluded, and would have saved Austria the payment of a 
war indemnit}'. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that Ihsmarck in opposing 
the wishes of his imperial master on this occasion rendered one of 
his most solid services to the German nation and to the dynasty 
to which be is so devotedly attached. The object of the war was 
attained when Austria agreed to withdraw from Germany and when 
the Germanic settlement of 1815 was broken up. To prosecute the 
war farther would have inten'^ified the feeling of animosity to Prussia 
in the South German States, and i)articularly in Bavaria, to such an 
extent that it would have been out of the question to expect recon- 
ciliation between the peoples of the North and South for another 
generation. It is not likely that there would have been immediate 
war with France. But it would have come sooner or later, and when 
it did S Jilt hern Germany would have been once more inarms against 
the North, supported by whatever was left of Austrian power. This 
catastrophe w'as averted by the firmness of Bismarck, for when the 
hour of trial came four years after Koniggriitz, the sturdy sons of 
the Bavarian mountains, under the command of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, stormed the fortified position of Weissenburg, and were 
among the first Germans to shed their blood in that war which was 
to end for Germany in the reunion for ever of her lost western 
march, and the re-establishment of Kaiser und Beich in the palace 
of the very sovereign who harried the Palatinate and tore away 
Alsace. 

The battle of Koniggriitz was fought on the 3rd of July, 1866. 
When the result was known, most men who could read the signs of 
the times felt, like Guthe after Valmy, that a new era was approach- 
ing. There was consternation at the Tuileries. The Emperor of 
the French bad not calculated on so rapid and complete a success for 
the Prussian Army. His knowledge of Gjermany led him to expect 
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that the solid regiments of King William would ultimately be vic- 
torious. But he imagined that the struggle would be long, that 
both combatants would be exhausted, and that he would be able to 
offer himself as arbitrator at some critical moment, and secure thereby 
for a long time to come the undisputed supremacy of France. He 
was now deeply disconcerted, and without carefully considering the 
situation sent an ultimatum to Berlin which was delivered early in 
August 1866. He demanded for France all the German territories 
on the left bank of the Ithine, together with the important fortress 
of Mainz. 

Bismarck did not hesitate an instant, but at once refused to 
meet the wishes of the French Government and determined to accept 
the alternative of war. A few days afterwards, however, when 
the ministers in Paris realised the danger of a struggle with Prussia, 
it was intimated to the Court of Berlin that the ultimatum was 
sent during an illness of tlie Kmperor, and Bismarck was requested 
to think no more about it. From that moment, however, the rela- 
tions between hVance and Prussia were never cordial, and it was clear 
that soon(*r or later hostilities would break out between the countries. 
France began almost at once to make preparations for them, and in 
December, 1867, Marshal Xiel, the Minister of War, oi)enIy said that 
his scheme of army o^gani^ation must be carried tbrougli in order to 
prejiare for a i»os>ible collision with Prussia. In July 1868 M, Thiers, 
at that time far the greatest authority of the Opposition, spoke with 
even unusual vehemence in favour of increased armament in view of 
an approaching conflict with that power. 

Th(‘ animosity of France against Prussia was stimulated by the 
action of the Ciovernment and the harangues of the Opposition. 
M"hen Napoleon the Third went to Salzburg to visit the Emperor of 
Austria after the tragedy at (iueretaro, he continually insisted on 
the circumstance that the French nation were so bitterly jealous of 
Prussia since the battle of Kemiggriitz that the slightest incident 
might i)rovoke war. The Emperor of France asked to see Prince 
Hohenlohe who was then Prime Minister of Bavaria. Prince 
Hohenlohe went to the station at ^Munich to pay his respects. The 
Emperor got out of his carriage, and, walking up and down the 
platform, warned the Bavarian minister of the absolute necessity of 
keeping aloof as much as possible from Prussia, so as not in any 
way to provoke the susceptibilities of the French. The Emperor 
did not evidently know the full purport of the treaty of alliance which 
had been concluded between Prussia and Bavaria in 1866. There 
were for a couple of years continual rumours of a Franco-German 
war, and at Iasi the explosion came in 1870. 

In the spring of that year the crown of Spain was offered to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem Sigmar ingen, and accepted by him. 
The French Government and nation became frantic with anger. 
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The candidature of this prince, however, had been mentioned the 
jear before. A distinguished member of the Cortes, Salazar y 
Mazarredo, had published a pamphlet which attracted considerable 
notice in favour of choosing Prince Leopold as King of Spain. One 
of the reasons he urged in support of his proposal was that of all 
candidates this Ilohenzollern would be least objectionable to France, 
and less disagreeable a good deal to the House of Bonaparte than 
the Due de Montpensier. Prince Leopold, he further pointed out, was 
only distantly related to the King of Prussia. He belonged to the 
Catholic branch of the llohcnzollerns which had for centuries been 
separated from the Protestant line. 

It was the same Salazar y JMazarredo who in 1870 conducted 
negotiations personally with the Prince. So little had the King of 
Prussia to say to this candidature that when he was informed of it 
as a mere matter of courtesy, in the month of Juno 1870, ho was (‘X- 
ceedingly surprised. Moreover the S[>ani'>h h'oroign Socr(‘tary 
Sagasta, in a circular note of the 7lh of July, declared that the Spanish 
Governmont had not taken the advice of, or c'»inmunicatcd with, any 
foreign cabinet, but had dealt directly with the Prince. 

The moment the French ministers heard tliat a deputation had 
been sent by the Spanish Government to offer the crown to Prince 
Leopold, Le Sourd, the French Charge irAffaire.s at Berlin, was in- 
structed to ask for explanations. He called on Herr von Thih‘, the 
Secretary of State, and was assured by him that the Prussian CJovorn- 
ment had not in any way promoted the candidature, and knew’ nothing 
about it more than the re.sl of the worJil. This wa.s on the 4th of 
July. The excitement in France, however, l)ecanie more and more 
intense. The Due de (iramont directed M. Benedetti to go to Em.s, 
whither the King of Prussia had gone to drink the waters, to see that 
sovereign and force him to order the Prince liCopold to withdraw liis 
candidature. When this request wa.'. made to King William, he rejJied 
that he had neither encouraged nor o])posed the acceptance of the 
crown of Spain by liis kinsman, and that he had no responsibility in 
the matter. In the meantime. Prince Antony of Holicnzollern sent 
a despatch to Marshal Prim, announcing on behalf of his son his 
renunciation of all preteiihions to the crown, and a copy of this 
message was sent also to Sefjor Oloaza, the Spaiiihli ambassador 
in Paris. This look place on the 12tli of July, and everybody 
hoped peace would be preserved. M. Ollivier, the Prime Minister, 
strongly entertained this opinion for several hours. But the Due 
de Gramont was deep in negotiations for forming a coalition 
against Prussia, and he desired war. He confessed to Lord Lyons 
that the withdrawal of the Prince Leopold’s candidature was a 
great embarrassment, and he hit upon the expedient of ordering 
Benedetti to ask the King for a declaration that he would not at 
any future time sanction the acceptance of the crown of Spain by 
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Prince Leopold or any of his kinsmen. On the morning of the 13th 
the French ambassador met the King in the public garden, and in 
accordance with his instructions, asked him for his promise. The 
King gave, of course, a point-blank refusal to so preposterous a 
demand, and said that he neither could nor would bind himself to 
any engagement without limit of time, and that he must reserve his 
right to act according to circumstances. Subsequently the King 
went so far as to send an aid-de-camp to Benedetti, and to tell him 
that the decision of Prince Leopold in renouncing the proffered crown 
had liis approval. Later in the day the King left Ems, and arrived 
in Beilin on the evening of the 15th. lie was met at the railway- 
station by Bismarck, Moltke, and Boon. It was by that time plain 
that France was bent on war. Before the old sovereign reached his 
palace he had made up his mind to give orders for the mobilisation 
of the army. The news was communicated to the crowd, who heard it 
with wild enthusiasm. That very night the necessary telegraphic 
mcs.sages w’cre sent to all parts of the country, and in the words of 
-Moltke ‘ United Germany stood to arms.’ Some days afterwards the 
French declaration of war was received, and the great struggle began. 
Everybody knows the result —in a few months France lay prostrate 
at the feet of her conqueror. 

While the war was being prosecuted writh vigour, the question 
as to the internal constitution of Germany was not lost sight of. 
The idea of re-establishing the German Empire was in many minds, 
but historical ^ea^ou^ and local prejudices made it an exceedingly 
diflicuh question to touch. The Crown Prince w’as undoubtedly the 
most active among leading men in urging the matter forward. The 
late King of Bavaria got credit for having done much to promote it. 
But the truth is, he hatl no steady opinion from the commencement 
in favour of the Emi)ire. 

The time has not yet come to let the world know the course of 
action which that monarch pursued during the great struggle in 
which his country was engaged, lie never once showed an interest 
in the progress of the campaign. The King of Saxony despatched a 
general officer to Munich during the autumn, to urge the King to 
take some initiative in the restoration of the Empire, lest perchaqpe 
the movement should acquire a dangerously centralised character. 
King Lewis refused to see the messenger. Another secret envoy who 
came from another sovereign w^’as hardly more successful with the King, 
lie was at last persuaded to move by a gentleman who was sent to 
speak to him by Bismarck. And the letter which the King then 
wrote, and which was the immediate cause of the establishment of 
the Empire, was suggested by Prince Bismarck. 

When the German Empire was re-established, Bismarck became 
the first Chancellor. The constitution, which was chiefly his 
work, was modelled on that of the Xoi th German ConfederatioD. 
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It was tbe main object to be contented with the minimum of those 
concessions which the particular states of Germany were willing to 
make for the good of the whole. ‘ I believe,’ he said, speaking of the 
German Constitution on the 10th of March, 1877, ‘ our Constitution 
possesses a self-constructive faculty resembling that to which the 
British Constitution owes its formation, not through the setting up 
of a theoretical ideal.’ 

It is impossible to imagine Bismarck apart from his influence in 
Parliament, and this brings me to consider him as a public speaker. 
He has always been fond of insisting that he is no orator. Like 
Kant and Gothe he heartily despises rhetorical gifts. His great effort 
has always been to make his speech simple and plain, and to express 
himself as neatly, as clearly, and as concisely as possible, and appeal 
solely to the good sense of his audience. The result, however, is 
that of all sjjeeches his read far the best on account of the total 
absence of verbosity. They are rich in thought and elegant in ex- 
pression, and are sure to be read in time to come even for their high 
literary merit. He speaks with far more delibenition than any speaker 
I have ever known. The nearest apjiroach to him in this character- 
istic was Mr. John Stuart Mill. Niebuhr used to say that M. 
de Serre wa^ one of the greatest j)olitical orators that ever lived. 
M. de Serre had by all accounts a great charm of deli\ ery, and no 
doubt great wealth of expression. If Niebuhr haJ lived to read 
the speeches of Bismarck he would have discovered an orator who at 
least in many respects would come up to his view of a great s[)eaker. 
In con versa 1 ion he frequently uses original and striking metaphors. 
A few years ago, speaking to an Knglish statesman, he compared the 
French policy in Africa to a fieiy steed galloping across the desert of 
Sahara and tinding the ground much heavier than was expected* It 
is now fivc-and-tw'enty years since I had the honour of being first 
presented to Prince Bismarck, but the conversation I then had with 
him made sucli an impression that, though followed by many others, 
not a word of it has faded from my memory. Various subjects were 
discussed. Speaking of England, he expressed the opinion, which I 
know he has not changed, that although more Englishmen thau 
formerly spoke German, the ignorance of Germany in this country 
was greater than ever. Tliose who had acquired the German lan- 
guage did not use it for the purpose of studying literature and trying 
to understand the German mind. He did not believe that the work 
of any considerable German poet, from tbe Parzival of Wolfram Von 
Escbenbach to the songs and ballads of Uhland, was at all widely or 
properly appreciated in England, ‘ Nations,’ he said, ‘ have not yet 
been drawn closer together since locomotion has become more easy. 
This is a melancholy reflection. In the days of my youth, a certain 
munber of English used to come here and stay some time amongst 
us. Now they fly dike woodcocks across the continent. No English 
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leading public man has anything like the knowledge of * Germany 
Carteret posseesed a hundred years since.’ 

Among his personal characteristics Bismarck’s extraordinary cool- 
ness and courage are veiy prominent. Dr. Droysen told me that 
once during the revolutionary days of 1848 Bismarck went into an 
inn to get a glass of beer. There was a man in the room talking 
to a very excited audience and speaking most disrespectfully of 
the Queen of Prussia. Bismarck went up to him and instantly 
called upon him to apologise. The man demurred, but he soon 
thouglit better of it, and expressed his regret before ther whole 
revolutionary crowd. Three-and-twenty years after, in 1871, Busch 
tells us that during the partial occupation of Paris Bismarck could 
not resist the temptation of going into the city. He was soon 
recognised, and a crowd gathered round and became threatening. 
He went up to the man who looked specially truculent, pulled out a 
cigar, and asked him for a light. The man was so astounded that 
he pulled his short clay pipe out of Ids mouth and offered it to 
Bismarck with the most polite of bows. Stories illustrating Bismarck’s 
humour are endless, and we meet them at every turn. 

On one occasion he had to meet Heinrich von Gagern at the 
house of Manteuffel on some business of a political character, 
^lanteuffel left them alone to discuss the subject they came about. 
Gagern instantly drew himself up and began to talk in a very loud 
voice as if he were making a speech. Bismarck waited till he had 
finished and offered some cold and curt remark. Gagern started 
off again and made a second oration. Then a third ; at last he went 
away. ISIantcuffel came back and asked whether everything* had gone 
well. ‘ We settled nothing,* was Bismarck’s reply. ‘ That is a stupid 
fellow ; he mistook me for a popular assembly.’ 

Bismarck, as a boy, received the rite of confirmation from 
Schleiermacher in the Church of the Holy Trinity at Berlin. 
Schleiermacher started from the ISloravian sect, and never lost the 
influence of his early training. Partly, perhaps, owing to the influ- 
ence of Schleiermacher Bismarck has always been attracted by their 
literature. Busch tells us that early on the morning after the battle 
of Sedan the Chancellor was summoned to meet the Emperor of the 
French. After he left his room his neighbour entered it while the 
servant was putting it in order. Two books of devotion of the 
Moravian sect were in the room : one was called * Die tagliche 
Erquickung fiir glaubige Christen,’ the other * Tagliche Lesungen 
und Lehrtezte der Brudergemeinde fiir 1870.’ And the servant 
stated that His Excellency was always in the habit of reading the 
books in question before going to bed. 

No account of Bismarck would be complete without some allusion 
to Lis relations in private life. The letters which were written 
at various times to members of his family reveal a nature of the 
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most extraordinary richness. His marvellous descriptions of land- 
scape in Sweden, in Hungary, in France, in Spain, show an enthusiast 
for nature, and he speaks of the sea in language which recalls some 
of the finest passages in Victor Hugo. His kindness of heart was 
not alone exhibited to his own people. I was told once, by a person 
who had opportunities of knowing, that he never observed Bismarck 
sny a really unkind or hard thing to any subordinate he conceived 
was doing his best. On the other hand a person entitled to the highest 
credibility assured me he once saw an official of position come out of 
the rocmi of the Chancellor showing by his garments unmistakeable 
signs that an inkbottle had been hurled at him. 

But the strongest of iill Bismarck's ])ers()nal characteristics is his 
firm, unshaken, and deep sense of his duty to the Almighty. At the 
height of the Franco-Gcrinan war he said : ‘did I not believe in a 
divine ordinance which has destined this German nation for good and 
great things, f would have never taken u]> my calling. ... To my 
steadfast faith alone I owe the power of resi.'.ting all manner of 
absurdities which I have shown during the past ten years. Kob me 
of my Faith, and you rob me of my country. Find me a successcvr 
animated by similar principles and I will resign on the spot.’ All 
persons who take an interest in the future of Germany will earnestly 
hope that succes&or has been found. 

When the resignation of Prince Bismarck was announced, many 
persons hastily assumed that it was the outcome of a serious mis- 
understanding with his sovereign on economic and socialist ques- 
tions. Those who came to that conclusion had not followed with any 
care Prince Bismarck’s attitude to the pressing problem of the hour. 
Ifad he been seriously opposed to the action of the Emperor in calling 
together the labour conference, he would, of course, have resjgned 
when his imperial master decided to summon it. The trutli is that 
very soon after the accession of William the Second differences arose 
between the young monarch and the Ghancellor. They existed to my 
knowledge a year ago and longer. The leading idea of Bismarck 
always was to maintain thoroughly good relations with Russia. This 
was one of his chief differences with the late Emperor Frederic and 
also with the most powerful members of the Prussian staff. The 
present Emperor is a warm partisan of the triple alliance, but 
Bismarck while equally anxious to preserve that combination, has 
attached more importance than his sovereign to the necessity of 
bringing about an arrangement between Austria and Russia on such 
a basis as would secure the interests of each power in the Balkan 
X>enin8ula. Moreover, the Ghancellor has always looked with cold 
suspicion on the colonial policy which has the sympathy of the 
Emperor. 

Although William the First did not always take the same view of 
things as his great ^xinister, he never took any important step without 
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telling Prince Bismarck beforehand. William the Second has not 
observed this rule so punctiliously. Prince Bismarck thought he had 
some right to complain of the action of his sovereign in this respect. 
And, considering the services, experience, and fame of the great 
minister, it \ias not to be expected that he would consent to be re- 
sponsible for acts about which he had not been previously consulted, 
and the consequences of which might be most momentous. 

Howland Blexnerhassett. 
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To the Editor of the Nixetkextii CEXTrnY. 

Sir, — ^The most conclusive evidence having been brought before 
me of the absolute falsehood of the stories related in the Nineteenth 
Cenatury of this month, in connection with the battalion under my 
command, regarding the killing of men by their commdes for trea- 
chery, beating of men with rifle-slings, drinking of camers-blood, and 
wounded being left on the field for an extraordinary time at the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, it only remains for me to request that you will be so 
good as to publish this, my mo-^t unqualified and emphatic denial of 
the same. I am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

E. E\ER£Tr, 
CuinmandiDg C.'irneion 

The Castle, EMxnuBGii Manh l.“, ls;io. 


[The foregoing letter publis»hed out of deference to Colonel 
Everett as spokesman for the illustrious regiment he now commands, 
and which, however unnecessarily, he considers aggrieved by ex- 
Sergeant Palmeris article on ‘ A Battle described from the Ranks.’ 

It is to be regretted, however, that Colonel Everett, who was not 
himself present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, declines a request to 
publish the ‘ conclusive evidence * in his possession which convinces 
him that Jlr. Palmer, although in the thick of the fight, cannot have 
seen and heard what he says he did. It seems hardly fair to accuse 
Air. Palmer publicly, as Colonel Everett does, and yet withhold from 
publication any evidence in support of his charges and to which Air. 
Palmer would be entitled to reply.— Ed. Nineteenth Century.'] 


The Editor of The Niketeenth Cehttjrt cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 


In every country in Eurojx' tliore is now either war or the rumours of 
war between employers and workmen. Not a week, scarcely a day, 
])a‘'ses but w(‘ witness determined struggles between these opposing 
iiodies, the workers demanding better conditions and the employers 
resisting tho«>e demands. Strikes and lockouts are so common that it 
would be diflicult to find a manufacturing town in Great Britain of any 
importance where one or more struggles are now not being waged. The 
cry may be raised about driving trade away from t he district or country, 
but that cry is pow(*rless to stop the forces at work. The struggles an* 
(‘iitered upon all the same, although those who do so often see how 
great the probability is of themselves and their families being brought 
to starvation before the fight is over. The public press may praise 
or denounce ; the chairmen of limited liability companies may con- 
demn or ai)prove; politicians or philanthropists may urge modera- 
tion and quietude, but all their united efforts cannot do more than 
temporarily slow down the ardour that impels the workers onward. 

These workers themselves much prefer peace to warfare, but not 
peace at any price ; and when they find that the only basis upon 
which they can have peace is by calmly submitting to conditions 
that outrage their manhood, as men they declare war, even though 
war might mean annihilation. That submission may mean much the 
same thing witness the case of the chain-makers of Cradley Heath, 
where men work bard a whole week through for 10s. or 12a. The 
gun-lock filers of Staffordshire get less still ; thousands of labourers 
VoL. XXVIL— No. 159. Z Z 
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in Lancashire, in towns like Bolton, get no more than 158. a week ; 
and in towns like Ipswich in the eastern counties many are working 
for 11s. and 12s. a week, out of which they have to pay 3s. 6d. or 4s. 
rent and Is. 4d. a cwt. for coals; whilst before the great strike 
in London thousands of dock labourers considered themselves 
fortunate if they averaged 8s. a week. 

Of tbe existence of such a spirit in the United Kingdom no one 
v ill require proof who has witnessed what has happened during the 
jKist twelve months.' The Blue Book on strikes and lockouts, issued 
by Mr. John Burnett, sets forth, in as complete a manner as the staff 
nod information at his disposjd w'ill allow, wliat has happened during 
1888. That a similar spirit actuates the workers of America may 
be gathered from tbe official statement here given, taken from the 
Keport of the Commi^«^ioner of Labour® (1887), showing tlie number 
of strikes in the United States by years from 1 8S1 to 1 88() : — 


Yv'ir-. 

S'trikc^ 1 

Kst.k)» i->hiiu iitH 1 

n,;* 

( -t >»*•• 

to a «tnk< 

•< Rtrikinf* 

UII 1 

18hl 

471 

2,028 

02 

120,621 


454 1 

2,106 

4 0 

154,071 

18V, 

478 , 

2,75J) 

6 8 

' 1 1{>,70;J 

1H84 1 

1 443 1 

2,307 

6 3 

147.054 

1885 1 

! G45 ' 

2 284 

3*5 

212,706 i 

IhfcG j 

1 1,411 

i»,hGl 

7 0 

40J),48l)* 

i 

3,!)02 1 

22,304 j 

6 7 

1,323,203 


The number of employ <^8 ori^pnatiugr the etrlbes wa<) 

Tbe number of emp]o 36 s in all eBtabhshmiiits before the strikes occurred was 
l,riGO,83>'3, ^ bile the number employed in tlie pBtabhnbmeuts iD\olved after tbe 
i-t; ikes occurred was l,G3o, 047, a loss of 25,788. There were 103,038 newemplo;^ 
i-n«rHp’ed after tbe strikes, and 37,483 were brought fn*m other places than those in 
IS Inch tbe strikes occurred, showing flie percentage of new employ after strike of 
the total number of employ^ before stiike to lie G’20, and of employes brought 
fiDUi other places of the number of new omploy^Ss after stnko to be 30*38. 

During tbe same period lockouts were ordered in 2,214 establish- 
ments, affecting 175,270 employes. It will be seen from this that 
England does not stand alone in its many labour disputes. 

A very important consideration is, In how many cases of the pre- 
viously mentioned disputes did the men come off victorious ? The 
excellent report gives all details, and the summaries show that for 
the strikes, out of the whole number of establishments affected, viz. 
22,304, success followed in 10,375 cases, or 4G'52 per cent, of the 
whole, partial success was gained in 3,004, or 13*47 per cent, of 
the whole, and failure followed in 8,910 establishments, or 39*95 

* Rejfort of the Strike* Ani Loekouit by the Labour CorrcspondeBt of the 

Board of Trade. Byie k Bpottiswoodc, East Harding Street. Price lOd. 

* Report of CanoU Wright, Commissioner of Labour, Wasbiogton, D. 0. 
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per cent, of the whole number ; for 15 establishments, or 0*06 per 
cent., the strikes were still pending on the 31st of December, 1886. 

For lockouts, 564 establishments, or 25*47 per cent, of the whole, 
succeeded in gaining their point ; 190, or 8*58 per cent., partially suc- 
ceeded, and 1 ,339, or 60*48 per cent, of the whole, fail^. The re- 
mainder were pending on the 31st of December, 1886. 

It will be interesting to note the principal causes of such a vast 
number of struggles as this array of figures indicates. Of the total 
number of strikes alluded to no less than 9,439 were for increase of 
wages, 6,229 of which were successful, 796 partially so, and 2, *41 4 
failed ; 4,344 were for reduction of hours, only 1,055 being success- 
ful, 966 partially so, and 2,323 failed. 1,734 were against reduction 
of wages, 1 ,692 for increase of wages and reduction of hours ; 800 
were for reduction of hours and against being compelled to board 
with employer ; 360 were for change of the hour for beginning work, 
238 for increase of wages and against contract system, 215 for 
increase of wages and against employment of non-union men. 

The causes of the lockouts instituted by the employers were as 
follows : 382 were to enforce the task system ; 314 against demand for 
increase of wages; 229 to enforce reduction of wages; 218 to force 
button-hole makers to join the boss tailors* union; 173 against 
emiiloyes leaving work before the close of working hours on pay day ; 
167 against demand for union apprentice rules. Of the 314 against 
increased wages only 73 succeeded ; of the 382 to enforce the task 
system (a kind of piece work) every one failed. 

This indicates a terrible amount of discontent, and that similar 
discontent exists at home everyone knows. F'rom wLat does it arise ? 
Some employers and not a few of the leader writers in the press pre- 
tend to believe that it is all due to a few agitators who refuse to let 
well alone; others admit that the conditions under which the workers 
toil and live may not be all they ought to be, but fancy that at the 
bottom of the whole business it is so much ‘ pure cussedness ’ in the 
workman’s nature that makes him prefer to be at loggerheads with 
his employers rather than go along quietly like a peaceable and God- 
fearing machine-minder ought to. There are, however, others who 
know that this constant rebellion on the part of the workers is due to 
the fact that their demand for the necessaries of a human existence 
is denied them whilst their power to produce these necessaries is 
abundant. In proportion as they are men and women with aspira- 
tions worthy of humanity they are struggling to get those asj)irations 
satisfied, and they know first of all that it is not God, not nature, 
that stands between them and all necessary employment for th6 pro- 
duction of commodities. Men and women starve for want of work, 
while their fellows work fourteen hours a day for a wage that barely 
supplies them with the commonest of food ; they huddle together 
with less than half the house accommodation requisite for healthful 

z z 2 
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conditions, and the furniture in tens of thousands of workmen’s homea 
is such that would disgrace any decent set of savages, but, in thia 
country with a history of a thousand years, with machinery that 
enables us to make ten suites of furniture where our fathers made 
one, can weave a thousand yards of carpet where our fathers turned 
out ten, can turn out clothing and boots and shoes as if by magic, 
we, the workers of Great and glorious Britain, are deprived of all 
these things, and must take sticks for furniture and crumbs for 
bread. The people that dare not revolt under such conditions 
have a very short future before them. It is revolt and live or 
be content and die, and a people who can read and reflect upon 
the daring deeds of our ancestors in throwing off the yoke of 
tyrants are not the people to quietly submit to the degrading 
conditions that obtain in the present year of grace in this or any 
similar country. 

What, then, is the method by whicli the workers of this country 
are likely to work out their social salvation ? In the first place, com- 
binations of workmen and workwomen formed for the express purpose 
of taking defensive and aggressive action are absolutely requisite, 
and have been seen to be requisite for a long time by many of the 
skilled workers of this country. But the great mass of workers have 
failed to make use of this their only powerful we«ipon,and the skilled 
men who in years gone by combined amongst themselves have failed 
to reap a tithe of the advantages that might result from combination, 
owing to the mass of unskilled and handy ® men who stood outside 
the pale of their organisation. Neither did these skilled men take 
steps, as they should have done, to lift up the large body of workers 
who were much worse off than themselves. Now, however, a different 
spirit pervades them, and skilled and unskilled are working har- 
moniously together for the rapid extension of labour organisations. 
Even yet the work is not much more than well begun, but he that 
runs may read the signs of the times, which signs are that the work- 
ing masses will no longer tamely submit to their lot, but are even now 
taking the most practical of all steps to bring about very great changes. 

* Ity bamly men is meant those who cannot be classed as skilled men, they not 
having had a proper training as apprentices, but who have picked up some knowledge 
of the trade while working as labourers and who in limes of disputes arc used by 
employers against the skilled, and to an ever increasing degree are supplanting 
skilled men even in times of peace as m.'ini pula tor.*, of machines. The following ex- 
tract from a speech recently delivered at Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne by the ohntrmnn of Ibo 
Association of Foremen h^ngincers and Mechanical i^rfiughtsmen will servo to illus- 
trate the point. ^ He had been dilating u{ion the superior qmility of the work at present 
turned out when compared with that of a few years previous, and said it was not duo 
to increased skill on the part of the mechanics; and * if not to increased mannal skill, 
to what, then, are we to attribute the superior work ? In ray opinion mainly, if not 
entirely, to mnltiplied mechanical appliances, and to more accurate and special 
machines which have superseded skilled manual labour, and which oru in a great 
many cases worlftd by unskilled men labourers.’ 
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Will the combinations of the workers be met by corresponding 
combiiilitions on the part of employers ? I think so. In any case 
it is very desirable that they should ; the serious changes that must 
take place will very materially affect the employers, and in their own 
interests they must combine, for it is certain that those in a com- 
paratively small way of business will be driven out of the field by 
their competitors who produce or distribute on a more extensive 
scale, and who will be able to yield to the workmen's future demands 
better than the employer in a smaller business. Of course this will 
happen in any case, but fresh demands from the workers, will 
materially hasten it. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for 
employers in their own interest to combine. Their weakness, how- 
ever, will lie in the fact that those with the most extensive concerns 
will fight shy of a combination with small competitors when they see 
clearly the advantages of subdivision of labour and most elaborate 
machinery which only the largest and wealthiest establishments can 
provide, and when they know that the increasing demands of the 
workers will make it impossible for the smaller competitive establish- 
ments to compete with them successfully, so that the big fish will 
certainly swallow up the smaller ones. 

The public, it is said, are getting tired of labour struggles. That's 
a pity, perhaps ; but still we need not fear much on that score, as the 
discontent covers j)ractically the whole of the workers, and when 
emjiloyers and emjdoyed are eliminated that section of the public 
that remains can only be of minor importance in difficulties of this 
nature. But whatever the bystandiiig public thinks about trade- 
union activity the formation of trade unions among employers goes 
on apace. 

Quite recently the employers in connection with the shipbuilding 
and engineering trades of the United Kingdom took steps to form 
themselves into a national federation, whose objects are as follows: — 

(1) To watch over all Bills brought into Parliament affecting the general 
interests of shipbuilders and engineers. 

(2) (lonerally to protect such iiiterestj^. 

(tt) Aliitual support in resisting interference by workmen's associations with free 
contract work, number of apprentices engaged, &c. 

(4) To support any association or combination of firms, in a district or single 
firm, in bringing any unreasonable strike to end by not employing, or by the adoption 
of any other means decided on. 

(6) To arrange for alterations of rates of wages in all districts taking place for 
stated periods and at fixiHl dales. 

(0) To prevent men (by the systematic use of enquiry forms) from deserting 
their work and obtaining employment under assumed names. 

Such an organisation of capitalists cannot long j^ursue these 
^ objects ’ without coming into collision with the organisations of the 
workmen ; it therefore necessitates more perfect combination on the 
part of the men. That the yarious workmen’s organisations promptly 
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recognised tliis, and were equal to the occasion, is shown by the &ct 
that on the 13th of P'ebruary last a conference of workmen connected 
with the most important organisations of those engaged in shipbuild- 
ing and engineering met at Manchester for the purpose of forming a 
federation of all those engaged in the trades mentioned, that they 
might be able to cope with the federation of employers. The 
societies represented at this conference were the Amalgamated 
Engineers, Boiler-makers, Amalgamated Carpenters, General Union of 
Joiners, Steam-engine Makers, Shipwrights, Associated Blacksmiths, 
Co-operative Smiths, and the Ironfounders. 

Among the decisions unanimously arrived at by the delegates 
was the following : — 

Whenever any dispute exists between an employer or employers and any society 
belonging to this federation, no member or members coinpcsing tbo societies 
forming this federation shall do any work of the men in dispute. 

It is provided that in case of dispute the same shall be referred to a 
court of arbitration, selected by both parties, who again shall, if neces- 
sary, appoint an umpire whose ‘ decision shall be final and binding.’ 

Thus we shall shortly witness national federations of capitalists 
and workmen facing and fighting each other in a manner that will 
make the struggles of the past insignificant by comparison. 

It is no Use any crying peace when there is no peace ; it is of small 
use preaching moderation to workmen while employers are clianging 
their old 10-pounders for * 81-tonners.’ Correspondingly wc workers 
must do the same. 

It may be the case that to be prepared for war on a scientific 
basis is the best way to command respect and to obtain redresses for 
pressing grievances. In any case it will be far better for a repre- 
sentative committee of organised workers in a given industry to meet 
a similar committee of organised employers and face each other, 
remembering that either side has great resources to inflict terrible 
punishment, than to rely on the guerilla warfare to wliicli recourse 
must be had in the absence of standing armies. In the majority of cases 
such deliberations would probably result in settlements by means of 
arbitrators and umpires. What we stand in greatest need of, there- 
fore, is more extensive organisation on both sides. The object of 
boards of conciliation and arbitration is to minimise the friction 
between employers and employed. Such boards have worked effec- 
tively in the North of England in the coal and iron iiidustries, and 
there is no reason why similar boards, rightly established, should not 
work very beneficially in London. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that London, owing to the cosmopolitan character of its indus- 
tries, has not presented the same coherence either on the side of 
employers or workmen that the North of England has afforded in its 
staple manufactaring trades. We have quite recently had very 
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serious disputes between gSLB companies and their workmen^ dock 
directors and wharfingers and their workmen; and, apparently in 
consequence of the great difficulties then experienced, the Chamber 
of Commerce now comes forward with the best of intentions and 
proposes in a wholesale manner to establish conciliation committees 
for the respective trades or groups of trades, and a board of con- 
ciliation elected from employers and workers, the elections to take 
place every throe years. 

All trade unionists are in favour of settling their grievances with 
the least possible amount of friction, and are of course favourable to 
settling them by ai-gument rather than by strike ; but before we can 
have conciliation committees effectively established, capable of ad- 
lusting the difficulties between employers and workers, we need that 
which in London we have not yet got — that is, something approaching 
complete organisation on the part of enqiloyers and workmen alike. 

As trade unionists we do not yet feel complete confidence in 
committees arranged for us by an outside machinery unnecessarily 
elaborate and likely to be handled by men who through lack of ex- 
perieuce in labour difficulties would increase rather than lessen the 
friction they seek to avert. To give an instance, the members of the 
Dock Wharf and Kiverside Labourers* Union would far rather deal 
direct with a committee of dock directors, wharfingers, and gra- 
nary keepers than they would conduct negotiations through the 
medium of another committee not directly representing the interests 
at stake. 

In riverside industries the men are now organised, and it needs 
corresponding organisation on the employers* side ; then will follow 
the necessary committees, very much like those proposed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, but free from the encumbrances that will be 
entailed by the Chamber of Commerce proposals. There are directions 
in which the Chamber might with advantage exert its influence, and 
that is in urging amongst employers the necessity for combination 
and in lending assistance when disputes crop up between workmen 
and employers who are not organised and who therefore have not the 
necessary machinery with which to conduct negotiations, also in pro- 
viding a final court of appeal. Experience shows that the de- 
velopment of the labour problem takes the following course : first, the 
spasmodic difficulties that arise between employers and unorganised 
workers; then the workers organise, and this causes combinations 
amongst employers; next, sectional societies amalgamate, then a 
federation of those engaged in kindred industries. When matters have 
reached this stage it is easy to appoint committees of conciliation, &c. 

So far trade-union methods only have been considered, not that 
the labour question cannot be helped in other directions, but be- 
cause experience proves that until men are prepared to make efforts 
on their own account it is practically useless to endeavour to surround 
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them with conditions that can only be utilised by those whose ideas 
of life are expanding and who are on the highioad from ignorance 
to intelligence inspired with a divine discontent. 

But the effort being put forward by the workers by means of 
their voluntary combinations justifies them in using their powers as 
citizens to get their grievances rectified by means of legislation, either 
by local governing bodies or by Parliament. My duties as a trade 
unionist do not clash with my duties as a citizen. The object of good 
citizenship, I presume, should be the getting rid of abuses, the eli- 
mination of the causes of physical and moral degradation, and the 
establishing of those conditions which will operate most beneficially 
to the body iK)litic. Chief amongst the causes that degrade are 
excessive hours of labour and insufficient wages. Jt is the duty of the 
trade unionist to rectify these wrongs; it is equally the duty of the 
citizen. To argue that all such changes should come solely by trade- 
union effort, as some politicians are doing, is to argue that the highest 
functions of citizenship are to be left uni)erformed by the citizen. 

Jx)ng hours of work invariably mean relatively low wages. Men 
and women work from ten to fifteen hours a day, and thereby keep 
wages down and other people out of work. They lessen the amount of 
work, because of their own ineffective demand for goods, owing to the 
small wage received and by taking away the purchasing power from 
others who would be at work were they not working so long. By 
becoming physically exhausted they are utterly incapacitated from 
entering into the pursuits that tend to the development of true man- 
hood and womanhood. Under these conditions it is easier to be vicious 
than virtuous; consequently vice stalks about our thoroughfares, is in 
our homes, and ultimately finds lodgment in jails and workhouses. 
Surely it is the duty of the intelligent citizen to remove the causes of 
such degradation by every legitimate means. Combine voluntarily most 
assuredly, but to stop our efforts there would be madness; trade-union 
efforts should be, and must be, supplemented both by county councils 
and by Parliament. 

What can Parliament do ? At least this : it can set a good 
example in the State workshops and factories by at once prohibiting 
systematic overtime, and by reducing the hours of labour in ail 
Government departments to 48 hours a week. It can insist upon all 
those firms who obtain Government contracts paying trade-union 
rates of wages and complying with the 48 hours a week limit. It 
can, and ought, and must give ear to the almost unanimous demand 
of the miners for an eight-hours’ maximum working day. In my 
opinion it is much to be regretted that the miners are so moderate 
as to ask only for the eight-hours’ limit for those who work below 
ground. I know from a somewhat bitter experience what work is 
down the mine and on the bank, and I contend that an eight-hours’ 
day should be th^ maximum for all connected with mines, either 
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above or below ground. I do not say that Parliament should fi^the 
working hours for those who do not request such limits being made, 
but when the demand is properly made it is the bounden duty of 
any and every true member of Parliament to respect the same and 
supplement trade-union effortse 

The railway workers are among those whose hours of fabour 
are excessive, and surely the citizen is not forthcoming who will 
say that this is in the interest of the community. The facts 
in connection with the men themselves show that they have 
organised ; the emijloyers have practically combinec^ also. * Some 
demands have been forwarded by the men to the employers, and 
a few trifling concessions have been granted, but it still leaves the 
average hoiirs of railway workers at twelve a day ; nor is it possible 
to get them materially reduced by trade-unionist efforts alone with- 
out entering upon a terrible struggle that will practically stop the 
rail traffic of the countr}’, and thereby dislocate many trades, and of 
necessity inflict much suffering, which will be borne cheerfully if 
it must come, but which every true citizen ought to try and 
render unnecessary. The men have organised various unions, one of 
which is now 40,000 f*trong, another 20,000. They have proved 
that they are men of sterling worth, not merely by an honourable 
discharge of their everyday duties iinder exceptionally hard condi- 
tions, but also by sliowing that they have the capacity for organisa- 
tion, that they know exactly what their grievances are, and have the 
ability to state them in a dignified and rational way. They do not 
piteously appeal for the State to help them, but as a very important 
body of men (rei)re&enting, with their families, probably one and a 
half million of persons) realising that they are part and parcel of the 
State, and that by their labours they contribute much to its welfare, 
they are now beginning to ask why they should not use their powers 
of citizenship to supplement their trade-union efforts, and thousands 
of other workers are asking the same question, and no one as yet has 
given any satisfactory reason why, under such circumstances, we 
citizens should not exercise our rights of citizenship to reduce work- 
ing hours and make them somewhat uniform over such large areas 
as that covered by our railway systems. To reply that workmen can 
best do this for themselves is beside the point ; the workers will do 
it for themselves, whether it be by striking for it or by voting for it, 
but no genuine mechanic will make use of a machine that wastes a 
large percentage of power in avoidable friction, and that more friction 
would be generated by striking for reduced hours for these railway 
men than would be the case by bringing the same about by legis- 
lative action no one can reasonably doubt. 

Trade unionism has at last taken root amongst the shop assistants 
of the metropolis ; both sexes are now enrolling, and will in a few 
months be able to bring considerable pressure to bear on their em- 
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ployers. Their average hours at present are 86, while thousands work 
96 to 100. The effect upon the young men is most baneful, but 
upon the young women it is scarcely less than murder, standing or 
walking in a shop, oftentimes very ill-ventilated, with the fusty smells 
that arise from the goods, especially in certain kinds of drapery. These 
unhealthy conditions not only shorten the lives of the women but 
unfit them for becoming healthy wdves and mothers. Scores of 
eminent medical men have issued authoritative statements setting 
forth the terribly injurious effects of these long hours on young 
women, and yet nothing is done. Cannot something now be done 
by the local governing bodies to supplement the efforts of these 
young persons, who, under the greatest difficulties, are now establish- 
ing branches of their trade unions in the various districts of Ijondon ? 
Or will the ‘ let alone * section still say, ‘ It is no business of the legis- 
lative body, and these women must redress their grievances by or- 
ganising a strike’? Politicians and statesmen (?) who offer such 
stones for bread will not be argued with mucli longer ; they will 
simply be quietly ignort'd by the bulk of the electors whose heads 
an* clear and whose hearts are not yet deail. It is difficult to state 
the number of employes engaged in distributive occupations in 
London, but there are at lea^t 400,000, and their hours of labour 
might, with advantage, be reduced by 25 per cent, and thus add to 
their own health and well-being immensely, and at the same time 
provide occupation for many of the workless. Ah, but who is to 
stand the expense ? it will be asked. Where the employer cannot 
the public must. Who are the public, once again ? Five-sixtbs 
belong to those who, in some form or other, work for a living ; and 
these men and women in distributive ehtablishments are as much 
a portion of the public as any similar number of p(*r8on8 otherwise 
engaged, and their interests are bound uj) with the rest of the 
public and cannot be i^ 1 olatcd from them. And what the public 
have now got to face srjuarely and deal with promptly is this: 
Shall we best secure the well-being of the State by insisting that 
all who work shall obtain reasonable rates of pay for a reasonable 
amount of work, or is the i^roper course that of ignoring the sur- 
roundings of the workers, leaving matters to right themselves? 
Public responsibility has long been recognised in this country, as 
witness the Factory Acts legislation, that has operated so beneficially. 

There is a serious danger confronting the labour party, which is 
that politicians of either side, who are politicians merely, are en- 
deavouring to obtain the confidence of the workers to leave their 
case in these politicians’ hands. I am convinced that the real edu- 
cational work on labour questions is now going on mainly in the 
thousands of trade-union branches and trades councils that exist in 
all centres of industiy. The rapid spread of trade unionism which is 
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now going on will certainly qualify the workman to perform his 
duties as a member of society better than he was able prior to his 
taking an active interest in his own welfare ; but should he allow 
the sacred question of labour to become the subject over which con- 
tending political factions shall hght, it will, to my mind, show a 
lack of dignity and keenness of perception which will be extremely 
pitiable. Two things are essential if these evils are to be avoided. 
There must be a large decentralisation of power — that is, the power 
now vested in Parliament must be largely transferred to the local 
governing bodies, tlie town and county councils; and the workers 
themselves must (and they will) take a continual interest in and 
share in the administration of these local bodies. At the present 
time Parliament is utterly unfitted to deal with the intricacies of 
London*s labour difficulties, and so of all other centres. It has not 
the time, the ability, nor inclination ; and if it had ability and in- 
clination it could never have the time to attend to the multifiEirious 
demands that are certain to crop up as labour questions press for 
solution. 

And, again, it is not in any way desirable that an Imperial Par- 
liament should e\en attempt to exercise control over the hundreds 
of questions that must arise in each of the hundreds of British 
manufacturing towns. Imperial authority it ought to have, but 
local questions should be settled by local authorities. The un- 
healthy atmosiihere of Parliament has choked many a well-inten- 
tioned man, and it is likely to choke many more, and if there were 
no other direction in which the vital interests of the workers could 
be properly attended to the abolition of the grievous wrongs under 
which labour groans would be postponed indefinitely. It may be 
urged that a county council is little more likely to pay proper 
attention to such questions as affect labour than Parliament. Work- 
men are, however, beginning to realise that it is due to themselves 
that they should solve these questions by every legitimate means, 
and having organised and disciplined themselves in their voluntary 
combinatious (trade unions), they as citizens will take a direct and 
positive interest in the same questions, and attend to their applica- 
tion on a more extended platform. This will bring health to local 
administrative bodies, tone to the minds of the citizens, and wean 
from the gaudy and superficial attractions of St. Stephen’s the more 
sturdy and upright of the nation’s real workers of all grades. 

The county council is, in my opinion, destined to become a most 
powerful factor for the rectification of our social wrongs. In close 
contiguity, as it will be, with the trades council, knowing exactly 
where and how to supplement the good work of that council, the 
majority composing it being themselves real, not nominal workmen ; 
women’s interests being properly looked after ; the welfare of the 
workers at large being the principal business of such a body — ^when 
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this is so the day of our redemption will be nigh. The interest of 
no honest man will be ignored ; all that is best in the community 
will be drawn out, and the baneful influences that at present 
trample down so much that is good in our natures will be removed. 

The hope for the future lies in the extension of labour organisa- 
tions on the side of the workers, corresponding combinations 
of employers adjusting differences by conciliation or arbitration 
whenever possible, the work of trade unionism being supplemented 
by the local governing bodies, by workers habitually taking a direct 
working interest in connection with them, such bodies absorbing all 
smaller and at present conflicting authorities, thus developing the 
best qualities of the citizen in the true work of citizenship and 
gradually assisting in the development of the co-operative ideal, when 
the workers shall include the whole of the able-bodied community, 
and when peace and plenty hhall al)ound as the result of harmonising 
the at present antagonistic tendencies of different sections of 
society. 

Tom Mann. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN 
EAST AFRICA. 


‘ Union is strength.* These three words may not, at first sight, 
appear to have much to do with Eastern Central Africa, but in the 
present position of affairs in that part of the globe they can be 
most usefully applied, when all the divers and varied conditions of 
wliitc and native rule are carefully and dispassionately considered, 
and when the follies of disunion and rivalry are thrashed out and 
explained. 

To rightly understand the object and scope of this article a brief 
account of Eastern Central Africa is necessary. The most important 
figure in the past history of the country is, of necessity, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, a potentate whose claim to the eastern littoral, extend- 
ing from the Kovuma Eiver on the south to the Osi River on the 
north, as well as several ports north of the Juba as far as Mruti, 
has never been disputed. For many years past the trade of 
this territory, stretching into the interior, has been carried on 
by British subjects — Indian traders from Bombay. They were 
the capitalists and bankers who supplied the native Arab traders 
with goods and money to conduct caravans and establish trading 
relations with the interior. These traders gradually formed depots, 
or settlements, along the trade routes of the interior, such as 
Tabora, Ujiji, Kibonge, and they even penetrated as far as the 
C'ongo, and established themselves at Nyangwe, and Kasongo, and 
Stanley Falls, the headquarters of the somewhat notorious Tippoo 
Tip. The result of all these commercial enterprises was that an ever- 
increasing trade in ivory, india-rubber, and other tropical products, 
steadily grew, under the fostering influence of Great Britain. The 
exports of india-rubber alone reached a value of G0,000Z. a year. 

Thirteen years ago the then Sultan, Sayid Bargash, offered Sir 
William Mackinnon a lease for seventy years of all his customs 
revenue, on favourable terms, together with sovereign administrative 
powers over the whole of his African continental dominions, and no 
difficulty would have arisen in coming to an arrangement which 
would have been satisfactory to both contracting parties, and which 
would have benefited the trade relations of both Great Britain and 
Zanzibar, had the Foreigi) Office given sufficient encouragement to 
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the enterprise, for the carrying out of which a sum of over 200,000^. 
was subscribed; but the reply to an application for necessary 
authority and support was so guarded that Sir William Mackinnon 
did not feel himself justified in continuing the negotiation.' 

Up to the year 1884 the rights of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the 
interior of the country had not been questioned. It is true he had 
made no treaties with native chiefs in these territories, but they 
acknowledged his influence and recognised his authority. He was 
the only power whose subjects had established themselves in different 
parts of -the country — though the efforts of the Church Missionary 
Society and other missionary bodies must not be forgotten ; he was, 
in fact, the man in possession. How his claims were recognised will 
appear farther on. 

Now the histoiy of this region would not be complete without 
some mention of the names of those who, commencing with David 
Livingstone, brought this great territory into contact with civilisation. 
Livingstone was the great pioneer of all recent African exploration. 
When Columbus discovered that America existed on the other side, 
the difiSculties of crossing the unknown Atlantic vanished in a great 
measure. The fact that the unknown regions of Central Africa could 
be traversed was in like manner made known by Livingstone. 
Following in his footsteps, we find Burton and Speke discovering 
Tanganika and the Victoria Nyanza in the years 18J6 to 1859. In 
the year 1860 Speke and Grant returned to the Great I^ke, and, 
passing inland round its western side, entered the kingdom of Uganda 
— the first white men who had ever visited it — and from thence they 
pushed to the northward, after having proved that the lake was one 
of the sources of the Nile. 

The discovery of the Albert Nyanza, another great Nile reservojr, 
was made by Baker in 1865. Then comes Stanley's search after 
Livingstone in 1871, Cameron’s journey across Africa in 1873, 
Stanley’s second journey in 1875, when he circumnavigated the 
Victoria Nyanza, and thus made known to the world its true size 
and proportions ; from thence he goes to Tanganika, of which he 
also makes a complete survey, and pushing still to the westward, 
reaches Nyangwe, and commences that extraordinary journey which 
ends in the discovery of the Congo. We have yet to learn the 
particulars of his latest, and probably the most wonderful, of all his 
African explorations. 

Lastly are Thomson’s journeys in the soutli between Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganika, and in the north through Masailand. These dis- 
coveries, these explorations thus briefly told, are simple fact, and no 
other nation can bring forward such claims as the people of Great 
Britain to having their fair share of Eastern Central Africa, whether 
from the standpoint of first discovery, or from the trade and 
commerce she has created in those regions. . 
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In the year 1886 a new factor entered into the arena of Eastern 
Central Africa. After the Conference at Berlin in 1885, at which 
certain agreements were entered into between the Powers of Europe 
as regards Africa, Great Britain and Germany joined in a mutual 
convention, having for its object the subdivision of Eastern Central 
Africa into what were termed spheres of British and German influ- 
ence. In this subdivision Germany obtained far the larger share of 
territory. This will at once be seen by reference to the map accom- 
panying this paper. 

The reason for this surrender of the greater area to Germany, 
with the large and prosperous trade built up by British energy and 
capital, has not been explained. Great Britain is understood to have 
received some collateral advantages, and there was also a strong feel- 
ing in Germany as regards colonisation and the possession of terri- 
tory in which her surplus population might find a German home. 
This feeling was a very natural one, and Great Britain, with her large 
colonial empire, could afford to be generous to a friend ; but neither 
country appears to have considered that tropical or Central Africa 
cannot be colonised, in the true meaning of the word colonisation, by 
white people. It is not a climate in which a white man can work, 
therefore, as in process of time the native is taught to labour, the 
Whiteman can invest capital in developing the products of the coun- 
try, and he can superintend such investments, but nothing more. 
No, the development of Central Africa must for some years depend 
upon the commerce and trade which can be created ; and its real 
value to any country is the opportunity it affords for the employment 
of capital, and the demand it creates for manufactured goods. Now 
here is a point of real importance, not only to the merchant, but to 
the employer of labour, the artizan, and the working people of Great 
Biitain. India now manufactures largely for herself, and her imports 
from Manchester tend to diminish rather than to increase. This fact, 
and the competition of other countries, point most strongly to the 
necessity for finding new fields for our increasing home labour 
market. 

As regards the boundary lines laid down by the Foreign Office 
officials of Great Britain and Germany, they are as follows. I quote 
from the published despatches 

Tho territorj to which the aiiangement applies is bounded on the south by the 
Itovuma Kiver, and on the north by the line which, starting from the mouth of the 
Tuna River, follows the course of that river, or its affluents, to the point of inter- 
section of iho Equator and the Sdth degree of east longitude, thence strikes direct 
to the point of intersection of the Ist degree of north latitude with the 37th degree 
of east longitude, wliere the line terminates. 

The line of demarcation starts from the mouth of the river Wanga or ITmbe. 
runs direct to Jipe, passes along the eastern side and round the northern side of the 
lake, and crosses the Lumi River, after which it passes midway between the terri- 
tories of Taveita and Chagga, skirts the northern base of the Eiliamanjaro range 
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developed, the slave trade destroyed, and the influences of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation encouraged and fostered. Yes ; friendship 
is better than hatred. Let each respect his neighbour’s landmark ; 
and if Germany 'will hold out the right hand of peace and goodwill, 
no one will clasp it with more sincerity than her fellow-workers in 
East Africa. True union means true strength. 

In conclusion, let the two Governments arrange, with as little 
delay as possible, for a complete understanding as regards the 
boundary-lines of the interior, i»e. to the westward of Lake Victoria. 

The only attempt which has been made in this direction is the 
line on the map marked ^ Boundfiry line suggested by Baron von 
Plessen in 1887,’ who stated with reference to this territory as 
follows ; 

Although it was true that no special geographical line had been expressly fixed 
by agiecmeut for the delimitation to the west, that the Impt'rial Government 
had btaited from the idea that Kiigloud would loa\e Germany a free hand for thi^ 
future in the territories i^ouih of the Vutoria A[i/anza Zr/Ac, and without inter- 
feiing with the territories lying to the east of the hakes Tunganika and N>ns«a at 
the hack of the German Protectorate would confine herself to opening up the 
territories to the north of the agreed line. 

Let a settlement be arrived at regarding the territory between 
the Tana and Juba rivers. At the present moment Great Britain 
possesses, by grant from the Sultan of Zanzibar, all his towns and 
ports north of Kipiui, while Germany, in October 1889, declared a 
protectorate over littoral of the same territory between the Port of 
Lamu and Kismayu, a state of affairs that could only produce irrita- 
tion and confusion. ^ 

Let tariff questions and all matters connected with the trade and 
commerce of the country he for mutual arrangement between the 
two trading companies subject to the conditions of the Berlin Act of 
1875. Let stringent measures be adopted by both to prevent the 
introduction of firearms, ammunition, and spirits. T^t there be 
perfect frankness of communication on all points of mutual interest 
to both Governments and both companies. Let there be complete 
unaninHity in dealing with the slave trade. Let this rivalry cease, and 
the past be forgotten ; and then, in after years, the two nations will 
look with honest pride on the development that has been accomplished 
in this vast territory, at the advances of Christianity, civilisation, and 
commerce, among its inhabitants, as law, order, and settled govern- 
ment are established among them ; and they will acknowledge and 
realise bow much of all this is due to the combination of their mutual 
forces, because ‘ union is strength.’ 


FiiAKaa DE WiNroN. 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

The first question is, Why is a good time coming ? 

Because Home Hide is certain. I do not know what these words 
mean any more than any other single one of my countrymen, but I 
know that the advocates of Home Hule are never inaccurate ; and, 
therefore, as they say that Home Hule is certain, I believe them. 

Even if they did not say so, Home Rule would, I should still believe, 
be certain. There is no recorded instance in history of the failure 
of a party to accomplish its ends when so wholly homogeneous in 
its personnel y its principles, its policy, its plans, and its future pro- 
jects as the Anglo-Scottish-Welsh-Irish-Gladstonian-Pamellite party. 

I also believe that Home Rule in its highest development of per- 
fection is certain : Home Rule for Ireland ; Home Rule for Scotland ; 
HomeRule for Wales; Home Rulefor England. I do not think this be- 
cause I have any reason to believe that the Scotch or the Welsh desire 
Home Rule, but because I know the aforesaid homogeneous Home Rule 
party to be above all things a consistent party, which cannot deny to 
agitators in Scotland and in Wales what has been granted to agitators 
in Ireland, always that theyagitateconstitutiorudly. A little 

leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and with sufficient encouragement 
it may be surmised that the little band of patriots who constitute 
the Jjand and Anti-Tithe Leagues in the Highlands of Scotland and 
Wales, and who so thoroughly understand how to conduct a constitu- 
tional agitation, may succeed in teaching their more ignorant 
countrymen the meaning of those words. As for England, of course 
I do not suppose that she is likely to demand Home Rule for her- 
self. I know also (not only from my own conviction and aspirations, 
but from the knowledge of those of my constituents) that the English 
combine with the sense of their own absolute unfitness to assist in 
the government of the Irish, the Welsh, or the Scotch, the profound 
conviction that they are not fit alone to govern themselves. 

We yearn, therefore, while shaking off the nightmare of responsi- 
bility for our neighbours, to retain their aid in our Parliament in 
managing our affairs. 

It must be confessed that this aspiration borders on selfishness. 
It is, however, harmless and platonic. Is it for one moment 

3 a2 
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probable that our neighbours could Bi>arc time to turn their attention 
to our affairs ? Could the Welsh, for instance, be expected to swerve 
from the task of developing their country, so long neglected, to teach 
us to develop ours ? Could the Scotch check themselves in adminis- 
tering redress to the tyranny they now groan under to help us ? Are 
the Irish likely so soon to undo the effects of the misgovernment of 
ninety years and to be free to lend us part of their credit ? No ; 
these suppositions are all monstrous. Alone, alas ! we shall have to 
work out our salvation. England, too, will have Home Rule. Not 
because she deserves it ; not because she is fit for it ; but because 
the righteous demands of the Irish, Welsh, and Scottish peoples 
cannot be satisfied unless the English people receive Home Rule at 
their hands. 

The second question is, For whom is a good time coming ? For 
the English electors of every rank in life, I feel sure ; for the English 
Conservative jiarty particularly, I think. 

There need be no more agonised inquiries in (he columns of the 
lhi\hj Telegraphy ‘ What shall we do with our boys ? ’ no more neces- 
sity for some of the most skilled English artisans to seek an opening 
abroad ; no reason to gnidge the high office stool to the jiaiubtaking 
(lerman clerk. The first result of Home Rule for England will be 
that the English people will for the firat time enter into the heritage 
of the English Civil Service. 

Hitherto that service has been maintained at the cost of the 
English for the benefit of the Irish and the Scotch. 

Look where 3011 will, and to wliat grade you will, and three out 
of four good berths in the Ci\il Service you will find filled by an 
Iri>hman or a Scotchman. 

Is it the Inland Revenue office in your nearest country town ? — 
an Irishman is the officer ; or a foreman in the em})loy of the Office 
of Works ? — he is a Scotchman ; or the head of one of the branches in 
one of the great Government departments, a man drawing 1,000Z. a 
year or more in salary — he will be an Irishman or a Scotchman. 

These men have, no doubt, obtained their posts because they 
deserved them. In the open competitive examination your common- 
sense Englishman is not a match for his sliarper and more learned 
neighbours. Under the United Parliament and the Acts of Union 
ibis system was quite fair, but under a universal system of Home 
Rule the fairness disappears. The Irish and the Scotch and the 
Welsh will have their own Civil Services, in which, of course, their 
patriotic sons will serve in preference to the service of a ^ foreign * or 
* alien * people. But even if this preference did not manifest itself 
as spontaneously as we know it will, yet even the dunderheaded 
English worm, when left to itself, may consider and turn. I think 1 
may safely prophesy it will consider and turn. ^ If the principle of 
nationality is to be the universal rule of guidance, let it prevail in 
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the sweets as well as in the sours. For our sons, and for our sons 
only, shall be the places in the Civil Service for which we pay. l^t 
the Irish and Scotch return home and gratify their patriotic relations 
with their presence in their native land.’ Such will be the current 
of thought of the English electors. 

A Government post — well paid, income certain, cares none, a 
pension in middle life, dignity, consideration in the eyes of the 
neighbours, power, the sense of importance — what Englishman, par- 
ticularly what member of Parliament, does not know how much these 
‘ Government posts ’ are coveted by the English paterfamilias of every 
class for one or more of his sons ? 

Is there not, therefore, a truly good time coming for the English 
people, when all these posts, now held by Irish or Scotch, will be 
reserved for themselves ? A good time — nay, the expression is too 
mild ; say, a veritsible millennium. 

Doubtless the English Conservative party will take their share in 
the spoils of the Civil Service, but a richer and greater prize still 
will be theirs. 

At this very moment the Conservative majority in England, 
reckoning on the other side not only the Gladstonians but the 
Liberal Unionists, is eighty- seven. They have at this moment, 
therefore, apparently a pretty secure tenure of power in England. 
But it may be urged, ‘ all this may be upset at any general election.’ 
If the history of past Parliaments is any guide to the history of 
future ones, this is not likely to be the case. Mr. Labouchere, I 
believe, with his accustomed nicety of expression, has announced his 
opinion that the Conservative party, ‘ having got their noses into 
the granary,’ do not intend taking them out again until they are 
forced to do so. 

If, however, England had had Home Rule since 1832, she would 
hardly have had a Liberal Government firmly seated in power from 
1837 to this day. 

That this is so is clear from the fact that, putting on one side 
the Parliament of 1832 itself, the Liberal party would have had a 
working majority in only three Parliaments out of twelve from 1832 
to 1885, had it not been for the votes of the Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh members. 

These are the figures. 

First, I place the three Parliaments in which the Liberal party 
had a working (but much smaller) majority in England alone as well 
as in the whole United Kingdom : — 

L. majority Ditto iii 

in tiu* U.K. only 

Failiament of 1835 .... 108 01 

„ 1857 .... 02 01 

1880 .... 112 63 
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Then I place the Parliaments in which the Liberal party had a 
working majcrity in the United Kingdom, but not in England : — 


Parliament of 1660 • • 

L. majority 
lu the U.K 

. . 40 

Ditto la 
England only 

27 

„ 1866 , 

. . 62 

21 

„ 1808 . 

. . 104 

23 

.. 1885 . 

. . 86 

28 


Next, I place two Parliaments in which the Liberal party had a 
majority in the United Kingdom, but were in an actual minority in 
England only : — 

L majority O majority lu 

In tho U.K. UuglaiKl only 

Parliament of 1 81)7 . • . . 40 7 

„ 1847 .... 2 25 

In the remaining three Parliaments, those of 1841, 1852, and 
1874, the Conservative majority in England was diminished by the 
votes of the rest of the United Kingdom : — 

V niajoiity (' mnjoiityin 

111 till U K J^iigliiiiil oul> 

Parliament of 1841 .... 70 07 

ff lbo2 • • . • 8 35 

1874 .... 103 117 

The political meteorology of England under Home Eule may 
accordingly be forecast from the observations of the last half-century, 
thus : — 

Either the nose of the Conservative yartywill remain steadily in 
the granary^ or the Conservative party ivill he able to prevent the 
Neo-lladical 'nose from burrowing there with any security or com-- 
fort 

My object has been to prove that Home Kule fur England will be 
a ‘good time ’ especially for English Conservatives. It is with con- 
fidence that 1 appeal to Mr. Labouchcre to decide whether the above 
forecast is not a strictly scientific definition of a ‘ good time.’ If it 
is so, then Q.E.D. 

Before passing away from the engrossing subject of political 
meteorology, it will be interesting to consider what effect the ‘ good 
time coming ’ for the Conservative party in England will have on 
the career of the planets which revolve round Mr. Gladstone, and on 
that of the nebulous conglomeration which follows them in a rather 
eccentric orbit. 

It is obvious that neither a perpetual minority nor a powerless 
majority offers sufficient scope for the talents of Sir William Harcourt, 
Sir G-eorge Trevelyan, or Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Yet, if it is once known 
in Wales, in Ireland, or in Scotland that these three statesmen are 
seeking employment, the contest between those three nations for 
their possession will be fearful to witness. 

* These figures arc taken from a table published by tho Daily Kmt after the 
general election of 1885. 
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The Scotch are a consistent, clear-sighted people, plentifully pro- 
vided with moral backbone. The Parliament in Edinburgh will 
welcome Sir William Harcourt’s wit and accordingly bid highest for 
him. 

In Dublin city there will be much need for a scrupulously straight- 
forward and businesslike sedile. The native members of the Irish 
Parliament will have such superabundance of genuine eloquence to 
display that they will not have time for administration. At all costs 
they will secure Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Under the guidance of Mr. Gee 
and ISIr. Osborne Morgan, the government of Wales will hive a 
strong tendency to become a theocracy, in which men will be estimated 
strictly according to their virtues. In this case there will be no place 
for competition. Sir George Trevelyan will quite naturally walk into 
'he highest post which the Welsh cabinet has to dispose of. 

If it is melancholy to think of the expatriation of the leaders, it is 
positively heartrending to contemplate the fate of their followers and 
tlicir followers’ programmes. 

The general reformation of society will have to be adjourned. 
Truth will have to be relegated to libraries as a sort of still-born. 
Koran. Its prophet will have to close those butterfly wings with 
which he was meditating a soar into the atmosphere of statesman- 
shi}), and relapse for ever into the chrysalis of the cynic. 

The Liberation Society must emigrate en bloc to Wales, where 
it has, to judge from the Welsh press, already made itself universally 
endeared. It cannot live an idle life in England : yet its pious 
scheme for disestablishing and disendowing the Church in England by 
means of the votes of Irish and Welsh and Scotch members will have 
been finally frustrated by the great and glorious principle of universal 
Home Rule. To the holy soil of Wales, therefore, must the crusade 
be confined by the surviving crusaders. 

Last, but not least ; to Londoners and ratepayers the abortion of 
the ‘ London programme * will be a life-long grief. No one who has 
ever looked into the subject can have failed to appreciate the 
gravity and magnitude of the social questions with which Parliament 
and the County Council must deal in connection with London. 
Other London programmes may be brought forward and carried, but 
never, alas ! under Home Rule, by a Cabinet of which that professor 
celebrated for his exactitude is a member. We cannot, therefore, 
feel certain of their accuracy, their wisdom, or their success. How 
different, how far different it would have been under happier, under 
his auspices ! Then Londoners would have laid themselves down in 
their beds in peace, knowing that his words had exactly foretold the 
effect of his measures, and that those measures would not fail exactly 
to accomplish the requisite social reform. To the ratepayer, the 
knowledge that the future expenditure must exactly coincide with 
his estimate would have given a security in forecasting the annual 
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family balance-sheet never known in the past and never for the 
fature possible. Alack-a-day that in this world what is one man’s meat 
should be another man’s poison! that the ‘good time coming* for 
the Conservatives should mar so many great careers among their 
opponents ! 

I have seen a doubt expressed by some earnest Home Rulers in 
Scotland and Wales whether the English Gladstonians will not recoil 
before such a self-denying ordinance as universal Home Rule must 
prove to them. 

Away such unworthy thoughts! as Mr. Labouchcre would say 
for his party and for himself. ‘ Conscience before the granary.* 

WOLMKK. 
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rilE STORY OF A CONSPIRATOR. 

I. 

Towakps the f'ncl of November 1889 a letter from Mr. Gladstone 
was published in the Scotch newspapers thanking somebody for an 
Irish ‘ Tragedy in Five Acts.* The principal sentence in that letter 
ran as follows : — * I am glad an effort has been made to do justice to 
Wolfe Tone. It is one of the most grievous facts of Irish history that 
at the close of the last century her rebels were in many cases the very 
flower of lier children.* 

It so happened that, a few weeks before this letter appeared, I had 
read carefully the original American edition of Tone*s Memoirs^ 
written inaiuly by himself, and comjdeted by his son.* I had done 
so in the faithful discharge of that duty which has lately been im- 
pressed upon us all — to study the Irish question in the light of his- 
tory. For such a purpose there is nothing like good biographies. 
In the lives of individual men we see historical events, as it were 
from the inside, not in their mere outline and succession, but in their 
connection with the great determining causes of human character 
and of human motive. In this case especially there is no need to 
indulge in dramatic licence. The bare facts — the simple truth — are, 
as the phrase goes, ‘ as good as a play.’ They are infinitely better. 
It would be difficult to find a book of more curious interest than that 
in which Tone tells us his own story, and in which his son illustrates 
and completes it. I propose now to give that story as it is to be 
gathered from documents of such unquestionable authority, and, it 
must be added, of such abundant candour. 

In the first place let us note how short was the whole life of 
Tone, lie was born in Dublin on the 20th of June, 1763, and he 
died of a wound inflicted by his own hand whilst in prison under 
sentence of death, in the same city, on the 19th of November, 1798. 
A little more than thirty-five years was thus the measure of his days. 
There is nothing, it is true, remarkable in this, because men who 
attack the Government under which they live have always been, in 
large proportion, young men. They play with the lives and fortunes 
of others, and it is not only natural, but just, that when they fail 
they should pay an early forfeit of their own. That an avowed con- 
* rubliished at Washington in two volumes. 1826. 
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spirator and an open rebel, caught in arms against his country and 
in the enlisted service of its most ancient enemy, should be con- 
demned to death when comparatively young, is therefore no unusual 
circumstance. But there is one great peculiarity about the life and 
death of Tone, and that is that, during by far the greater part of his 
short life, he was not only not a conspirator and not a rebel, but he 
did not even take an ordinary degree of interest in public affairs. It 
was not until the year 1 790, when he had attained the age of twenty- 
seven, that, to use his own expression, he ‘ took to politics.’ Nor 
might even this have been in itself remarkable if his earlier youth 
bad been spent in quiet and uninteresting times. But those times 
were of an opposite character even to an extraordinary degree. His 
life began at the commencement of that memoi^ble epoch which 
opened with the quarrel between Great Britain and her American 
colonies, an epoch of rapid and mighty changes, all more or less in- 
timately connected with the events of that quarrel, and with the 
movements of thought which they accelerated. In no part of Europe 
were these movements more exciting than in Ireland. Tone was 
fifteen years old — an age when clever boys are generally full of vivid 
interest in all they see and hear around them — when the fear of 
French invasion and the confessed inability of the Government to 
reinforce the regular troops, gave birth in 1778 to the famous Irish 
Volunteers. He must have heard the hopes and fears with which 
different parties regarded the portentous growth of that self-con- 
stituted force — a force not under the control of any public or res 2 )on- 
sible authority, and ^^hich, although nothing in reality but a sect in 
arms, speedily amounted to upwards of 40,000 men, wielding great 
political power, and embodying in an extraordinary degree many 
national aspirations. The ten years which followed, during which 
Tone grew up from boyhood into the prime of life, were years of 
stirring and surpassing interest in Ireland. It would be difficult to 
specify in the history of any other people any time so rich in poli- 
tical experience, or in which so many questions involving the very 
highest problems in political philosophy were so pressed upon general 
attention, and so urgently demanded some practical solution. More- 
over, these questions were of such a nature as to appeal, one or other 
of them, to almost every variety of natural character, and to almost 
every cast of mind. The relaxation of the Catholic penal laws at 
once invited the appreciation of human sympathies and tested the 
sagacity with which men could measure the disappearance of dangers, 
both foreign and domestic, which had once been very real and very 
urgent. The removal of restraints upon Irish commerce was another 
tremendous question affecting the interests of all sects and parties, 
and which appealed to all who had the spirit of industry and of enter- 
prise. Above all, the demand for a larger measure of independence in 
the Irish Parliament, and the concession of.it without any definitions 
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and without any precautions, were agitations and events of such mag- 
nitude, and BO big with future consequence, that every mind with the 
least faculty for the science of human government must have been 
awakened and arrested by them. Nor were these events — nor could 
they be — determined quietly in cabinets, or even in parliamentary 
debates, however violent and excited. The passions they roused were 
reflected in the streets and quays][of Dublin — ^in the roar and shouts 
of multitudes round arriving or departing Viceroys — ^in the meetings 
of armed bodies all over the country — in daring attempts to overawe 
the Legislature — in plots and conspiracies with foreign agqnts — ^in 
the formation of clubs and associations of every sort and kind. Yet 
for all that Tone tells us of himself, in his memoir of those years, they 
might have been years of the most profound tranquillity. At that 
time he seems to have cared for none of these things, and took no 
part in any of them. 

What is the explanation of this strange abstention ? It comes 
out clearly enough in the account he gives of his own youth. If not 
the matured opinions, at least the first feelings and impulses of men 
are largely determined by the circumstances of their birth. Tone’s 
father was a coachmaker in Dublin. He was a Protestant, in this 
sense, at least, that he was not a Catholic. As such he must have 
been more or less in sympathy with the ruling powers, and especially 
with the British connection. The war with France, and the repeated 
threats of the invasion of Ireland by French and Spaniards, must 
have kept up the traditional feeling that Protestant liberties were 
still in danger from the old Catholic conspiracy against that great 
bulwark of them, the English Crown and nation. Such traditions 
give way very slowly, when they were originally founded on notorious 
facts, and hardened by a long experience. They do not give way at 
all when they are kept alive by external events which seem to repro- 
duce all that experience again. We may be sure, therefore, that the 
elder Tone could not have felt any enthusiasm for the Catholic move- 
ment. Neither, personally, was it natural for him to be much 
touched by the agitation for freedom of trade. His own business 
stood in no immediate or visible connection with foreign commerce, 
but depended rather upon the wealthy society of Dublin, upon the 
expenditure of a Viceregal Court, and upon the social habits of a seat of 
Government. But wc are not left to inference as to the atmosphere 
of sentiment and feeling in which the younger Tone began to breathe. 
Illilitary service and a life of military adventure was the imagination 
and the passion of the growing boy. Nor had he the least idea*of 
such a life, except in the service of that Empire which his great 
namesake had defended and enlarged. He could think of nothing 
else. At school he was ‘ abominably idle.*® He was the leader of a 
group of boys who determined that they would not work at aU more 
» Life, i. 18 . 
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than three days a week. Much of the time which be thus secured for 
his own amusements was spent in attending all parades, field-days, 
and reviews of the British garrison of Dublin in the Pluenix Park.^ 
This confirmed him in a ^ rooted habit of idleness,’ whilst the 
splendid appearance of the troops, and the pomp and parade of 
military show, confirmed his untamable desire for a soldier’s life. 
He declared his passion for the army, and his utter dislike to a 
learned jirofession. But his father was obstinately opposed ; and 
much against the grain he was compelled in February 1781, being 
then i;iot quite eighteen years old, to enter Trinity College as a 
pensioner. By this time the glorious wars of Chatham had become 
things of the past, and had been succeeded by the inglorious and 
disastrous contests against our own colonies. To any mind open to 
the higher instincts of politics, it might have been easy at this time 
to discriminate between the different objects for which war may 
be conducted, and to refuse to identify the suppression of the 
colonial revolt with a patriotic spirit. This was especially easy for 
an Irishman at that particular juncture, many Irifthmen having begun 
to feel that their own interests were best promoted by colonial 
success. But young Wolfe Tone had no temptations in Jiny such 
direction. Fighting for its own sake, and considered ])urely as a 
profession, was his ideal. He had felt none of the enthusiasm which 
had raised the Irish Volunteers. That body was too in(*rely political 
for him. The dang<‘r of invasion seemed too remote, anrl e\en 
fighting unaccompanied with conquest and foreign adventure was 
altogether unattractive to him. Accordingly, wlien di-gust ed by 
failure in a college examination, he reverted with passion to his 
former schemes. He had no scruple in desiring to offer his sword to 
the Crown to assist its army in the colonial struggle. ‘ He besought 
his father to equip him as a volunteer, and to suffer liiin to join the 
British Army in America, where the war still raged.’ ^ His father 
again refused. Young Wolfe sulked for a year, and would read 
none but military books. Not until he saw his own chance gone, 
in the approaching triumph of the colonies, did he sulkily turn 
again to books, and give up the hope of playing the part of another 
Wolfe in the service of the English Crown. In 1782 he was second 
to ^ a young fellow ’ who, in a duel, shot his antagonist through the 
head. This again drove him for a time from college ; but on his 
return his brilliant natural talents enabled him to make up his 
lee-way. In 1785, at the age of twenty-two, he made a runaway 
marriage with a girl of not yet seventeen. His father had by 
this time been ruined, but not by any agency which could be con- 
nected, however remotely, with ][)olitical causes, or with the action 
of British legislation. Not even the most excitable of Irishmen 
could connect with these a bankruptcy arising out of a family 
• Life, i. IS. < Ibid. p. 20. 
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quarrel, and a costly law plea between bis father and his uncle about 
some small leasehold property. None the less did it make it more 
than ever imperative that young Wolfe should do something to 
enable him to support a wife and family. But the temptation of 
desperate fortunes, which makes so many rebels, did not, even so 
late as 178 j, give any such direction to the thoughts of Wolfe Tone. 
As he had licen eager to serve in the English army, so now he was 
willing to seek his fortune at the English bar. It was determined 
that he slimild go to the Temple, to study the law. So in February 
17S(), after taking, not without some distinction, his degree of B.A., 
he renigiu'd his ficholarship and quitted the University of Dublin. 

It not, however, till the beginning of the following year, 
January 1787, that he repaired to London, whore he remained for 
<lose ui)on two years, returning to Dublin in the last days of 
December 1788. And here we have an almost exact repetition of 
the eiirioii'i peculiarities of his earlier life in Dublin, Just as in re- 
counting Unit earlier life he omits all mention of the high political in- 
terests wliich had then engrossed the attention of his countrymen — 
juht as he never e\on mentions the newly enfranchised Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1 7S2, and liad probably never heard the floods of eloquence 
whi^'h had been poured forth by Grattan — so also in the British 
capital he led a life of almost complete idleness, and of absolute 
vacuity of mind, so far as regarded the great j)olitical questions of the 
time. And y(*t those questions were of a kind, and had taken a form, 
whicli miglit have offered some attraction to a young Irishman. 

hen he cainc to London the memorable impeachment of Warren 
Hastings was still in those early stages in which it secured universal 
interest, from tlie w’onderful displays of forensic eloquence, both in 
tin' House of Commons and in Westminster Hall, which were made by 
the greatest orators of the age. Two illustrious compatriots of young 
Tone, Burke and Sheridan, were the leading spirits in that great arena. 
One of their celebrated speeches, said to have been the most bril- 
liant of them all, was delivered by Sheridan on the 7th of February, 
1787, just after Tone had entered his name as a student of law on 
the books of the Middle Temple, Another followed, hardly inferior, 
in February 1788, when Tone had been already for a twelvemonth 
settled in London, The first of these speeches, which lasted for five 
liours, had so enraptured those who crowded the House of Commons 
that at its close all bamers of decorum were broken down by 
members, peers, and strangers joining in a tumult of applause. 
But not a sound reaches us, through the memories of Tone, of any- 
thing that other men spoke of and remembered to their dying day. 
lie disliked all study, and he particularly disliked the law. He 
thought it ‘ an illiberal profession, both iii its principles and in its 
practice.’ ® He was never in Westminster Hall three times in all 
. * Life, \.2i. 
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his stay. He eked ont his own subsistence partly by writing ocoa-* 
sional articles for a magazine, mostly critical reviews of new books, 
and partly by succour from appreciative friends. Early in 1788 he 
was joined by a younger brother who had been in the service of the* 
East India Company and returned from wearisome garrison duty at 
St. Helena. The two brothers were congenial spirits, and spent 
their time together, often without a guinea in their pockets, in con- 
vivial enjoyments and in seeing reviews — the launching of ships of 
war — or the fleet of Indiamen at Deptford. Under such habits of life 
Tone must have felt, in the intervals of levity and wine, that his 
future prospects were as desperate as his actual condition was desti- 
tute. There was no prospect of his living by his nominal profession. 
He was ready to grasp at any straw. 

It was at this time and under such inducements that an extra- 
ordinary vision arose before the eyes of Tone. The recent discoveries 
of Captain Cook in the Pacific Ocean had filled many minds with 
the spirit of adventure. Those lovely islands with a splendid 
climate, a rich vegetation, and a population strong, fierce, and yet 
not wholly savage, impressed the imaginations of men in directions 
varying with their previous tendencies of thought. The awakening 
sympathies of humanity, guided by such men as Wilberforce and 
Clarkson — the expanding aims of commerce under the growing 
demands of a growing people — the spirit of enterprise rising under 
the touch of every new idea —all conspired to invest the discoveries 
of the great navigator with a variety of powerful interests. Tone’s 
nature could not assimilate the thoughts which were congenial to 
the philanthropist, or the missionary, or the merchant. But could 
not some of those enchanting islands be converted into a military 
colony ? Might not the fierceness of the natives be turned and dis- 
ciplined in the service of European warfare ? With such weapons 
might not the exploits of Clive and Hastings be repeated in other 
regions of the globe ? Or, failing new worlds to be conquered, might 
they not be made excellent joints of departure for predatory 
descents ? The idea took possession of his soul. For three months 
he and his brother pored over all the books which could add to his 
information on the resources which the new lands might afford to 
an adventurous commander. And especially he devoured the books 
which could enable him to estimate the riches of those other lands 
on which safe depredations could be made. Spanish South America 
was, of course, the great home of riches in the imagination of former 
days. It had not yet lost its reputation. Spanish galleons still 
carried their treasures from the New to the Old World. The more 
Wolfe Tone pondered on these things, the more they inflamed his 
imagination. The old Bucaniers became the idol of his dreams, 
miere had been some rumours of a quarrel with Spain. It was just 
the time when he might cover the hopes of private gain and of 
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personal adventure under the guise of English patriotism and of public 
service. So he drew up a memorial to Mr. Pitt, and delivered it with 
his own hands to the porter in Downing Street. The plea was ‘ to 
put a bridle on Spain in time of peace, and to annoy her grievously 
in time of war.’ He thought it ^ a good scheme for England.’ The 
Bucaniers ‘ were the archetypes of the future colonists.* 

As Mr. Pitt never took the smallest notice of this' extraordinary 
proposal, we are left in no doubt as to what he thought of it. It 
has been deemed a clever thing to say that there were two Pitts — 
one the great war Minister, the other the great Minister of peace. 
And so there wore two Pitts — but only in the same sense in which 
there are two captains of a ship, which yesterday was seen crowding 
every stitch of canvas to catch a favourable breeze, and to-day is seen 
under bare poles ‘lying to* in a howling tempest. In 1788, when 
Wolfe Tone proposed to establish a great bucaniering colony in the 
South Seas, Pitt’s mind was full of commerce and of peace. He had 
just concluded a treaty for mutual disarmament with France, antici- 
pating — by years yet unnumbered — a policy which may well be the 
hope of humanity, but is certainly not yet either in contemplation or 
in practice. He had been foiled by the separate and yet combined 
prejudices and follies of the English and of the Irish Parliaments in 
liis earnest endeavours to give freedom to trade on behalf of the whole 
of the united kingdoms. His whole mind and his whole heart were set 
on the promotion of universal industry and of universal peace. When 
Charles James P’ox, the * liberal ’ leader, had emitted the narrow 
declaration that ‘ P’rance is the natural foe of Great Britain,’ Mr. Pitt 
had replied with the nobler sentiment, ‘ My mind revolts from this 
])Osition ns monstrous and impossible.’ He was avoiding, as long as 
he could, even any collision with the extravagant pretensions of Spain 
over the vast continent of America. We can well understand the 
contemptuous silence with which he received a deliberate proposal 
to revive the semi-savage warfare of the Bucaniers. Not even a 
second and urgent request for an answer from this unknown ad- 
venturer, could induce him to vouchsafe even any acknowledgment 
or any reply. 

This was the turning point in the career of Tone. There is at 
least one great merit in his character as reflected in his story of himself. 
There is no cant. A needy adventurer, without a principle and without 
a scruple, he never for a moment pretends that he was anything else 
or better. His imaginary sword had been at the disposal of England 
in her contest for the subjugation of her colonies. It was still at 
the disposal of Plngland for any other purpose, provided it afforded 
to the young Irishman the prospect of excitement and the oppor- 
tunities of plunder. But the contemptuous silence of her great 
Minister cut him to the quick. His desperate circumstances, his 
disappointed visions, his,wounded vanity — these were the personal 
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XDoiiveB wbiob combined to inspire him with an intense hatred of 
Mr. Pitt. He avows it frankly. He does not even seem to be oont 
scions of anything unworthy in allowing his conduct to be guided 
by such passions. ^ In my anger,’ he says, ‘ I made something like 
a vow that if ever I bad an opportunity I would make Mr. Pitt sorry, 
and perhaps fortune may yet enable me to fulfil that resolution.’*^ 
There was but one way of doing this. ]Mr. Pitt could only be as- 
sailed through the ancient Monarchy which he loved with a noble 
passion, and through the great Empire which he served with a proud 
fidelity. 

But before he had yet finally embiuked in conspiracy and rebellion, 
there is yet one other epis d *’of his life which throws additional light 
on the levity and passion of his nature, lie had left his wife and 
child in Ireland entirely dependent on his impoverished father. That 
father bore the burden, apparently, with willingness and affection, 
trusting that his son would soon be able to relieve him of it by the 
exercise of his profession. But the account. s which reach<»d him of the 
life that Wolfe was now leading in l.omlon led him, just about this 
time, to address to that scapegiace borae iiatur.il letter of exhortation 
or remonstrance. It was received by Wolfe in a transport of rage. 
To gratify his resentment he was willing to abandon his young wife 
and child altogether, and to enlist as a soldier in the troops of the 
East India Company. If he had e\er hatl the slightest knowledge of, 
or feeling for, the higher politics of lii.s own country, nothing could 
have been more repellent than such a ^ervice. The lvi‘'t India Com- 
pany was the very type an 1 embo limenl of that s})irit of trade mono- 
poly in England, from which Ireland had long suffered, and which Irish 
patriots had been long denouncing. It is true that the Irish Parliament 
was itself saturated with the same fallacies of prot(*ctionism, and was 
constantly passing Acts founded upon them, wherever it saw some 
immediate consequence which seemed desirable. Wolfe Tone, how- 
ever, can hardly be blamed if he was Mind to such inconsistencies, 
when even Charles Fox was boasting that he knew nothing of, and 
cared nothing for, the new science of political economy. But, 
although it was not to be expected that such considerations should 
have had any influence on the conduct of Wolfe Tone, it did so 
happen that, among the chance seeds of hatred which had lighted on 
the shifting sands of his wandering mind, one of these seeds bad been 
an antipathy to the servants and soldiers of the great imperial Com- 
pany. His own younger brother William had just left its service, 
and Wolfe expresses his surprise that, though this brother had entered 
so young into * such execrable society as the troops of the Company 
must be suppbsed to be, he passed through them without being 
affected by the contagion of their manners or their principles.* ^ It 
is probable that a new light bad beei thrown on that service by what 

^ p. 17. 
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Wolfe must have heard of the charges thundered by his purer, 
countrymen against Warren Hastings. Such a field for rich ad- 
venture never had existed since the world began. Such prizes for 
successful soldiers and cunning negotiators, in the relations between 
Calcutta and the native States, must have made his ears tingle. At 
the moment when the Isles of the Pacific were fading from his view, 
the gorgeous thrones and regions of the East might well seem to 
open uj) no inferior prospects of advent lire and success. Then there 
was his rage against his father to be gratified. So, overcoming his 
brother’s remonstrances — determining to quit Europe for ever and 
to leave his wife and child to the mercy of her family — the two 
youths rushed off to the India House to be enrolled as volunteers. 
As it happened, they were just too late. The lists had been closed 
for that year, and not until Marcli in the following year could they 
be received. Tly this accident and bv nothing else Wolfe Tone was 
saved from what must be condemned as a cruel desertion of the 
nearest, the dearest, and the most imperative obligations of domestic 
life. 

At thih .moment a new element entered into the case. The 
desp(*ratt' position and the reckless character of Tone seem to have 
alarmed not only his own father but the father of his wife. Not 
unnaturally, that gentleman had been estranged by his daughter’s 
runaway match with a 3 'i)uth who, to saj" the least, was wild and 
penniless. Put the danger of her being totally deserted and left in 
absoluti' dependence, together with the intercession of friends, pre- 
vailed upon the father to do what he could for the rescue of his 
daughter. He agreed to give her upwards of 500/., and he expressed 
a desire that Wolfe should return to Ireland. This Tone accordingly 
did, landing in Dublin in the last day^s of the year 1788. 

If, ill the new year then before him, 1780, Tone had * taken to 
politics,’ in s^unpatl^y with the wave of feeling which was propelled 
over Europe from the ojiening scenes of the French Revolution, there 
would have been nothing to be surprised at or to blame. Those hopes 
and expectations were deceiving men of almost all temperaments alike, 
from the practical and prosaic Arthur Young to the dreamy and poeti- 
cal William Wordsworth. But the mind of Tone was inaccessible to 
such illusions. He was called to the bar early in 1789, and actually 
went on three circuits. He did fairly well, and it was nothing but his 
own * incorrigible habits of idleness ’ and his dislike and contempt of 
the very name of law, whether human or divine, that made success 
impossible. Then it was that for the first time ‘ he turned his atten- 
tion to politics.’ “ His vengeful vow against Mr. Pitt predisposed him, 
of course, to the cause of opposition to that Minister whenever and 
wherever it could be made effective. Lord Charlemont had then 
just founded the Whig Club in Dublin. Many of Tone’s old college 
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friends were among the Whigs, and some of them had risen into 
notice by writing pamphlets. He thought he might try his hand at 
the same work. It was no difficult task to inveigh against the arts 
by which two Parliaments were then kept in step ; nor was it diffi- 
cult to recommend the constitutional reforms which were then the 
sole aims of the Irish Whigs. The leaders at once recognised in Tone’s 
production a facile, clear, and trenchant pen. lie was flattered by 
their notice, and interpreted certain private communications into 
proposals for a seat in Parliament. But nothing came of it, except 
a retainer in a Borough petition case with a fee of eighty guineas. 
Month after month passed and nothing better hove in sight. His 
Whig patrons seemed to be forgetting him. He could not afford to 
wait. He was living on hi« wife's little i)atrimony, and the end of it 
was coming into view. So, he determined to throw off the Whigs 
and to fight at his own hand for more revolutionary changes. 

Accordingly, the next of Tone's writings is one which has a far 
higher interest than the mere character of a man. Out of the 
abundant confessions of his own mimth, he was an unprincipled and 
unscrupulous adventurer. But he was no fool. He had an acute 
intellect, and an excellent logical faculty for the best means of pro- 
moting desperate designs, by turning to account such natural opj)or- 
t unities as events afforded. One such opportunity was now arising, 
out of conditions which were in the highest degree hopeful fc*r an 
anarchist. Tone had returned to Ireland in the middle of tin* crisis 
of the King’s first attack of in^anity. ^Ir, Pitt was then in the 
zenith of his power. Fox and his party had no hope of office except 
in the patronage of the Prince of Wales. He asserted, therefore, the 
absolute right of the heir ajiparent to the position of Kegent with 
unrestricted powers. When Pitt heard the speech in which this 
doctrine was announced, he is said to have slapped his hand upon 
his thigh, saying ; * I will un-whig that gentleman for the rest of 
his life.’ The great Minister asserted the opposite and more con- 
stitutional doctrine of tlie supreme power of Parliament. He was 
supported by overwhelming majorities in the British Parliament. 
But the smaller and less representative Parliament of Dublin took, 
as is well known, the other side. Mr. Fox, with indecent haste, was 
already anticipating his own immediate return to power, and was brib- 
ing Irish members of Parliament with promises of place. On the merits 
of the constitutional argument of that day it was possible, perhaps, 
to take either view without any very serious danger to the State. 
But that question has no relevancy now. What is still relevant is 
the proof then afforded — that there was one thing absolutely necessary 
to the safety of the nation, and that was that there should be no possi- 
bility of two opposite courses being taken by two separate parliaments, 
each claiming to be independent in determining questions as to the 
person and the powers of the Head of the State. From this time for- 
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ward the eyes of men were opened to the imminent danger of such 
disagreements extending to other questions equally vital to an 
united empire. The sudden recovery of the King solved the diffi- 
culty only by postponing it. The solution was good only until 
another occasion should arise when divergent action might be again 
determined by the accident of party majorities, and by the inherent 
susceptibilities which belong to all public assemblies when they are 
expected not to exercise admitted powers, or to exercise them only in 
harmony with another and a rival body. The swellings of this con- 
troversy were still unsubsided during the whole of 1789, and .were 
kept alive by the measures of the Government to defeat the party 
which had shown such dangerous di<5affection. They dissolved the 
Irish Parliament in the spring (April) of 1790, so that just at the 
time when Tone had* begun to ‘ turn his attention to politics,* it was 
naturally arrested by the inevitable consequences to which the claims 
of the Irish Parliament might be pushed in the direction of com- 
plete independence and separation. 

But this was not all. Nearly five years before this date, when 
as yet Tone was indifferent to such matters, and before he had 
gone to London, the jealousies of the Dublin Parliament had been 
so roused as to defeat the most generous and beneficent proposals 
ever made to Ireland, because in return for them they were asked 
to give some security for harmonious action in the cost of imperial 
defence. Mr. Pitt was one of the earliest disciples of Adam Smith. 
There was nothing, he repeatedly declared, nearer his heart than to 
admit Ireland into full 2 }articipation in the vast commerce and colonial 
trade of England. But he required in return some engagement 
which would not leave to the mercy of chance majorities some 
moderate contribution from Ireland towards the expense of that 
navy upon which the whole depended. To effect this great object 
Mr. Pitt braved alike the spirit of commercial monopoly in England, 
and the narrow temper of self-asserting jealousy in Ireland. In the 
British Parliament the leader, who represented the Liberal party, 
boasted that he did not understand or believe in the new philosophy 
of free trade, and appealed to every selfish interest in the con- 
stituencies against the danger to English monopolies. In the 
Dublin Parliament Grattan declaimed with fervid eloquence against 
parting with an atom of their newly-acquired and indefinite license 
of dissent. Fox intrigued with the Irish Opposition against proposals 
which would have removed for ever the long-standing restrictions on 
Irish trade. In vain did Mr. Pitt point out that even as between 
wholly separate and independent nations the principle of commercial 
treaties involved the policy of voluntary limitations placed upon 
independent action.^ Faction and vanity and ignorance had so fiar a 
triumph that insufficient majorities compelled Mr. Pitt to forego his 
• Pitt-Rutland Conreipondeitee, pp. 71, &c. 
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generous and enlightened scheme. The passions of this contest, and 
the claims which, by its result, became accepted if not established, 
were claims which eminently lent themselves to a man like Tone, 
who had then conceived the project of dismembering the British 
Emi)ire. 

And now suddenly there arose one of those accidents which, as 
ISlr. Bright once said, ‘ are always happening * to bring out latent 
causes into active operation. In the far r(*gions of Nootka Sound 
('Vancouvers Island) which liad been surveyed by ( 'ook, two Spanish 
inen-of-war committed, in ]May 1790, an insolent and treacherous 
outrage on two British vessels engag(‘d in the fur trade. The vessels 
were seized and plundered wliilst tin* crews were jmt in irons. Mr. 
Pitt was still bent on peace. But he was the son of Chatlinm, and 
no British Minister could submit to such an outrage. Tliere was an 
immediate demand for reparation, and an immediate outfit of a 
powerful fleet. When this ne\\s reached Ireland it does not seem 
to have at first occurred to Wolfe Tom* that it might jxissihly reani- 
mate his own old bucaniering hope<. At all events, he resolved to try 
Ids fortune first on another taek, that on wlii(‘h he was alr<‘ady sailing, 
namely — the tack of revolutionary polities, lie was quick enough 
to perceive that a war with Hpain w'ould involve an application from 
the British Minister to lioth Parliaments for the co'^t of armaments. 
Such an ajiplication would of ijeee*'‘‘ity atTord an ojiporlunity of 
raising the claim of the Irish Parliament to exercise a right of veto 
in all the great questions of peace and war. Accordingly, under the 
signature of ‘ Jlibernieus,'' he published an I/tginry huv) far Ireland 
w hound, of rif/ht, to (mhark In the un]if"ndinf/ cu)iirsi on the side 
of Great Jlrltain. It is in t Ids paper that we first encounter some 
of the phrases which are so familiar now, but with this difference, 
that the real import of those ])hrases and tin* inevitable conclusions 
they involve, are, in Tone’s pamphlet, oj>enly avowed. ‘IMotives and 
interests purely British’*^' are oppost»d to those which arc indicated 
as purely Irish. The quarrel with Spain was * merely and purely 
English.’ On its merits, indeed, ‘ the ])robability was that Spain was 
in the wrong, and England was acting with no more than a becoming 
spirit.’ But that was not the question for Ireland, whoso ‘ interference 
was no more demanded than if the debate arose between the emperor 
of Japan and the king of Corea.’ " It was the quan cl of ‘ an alien,’ ** 
of a ‘ foreign state.’ But the bitterest passages in this production 
were those in which he alluded to the great Company in whose service 
he had not long before endeavoured to enlist, and to the absurdity 
of Ireland resenting any wrongs done to the commerce of ‘ rapacious 
English East-Indian monopolists.’'^ As to Uhe Empire’ and im- 
perial ’ interests, he denounced the very names, and declared that, if 

*• lAfe, i. 328. >' End. p. 330. *» Ibid. p. 333. 
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Irishmen could be influenced by such ideas, they would be ‘ the dupes 
of a sound/ ** But the deepest depths of hypocrisy are reached in a 
passage in which he speaks of the question of moral obligation. This 
man, who had been, who perhaps at that time was preparing to be, and 
certainly was again about to be, a suppliant to the English Minister 
to let him attack iS])ain and ravage the coasts of her colonies and 
plunder their churches, had the incomparable impudence to pen the 
following sentence : ‘ If tlie Spaniards fall by our hands in an unjust 
war, their deaths are murder ; if we seize tlieir property, it is robbery.’ 

Bui ‘ Grattan's Pdrliarneni’ was not yet prei)ared for this prac- 
tical application of its own highest doctrines. It wa**, after all, exclu- 
sively compo'^ed of Protestant**, and neither (dd feelings nor new 
interests had as ycC changed m) far as to make it practically ally it^< If 
with Spain in a contest with the British (Vown. Accordingly, in 
July 1790, it was suiniiioiied after the general election to grant a 
vote of 20(),()()()/. in conseijuenee of the aggression in Nootka Sound. 
To Tone's infinite inortificatijui, or at least to the utter confusion of 
his immedhite object, ‘all j)arti<s were unanimous in support of his 
Majesty'^ ( rown, *ind the inseparable connection i)f the two king- 
doms.' 

To enahle us to Ofttiiiiafe aright the character of Tone, as evinced 
in his conduct at tliis moment, and in the months which followed, 
let us attend for a moment to the dates. The date of his first 
pamphlet, signed an ‘ Independent Irish \Vhig,’ is given in his Life. 
It was file KHh of April, 1790, just before the general election. But 
the date of his second pamphlet, signed ‘ llibernieus,* addressed to 
the meniliers of both Houses of the new Parliament, is not given. 
Whether it was sujijiressed by his son or by himself, it is impossible 
to say. But we can fi\ the date approximately. The new Parliament 
met on the 10th of July, and was prorogued on the 24th of the same 
month, as soon as the ^ote had been taken. Tone's appeal on the 
imjiolicy and wickedness of Irishmen fighting with Spain must have 
been written late in June or early in July 1790. The next emana- 
tion from the same 2)cn is dated the 20th of September of the same 
year, or, in other words, within eight weeks afitr the prorogation. 
And what was this new jiaper ? It was a humble memorial to be 
allowed to attack and pillage Siianish America, addressed to another 
English Minister, the Duke of Kichiurmd, similar to that which he 
had formerly addressed to Mr. Pitt. 

Th('re was a natural reason for this new selection. He could 
hardly venture to approach Mr. I*itt personally again. But his col- 
leagin*, the Duke of Kichmond, who was then Master-General of the 
Ordnance, ha])])ened to be the uncle of the young Duke of Leinster, 
and of his still younger brother, the gallant, impetuous, and unfortu- 
nate Lord Edward Eitzgerald, who was then a member of the Oppo- 
*• Lijc, 1 . :t:r>. * llarcly’s Life of Charlowontj ii. 22(}. 
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sition in the Irish Parliament, who was by early education almost 
half a Frenchman, and who was destined to be one of the many 
victims of Tone’s conspiracy. To the English uncle, therefore, of 
these young Irishmen Tone determined to apply, as a possibly more 
favourable channel, proposing again his plan for a settlement in the 
Sandwich Islands, for the purpose of fighting and plundering the 
Spaniards, and recommending it as a project which ‘ might prove of 
imi>ortant service to England.’*^ 

The audacity of this document is indeed astonishing. At the 
best, perhaps, there has always been rather a narrow line bel\^een the 
practice of privateering at sea and pure piracy. But between any, 
even the worst, form of ci\ilised warfare and the profligate schemes 
of Tone there is a gulf indeed. He pointed out that the coast of 
South America from the latitude of about 14'^ N. to 4o S. ‘was 
rich, populou>, bvpet'i*titlon.s^ an<l unwarlike.’ That is to say, there 
was a seaboard of above 3,.5(>0 mile^ in extent which was open to 
attack and plunder. He pointed out, further, that Spain must be 
extremely weak along the whole of that vast line, as was proved by ‘ the 
uniform success of every paltry privateer, or pirate, half-armed, half- 
manned, and half-starved, in their various attempts on Lima, Panama, 
Guayaiiuil, Payta, &c.’ He emphasijscs this lesson by hungrily 
dwelling on the fact that the last on this list of cities ‘was twice 
taken and sacked, and ransomed by two different crews of disorderly 
seamen.’ But it may be well asked — what could he mean by includ- 
ing the word * superstitious ' in his list of characteristics which made 
Spanish South America an especially desirable object of attack ? 
Here, as’ usual, Tone is perfectly open and candid ; the superstition of 
the Simnish population would make sacrilege a very profitable con- 
cern. ‘ In particular,’ he says, ‘ the wealth collected in the various 
churches is almost beyond calculation,’ and as the natives were 
effeminate and unguarded, ‘ a considerable part of those treasures must 
unavoidably fall a prey to th<' first bold invader.’ Then there were 
the Spanish galleons to be intercepted. All he wanted was some 
500 men to found a jmrely military colony in the Sandwich Islands. 
The natives might be trained into a few battalions, on the model 
of the Indian Sepoys. He did not aim at ‘ permanent conc]ue8t.* 
All he wanted was a force ‘ sufficient for a predatory and incursive 
war.* They could enrich themselves, and so their country, ‘ by 
plunder,’ and so ‘ render a service to England very much more than 
sufficient to compensate for the expense of their first establish- 
ment.’ Towards the conclusion of this extraordinary document he 
waxes eloquent on his theme. ‘ The experiment,’ he says, ‘ of a 
colony purely military has not, perhaps, been tried since the days of 
ancient Home.’ No, nor was it ever tried by Kome for such a pur- 
pose. Her military colonies were never for mere piracy and plunder. 

Life, i. 519. Ihid. p. 521. '• Ihid. p. 523. * 
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They were always for the only legitimate object of war, for the safety 
of possession and for the defence of empire. The man who conld 
write thus was as insensible to the true glory of the military character 
as he was to every other motive and to every other principle which 
lift the pursuits of politics above the very lowest levels. 

It would^ have been better, x>crhaps, if the Duke of Richmond 
had treated this great scheme of jiiracy as JMr. Pitt had treated 
it. Rut he did the next best thing in sending simply a civil 
acknowledgment, commending ‘the jierspicuous and compendious 
manner ’ in which the ijroject was explained, and referring Tone 
to hi'^ colleague, Mr. Cfrenville, as the Mini^te^ to whose department 
such afiairs belonged. Tone was enchanted wilh even this notice, 
and instantly sent off a letter of elViisiM* and somewhat servile 
thanks : — ‘ I was not i)repared for the high honour which your Grace 
has done me on noticing my ajiidicat ion to you on the subject of a 
settlement at Ihe Sandwich I>lc>. I bog leave t ^ return my most 
grateful thanks for a condcM eiinion so v<Ty unexpected and unmerited 
that 1 know not in what wonh to express iny sense of your unmerited 
goodness/ He begged that the Duke would himx'lf forward the 
memorial to Mr. (irenville,and, if x)t»'«sii)le, accompany it with ‘ some 
cert ideate of his approval.’ l^>y the same post he desx)atched a letter 
to Mr. Grenville, in which he c^uoted the Duke of Richmond’s cour- 
teou-' notice as ‘ in a degree corroborating ’ Tone’s own opinion of 
the plan. He offered to devote him&elf wholly to its execution, 
and declared himself ready to stake his ‘ whole future success in 
life, a." he wouhl Lis life itself, on the event.’ This correspondence 
took place between the 2(lth and 30th of ^ejitember, 1790. In the 
un^auiirae, Mr. Pitt had prosecuted negotiations as eagerly as he had 
also prepared fui war; and he wa.*' at that time in daily growing hope 
that his great aim of x)eace would be secured by means worthy of the 
Km[)iie which In* served. In the midht of tliese great concerns the 
* predatory ' i)r()posaks of the young Irishman Feem fora time to have 
been forgotten ; and it was not until the 23rd of October that Mr. 
Grenville's secretary was directed Itj reply that ‘ he would take as 
early an opportunity of considering the memorial as might be in his 
power consisteni ly with the more i>ressing business which is now in 
his hands.* Tone very pro^ierly regarded this rex)ly as a civil rejec- 
tion of his project. 

We now come to a new development in the character of our hero. 
Hitherto he bad been at least audacious and undisguised. Insensible 
to the feelings which made his scheme revolting in the eyes of high- 
minded men, and incapable of apx)reciating the principles which 
would have made the adoption of it by a great Power a terribly 
backward stej) in the civilisation of the world, Wolfe Tone was by 
.the merest accident suddenly brought at this time to see that it 
was ox)en to more practical objections. In the galleries of the Irish 
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House of Commons he met with a youth of the name of Sussell 
who was an ofhcer in the 64th regiment of the British army, and 
who thenceforward became his bosom friend. To this young man 
he communicated his favourite idea of a predatory colony. Russell, in 
his turn, communicated it to a person of the name of Digges, who 
had lately come to Ireland from the United States. No man who 
had seen war conducted on the principles and for the j)urposes of 
George Washington could be otherwise than scandalised by the very 
idea of a war conducted for the purposes avowed by Wolfc' Tone. 
By a natural association of ideas, every Anglo-American sympathised 
with any revolt of the American colonies against any mother-country 
in the Old World. But the plunder and di'vastation of those 
colonies by piratical expeditions under the British flag hardly a 
scheme to captivate an enlightened citizen of the I iiited States. 
Accordingly, on being now consulted l>y Tone, Digges stMit him a 
memorandum rccoinineinling a '-clicMiic for the libcratifui, and not for 
the ravaging, of the Spanish Aineiican colonics, as tlic only ]>roper 
object to be aimed at. lie did so m terms as cmiitcuiis as was 
possible. ‘I am cleaily of o})inion,’ he wrote, ‘that no predatory 
expedition for the ^<dv^^ of plunder or territory wnll do good,’ On 
Tone’s purposes of systematic and enormous saciilege lie simply ob- 
seiwed, ‘the churches must be lu‘ld iiniolable from insult.' Digges' 
interuational morality, however, was lax enough. Congiess was in 
amity with the Oourt of .Madrid, and hdd even formed at one time a 
close alliance with it. But some individual States of the I'nion 
might be persuaded to give secret help, provided always that the 
aim and object of all action should lie in tlie interests of political 
freedom, and on behalf <jf the native colonists of Spain. This 
Digges rejieated emphatically at the end of the memorandum. 
‘The going for tlie purpose of comjuest or plunder would certainly 
fail of success.’ But he add<3d that, if I’cne would make known that 
his intention was to free the country, and not to injure the people in 
their rights, a revolution would be insured. 

Tone and Russidl now laid their beads together under this advice, 
and Wolfe drew u]> a second memorandum for the Duke of Richmond, 
dated the 12th of November, 1790,** in which he announced that 
his former object, wliich ‘ went no farther than invasion and plunder,’ 
had now been completely changed and expanded into a great scheme 
for the subversion of the Spanish Empire in the New World, and the 
liberation of her colonies from a government ‘ of grinding oppression,’ 
He appealed to the Duke as a ‘.good Englishman,’ to secure for 
his country this great benefit, and to secure for himself as patrQn 
‘boththe gratitude and the glory which may accrue.’ In this most 
hypocritical paper the interests of ‘ England ’ were again and again 
appealed to. ‘ Either we shall have a war with Spain, or we shall 
^ “ Life, i. 541-42. « IHd. p. 629. 
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not : if we have, we can immediately attack her on a system of 
plunder ; if we have not, we lay an infallible train which will, in the 
lapse of a few years, blow her empire into the air. In the first case, 
England will be enriched with the immediate spoils : in the last, 
more slowly, but more certainly, beneficially, and honourably (!) by a 
free and unshackled trade with all South America.’ This second 
appeal to the Duke of Kichmond was dated the 12th of November, 
1790, and received from him the same answer as before, dated the 
25th of November, Meantime, these conspirators heard that Mr. 
Pitt had not only made peace but had obtained mutual disarmsftnent. 
Peace, says Tone, ‘ bore a frosty appearance for the warm hopes of my 
friend Itussell, Digges, and myself.* But Wolfe was determined to 
make, as he expr(‘S'9t d it, ‘ one exertion more for liberty and Mexico.’ 
On the 7th of December, 1790, he addressed himself directly to 
Mr., now Ijord, Grenville, and sent to him yet another memorandum 
setting forth the devices and subterfuges under which, in spite of 
the peace, war could b(‘ secretly and treacherously prepared for 
against Spain, how her trade could be assailed by smuggling and by 
violence, and how j)olitical disaffection could be set up among her 
colonists by a propagamla of ‘ sheets of information on the topics of 
general lihi'rty ite., wrapped up in every bale of cloth.’ This he 
called ‘mixing some very honest politics with trade.* ''** Of all the 
.documents connected with Tone’s ‘ delicious reverie,’ this last 
memorandum for J^ord Grenville combines the most odious features. 
There is a horrible mixture of the popular phrases about liberty and 
liberation which had been put into his head by Digges, and of the 
violent and avaricious avowals of his own predatory nature. Speci- 
ally horrible is the picture he draws, and over which he gloats, of 
the wealth and defencelessnebs of the South American populations. 
It seems to give human expression to the instincts of an animal of 
prey. It is as if a Puma had the gift of speech, and had expressed 
his feelings as he crept and stalked up to a herd of deer feeding in 
the rich grasses of the Pampas. Of course it is for the most part 
decently, although very thinly, veiled under the inducements of 
commerce. He speaks of South America as ‘ the region of gold and 
silver, populous, lazy, luxurious,’ as the ‘ richest and idlest nation on 
the globe; ’ and in his accom|)anying letter of the same date (the 
7th of December, 1790) he breaks out of all disguise and expressly 
reverts to his visions of ‘plundering the Spanish coasts on the 
Pacific Ocean.’ 

At last, on the 17th of December, 1790, Lord Grenville replied 
that it would not be at all desirable that Tone should ‘ give himself, 
the trouble’ of coming over to England ‘ for the purijose of making 
any farther communications on the subject.’ The effect on Tone 
must be given in his own words — words which refer, not to Lord 
=* Life, i. 531-32.* “ TMd. p. 63G. 
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Grenville, but to Mr. Pitt ; — ‘ The Minister’s refusal did not sweeten 
ns much towards him. I renewed the vow I had once made before — 
to make him, if I could, repent of it, in which Russell most heartily 
concurred. Perhaps the Minister may yet have reason to wish he had 
let us go off quietly to the South Seas. I should be glad to have an 
opportunity to remind him of his old corresi)ondent, and if I ever find 
one I will not o v^erlook it.* Pitt had committed at least three unpar- 
donable sins in the eyes of Wolfe, h'inst, he had been at his old tricks 
of making peace ; secondly, he had rejected adoi)ting at the same 
moment perfidious preparations fora future war ; and thirdly, he had 
rejected a proposal to commission two unknown Irish adventurers to 
establish a pirate colony in the South Seas. From this moment, in 
faithful performance of his vow. Tone led the life of a confirmed con- 
spirator. E\ en now his mind w'as not political in the higher senses 
of the word. His one object was to break up the United Kingdom. 
He did not trouble himself at all about the system which — e\en in 
Ireland — might be ‘'Ubstituted for it. Many men \\i*re then becoming 
Republicans. But he was not. His one pas^.ion wa^ to secure the 
complete separatiou and indepimdence of Ireland under any form of 
government whate\er it might be; and tin* man who had ju^^t been 
fawning on two English Mini-^tevs m ‘'U<*ces''ion, and had been ap- 
pealing to them to allow him to scr\e their inter«*‘'t' and secure the 
everlasting glory of England, lui" tli^ couragt* to tell us that to this 
new passion he ‘ was led by a hatred of England so deeply roofed in 
his nature that it was rather an instinct than a principle.’ 

For four years and a half from this date, the beginning of 1 791 to 
the middle of 179j, he pursued his designs with the most brilliant 
abilities and the most versatile cunning. He was all things to all men. 
Among the politicians of Belfast who were democrats in the French 
revolutionary sense, he was an eager Republican, plotting the overthrow 
of every institution which stood in the way of that ideal. Among 
moderate men he was, at the same moment and the same city, enrol- 
ling his name as a member of the Whig Club, and signing its de- 
claration, the very embodiment of ‘ paltry and peddling reforms ’ which 
bewas ridiculing and denouncing among his boon companions. Among 
Roman Catholics he was pretending to be devout, and did not hesitate, 
in the town of Newry, when it was necessary for his purpose, to exhibit 
himself in a Catholic Church as attending mass. He put himself for- 
ward before each party and section as the fervid supporter of the parti- 
cular chauge which was most desired by them. To the Presbyterians 
of the north and the Protestant Jaberals all over the country he baited 
his hook with Parliamentary Reform. To the Catholics he was the 
apostle of their claims for relief from the penal laws, and of such mea- 
sure of enfranchisement as it was then safe to advocate in the face of 
the Protestant power and interest. His favourite idea was to get rid 
" i. 37. « Jhid, p. 65. " Vnd. p. 149. « Ibid. p. 176. 
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altogether of that antagonism between the great leading sects in Ireland 
through which alone, he held, the British dominion had been estab* 
lished. Perfect religious toleration on the part of men who themselves 
have any religious convictions or belief, is one of the noblest of human 
virtues. Eeliglous toleration on the part of men who themselves 
have no religion of any kind, has a very different character and is 
never directed to the same ends. In Tone’s writings religion is 
never mentioned except in terms of ridicule or contempt. It cost 
him nothing, therefore, to be one of the principal founders of the 
Club of ‘ United Irishmen * whose aim was to unite all the sects in 
one common organisation for the overthrow of the Government. 
Neither had he any difficulty, though not a Catholic, in joining the 
Catholic Association, or in serving them with that discretion which 
was necessary to conceal his sympathy with the outrageous heathen- 
ism of the Parisian Jacobins, lie had great difficulties with the 
Catholic clerg3% and e.'*pecially with the higher and more educated 
dignitaries of the Church. In the interests of religion they justly 
suspected the organi^ati^)ns which were being set on foot. Tone 
records their opi^odtioii to hii» designs as serious in the beginning of 
1792 ; and in August of the same year we find in his journal the 
characteristic entry, * Damn all the Bishops.' Yet so deftly did he 
steer his way that at a time when his own circumstances were even 
more than usually embarrassed, ht‘ was appointed as successor of the 
son of Edmund Burk<» to the office of secretary of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, at an annual .salary of 200/. 

The i)rivate journal of Wolfe Tone for this year, 1792, is full of a 
wider interest than that which attaches to his own character. It re- 
veals much on the condition of Irish society at the time. We have 
all heard much, both in history and in fiction, of the thoughtless and 
dissipated life led by the smaller country gentlemen and landed pro- 
prietors in the country about this time. But Tone's journals exhibit 
exactly the same habits as prevalent in the very different classes with 
whom he principally consorted. The reformers were at least as bad as, 
if not worse than, those who had so much need of reformation. Their 
heated discussions over wine, their plots and conspiracies amid roars 
of intoxicated laughter, or mumbled in voices thick with the fumes 
of debauchery, present a disgusting spectacle. Tone’s bosom friend 
Bussell was so constantly drunk that his health, and even his mind, 
seems to have been seriously impaired. Tone himself, with higher 
intellectual powers, and some intervals of self-reproach, seems to have 
seldom gone to bed sober. ‘ Generally drunk,’ is a frequent jotting, 
next day, of the previous night’s proceedings. Sometimes it is re- 
lieved by that reckless humour which sees fun in the very beastli- 
ness of excess. To go to bed drunk was the common thing. But 
to awake drunk is recorded as a special achievement. The whole 
2" L\fe, i. G3. . « Jhid, p. 168. 
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passage on that day’s proceeding is a curious illustration of the mix- 
ture of fierce and thoughtless political passion with the low animalism 
of the society in which he lived : — 

Aug. 14, 1702. Tlie Belfast men get warm with wine and palrioli^'m. The 
Oktholics oiler to tind soldiers if Belfast provide olllcers. Agree to talk the 
matter o^er to-moiyow, when we are all cool, lluz/al Generally drunk. IVre 
to nation! Dow'ii with the Knipres& of Russia I Suecess to the Boli^h arms, 
with three times three. Ilu/za! GemTaHN driinl:. Bed. God knd^s how'. 
Huzza I JIuz 

16th. "NVaken drunk. Wiite a letter on the Grand Jury of Bern, •nff/trt/ ‘ 
Derry Farmer! " 

But there is another feature in this journal not less n^markable. 
We can hardly blame 'fone for not seeing at that time what even 
Arthur Young had not ^eeii--the trom(*ndous danger of multitudes 
of a people breeding like rabbits, and subsisting lor three-fiuarters of 
the year almost entirely on potatoes. A tempor.iry and precarious 
plenty was then blindly reckoned by all parties as (»\i<lence of at least 
comparatite prosperity. But 'whai is remarkable in Toiie'.s journals 
and writings at this time is that he was wholly undeet‘i\e»l by any 
of the economic fallacies wdiich are now the acci‘[>t(Ml explanation of 
Irish troubles. On the 2:ird of October, 1792, he haj)pen('d to dine 
at a gentleman s house in comjJany ‘with a parcel of .srjuirc'^ of County 
Down.’ lie mentions ‘ fox-hunting, hare-hunting, and buck-hunting * 
as the topics of coinersation, hut not unaccompanied with the some- 
what useful subject of ‘ farming.* lie repeats, as> having struck him, 
an observation that ‘ a farm at a smart rent was alway.s better culti- 
vated than one at a low rent,* on which Tone's comment is ‘ Probable 
enough.’ Jlis rapid perceptions made him see in a moment that 
rents are not determined by those who receive theukhut by those who 
pay them — that sharp rents imply competition, and that competition 
may naturally arise from an active and thriving industry. Or, if this 
reasoning was too abstract for him, at h'ast he could understand how 
some necessity for exertion is a stimulus to industry, and how a low 
rent may often be nothing but a prescription for idleness made easy. 
It is worthy of notice, too, that from this dinner with tlie squires of 
County Down Tone escaped in a condition of sobriety, so that at nine 
o’clock he was able to attend one of his political clubs, and he was 
obliged to adjourn with Russell to a tavern to get as drunk as usual. 
Neither was Tone deceived by any popular cant on the true sources of 
industrial progress. He was ready to record and to note any evidence 
which came before him that these sources did not lie in the multitude, 
but in the initiative, the enterprise and the capital of individual and 
instructed men* The very next day after his sober and comparatively 
intellectual dinner with the Down squires, he inspected one of the 
rising manufacturing industries of Belfast, and he notes this almost 
* Life, i. 172. •' im. p. 148. 
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universal and significant fact, ‘All improvement regularly resisted 
by the people,*^® 

But now a new scene was about to open in the life of this gifted 
but most perverted mind. In April 1793 the Irish Parliament con- 
ceded to the Catholics all that at that time they had themselves 
ventured to ask. There was a final abolition of the penal laws, and 
although Catholics were not yet allowed to sit ^in Parliament, 
and although there were some other trivial reservations, yet that 
inevitable herald and precursor of their eligibility was sent before, 
whioli consisted in their admission to tlie electoral franchise. But 
the Irish liCgislature at that moment was not more disused 
than the llriti'^h to submit to the armed propaganda of the 
Jacobins. Tiie disgusting atrocities committed in Paris, and the 
])overful influence ‘of the writings of that illustrious Irishman 
Edmund Burke, had awakened the alarm, and were now stimulating 
the \igilance in both countries, of all who cared for the interests of 
religion, or of humanity, or of law. Tone's advocacy of the Catholic 
claims had been as a means to an end. It was therefore nothing 
but a source of infinite mortification to him to have to see ihem largely 
cf)n('eded, but in company with other measures which were calcu- 
lated to foil his own secret and traitorous designs. There was an Act 
pa^'.^c'd lo establish a constitutional militia, instead of that anarchical 
and anomalous body, the Irish Volunteers. There was another Act of 
jirecaution as to the importation of gunpowder, and for the suppression 
of tumultuous assemblies. The House of Commons, too, voted an 
addition of 2t),()00 men to the regular army. Tone tells us with 
bitterne^ ’, bow all tlii>. was done b}" common and unanimous consent. 
‘ hhery measure,’ he says, ‘for strengthening the hands of Govern- 
ment was adopted by one party with even more eagerness than it 
was proposed hy the other.'-*’ Very naturally he was both disgusted 
and ennaged. The only thing lu* could do beforehand, had been to 
incite the Catholics to refuse to accept such a limited emancipation. 

But so early as February 1793 he* felt that he was fighting a 
losing battle. On the 4th of that month be enters in his journal — 
‘Will the Cfitholics be satisfied with this bill? I believe they will, 
and be damned.’-" And yet, in siute of this malediction, he him- 
self confesses that when the bill was compared with the Catholic 
petition, it appeared ‘ that every complaint recited had been attended 
to, every grievance specified had been removed.’ “ If we read by 
itself, and without reference either to historical facts or to these 
existing conditions, one of the papers written by Tone at this time,*® 
we can do so not only with sympathy but with admiration. No- 
thing can be more vigorous or eloquent than his paper on the 
evils of political disabilities on account of religion. ‘ While a single 

« L\fc, i. 148. " im. p. 94. « Ibid. p. 247. 
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€bre of the old penal code, that cancer in the bosom of the country, 
is permitted to exist, the mischief is but suspended, not removed ; 
the principle of contamination remains beliind and propagates itself.’ 
This is very fine and all very true. But the whole of this argument 
was, in his mouth, tainted by the most profound hypocrisy. At that 
very moment his sole aim in life was to make the Catholics of 
Ireland as traitorous as himself, and so, consequently, to make them 
— not on account of their religion, but on account of their politics — 
just objects of suspicion to the (iovernment and people of the United 
Kingdom. His son frankly tells us that these papers, so eloquent 
and so plausible, were ‘ evidently written with caution and destined 
for publication.' Xor can it be doubted that his consjiiracy did 
actually postpone, for many years, the final emancipation of the 
Catholics. The truth is that the penal laws had' originated entirely 
in political dangers and political apprehension. Some years before 
this date Arthur Young had found the Protestant landlords freely 
subscribing to the erection of Catholic chapels for their i)eople. He 
treats it as hypocrisy to do this and yet to maintain the penal laws. 
And so it would have been — if these laws were valued in the interests 
of Protestant theology. Religious bigotry, no doubt, entered into 
the case in some minds. But this was not the prevftiling element. 
The Catholics were held down, not because of their theological 
opinions, but because of their supposed political designs. They 
were persecuted, not because they believed in tran substantiation, 
but because they believed, or were held to do so, in the Pope’s power 
to absolve subjects from their allegiance. They were held to be pre- 
sumably always in league with the great conspiracy of the Catholic 
Monarchies on the Continent against the laws and the liberties of the 
British people. We can hardly realise now, how burnt this impres- 
sion was into the very hearts and minds of that people, and especially 
into the hearts and minds of the Protestants of Ireland. Nor do we 
estimate easily how slow is the process by which men can open their 
eyes to those changes of external circumstances under which such 
dangers become gradually removed. We see in several entries in 
Tone’s journal in 1792, what difficulties he had on this subject, even 
amongst the advanced democrats whom he was organising in Belfast. 
We have only to remember that so late as 1765 Burke had spoken of 
the exclusion of Catholics from * all offices in Church and State ’ as 
^ just and necessary.’ I^t us only remember, too, that even a man so 
liberal and enlightened as Lord Charlemont, long the leader of the 
Irish constitutional party, and the patron of Grattan, was to the day 
of his death opposed to the full measure of Catholic Emancipation. 
The very worst thing that could be done in the interests of genuine 
religious toleration was to connect once more the Catholic cause with 
political treason. Yet this was the work to which Wolfe Tone had now 

Li/p^ i, 107. *■ E. JJurke on Jri»h Affair* (Mat. Arnold), p. 1 3. 
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devoted himself, under the cover of a zeal for the Catholic cause. Nor 
was even this the worst thing he did. He had now resolved not only 
to upset the Monarchy and the Government, but he bad determined to 
do BO, if be could, by procuring the invasion of a foreign army. In all 
probability he had been meditating that deepest of all treasons ever 
since he had founded the society of ‘ United Irishmen.’ But, at all 
events, his son has ))iiblifehed, out of a fragment found among his 
papers, dated the 27th of March, 1793, the following entry: ‘ Pro- 
bable consequences of any mishap befalling the English in the war: 
Ten thousand French would accomplish a separation.’ 

This was the design which he now set himself to accomplish, with 
all his ability and with all his cunning. In another article we shall 
see how he proceeded with it. 
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THE ART OF THE PA/HTEJ^-ETC/IER,^ 

The time would seem to have come- -1 am speaking, of course^ in 
the name of the Council as well as in my own — when, in the tenth 
year of our foundation as a Society for the recovery of a lost art, wc 
shall do well to explain with somewliat more circumstance than we 
have yet done the precise nature of the ta'sk wliich we have imposed 
on ourselves, or, rather, which lias fas T think I shall presently be 
able to show) been imposed upon us. 

Notwithstanding all that has Ix^en said, written, and done within 
the last few years to bring about a cl(*ar(»r compreh(*n«i()n of the 
objects of our association, it we feel, impossible to shut our eyes 
to the fact that, owing to a variety of <*ircumstance8 which it is a 
chief object of this addre^s to point out, the wlioh* subject of the 
painter-engraver’s art is still but very inip(*rf('etly understof»d. 

We all know what an onli nary engraving is, and associate it quite 
correctly with a reproduction more or less able but by means more 
or less mechanical — of a picture or design in the painting or incejition 
of which the engraver has had no share ; but very f(‘w of us, I imagine, 
are aware that, up to the death (»f Vandyk, it was the jiaiuter himself 
who was his own engraver, and that the class of engraver as we now 
know him had no existence -that he is, in faet,,but a product of 
that degradation of all the arts which followed the execution of 
Charles the Fir^t, and from which, as to engraving at least, they 
cannot even yet be said to Lave wholly recovered. W<‘ll, it is on the 
revival of this great-master engraving, this original engraving, this 
painter-engraving — or, as it is more commonly called from the process 
usually employed in its production, this Painter-Etching -that the 
foundations of this Society are laid ; a revival wduch should interest, 
we think, eveiy true artist. We wished, indeed, in the first instance, 
that the Royal Academy should have the credit of this revival, and 
at all events hoped that wc might look to that body for help to bring 
it about. We did not obtain it. For twenty years we sent in to the 
Academy original etchings which have since acquired a European 
reputation, and which only the other day obtained, at the hands of 
an International Jury sitting in Paris, the highest honours which 
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they had it in their power to award. In the Royal Academy they 
met with no encouragement whatever. When a vacancy occurred 
among its members, it was supplied by the electiou of the cojiyist 
engraver, and not by the original etcher ; so that at last, worn out 
by the unequal struggle, we abandoned further effort, and formed the 
present Society. I can assure any member of the Academy who 
may happen to be here present, that I tell this story with the greatest 
reluctance, and only because it mu^»t be told to account for our 
existence as a separate Society. The retrospect , however — seeing that 
twenty years is a lifetime to an artist — is a painful one. I will not, 
and fortunately I need not, dwell upon it, since I have said all that 
it is necessary to say on the relative claims of etching and engraving 
to rank as Fine Arts, and to be represented as such in the Royal 
Academy, in a paper which I had the honour to read before the 
Society of Arts in 1883. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that we have obtained our 
present position without having had to encounter other difficulties. 
I will not say that we have surmounted them all. We have not ; 
but we have got through the periU of infancy, have cut our teeth, 
had the distemper, weeded out the weakly plants, and, as we say in 
Hampshire, have now a strain on which we think we can depend for 
a future vigorou*' growth. Better than all, we have no quarrel with 
the Royal Academy — none whatever — and now really think, both for 
our art and for ourselves, that we are better where we are. We think, 
on the other hand, that it would have been better for the Royal 
Academy if it could have seen its way to admit the painter in 
water colour and the iiainter-etcher ; because the doing so would 
have made it, instead of a society for the advantage only of certain 
arts and certain artists, a Royal Academy of Arts worthy of the name. 
Xor can we persuade ourselves that the singular restriction of the 
Fine Arts to three - was anything but a pure accident on the part of 
its original promoters. Still the quchtion remains, WTiat will the 
Academy now think it right to do ? Will it try to revive a practice 
which, in the hands of the present academician engraver, is as an 
art virtually extinct ; or will it come to the i)ainter-engraver for 
recruits and so tacitly acknowledge the value of the qualities which 
we cultivate here? Why not? We know quite well that, until a 
more perfect mechanism replaces them, there must be translator- 
engravers. We know quite well that, until he can found on his 
original engraving an income on which he can live, the Fellow of this 
Society must, from time to time, do unoriginal work. Well, why 
should he not ? Our object being the advancement of all forms of 
the engraver’s art by the infusion into it of qualities which the work 
of the unoriginal engraver does not at present contain, his doing 
so would be perfectly right and legitimate. We do not want to kill 
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the uBoriginal engraver ; our only objection to him is t^^at he has 
wanted to kill us. I have seen within the last few days an engraving 
from a picture after poor Frank Holl, by one of our Fellows, which 
contains qualities that I declare I have never seen before in the work 
of the translator-engraver, and for this simple reason, perhaps, that 
until we began to insist on the cultivation of such qualities we never 
could see them. They were not to be found. What, therefore, we 
would suggest is, that if at any time it should see fit to elect a j)ainter- 
etcher, the Academy should do nothing to discourage his still doing 
original work — in other words, nothing to sever him from his connec- 
tion with us. If it do, and so discourage such work, his practice will 
assuredly, sooner or later, revert to the level of that of the present 
academician engraver. Bi t there is no reason for any such severance. 
The distinguislicd President of the Koval Society of Painters in Water 
Colour, for instance, has not ceased lobe its President because, on the 
strength of the oil [»icture^ he has painted, he is also a member of the 
Koyal Academy. It is not tlie fault of lh(‘ painter in water colour that 
he has had to form an Academy of his own, nor is it our fault that we 
have had to do the same. It is the fault of the Koyal Academy. 
If we are not to be permitted to liv<* under one roof, as at oUe time 
we aspired to do, let us at least live on neighbourly terms, and, 
while pre8er\ ing our own inde])endence, each respect and help the 
other. 

So much then for our pa'^t difficulties with the Royal Academy; 
present difficulties with it, I repent, we have none. I will even go 
further, and, while still iii'^isting on the difference wdiieh wo think 
ought to bi* made between the original and the unoriginal artist, 
willingly acknowledge the fact that, at certain times and under cer- 
tain circum^stances, the Iran slat or-engravf*r ha^- evinced exceptional 
aptitudes and achieved real distinction. Those times, however, have 
always been when he has been wrorking under the immediate super- 
vision and with the actual a'^sislnnce of the painter, as in the case of 
the mezzotint engravers who w’-orked under, and with the assistance of, 
Turner, in the production of the ‘Liber Studiorum ; ’ and, again, in 
the case of the distinguished group of raezzotinters who wrought so 
entirely from the pictures of Reynolds that they bewime, ho to speak, 
satiurated with Reynolds. It is also noticeable, .and suggestive per- 
haps of something in our climate which lends itself in a peculiar 
degree to the employment of Mezzotint, that it is in this particular 
phase of the engraver’s art that these successes have been chiefly 
obtained. We shall endeavour to do the fullest justice to these men 
when we come to bang up, as I hope we shall one day be able to do, 
those plates of thfi ‘ Liber ’ which were engraved by Turner himself side 
by side with those which received so large a share of his corrections 
as to be in part his own work, and in part the work of the engravers 
whom he associated with him, and whom he may be said to have 
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•created for his purposes. In ‘line,* as carried out by the purely 
translator-engraver, I know' of no remarkable instance of this sub- 
ordination of one mind to the purposes of another, and though we 
are accustomed to hear so much of the Wilmores, the Wallises, <&c., I 
cannot admit that their work, as a whole, transcended in any appre- 
ciable measure tlie best sort of the mechanical engraving of that 
day. The line-engraving of Sharp was far beyond any such com- 
parison, and yet, though I selected it as the best of its kind, and — in 
order to be pei-fcctly fair — made it the subject of the illustrations in 
the paper referred to, it, in its turn, will not bear comparisdn, as 
to intelligent execution, with the line-work of Diirer and the old 
.painter-engravers. 

Another difficulty, and one of the most perjdexing with which we 
have had, and still have, to contend, has been the readiness of the 
modern printseller to see in an Etching a commercial opportunity for 
turning it into something else, and, by the publication of plates 
which have no pretension to be called etchings, to apply the etching 
process to pur^ioses for which it is altogether unfitted, and with 
which, in fact, it has nothing in common. It will be readily under- 
stood that this perversion of an art to mere purposes of decoration 
has very largely contributed, and is still contributing, to the misunder- 
standing of the whole subject which I mentioned when I began ; and 
how much, again, this misunderstanding is increa.sed by the daily 
announcements we see of ‘ Xew Etchings, after So-and-So.' The 
almost helpless position of a society like this, whose modest mission 
it is to explain that an Etching is an original work, full of fine 
qualities— after nobody — maybe imagined. I see noway out of this 
difficulty but for the society to jDublish its own works, or to arrange 
with some special publisher or publishers to deal .with them. 
There is room now, and by-and-by there will be plenty of room, for a 
lucrative business of this sort. I remember the difficulty I had some 
years ago to persuade our now ‘ master printer' to give up his then 
general business for the exclusive printing of etchings, for which he 
had shown a special iiptitude. I should like to ask him, now, how 
many presses he has going at this kind of work alone, and whether, 
as 1 hear is the case, he is every now and then finding it necessary 
to enlarge his premises to make room for more. If I were a print- 
seller, with judgment and capacity for such a business — with the 
independence necessary to carry it on untrammelled by trade com- 
binations — and with gallery space fitted for the display of this kind 
of fine art onlify to which the public might resort with the knowledge 
that whatever they found there would bear the hnprimaUir joi this 
society — I would soon make my fortune, and, if he will forgive my 
saying so, that of the artist too. And this last consideration — 
the interest, that is to say, of the artist, no less than of his art 
-—emboldens me, with the f^nkness which they have ever permitted 
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me to use with them, to beg those of our Fellows and Associates who 
may have an opportunity of doing so to dissuade their publishers 
from embarking in etched plates of exaggerated dimensions. Such 
a request, I am aware, is a delicate one, and I hoped to avoid having 
to make it by the somewhat Machiavellian alternative of hanging ui> 
— so that all who ‘ran might read’ — the models of real etching 
which you see behind me? The dignified repose, and the strength 
which is an element of that repose; the entire absence of any 
straining after a violent effect, either in the work or in the printing ; 
and such a moderation in the size of the plate as brings it well 
within the legitimate use of such an instrument as the etching needle 
would, I felt sure, strike everyone. Let ns only consider for a 
moment the instrument with which the etcher works — its object, its 
scope, its capabilities and its limitations. Such an instrument 1 hold 
in my hand. Consider what a simple thing it is, and the vital ])ro- 
cess by which, in the hand of an artist, it becomes the exponent of 
his highest ideal. Follow out that process from its commencement 
to its termination in the stroke which he makes on his plate. He is 
etching, let us say, directly from nature, or, what is the same thing, 
from an image or a series of images which have presented tliem.^elves 
to his mind and impressed themselves on his retina — which is his 
‘mind’s eye.’ Well, he has to transmit that ideal, or that image, to 
the plate upon his knee. Consider the compound of psychological 
and physiological forces by which this is effected the nature of the 
message which he has to send down the nervous trunks wliich supply 
the arm till they divide into the branches which supply the fingers, 
and then, by the nerves of the lingers again, to the point which they 
grasp, and that in tliis long and complex transit there is no appreci- 
able loss either of the force or the delicacy of the resultant lint*. 
Then look at the perversion of this power and delicacy in the hugt? 
reproductions which we occasionally see and which I believe are also 
called etchings I I'nderstand, if you please, that I am only speaking 
of etching and the qualities which belong to it as inapplicable to the 
production of such things. I am not speaking of Ihe beautiful and 
effective process of Mezzotint which is ajiplicable to them, or of the 
happy mixture of Mezzotint and Aquatint which goes to the produc- 
tion of some of the larger plates which we see here and, for the 
matter of that, of the smaller ones also. All forms of the engraver’s 
art, we have already declared, are equally welcome to us. Our object 
being to see the whole ground of engraving covered proj)crly, we are 
not wedded to the etched line. All that we ask for it is its intelli- 
gent application to the purpose for which it is fitted ; and, further, 
that unoriginal engraving, whatever the process employed, shall be 
no longer confounded with that form of original work wluch, by 
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common consent, is known as ^ Etching.’ Another year 1 may, and 
if 1 live I am sure 1 shall, be hanging up and speaking with equal 
warmth of the master-pieces of original mezzotint which have 
been left to us by Turner ; just as, in after years, I would, if I were 
here, invoke your admiration of the line- work of Diirer, of Schoen, 
or of Lucas van Leyden. For a moment we are in the presence 
of Kembrandt, and, this being so, let us see what it is that he 
teaches us. 

J5ut first, ah 1 am addressing not merely our own Fellows, but 
some who may not be fully ac({uainted with the etching process, let 
me explain in the fewest possible words what that process is. It is 
of two kinds : one which depends for its development on the action of 
any chemical agent .which has what is called a strong affinity for the 
metal em])loyed, and which, applied to that metal, corrodes or bites 
it; the other which depends for its effect on a simple indentation 
made in the plate by the etching needle alone. Here are plates pre- 
pared for each ])roceKS ; one, you see, is bright, the other covered with 
a black varnish. Well, if I take the varnished plate and, with the 
point in my hand, make a stroke upon it which divides the varnish 
and lays bare the metal (which in this case happens to he copper), and 
then apply to (hat stroke the chemical agent or mordant I spoke of, 
so as to eat into the metal and ‘bite ’ it, I have performed all that 
is essential to the process of ‘ Etching.* ( >n the other hand, if I take 
this bright plate and make on it, with the same point, a stroke with 
such force as not only to indent it but to plough up with it such a 
fringe of the metal as will hold the j>rinter’s ink, I have performed 
all that is essential to the process of ‘ Dry-point.* One of these lines 
again -- the first, or the ‘ bitten ’ line — lends .itself to sharp defini- 
tion ; the other the dry-point line — to what an artist would call 
<'olour. Now, when we hung uji, in the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
the wliole engraved work of Kembrandt, as we did in the year 1877, 
wc made a singular discover}", and that was that, for the first ten 
years out of the thirty which compoaed his practice of etching, he 
used exclusively the bitten process; for the second ten years the 
bitten and the dry-point process combined ; and for the last ten 
years, having acquired apparently sufficient command of the instru- 
ment for the purpose, the dry-point process alone. A further ac- 
quaintance even with the j^ortion of Kembrandt work which hangs 
here will enable you to trace in it these differences of practice. Our 
Fellows and Associates will, no doubt, see other qualities and discuss 
them among themselves. What I should most like to invite our 
(non-etching friends to observe, especially if they are also buyers of 
etchings, is t he entire absence from them of what I must call the 
obtrusive quality. As a rule I am afraid it is some such quality 
which first strikes us in our notice of a work of art. Yet it is in the 
<(7iobtrusive quality — the quality which does not strike us but which 
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grows upon us, that the enduring charm of every work of art will be 
found to lie. Nature never stares us out of countenance. If she did' 
we could not live with her, and we must remember that when we buy 
an etching we are undertaking to live with it, and hoping to discover 
in it new beauties every day. Well, of all etchers to live with, com- 
mend me to Kembrandt. 1 have had the honour, as an old and fas- 
tidious collector and obser\er of his work, to be intimately acquainted 
with him for more than fifty years, and I never take him out of the 
cabinet in which I keep him without his telling me something which 
I did not know before, and re\ealing to me some cunning secret 
which I had not yet discovered. 1 am afraid the time at oiur disposal 
will not permit me to offer to point out to you the many subtle varia- 
tions in the plates which compose the long Ime behind me, and 
which, in the language of the etcher, are called ‘ states ’ ; you can, 
however, see them for yourselws, and would, if you had other ‘ Kem- 
brandts ' to compare with them, see also the singular beauty and 
purity of most of the im})ressions. Many of the plates also unfold 
to us something of the domestic history of the artist. This also we 
discovered when we first hung them up in chronological order in the 
Burlington Fine Art& club, and I ha%e embodied the observations we 
then made in a monograph on the subject. They are exceedingly 
interesting, and represent him in a light which, up to that time, wa.s 
not the accepted light — the light by which he was supposed to be 
known. And this reminds me to say, in passing, that all the bio- 
graphies of this great artist have a common source in the utterly 
worthless statements of the t'oeonteurs of the day, and in the 
equally unreliable and, to all appearance, hostile representations of 
Houbraken. 

But the greatest difficulty of all- and the difficulty which we 
have most taken to heart — is the difficulty we have had to make 
every painter understand that it is to his interest to be the exponent 
of his own thoughts and the engraver of his own works. The old 
masters understood this perfectly. The studio of the old master 
contained, besides his easel on which was his picture, his portfolio in 
which w'ere his etchings. If he was not selling one he was selling 
the other. If the price of the picture was beyond the resources of 
the amateur, or if it were unatlainabh* from other causes, the print 
was not, and the income of the painter was made up of thc^ commerce 
of the two. A good deal is known of the commerce of the old 
master in his prints. He owed, in fact, a third of his income to it. 
We, however, owe much more to it, since without it we should be 
without the fine works which we have here. It is not possible to 
state with anything like accuracy the number of pictures painted by 
Bembrandt. We know, however, that he etched from 340 to 350* 
prints. Here, on the wall, are 1 00 of them. Hogarth, also, engravedl 
from jdesjgns of his own (largely assisted, however, by others) a con* 
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siderable number of prints, on the copyright of which,*! believe 1 
am right in saying, his widow principally lived. I shall have some- 
thing to say presently of the value of this copyright to the painter- 
etcher. Diirer also, in the relation he has left us of his journey into 
the Low Countries, has told us how he paid his way with them — 
bartering them not only for other works of art, but for the necessaries 
of life. ()stade», again, by the numerous variations he made in his 
etchings, and by the fastidiousness he showed as to slight changes 
in their composition, emphasises the interest he took in them, and 
the importance he attached to them. Then again, in entrusting his 
painted work to he rejjroduced by a stranger, the artist loses a 
portion of his identity, an identity which it should be his pride to 
keep intact. The Jawyer need not feel this, for he administers a 
law which has been made for liini ; hut the j)ainter is his own law- 
maker and the creator of his own ideal, and cannot, without sacrificing 
something of its dignity and integrity, share it with anyone. Then, 
again, a time may come when, his hand having lost its cunning 
and his popularity possibly liaving waned, his copyrights in his 
prints and plates may prove of the grcfitest value to him. It is 
not pleasant to have to mix up prudential matters with matters 
of genius, but since here we are — a society for the advancement 
not only of the art, but of the interests of the artist — the two 
things have to be mixed up. Indeed, in a certain sense, the 
utility of an association of this kind in one of these directions is a 
measui e of its utility in the other. I repeat, therefore, that it is to 
the interest of every painter who can do it to engrave his own work 
and to kee]) in his own hands both his plates and his copyright in 
those plates. Ilis interest in them — his material interest 1 mean — 
and the interest of the publisher in them are two very different things. 
The publisher’s interest is to become the purchaser of his plate, and, 
after taking a limited number of impressions from it, to destroy it, 
and by thus enhancing the rarity of the impression sell it to the 
public at a much higher price than would satisfy the artist. Ob- 
viously, this is good neither for the artist, nor for his art, nor for 
the public. A Fellow of this Society, for instance, in the course of 
a year has painted, say, half a dozen x»ictures, and done double as 
many plates. 'Phe first impressions from these plat(»s the public 
expect to see here, and come here to buy them. The exhibition 
closed — and not till then — he sells as many impresetions to the 
X)rint8eller at such a fair price ns will enable any honest tradesman to 
make a good profit out of them — or places them with him for sale on 
a proper percentage— but his plates and the which attaches 

to his plates, he keeps. They are bis prox>erty, and form part of bis 
estate, and, like other property, are cumulative, and, since he 
does a dozen of them in a year, largely cumulative. This was, 
doubtless, the prudent pjan of the old painter-etcher, instead of 
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destroying his plate after an absurdly small number of impressions bad 
been taken from it. To this prudence, in fact, we owe it that im- 
pressions from these plates have come down to us at all. If there had 
been in those days a middleman to treat them as the middleman 
treats them at present, not only would the artist have found one of the 
chief resources of his old age discounted, but not a single impression 
of his work would remain on the face of the earth. They are rare 
enough and costly enough as it is. I recommend therefore (and I 
have some right to speak with authority on this point) to the painter, 
in all -earnest ness, to consider well what 1 have here said, and, since a 
good etching is always a more saleable commodity than a good picture, 
to advance his own reputation as well as the sale of his picture by 
engraving it with his own hand. 

I must not omit to mention before I bring these remarks to an 
end that, on a proper re]ires<>ntation being made of the importance 
of the art which we are ^eeking tf) r(*store, Ifer Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to make ns a Ihnal Society of Tainter-Etchers, 
and to grant us a diploma, a copy of which you may s(‘e on the front 
page of this yeai^ catalogue. This diploma, I may gratefully say, 
re])resents, in terms to which they are fully entitled, the patience 
and loyalty which have distinguislMMl the Fellows of the Society 
during its long and arduous struggle towards recognition. Nor must 
I neglect to recommend to your notice the beaut ifnl design for that 
diploma, which we owe to tin- talent of Mr. Charles Kobertson, a 
Fellow of the Society ; nor the fine seal (l(‘\ised for us by Mr. Sher- 
bom, another h'dlow; nor tin* motto Sic r/c.s ///ex imitalor^ — don’t 
descend to imitation— which is at the bottom of it. There is, in 
fact, but one great artist whom w*e QiKtf/ be j»ermitted to imitate — 
one Mistress at w’hose shrine wc may all worship -a mistress who in 
her many moods neither distracts nor palls ui)on u.^ — whose smile 
and whose frown alike captivate us — and in whose studio, opc-n 
as it is to the firmament itself, we need ue\er be ashamed to be 
found. 

And now, in the half-hour during which you have been kind 
enough to give me your attention, I have tried to explain to you — 
albeit, 1 fear, in a sadly colloquial fashion and in a very general sort 
of way — wliat it is that we are about; what the art is which we 
would see restored ; in what that art differs from the kind of engrav- 
ing to which we have taken exception; what our discouragements 
have been and how those discouragements have been eompensiited. 
We have described to you the essentially intellectual qualities on 
which the art of the painter-engraver rests, and have illustrated 
those qualities by the work of one of the greatest artists of that class 
that has ever lived ; and, finally — by dwelling on the advantages 
derived from the practice of this art by his great prototypes — have 
tried to enlist in that practice the painter of the present day. We 
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cannot hope that, in what we have been able to tdl him, we shall 
have fully succeeded in this, but we do hope that by continuing to 
shoio him year after year such examples of the work of the Etcher 
as we have here, we may, sooner or later, convince him, not merely 
of the charm which attends its practice, but of the reasonableness 
and utility of its pursuit as an Integral 'part of hia art, 

Fuancts Seymour Haden. 
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Before conoidering what thih Bill it will be as well to say what it 
is not. It is not a Bill which deals with or affects any question of 
the disestablishment or disendowment of the ('hureh ; nor with the 
origin of tithes or the conditions, if any, on which the}' wen* granted 
or given ; nor whether they are or are not national pro])erty ; nor 
whether the substitution of the rent-eliarge for tithe in kind was a 
fair transaction ; nor whether it should be ccaisidered as i)ermunent 
and binding for all time; nor how, if altere<l, it should be altered. 
Anyone who votes for or against any of the BilFh provision^ may 
vote either way on any of the questions I havt* mentioned. It 
recognises that the tithe rent-charge exists, and is to be paid or 
borne until otherwise enacted, and modestly, siiiqdy entitles itself 
‘ A Bill to make better jirovision for the recovery of tithe rent-charge, 
and for its redemption.' 

To consider its proposahs pro^ierly, it is necessary to see what is 
the present condition of things and what is the law at present. Land 
was subject to tithe in kind, with exceptions which need not be 
noticed. It is now subject to the rent-charge. The landowner 
holds his laud upon the terms that the tithe rent -charge owner is 
entitled to his rent-charge out of it. If the landowmer has bought 
the land, be has given all the Jess money for it than he would have 
done if the land w<a8 titlie free. If he has inherited the land, or it 
has been given to him by will or otherwise, his ancestor from whom 
he inherited, or the devisor or donor, held it subject to the tithe- 
owner's title. The landowner, then, has no right to complain, and 
cannot in reason complain, tliat his land should be subject to this 
charge. By law the landowner is bound to pay the rent -charge to 
the rent-charge owner. It is expressly so enacted. But he cannot, 
as the law stands, be got at directly: the tithe-owner’s remedy 
being by distress on land subject to the rent-charge. If any proof 
were necessary that the landowner is liable to the tithe-owner, it 
would be found in this : that, if the landowner did not pay the 
tithe-owner, and the goods of the tenant of the land were taken on 
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a distress for the rent-charge, the tenant wouhl have a right of 
actioif against the landowner for not having paid the rent-charge, 
and so have subjected the tenant to the distress. Of course, if the 
tenant had agreed to pay the rent-charge, he would have no such 
right of action. lie would have broken his agreement with his 
landlord. 1 [is landlord would not have broken his agreement with 
him. Further, whelher landlord and tenant agree that the former 
or the latter shall pay the charge, it is clear that the burthen of it 
is on the landlord. If the tenant agrees to pay it, he pays the less 
rent ; and if the landlord is to pay, he gets the more rent. .Either 
way, the rent-charge comes out of, or perhaps, I might say, does not 
go into the pockets of the landlord, as its amount would if it did not 
exist. 

Now, what the Bill proposes i^ to abolish this power of distress 
and substitute a different mode of recovering the rent-charge. It 
says, Section C, ihat ‘ Tithe rent -charge issuing out of any lands shall 
be payable by the owner of the lands.' But it does not give the 
ordinal y lemedy against a man who is to, but does not, pay — that is 
an action — bui gives (Section 1 ) a^Kiwer to the County Court to order 
that the rent-charge due sliall be jiaid out of the rents and profits of 
the lands, and (Section 3) that the order may be executed by the 
apjiointment of a receiver of the rents and profits of the lands, and in 
no other way. The receiver is to have all the powers of a receiver as 
in any other case. The tenant paying tithe rent -charge to a 
receiver may deduct it from his rent. If the tenant has agreed to 
pay the rent-charge and does not, the amount is to be added to his 
rent. 

It is clear from this that no alteration is made in the amount or 
incidence of the tithe rent-charge. At present it comes out of, or 
does not go into, the pockets of the landowner, and that will still be 
the case if this Bill passes. The Bill is one of procedure, not of 
substance. It may be asked. What good will it do, then? One 
might say, it w'ould do very little good if people were honest and 
reasonable. In lhat case no procedure would be wanted, for they 
would pay their debts — if they could — ^if they could not, no procedure 
could make them. But this Bill is wanted because people are not 
honest and reasonable. This is abundantly shown by the recent 
disgraceful riots that have occurred at distresses for tithe rent- 
charge. Objections to pay the charge have been made on the 
ground that it went to support a religion not that of the actual 
payer. This may have been honestly made in some cases, perhaps 
in most ; but the mode of payment provided by the Bill will make 
it plain to the dullest and most fanatical of these people that the 
tithe rent-charge comes out of the pockets — not of the occupying 
tenant, but — of the landlord. And we may take it that he is ordi- 
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narily a member of the Established Church, or, at least, has the 
sense to know that, while the law is as it is, the right of the ^ithe- 
owner is as good as any other right which the law recognises and 
•enforces. 

In addition to this, the procedure by distress is to a great extent 
got rid of. That is an offensive procedure, and has given an oppor- 
tunity for riots which would hardly be the case when the receiver 
was asking for part of the rent of the land. I suppose, however, 
that he would be obliged to distrain if the tenant refused to pay. 
He does not appear to have the powers of a manager except where 
the owner is occupier (Section 3, Sub-section 2). In reference to this 
.(Section 18, Sub-section 3): ‘The expression “Keceiver includes 
manager will require some explanation.’ 

Probably, when the paying of the rent-charge is ui tlie hands of 
right-minded people, it will be done without the necessity of re- 
course to law ; but I cannot .“Oe why the landowner .should not be 
made personally liable to the tithe-owner. H(' owe.s the debt. The 
present law says so — the Pill says so— why should it not he dealt 
with as other debts ? It has been said that, if made personally liable, 
he might be put in prison for not paying it. This is untru(\ If he 
had the means of paying and would not, he might be put in prison 
for his dishonesty. And why not, as in the case of any other debt ? 
I cannot think that any right-minded ])erf*on could object to this. 
Ofcour.se some landowners’, and many pretending to take their part, 
might cry out. If that would prevent the passing of the Bill, why, 
it had better remain as it i.s. Otherwise I cannot but think it should 
be as I suggest. The remedy would he cheaper and quicker than 
that of a receivership. Be.sides, there may be cases where the rent- 
charge is not paid because its being due is disjiuted. Suppose the 
landowner says he has paid ; suppose he has a set-off — or says he 
has; suppose the amount is di.sputed, in all these cases the County 
Court Judge should have ])ower to order i)ayment if the debt or a 
balance is due, or dismiss the application if nothing is due. 1 would 
retain the process of receiverahiji in case of need, or the tithe-owner 
would lose the security he has now. 

There are some matters which should be considered in ('oramittee. 
Section 1 says a person entitled to any sum on account of tithe-rent 
may apply to the County Court, &c. Any person, though not the 
tithe- owner — his mortgagee, the assignee of a year’s rent-charge ? 
Section 1 says the proceedings shall not be till three months after 
the charge is due. Why ? Why should a man get a benefit by not 
paying his just debt when it is due ? 

The marginal note of flection 2 docs not include Sub-section 2. 

Why, in Section 3, is the remedy limited to lands of the same 
owner and occupier by the same occupier ? 
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Section 6 says: ^ Tithe rent-charge issuing out of any lands 
shall J?e payable by the owner of the lands, notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary between him and the occupier of such 
lands.’ That is the law now. The agreement that the tenant shall 
pay the tithe gives the lithe-owner no right against him. It only 
takes away a right in the tenant to complain of his landlord for not 
paying the tithe, and so subjecting the tenant to a distress. If the 
clause means that the agreement shall be void as between landlord 
and tenant, it is mischievous and idle. It would be intolerable that 
a man living in London might not get his tenant in Cornwall to pay 
the tithe on a farm there. And it would be idle. The landlord 
would say, ‘ I don’t ask you to pay the tithe as a duty, but as a 
favour to me, and deduct it from your rent,’ which could not be 
forbidden. 

It is said ^and not to do injustice I had better quote the words) ; 

‘ The Bill, which jjrofesses to bo in relief of the occupier, is from that 
point of view a gross and cruel delusion.’ I do not know nor see how 
it professed to relieve tin* occupier. It leaves him precisely where 
he was as to amount. ‘ It renders the situation of the occupier a 
great deal wor^e.’ It does not — not any worse. ‘ The main injustice 
of the present Bill lies in the different treatment which is dealt out 
to the owner and the occiijiier.’ Then it is shown how the owner is 
dealt with, and the charge goes on : ‘ But when the Bill comes to 
deal with the occupier, here the owner of the land is also the occu- 
pier, he is made tenant to the receiver in like manner as if he had 
attorned tenunl to him as owner, and the sums payable in respect of 
such order’ (i.c. the tithe due) ‘were the rents payable to such 
owner.’ Mr. Phelps, the late American Minister to this country, 
says ‘ Nothing is easier than to misunderstand except to misrepre- 
sent.’ 'Which of these easy processes has caused this statement I 
know not. The beginning of the accusation speaks of the different 
treatment dealt out to the owner and occupier as the main injustice. 
I expected to find some grievous wrong done to the occupier who 
was not owner — that is to the tenant — something which would induce 
him to vote, and get his representative to vote, against the Bill. 
Not so. The different treatment dealt out is to the owner who is 
not occupier, and to the owner who is. The occupying tenant, not 
owner, is not affected by the provision quoted, as might be supposed. 
It is true that it is said, ‘ This is the manner in which it is proposed 
to deal with the small yeomen and freeholders farming their own 
land.’ It may be said this shows that the occupying tenant is not 
spoken of w'hen the different treatment dealt out to the owner and 
the occupier is spoken of. Perhaps — I do not know — but it would 
have been better to say so plainly than leave it to the nextparagraphi 
to explain it. 
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But it may be said, Why should that picturesque person, the 
small yeoman and freeholder, firming his own land, have different 
treatment dealt to him than is dealt to the owner who lets his land ? 
The answer is, they are not differently treated in substance : they 
must be in form ; and there is no hardship or injustice in the pro- 
posed treatment. Where there are owner and tenant, a receiver is 
to be appointed, who is to receive as much of the rent as equals the 
tithe, and with power to recover it. Where there is an owner and 
no tenant, there also is a receiver to be appointed — of whai ? — not of 
rent, for there is none payable. That he may have something to receive 
and power to recover it, the yeoman, small or big, is made as though 
tenant to the receiver for the amount of the tithe. The objection 
is frivolous and unfounded. It is not true that the agent of the 
^parson’ (is the parson an obnoxioU'? ])erson ?) is made the owner, 
and that the yeoman becomes tenant of hi«* own freehold except so 
fex as to enable the agent of the ‘ parson ’ to recover the debt due 
from the owner. Let the small yeoman pay his small debt like an 
honest man, and he will not be troubled by the ‘ parson’s’ agent. It 
is not true that he is made more j)er>onally liable than any other 
owner; that he maj’ have an action and judgratmt against him ; that 
he can be made bankrupt jind deprived of his land. The Bill is 
express (Section o) ‘that the order of the court shall be ex<‘cuted by 
the appointment of a receiver of the rent^ and profits of such lands, 
but nhall not hf* ej'ecaied ix'VHonalhj (UfainKt ihr ttur htf nuleof 

the lands, nor b// any process of (mv other than that provided by this 
Act.* All that is meant bv the occu]»ying owner being tenant of the 
receiver to the extent of the tithe is, that there may be something 
to receive. There is no doubt about it — no possible doubt as to the 
intention. If there could be, a word or two would remove it. Per- 
haps it would be better — in order to })re\ent an unfounded objection 
— if, instead of Sub-sectif)n 2 of Section .3, it was provided : ‘ Where 
the owner is occupier, the receiver shall have the same power of 
distress for the tithe as he would have for rent.’ 

Then it is said that the condition of the occupying tenant is \ery 
similar, because the amount of the tithe, when the landlord has paid 
it, is constituted part of the rent. The sum the tenant has to pay 
is not increased ; but the grievance is that ‘ the landlord has the same 
remedy for it as for his rent, including distress, action, ejectment, 
whereas at present the tenant is only subject to distress by the ob- 
noxious “ parson,” This complaint is ludicrous. It really comes to 
this : that the tenant is not subject to two distresses, but to one only. 
There is not to be a separate distress for the rent-charge. One 
would think it was an improvement for the tenant. 

True, if the landlord sues by action for his rent, he must sue fora 
larger amount. When an action is brought for rent, the consequences 
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are the same, whatever the amount sued for. The objection really 
amours to this : that the tenant will not be able to wrong or worty 
the ti^e-owner as easily as he can now. It is said that ^ the occupier 
will be placed under the harrow of the tithe-owner in a far greater 
degree than at present.’ Is he under the harrow now more than 
anyone else who, having agreed to pay a debt, or occupying land 
subject to a right to have a debt levied out of it, does not pay it? 
This is said to be the ‘ main injustice of the present Bill.’ Where is 
the injustice ? 

Costs will probably be increased, but may be avoided by the^mple 
expedient of honestly paying. The costs of obtaining the certificate 
of special rateable value are costs of a proceeding not for the benefit 
of the tithe-owner, but of the tithe payee — the landowner (Section 1 , 
Sub-section * 2 ). 

Then it is said tha+, ‘if owing to agricultural distress the occupier 
has a fair claim on the tithe-owner for an equitable reduction of the 
charge, he has some chance of obtaining it owing to the reluctance of 
the tithe-owner to levy the distress.* Prodigious ! 'A fair claim to an 
equitable reduction. What on earth is the idea here represented? 
Ijeave out the adjectives and there remain ‘ a claim to a reduction.’ 
What claim has he or can he have except to the charity of the tithe- 
owner, ‘ the par-on * ? If the tithe and rent are more than the worth 
of the land to be hired, it is the lent must abate, not the tithe. The 
tithe question is not one between the tenant and the tithe-owner, 
but between the latter and the landowner. I thought this was at 
last by this time understood. Is it right — is it reasonable — that a 
man entitled to money should be limited to a remedy for its recovery 
so odious that he foregoes it or part of it? 

The provision for an abatement of the tithe, when it exceeds the 
letting value of the land, is vastly preferable to the provision for that 
purj)08e in the Bill of last year. That would have involved an 
inquiry every year into the net profits. With this absurd conse- 
quence : that if in one year there were no net profits — no tithe — 
while if in the next year there were large net profits enough for 
two years’ fiiir net profits, the tithe-owner would only get one year’s 
tithe. 

I firmly believe the present Bill to be honest and just. It re- 
spects every right, it increases no burthen, it leaves the duty of paying 
the tithe, where it is at present, on the landowner, and gives a remedy 
against his property, his rent, if he does not, and gets rid of the odious 
and mischievous procedure which exists at present. 

But I think it might be amended in one particular. It provides 
a remedy against land being left uncultivated where the letting 
value of land is not equal to the tithe. But that remedy only 
applies where the land is already cultivated. Good, as far as it goes. 
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But there should, in addition, be some provision by which the land 
and tithe owners might agree to some abatement of the tithe ibr the 
future. For ever, in the case of tithe in lay hands, if the parties 
choose ; for a term of years, when the tithe is in clerical hands as 
such. Of course it would be necessary to take the usual precautions 
against the waste or undue dealing with clerical property. 

The part of the Bill relating to redemption of the rent-charge 
is totally unconnected with the jart 1 have dealt ^\ith. 

Bit VMU LLL. 
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LEFT-LEGGEDNESS, 

Man has long been defined to be a ^ talking animal,’ and of more 
recent years, the region of the brain presiding over the faculty of 
speech being proved to be in most cases situated in the left cerebral 
hemisphere, man is stated to be essentially a ‘ left-brained animal 
that is, one whose organism presents a marked di\ ision of labour, ex- 
tending even to the central nervous system, the two sides of the 
brain acting, in many cases, more or less independently. From these 
facts Professor Ball (in his lectures entitled ‘Le dualisme cerebral’) 
has described man in the following words : ‘ Generally speaking, 
man chooses the left brain ; in some exceptional cases he gives the 
preference to the right side ; but it may be stated with certainty that 
man is not naturally unilateral.’ Again he says ; ‘ He is the first of 
the animals, he is the king of creation — not, as the philosophers of 
the last century said, because he possessed a hand, but rather that 
he has a right hand, I consider the preponderance of the right 
hand, not as the cause of the superiority of man, but as the imme- 
diate conse(iucnce — as the most eminent sign — of his moral pre- 
eminence.’ There is a popular idea that, because the right arm is 
more often used, and therefore stronger than the left, so the right 
leg is stronger than the left. This, I believe (as is so often the case 
with popular theories), is not correct; but there is evidence that thp 
left leg, in most people, is stronger than the right. From the 
theoretical point of view, it would appear that, in all manual labour 
requiring increased use of the right hand, the left leg is also em- 
ployed on the principle of equilibrium. Thus, a person standing 
working with the right hand, there is a tendency to use the left leg for 
the purpose of balance ; that is, with every movement of the right arm, 
there is an inclination to move the left leg. A child, when first learn- 
ing to write, usually accompanies the movements of the fingers with 
movements of the tongue and other muscles. It might be said that, even 
in writing with the right hand, there is a correlation of movements of 
the left foot. But these movements are more clearly seen in swing- 
ing a stick while walking, the right arm swinging simultaneously 
with the left leg. So, again, in the case of the lower animals (except 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 159. 3D 
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ambulatore — oamele^ <&c.) and babies, when walking on all fours, the 
light fore-limb moves with the left hind-limb, and vice veredm It 
follows from this that man, using the right arm more than the left, 
would probably use the left leg more than the right. Many people 
find less exertion in walking round large circles to the right than in 
going to the left. Thus, in walking round the inner circle of Regent’a 
Park in London, one naturally and more agreeably walks from left 
to right. This is also the case in race paths for athletic sports, 
nearly all of which are arranged for the racers to go in circles to the 
right in running. Again, travellers have observed that hunters, when 
lost on prairies, wander round in circles to the right. This fact has 
been attributed to their following the course of the sun ; but this does 
not appear to be necessarily the case. Many skaters can perform 
more figures on the left than on the right foot — or, at any rate, in 
commencing, figures are more readily done on the left foot. With 
rope dancers it is usually observed that the more complicated feats 
of balancing are performed on the left foot. In dancing, gyration is> 
chiefiy to the right, but few being able to reverse. In dressing, 
many men must put the left leg into their trousers first, before the 
right, some even going so far as to state that if, through some acci- 
dental circumstance, they should have reversed the process, they 
have to remove the offending right trouser or boot before continuing 
their toilet. 

The rule in walking nearly all the world over is to keep to the right. 

It is asked — Why should it be the universal rule to keep to the right 
in walking ? Curiously, a very large number of people are unaware of 
any rule and yet keep to it. Thus, for purposes of observation on • 
this point, a hundred men and a hundred women were selected 
casually from the better educated classes, the men being principally 
London students of medicine or undergraduates* at the University, 
and the women ladies met in society, and for statistical evidence the 
following question was put to each one : In driving, the rule is to 
keep to the left; is there any rule for walking? Dividing the 
answers to this question into three classes, A, B, and C : (A) those 
who answered correctly, that is, said ^ one keeps to the right ’ ; (B) 
those who answered incorrectly, * one keeps to the left ’ ; and (C) those 
who did not know. 

Of the men, 67 per cent, came under Class A9 11 per cent, 
tinder Class B, and 22 per cent, under Class C ; or, adding the two 
together, give the result : A, 60 per cent. ; B, 9 per cent . ; and C, 

31 per cent. 

Thus, of the men, 67 per cent, knowing the rule would probably 
ke^ to the right but, of the women, only 53 per cent, would do the • 
sune. These figures were taken some few years back from the upper 
dasses living in large towns. Upon asking a number of the lower 
dasm, as hospital patients, I hardly ever received a correct answer ; 
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and even firom polisemen I obtained but very vague and conflicting 
opinions.^ 

Thus it follows that the &ct that the large majority of' people 
keep to the right in the streets is not because they are aware of any 
rule, but from some other reason. Again^ it being an almost universal 
rule to keep to the right, there must be a common origin of the law. 
The chief reasons given in England for such a rule are : (1) Because of 
the mode of carrying arms in olden times. This may or may not 
have something to do with its origin ; but one of the exceptions to* 
the rule occurs among the Afghans, who keep to the left in order 
that they may not leave their unguarded side exposed when passing 
a stranger on the road. (2) Another reason assigned is the danger 
of being run over^ and also the splashing of mud from carriages and 
carts passing. Thus, in walking to the right, vehicles approaching 
are met face to face, and pass by quickly ; but this can only apply ta 
Great Britain and her colonies ; for in all parts of the world, with 
one or two exceptions, diiving, as walking, is to the right. 

It is maintained that, the left leg being stronger than the rights 
there is always a tendency on the part of individuals to bear to the 
right, and hence the origin of the universal law. The answers 
received from many people to the question mentioned above illustrated 
this point very clearly ; thus a good many said, ‘ J am not aware of 
any rule, but I always go to the right ; it seems more natural,’ or some* 
thing to this effect. It might be worth while to add here that asking 
a large number of persons some simple question, such as the one 
above, appears to be a very ready means of determining the general 
information or intellectual status of the average individual. 

That it is more natural to a large majority of people is often 
clearly demonstrated ; crowds always tend to bear to the right, aa 
was well illustrated recently in the Paris Exhibition in the case of 
the two large wooden bridges erected opposite the Trocadero to 
convey foot-passengers over the roadway. Here, although for what 
reason was not apparent, the authorities commanded people to pass- 
over the bridges to the left, instead, as in the case of other bridges 
in the same Exhibition, to the right. After crossing the bridges the 
majority of the crowd would be seen bearing to the right, causing 
endless pushing on crowded days. The left leg being the stronger, 
it is naturally more readily used than the opposite one. Thus troops 
in England, Germany, and France always start off with the left foot. 
As the right hand is the more readily put first into action, so is it 
with the left foot ; and so, in mounting horses or bicycles, it is the left 
foot which is placed in the stirrup or on the step. In bicycle races and 
bicycles on the stage, they usually circle to the left, the probability 

* These figures were collected before the days of Large exhibitions in London., 
with ‘ Keep to the right ’ placarded everywhere about. I have no doubt that now a 
larger proportion of people are aware of the rule. 
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beiiig that, doing more work with the left than right leg, the machine 
more readily and agreeably bears to the left. 

So, in jumping, most men take off from the left foot. In football, 
opinions ^ffer as to which of the two feet is brought the more fre- 
quently into action. In the water, however, most men, especially in 
racing, swim with the right half of the body downwards, thus not 
only maintaining their equilibrium with the heavier half lower, but 
also placing the chief propelling power, namely, the left leg, in the 
most direct line of action. 

It is also interesting to note that the armless man in Bamum’s 
Show is markedly left-footed. In writing or drawing, the pen or 
pencil is held by the toes of the left foot. When 1 asked him why 
he did this, he said he knew no reason except it seemed natural. I 
believe, however, that another well-known armless gentleman, who 
was to be seen almost any day painting in the picture gallery in 
Antwerp, is right-footed. Of course it might be suggested that, if 
be bad possessed anns, he might have been a left-handed individual. 

Some few years ago Mr. O. H. Darwin made some observations 
of the following nature. He got eight village school boys from ten 
to twelve years of age, and offered a shilling to the boy who should 
walk straightest blindfolded. Before the contest, he scattered 
some sawdust on the ground, and, after making each of the boys 
walk over it, measured their strides from right to left and from 
left to right. He states that they were all right-handed in throwing 
a stone, but believed that two of them exhibited some mark of being 
partly left-handed. The six who were totally right-handed took 
longer strides from left to right than from right to left, hoj)ped with 
the left foot, and rose in jumping from that leg. Taking them then 
into a field and making them successively look at a stick at about forty 
yards distance, he then blindfolded them and started them to walk, 
guiding them straight for the first three or four paces ; the result was 
that the six right-handed and left-legged boys all diverged to the 
right, the two somewhat left-handed and right-legged boys diverged 
to the left.* 

hir. Darwin in his paper also mentions that, in observations upon 
himself and some friends, * we all diverged to the right, excepting 
one of us who was strongly left-handed.* * 

With respect to measurements of the limbs Dr. Grarson ascer- 
tained the size of the two legs in the skeletons of seventy persons 
with the following result.^ Ten per cent, showed right and left limbs 
of equal length, and of these only two cases in which the femur and 
tibia of one side corresponded respectively to the femur and tibia of 
the other. In 35*8 per cent, the right limb was longer than the left, 
the average preponderance of the former over the latter in these cases 

* Nairn, 1881. * IbU„ 1884. 

, * Jowrna^ of AnuUmy an I PJyHo'ajy, 1870. 
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being 3*3 mm. In 54*3 per cent, the left was longer than the right, 
and its average preponderance over the right was 4*8 mm. He further 
remarks: ^The left limb, therefore, is not only more frequently 
longer than the right, but the difference between the limbs is 
greater on an average when it is the longer than when the right is 
the larger, the greatest preponderance of the right limb being 8 mm., 
whereas that of the left is 13 mm.’ To ascertain the relations of the 
two feet I have collected the drawings and outlines of feet, together 
with measurements of the same, from bootmakers who placed at my 
disposal their books for some years past, containing most valuable 
information. The calculations were taken from drawings of the 
two feet of people who for some reason or other supposed their 
feet not to be of, equal size, and therefore thought it necessary to 
have both feet measured to insure the exact fitting of their boots ; 
when attention is not specially directed to the fact, only one 
foot being measured. Taking 200 pairs of feet, consisting of 150 
males and 50 females, in the order of occurrence, avoiding any 
cases that appeared ambiguous, or when the drawing showed very 
obvious deformity of one or other foot, I obtained the following 
results : — 

In actual length, in 44 per cent., the left foot was longer than 
the right; in 21*5 per cent., the right longer than the left; and in 
34*5 per cent, they were the same. Measuring at the first joint 
(meta-tarso-phalangeal), 56 per cent, left were the larger, 24 per 
cent, right were larger, and 20 per cent, the same size. Measure- 
ment at the instep showed 42*5 per cent, left larger, 26*5 per cent, 
right larger, and 30 per cent, both the same size. All these figures 
show an excess of measurement for the left as compared with the 
right foot. Measurement, however, at the heel gave somewhat 
ambiguous results, as here in 36*5 per cent, the right was larger, and 
only in 33 per cent, the left, and in 30*5 per cent, they were the 
same size. 

In comparing the feet of the two sexes the following points 
were noted : The left foot was more frequently the larger in the male 
than in the female, also the percentage of feet of the same size 
was greater in the female. This is what would be expected, seeing 
that men are as a rule more active than women. Whereas the 
instances in which the left was larger, and those in which both feet 
were the same size, varied considerably in number, the percentage in 
which the right was larger than the left remained fairly constant, 
the same applying to both sexes. 

These figures are naturally somewhat rough, as not sufficient 
notice is taken of deformity of the feet from artificial circumstances, 
the drawings and measurements being taken through socks or stock- 
ings. To collect a sufficient number of measurements of normal feet 
from a civilised race at the present day would be almost impossible. 
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•and BO, perhaps, these figures are worth recording as approximately 
correct. 

Sight-handedness and left-leggedness may be considered one of 
the attempts of nature to preberve, as far as possible, a bi-lateral 
individual. If everything tended to right-sidedness, we should soon 
become very asymmetrical one-sided objects. So, although through 
the process of evolution in the higher animals there is a tendency to 
asymmetry, especially of internal parts, an external symmetry is main- 
tained by the compensating development of some organs on the right 
aide and some on the left. 

Man, being naturally or artificially right-handed and left-footed, 
tends unconsciously to bear to the right ; lower animals, on the other 
hand, appear nearly always to circle to the left. 

Walter K. Sibley* 



IRELAND. 


I. 

IIETIRING THE LANDLORD GARRISON. 

A BILL introduced a Tory Government which is opposed by Irish 
landlords, or, at least, by the unreasoning portion of that class, is de- 
serving of the fullest and most careful consideration from even the 
most ^dical Irish land reformers. It is, indeed, an anomalous situa- 
tion which is thus created by Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase measure. 
In the early part of 1888, a deputation of Irish landowners waited 
upon Lord Salisbury and laid before him, in carefully prepared state- 
ments, a claim for compensation at the hands of the State for the 
reduction of their incomes caused by the agrarian legislation of the 
previous seven years. The Prime Minister expressed his strongest 
sympathy for the case thus made out, and, while pleading the in- 
superable difficulty there would be in lielping them directly from the 
coffers of the Imperial Exchequer, he promised that the friendly 
action of the Government could be counted upon by the deputation- 
ists. A * Landlords’ Relief’ Bill has consequently been looked for 
with somewhat opposite emotions by the Irish landlords and Irish 
tenants, as a result of this promise and as a necessary sequence to the 
measure which really deserved that name, the Ashbourne Act of 1885. 
The promised Bill has come, but Lord Erne, addressing a meeting of 
brother Irish landlords in Fermanagh on the 5th of last month, de- 
clares it to be ^ a Bill for facilitating the expulsion of the Englidi 
Garrison from Ireland ’ ! 

1 candidly confess to having something more than a ^ sneaking 
regard ’ for whatever proposal has the good fortune to meet with or 
merit the opposition of Irish landlords as such. They have always 
been, and are apparently fated for ever to continue, in the wrong. 
They are more Bourbon than the Bourbons in learning nothing from 
their own experience or misfortunes, or from the progressive march 
of ideas and events. The world, to them, is retrograding because the 
days of rack-renting and of a servile tenantry are all but vanished. They 
sigh over the times when th ey ruled the roost in everything, from a board 
of guardians in an Irish village to the representation of all Ireland 
in Westminster ; and, instead of becoming reconciled to the inevitable 
by accepting philosophically the p&litical defeat which the ballot 
and an extended franchise have^ufficted upon the once all-powerful 
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* gairison,’ they seek every available occasion to loudly lament their 
lot and curse the people who are no longer their slaves. What ia 
better still — for such people — the landlords are beginning to treat in 
the same manner all and sundiy English statesmen who dare to re*> 
cognise the economic change that is revolutionising the conditions 
under which land is held in these islands. Ireland to them meana 
rent, that and nothing more ; and parties and politicians who make 
legislative trespass upon that preserve are warned off, unless they come 
as advocates of coercion or upholders of eviction. They scorned the 
Land League proposal of 1880, which offered them twenty years* 
purchase of their rentals, at Griffith's valuation. Mr. Gladstone's 
equally generous offer, in 1886, was rejected with insults ; and now, 
when their own party has to supplement evictioiji and coercion with 
something of a like attempt to grapple with the c\4l that is father 
to such offspring, the spoilt children of English rule in Ireland kick 
up their heels, because the Bill is not to provide all candy for them 
and all stick for those who have not friends in office. 

The chosen spokesman of the Fermanagh landlords, Mr. H. de K. 
Montgomery, delivered himself as follows, at the meeting of the 5th 
of April, upon what his class thought should alone have governed the 
action of the Government in drawing up the Purchase Bill ; 

Ilod half the ingenuity displaced in securing the British taxpayer from risks 
which, such ns they are, lie ought to be ashamed to shirk, been devoted to doisiug 
means to smooth the working of the mpasuro and to do some sort of justice to the 
landlord, the Bill might have been made an acceptable one. 

This is outspoken enough, and has much landlord modesty to recom- 
mend it ; but the chairman of the meeting, the Earl of Belmore, 
disposed of the thirty millions of possibly interested people in Great 
Britain in a single sentence, by saying, ‘ As to the British taxpayer 
he did not pity him at all.’ The personage thus deprived of his lord- 
ship’s consideration may possibly survive the loss with as much forti- 
tude as Ijord Belmore and his brethren will be likely to exhibit if 
the British taxpayer makes up his mind to repay them in kind. 

It was the reading of the speeches made on the occasion of this 
meeting, and the pronounced and unqualified opposition of the re- 
puted landlord organ, the Dxihlin Expresa^io the Government Bill, 
that has induced me to extend to that measure an amount of study 
which Mr. Balfour’s speech on its introduction was not calculated to 
invite. The Bill deserves the closest attention on its merits, and 
altogether apart from the negative attraction given to it by Irish 
landlord fears of its ultimate results. 

The two points upon which I would most strongly condemn and 
most strenuously oppose the Bill, namely, the attempt to dispose of 
the, land of Lrelaad by the machinery of an unrepresentative Land 
Defvriijfientf and the proposal to turn tenants into occupying pro- 
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prietors at the expense and ride of the State, are matters which the 
public opinion of Great Britain and Ireland is almost certain to pro- 
nounce against, if not immediately at no distant day. Landlordism by 
great estates or by small ones, through territorial magnates or peasant 
proprietors, cannot, in view of its hideous failure in its primary 
form in Ireland, or in face of the growing popular demand for 
municipal and national ownership of land in Great Britain and 
Ireland, be long-lived; no matter how many bills a pro-landlord 
Government, with a pliant majority, may force through Parliament. 
Individual as against public right in land values cannot, and will 
not, stand against movements which the Irish agitation has set going 
against the class ownership of the soil. As it will take forty-nine 
years under Mr. Bsdfour’s Bill to free the tenant from the position of 
a State creditor and to convert him into a small landlord, I think Land 
Nationalisers need not feel much alarmed at the vesting clauses of this 
measure. As for the price which Mr. Balfour thinks should be paid for 
the selling landlords* interest, the tenant, unless he is a fool, will bide 
his time before agreeing to conditions which would offer him very 
little, if any, relief for half a century to come. 

The Bill can, therefore, be freely examined with the view of 
showing how impossible it will be to make it a ‘ Relief Bill for Irish 
Tenants ’ while it retains provisions and clauses manifestly introduced 
into the measure so as to render it a ‘ Relief Bill for English 
Mortgagees.* 

This new title can easily be made good by a close eximination of 
a few facts relating to the actual condition of the land market of 
Ireland. ‘ At present,’ wrote one of the ablest of the Irish landlords 
in 1889, ‘ there are locked up in the landed Estates Court upwards 
of .30,000,0002. worth of unsaleable lands, awaiting impossible sales ; 
and the judge of this court now stands as a Q^ti'asf-trustee between 
the mortgagor and the mortgagee ; but the time must come when 
the lands, which have in vain been put up for sale over and over 
again, must at last be knocked down to the first mortgagee.’ ^ The 
close relation between the figure here given and the 33,000,0002. 
asked for in the Government measure, may be only a coincidence. 
But what Mr. Erck had to say about the land lying in the Landed 
Estates Court, and what would have to become of it in the natural 
course of events, will enable the students of the Government Bill to 
appreciate Mr. Goschen’s regard for the interests of the English 
mortgagees in the scheme of which he is supposed to be the real 
author. 

The Bill provides that the Land Department may order the sale 
of the estates which lie for sale in the Landed Estates Court. For 
years past these properties have been put up to public auction, with 

* The Pre^nf Position of Irish Lalidlords and Enoumhraneors, By Wentworth 
Srek, LL.D. King and Sons, publishers, 5 King Street, Westminster, 188i>, 7* 
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rarely a pforohase effected. The reason is obvions ; the mortgages 
axe in excess of the market value of the landlords’ property in the 
land, and the mortgagees, almost invariably, refase to assent to a 
sale unless the full amount of mortgage is offered. Then there are 
owners of rent-charges and other encumbrances who are opposed 
to sales which will not cover their interests. If, in addition, the 
nominal landlord has any interest at all left in what was once his 
property, it is the right of his wife under a marriage settlement ; 
and he also objects to a sale in the Land Court which would wipe 
out his wife’s charge. Hence the accumulation of the 30,000,0002. 
of landed property remaining unsaleable in the ordinary land market 
of Ireland. 

It goes without saying that one of the first administrative acts 
of the new Land Department will be to sell off the estates which for 
years have blocked the business of the Land Court, estates which 
have been managed by a of receivers and bailiffs, under the 

direction of the officials of the court, with ruinous effect to all the 
interests concerned, particularly to those of the unfortunate * owner.* 
The department will sell to the occupier ; but will it expect — will 
the judge who has presided over the Land Court, and who will be 
an important head of the new department, be prepared to ask — ^more 
for such land than the market value already ascertained through 
many an abortive sale by public auction ? This is a fair question to 
ask of such a doctrinaire political economist as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The way in which it is answered by the new depart- 
ment in its treatment of the 30,000,000/. worth of landlord property 
lying at present in the I^anded Estates Court and in the Court of 
Chancery, will show whether or not Mr. G^oschen’s scheme was, or 
was not, conceived and brought forward as a measure of relief for 
English mortgagees. 

It may also be asked in this connection, why should the money- 
lenders of London be made the object of State aid ? M'hy should 
the public credit be pledged in order that London banks and London 
Jews may get paid their private debts ? Shall the breakfast-table 
of the industrial classes continue to be taxed, and the public credit 
be enlarged to thirty or fifty millions, in order to insure the 
money-lenders against any loss in their past transactions with Irish 
landlords ? Bearing in mind that it is the poorest, the worst rent- 
paying land, with the most impoverished tenantry upon it, that 
will absorb the greater portion of the 33,000,0002.; and that 
hitherto it has been on such land and amongst such tenantry that 
periodical destitution has prevailed, and that famine has from time to 
time appeared ; is it unreasonable to predict that the new landlords 
which Mr. Balfour is to create wUl, periodically, find themselves 
unable to pay their annuities under this Bill? Then will the 
eohools be closed, dii^nsary doctors be without pay, and the 
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paupers be put on short comnioiLS : all because the principal and 
interest guaranteed to the land stock by the Treasury under this 
Purchase Bill must be paid to the banks and money-lenders of London. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s criticism is certainly * thorough,’ 
while being marked as usual with all his accustomed regard for 
prevalent popular prejudices. His attack is based mainly-^though 
not exclusively — upon the hypothesis of an organised repudiation of 
the annual repayments of the tenants; and he points out, veiy 
truly, that their leaders have combined them in past years against 
the payment of rents to the landlords. Such organised repudiation 
is, I admit, possible ; but only under circumstances and conditions 
which Lord Randolph would himself, in a measure, be a party to 
creating, if some of Jbis suggested amendments to the Government 
Bill are adopted. But there is this difference between the cases 
cited in support of the possibility of a predicted repudiation, and the 
likelihood of it. The Land League Executive issued a ‘ No Rent ’ 
manifesto, it is true; but it was after such executive had been 
arrested and imprisoned without trial. It was largely, if not 
entirely, an act of retaliation, provoked by a most despotic proceed- 
ing. And in other instances referred to or hinted at by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in cases of strikes against individual landlords 
or in the combinations of the plan of campaign, the objects of attack 
stood on a far different footing from that which the State would 
occupy when it became the landlord. Land Leaguers have fre- 
quently fought their landlord opponents by ^cutting off supplies,’ 
pending the landlord’s consent to reduce his rents or forgive arrears. 
In instances of this kind, the original ^ contract * of tenancy was 
agreed to by a tenant who had practically no alternative but to accept 
conditions imposed by a man who had power to dictate them. The 
tenant had to consent or starve, where, practically, no other employ- 
ment but the land offered itself. The decisions of the Land Courts 
since 1881 have modified, to some extent, these original enforced 
conditions. In such cases only have tenants been advised to ^ strike ’ 
for better terms. But in no single instance in which a tenant has 
gone with his eyes open into a contract with the State, in the 
purchase of his holding under the Land Act of 1870, or any subse- 
quent measure of the same kind, has the Land League, or any 
member of the National League, to my knowledge, advised, or in 
any way countenanced, any repudiation of the terms, favourable or 
unfavourable, which the tenant voluntarily agreed to as the basis 
of such a purchase contract. 

1 am not surprised to discover in the main scope and object pf 
the Government Bill, traces of previous programmes of Irish land 
refonn. It appears to be a medley of the Land League plan of 
Parliamentary land reform of 1880, and of the scheme outlined by 
Mr. Giffen of the Board of Trade, in a letter to the StaHet of the 
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Oih of January, 1886, followed by an article in this Review for the 
following March, on the same subject. Mr. Balfour’s measure, how- 
ever, lacks the two essential requisites contained in the schemes 
from which he or ]\lr. Goschen has copied — the compulsory character 
of the League plan and the State proprietary nature of Mr. Giffen’s 
proposal. It is, however, somewhat consoling, with the recollection 
of the Special Commission in one's mind, to find her Majesty’s 
Government (whisper it not in Printing House Square !) actually hark- 
ing back from the year 1890 to 1880 in order to borrow from the 
programme of the ‘ Criminal Conspiracy ’ not only the plan of the 
Land League, but its proposed machinery as well, for the settle- 
ment of the Irish land war! Here are the two schemes, side by 
side ; — 

rUOGRAMME OF PARLIAMEX- 
TAUY LAND KEFOUM, SiB- 

MITIED BY THE LaXD JjEAUUE 

Exkci ii\e roll Coxsidi rvtios by 
THE Lvnd Li:\rsuE OoxrrREXCE 
THE BILL OF HER MAJESTY’S nKi.i) in tub Round \, Dublin, 
GOVERNMENT, 1W)0. AniiL Hi), ibbO. 


The Land De}Uti'tment , 
Constitution and Jw'isdiciion. 

LIV, — (1) Therp shall be a Land 
Department for Ireland, consisting, in 
the first instance, of six Land Commis- 
sioners, one or more of whom shall bear 
the style of Judicial Land Commissioner. 


1*ART I . — Sale and Purchase uf 
Holdings, 

‘ I, — ^1) If the landlord and the 
tenant of a holding in Ireland make an 
agreement for the sale of a holding to 
the tenant, and either — 

(a) The purchase money is agreed 
on by them, and specified in the 
. agreement; or 

(&) The agreement refers it to the 
Land Department (hereinafter men- 
tioned) to fix the price of the interest 
which the tenant agrees to buy in the 
holding. 

And such agreement provides for an 
application to the Land Department to 
carry the sale into effect under thLs Act, 
and to make an advance to the amount 
specified in the agreement in or os a con- 
ti&bution to the payment of the purchase 
ttcne^the Land Department, subject to 


Creation of a Department of Land 
Administration for In land. 

To carry out the permanent reform 
of land tenure referred to, wo propose 
the creation of a Department or commis- 
sion of land administration for Ireland. 
This Department would be invested with 
ample powers to deal with all questions 
relating to land in Ireland : — 

Sale and l*ttrchase of Holdings. 

(1) Where the landlord and tenant 
of any holding bad agreed for the sale to 
the ttnant of the said holding, the De- 
partment would execute the necessary 
conveyance to the tenant, and advance 
him the whole or part of the purchase 
money, and upon such advance being 
made by the Department such holding 
would be deemed to he charged with an 
annuity of fi/. for every 100/. of such ad- 
vance, and so in proportion for any leas 
sums, such annuity to belimited in favour 
oftho Department, and to be declared to 
be repayable in the term of thiity-five 
years. 
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'the proyieions of this Aot, maj make an 
Older (in thie Act referred to aa a yeating 
order) for carrying the sale into effect, 
and may, if the price of the interest 
yyhidi the tenant agrees to hay in the 
holding is referred to them, 6x such 
price, and nay in manner -provided by 
this Act make the said advance. 

(2) If such agreement refers the 
price of the interest which the tenant 
agrees to buy in the liolding to the Land 
Department, and further provides that 
a sum not exceeding the amount of two 
years’ rent of the holding shall be added 
to such price in satisfaction of arrears of 
rent due to the landlord m respect of the 
holding, the Land Department may, if 
they think lit, add to the said price the 
sum so agreed on, and aufh price with 
the sum so added shall form the purchai.e 
money. 

Vuri‘hn<ic Minuij, 

XV[1I.~(2) After the making of a 
vehting order the claims of all persons in 
respect of any estate, right, charge, or in- 
tt'rost into or on the holding (except the 
tenant and persons claiming under him), 
fhall attach to the purchase money in like 
manner as immediately before that date 
they attached to the holding, and shall 
cease to he of any validity as against the 
hoKling, and, subject as in this Act men- 
tioned, shall be redeemed or discharged 
nut of the purchase money, and the 
Ijaiid Department sliall determine the 
rights and priorities of such persons and 
distribute the purebase moni»y in accord- 
ance therewith. 


Vkue III. 

LVII. — (1) There shall be trans- 
ferred to the Land Department jurisdic- 
tion the peuers and duties following, 
namely — 

The jurisdiction which was by the 
Supreme ( 'ourt of Judicaturo Act (Ire- 
land), 1877, transferred from the Landed 
Estates Court, Ireland, to the Iligh 
Court, including the control and direc- 


(2) Where a tenant tendered to the 
landlord for the purchase of his holding 
a sum equal to twenty years of the 
poor-law valuation thereof, the Depart- 
ment w’ould execute the conveyonee of 
the said holding to the tenant, and 
would he empowered to advance to the 
tenant the whole or any part of the 
purchase money, the repayment of which 
would he secured as set forth in the case 
of voluntary sales. 


Pnrrhaiip Money. 

(4) The Department or the court 
having jurisdiction in this matter would 
be empowered to determine the rights 
and priorities of tlie several persons en- 
titled to or having charges upon or 
otherwise interested in any holding con- 
veyed as above mentioned, and would 
distribute the purchase money in accord- 
ance with such rights and priorities, and 
when any moneys arising from a sale 
were not immediately distributable; the 
Department would have a right to in- 
vest the said moneys for the benefit of 
the parties entitkd thereto. 

Provision would be made whereby 
the Treasury would from time to time 
advance to the Department such sums of 
money as would be required for the 
purchases above mentioned. 

Easy Transfer of Land^ Compvhory 
Eegistrationj ^c. 

To render the proposed change in 
the tenure of land effectual it would be 
necessary to make provision for the 
cheap and simple transfer of immovAle 
property. 

The Landed Estates Conrt would be 
transferied to the Department of Land 
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ti«n of tlie Hoooid of Title Office of the Admiuistratioiii its system of ptooedore 
l^mded Estates Oonrt, Irdand| and all cheapened and improved. In each 
powehi and authorities exercised by the county in Ireland there would be estab- 
jndges of that court, or any of them, lidied a registry office wherein all 
under the Record of Title Act (Ireland), owners of land would be compelled to 
1865. register their titles, &c., &c. 


Mr. Balfour’s scheme is, as a matter of coarse, more elaborate 
than that of the Land League, and in its clauses and details proposes 
to do many things and to secure certain results that were not 
embodied in the original Land League edition. But, singular to 
relate, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Patrick Egan proposed a higher price 
for the landlords’ interest than IMr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour calcu- 
late upon securing for it by their amended plan. I did not agree to or 
sign the Land League programme, as it proposed to give twenty years’ 
purchase of Ghriffith’s valuation (which would represent about t wenty- 
five years’ purchase of the net judicial rents of to-day) for an interest 
which would not then fetch fifteen years’ in the open market any more 
than it will command twelve now, if not inflated by aid of State-loaned 
funds. I am therefore free to criticise that part of the Government 
scheme which even falls below the offer of the Land League of 1880 
in the matter of compensating Irish landlords. 

Where the Land League plan of 1880 falls short of what Ireland 
requires, as will that of the Government if it becomes law, is in the 
attempt to ignore the full play of economic forces, prei-ent and pro- 
spective, upon the rent-earning power of Irish land, and the feet 
that neither the Irish nation nor the British taxpayer will feel safe, 
or justified, or willing, to pay for the land of Ireland being trans- 
ferred from one set of bankrupt Irish landlords to another and a larger 
class, who will liave to mortgage the agricultural^industry of Ireland 
for the next half-century, in order to become at the expiration of that 
time as selfish, as grasping, and as arrogant masters of the soil of Ireland 
as those whom they would replace. It is fort unate, therefore— 
fortunate for the future of Ireland, though unfortunate for the land- 
lords — that the plan of 1880 was not adopted. -It will be fortunate 
for the landlords, and still unfortunate for the country which they 
have all but ruined by their extravagance, if Mr. Balfour succeeds 
in 189*0 with’ the Land League programme of 1880. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Giffen in 1886 is much less recog- 
nised in the Government Bill than is that of the Land League* As 
explained in his letter to the Statist, it is as follows ; 

The plan is for the Imperial Government (1) to buyout every landlord in 
Ireland, giving bim Consols at par equal in nominal amount to twenty years’ pur- 
• ebase of the present judicial rents ; {U) to give the land free to the present occupier 
subject only to a rent-charge of one-half or two-thirds of the present judioiid rent 

S yable’to the new local authorities in Ireland ; and (3) to relieve the Imperial 
cchequer of all payments now made out of it in connection with the Local 
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Gkireroment of IieLaad, The plan is, in fact, to throw the coat of local govem- 
ment in Iieland upon Iriah reaources ezcluaiTelj, and to giro the Irish people the 
rent of the countiy for the purpose of conducting it. . The conflict Iwtween 
landlords and people would thus come to an end. W^e need no longer fear that if 
we giro Ireland Home Rule the property of the landlords would be confiscated* 

When this plan was first put forward, it received — ^subject ta 
differences of opinion upon matters of detail — ^an amount of support 
from Home Rule leaders and popular Nationalist opinion in Ireland 
such as no previous proposal of land settlement had been favoured 
with from the Irish people. Mr. Parnell, in his speech at the 
opening of the session (1886), referred to the scheme with &vour. 
Dr. Croke, the Archbishop of Cashel, writing to the Statist of the 
6th of February, hailed the plan as one that would solve the Irish 
agrarian problem.* The whole Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone on the 1 7th of the same months 
referred approvingly to it ; while the daily and weekly organs of 
national sentiment accepted it likewise as embodying the method 
by which the long and bitter strife between landlord and tenant 
could be finally brought to a close. Expressions of opinion more or 
less favourable were likewise given by landlord organs not adherents 
of Home Rule, while many English Radical papers also backed up 
the scheme. A writer in the Fortnightbj Review of February 1886 
(supposed to be Mr. Chamberlain) said of it: 

The ficheme published in the Statist newspaper, and which has been attributed 
to Mr. (riilbn, has been objected to in some of its details, and it certainly appears 
to conlem])latc too large a payment to the existing landlords, while the amount of 
tlie grants from the lOxchequer to local purposes fecoms to he estimated too highly. 
But in any ease the fact remains, that such grants are made auually to a very large 
extent, and that they represent a eapital sum which aifords the basis for an Immense 
operation in the way of land purchase, and of the municipal isation of the land of 
Ireland by its transfer to local authorities, who may be invited and empowered, 
under proper conditions devised to prevent sub-letting and the re-K;reation of the 
landlord class, to deal witli the existing tenants, and to give them full and inde- 
pendent rights of ownership, subject to a quit-rent of very much less than tbe 
present payment. 

A more remarkable consensus of opinion in favour of a scheme 
which proposed to end the agrarian war of Ireland, by recourse to a 
heroic remedy, could not well be hoped for. The Irish landlords as 
a body did not, it'is true, give their adhesion to Mr. Giffen’s plan ; 
but neither did they as a body condemn it. It received, on the 
whole — ^that is, the main features, not the details — such an amount 
of support as any measure must command which is framed with the 
purpose of making success a moral certainty, not only through ita 
completeness as a remedy and its adaptability to the exigencies of 
the case, but the cordial acceptance of it by the Irish people 
their leaders as well. 
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The chief objection raised in Ireland was to the price fixed by 
Mr. Giffen for the landlords’ interest. This was twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the then present rental— a figure doubtless suggested to 
hiui by the Land League proposal of 1880. Mr. Chamberlain — 
assuming the Fortnightly Revieio article quoted from to have been 
his — also took exception to so high a price. In the Statist of the 
fith of February, 1886, Mr. Giffen himself appears to have thought 
twenty years an excessive figure, as he said in a letter in which he 
replied to a communication from the Archbishop of Cashel, <In 
suggesting twenty years, I was desirous not to suggest too low a 
figure. It was important to show that the scheme was practicable, 
even if the landlord got very good terms.’ 

I will return to a further consideration of this plan after dealing 
with some more vital flaws in the Government measure. 

There are more devices than one in the Bill whereby the land- 
lords’ interests can be seen to in a most friendly way by the new 
Land Department. Here is one : There was a guarantee to the 
Treasury in the Ashbourne Act which compelled the selling landlord 
to allow one-fifth of the purchase money to remain in the hands of 
the Land Commission. This was an all-round reasonable arrange- 
ment. Notwithstanding the apparent intention of the authors of the 
new Bill to safeguard the interests of the Briti&h taxpayer, by means 
of a multitude of guarantees, it is proposed to leave to any two 
members of the Land Department the power to lessen to the extent 
of one-tenth, or, in certain cases, to dispense with entirely, the very 
substantial guarantee secured under the Ashbourne Act from the 
landlord’s side of the purchase transactions. The other guarantees 
are provided, without exception, from tenant or public resources ; and 
in case of repudiation or loss it is public interest that must alone 
suffer. The discretionary powers given to the nrembers of the Land 
Department, prominent among whom will be two noted partisans 
of the landlord class, will be sure to be so exercised as to have as 
little as possible of the 33,000,000/., provided for the landlords and 
mortgagees, retained to make good any possible loss that may lie 
incurred by the Treasury in the work of replacing the old by the 
new landlords. 

The economic objections to the Bill are even stronger than those 
which can be urged against the arritre pensee of its reputed author. 
Mr. Balfour admitted only a few years ago^ that land was now 
<an almost unsideable commodity.’ It i**, assuredly, less saleable 
in Ireland in 1890 than it was in 1885, and my contention from the 
passing of the Ashbourne Act of that year until the present moment 
has been, that these purchase measures, by means of elaborately 

* Zand Law B^ormeri and the Xation. Pjper icarl by Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
before Iho Industrial Bemuneration Conferenco, Manchester, on the 30th of January, 

wa*. 
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oaloulated schemes of long periods of repayment of State^loaned 
money, have one paramount object in view, namely, to enable the 
owners and mortgagees of this ^ unsaleable commodity ’ to obtain 
forty or fifty per cent, more of a price for it than it is worth in the 
ordinary market, in which the value of every saleable commodity 
is determined by the landlords’ once infallible law, ^supply and 
demand.’ Another view of our Chief Secretaiy’s, as carefully and 
forcibly expounded in the paper referred to in the footnote on the 
preceding page, is deserving of the closest attention now when he 
proposes the creation, upon a vast scale, of the system of p^sant 
proprietary in Ireland. Speaking of peasant proprietary in Fiance 
he said : 

If its success has been so qualified under the exceptionally propitious conditions 
which prevail on the other side of the Channel, there is no ground whatever for 
supposing it would be other than a disastrous failure here, where neither the habits 
of the people, the traditions of the country, nor the character of the agriculture are- 
suited to it : \^herc it has shown no tcMidency to take root in districts in which it 
has not previously existed, or to thrive in districts where it has. The truth is that, 
except in the case of market-gardening, the system of peasant proprietorship lies in 
unstable equilibrium between two opposite dangers, from both of which it rarely 
succeeds in escaping. If, on the other hand, the small freeholders are hut feebly 
influenced by Mandhungci/ those of them who are lazy and thriftless will s^ 
lather than mortgage their holdings wlienever the inevitable demand for money 
comes upon them : >v hile those of them who ai*e energetic and enterprising will also 
sell, because in old and settled countries it is usually more profitable to farm and 
pay rent for much laud than to own and cultivate a little. If, on the other hand, 
the peosauts are po^\e^fully moved by ^ land hunger,’ then, rather tlian sell, they 
will mortgage their holdiiige, if necessary at c.\tra\ agent rates; rather than not 
buy, they will givp extravagant pi ices for any plot of land that comes into the 
market} rather than give up their share of the ancestral fields on the death of a 
parent, they will submit them to ruinous subdivision. In the one case, the system 
gradualh dies out ; in the other it produces little but ev il. 

Yet this is the very system which Mr. Balfour and bis party are 
now about to spend 33,000,000/. of taxes in building up in Ireland^ 
where the ^ land hunger ’ is supposed to operate more than in any 
other European country ; and this vast sum is to go, in the first 
instance, as an outlay for what the Chief Secretary considered a few 
years back to be ‘ an almost unsaleable commodity ’ ! 

Whatever \iews may underlie the support which this Bill will 
receive, or the opposition which it is certain to encounter, it ought 
to be a paramount consideration with every land reformer who will 
expend bis criticism upon it, either as a Tory, Liberal, or FameUite, 
or advocate of peasant proprietary or land nationalisation, to inflict 
no burden upon a poor country like Ireland which she will not bo 
fully capable of bearing. If the present Bill passes, it will ine^b* 
ably force Ireland to carry such a burden for half a centuiy more# 
Either it will do this, or, in order to relieve Irish agriculture frpm’ 
such a dead weight of financial obligation, the tenants’ leaders will 
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be compelled to fulfil Lord Randolph Churchill’s prediction and 
organise a revolt against what must otherwise crush the life out of 
the chief industry of the country. 

In the speeches for and against this Bill so far, no note whatever 
has been taken of the uniform downward tendency of the price of 
agricultural produce, due entirely to economic causes, which has been 
going on during the jmst twelve or fifteen years. Surely it is most 
pertinent to the question < What number of years’ purchase is the 
landlord to get for his interest ? ’ under this measure, to ask, and to 
keep in mind, the kindred but far more important query, ‘ W'hat are 
the Irish tenant’s prospects of being able to meet the obligations that 
will be contracted by him after the landlord exacts his price ? ’ It 
is no answer to either of these questions to say that a ten per cent, 
or a twenty per cent, reduction will be effected in the payments of 
the tenants under the new as compared with the old arrangements. 
All this is dependent entirely upon the figure which the landlord will 
insist upon for the purchase of his interest ; and, with a symi)athetic 
Land Department, the indirect influence of the (Joercion Act, and 
the power possessed by the seller to evict the buyer for arrears of 
the old rent, unless he purchases at a certain sum, what possible 
guarantee is there against such ^ bargains ’ being made as will lessen 
the payment ujwn the tenant’s holding to e\en a clear ten per cent, 
after new charges, in additional rates and taxes, will confront the 
occupying proprietor ? There is no clause in t he now Bill to arrest the 
progress of the economic forces that are bringing the food-producing 
areas of America, Canada, and Auslialia into competition with the 
agriculture of these islands. In the year 1870 Great Britain and 
Ireland had more land under cultivation than statistical figures can 
boast of for last year. This is the brief history of twenty years of 
British and Irish agriculf ure. Take now a country in most active 
and expanding competition with os, the United States. During 
these twenty years, considerably over a hundred million acres have 
been added to its cultivated land: in other words, the States 
have increased their area of food-production during that compara- 
tively brief period to over twice the entire existing area of food- 
production in the United Kingdom. But this is not all: there are 
dver a thousand million acres yet to be added to the food-growing 
lands of America, when population, railway extension, and irrigation 
shall open these vast regions to the enterprise and labour of the 
great Republic. Recollecting also the almost illimitable resources 
of the South American continent, Canada, and Australia, into 
which British capital is flowing in streams that will bring under 
the sway of vested interests the fruitful resources of countless 
millions of, acres ; remembering likewise the daily increasing swift- 
ness and cheapness of transit from these countries to ours: what 
proiEjgect is there of Irish agriculture being in a position, say, 
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ten or twenty years hence, to bear even a twenty or a thirty percent, 
less rental-burden than it does to-day ? 

An answer can be given in the facts of a case which came before 
the Head Land Commissioners here in Dublin in November 1889. 
The tenant had got a reduction of 21. per acre from the Sub-Com- 
mission in 1888, against which he appealed on the grounds of in- 
suflBciency. The farm consists of sixty-six Irish acres, is well watered, 
and is situated within four miles of the city of Dublin. The previous 
tenant’s interest was purchased by the present occupier in 1873 for 
850^. ; the farm being then, and remaining until 1888, under .a rent 
of 5Z. 5s. per acre. The following facts and figures were tendered in 
evidence before the Head Land Commission by the appealing tenant, 
in support of his case for a greater reduction than 2Z. per acre per 
annum. 

Average Trod me per Aire •»/ the dijfeicnt Cro})'- f/roitn in the Dublin 
toffillur With the tnneni in the i/ears 1^7.* and 18h7 reapectirelg. 
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of rvltn atunj an of Wheal on thi'^ Farm. 

£ 9 d. 

(tiubbini? ami harrowing atuhhlf 0 17 0 


Plouglnng and hairowing . 1 18 0 

llibbing and hai rowing . . . . . . 1 H 0 

Se(‘d and sowing 17 0 

]5ird-boy • • . .000 

Weeding 060 

Beaping 5 0 

Carting, Ntaihiiig, and tliiUching 2 0 

Tlivasbing .... 10 0 

Marketing and coinnii<?:sion . 0 O 


Total n 10 0 

• 

The evidence comprised in these dates and figures was submitted 
by the tenant after his farm had been visited and inspected by Bub- 
Commissioners of the Land Court, and, though he challenged i^y 
contradiction of the facts of his case, none was given or attempted. 

• 3 B 9 
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It was fiirtlier sworn by the tenant that he could as easily have paid 
102. per acre for the land of this farm in 1873 as to farm it free of 
rent in 1887. The appeal was dismissed, the decision of the Sub- 
Commission reducing the old rent 22. per acre was confirmed, leaving 
the < fair ’ rent standing at 32. 5s. per acre. 

Allowing for possible errors or exaggeration in the foregoing 
case, and that the cost of labour will be higher near a large city than 
in the rural districts, still the enormous depreciation in the price of 
produce in the best rent-paying county of Ireland during the last 
seventeen years, considered along with the external competition 
that is sure to go on growing until the available fix>d-producing areas 
of the American and Australian continents are brought under culti- 
vation, demands the most serious attention to the following question : 
What prospect is there ini the agricultural outlook of Ireland that a 
possible reduction of fifteen per cent, in their rents, which may be 
effected by Irish tenants under the provisions of Mr. Balfour s Bill, 
will enable them to live and thrive, pay increasing wages to the cer- 
tain demands of labour, pay increased rates and taxes as ‘ occupying 
proprietors,* and be able to regularly pay the annual instalments 
that will remain as a State charge upon their holdings during the 
next forty-nine years ? 

It may be contended, on the other hand, that the price of cattle,, 
one of the great food products of Ireland, will not be materially 
affected by the competition of the meat-growers of America, owing 
to the non-success of the ranch experiment‘d on the western prairies. 
It would be rash to prrphe‘dy what Americans will not eventually 
succeed in accomplishing, in order to supply meat to such a market 
as Great Britain. But, even could we safely assume that cattle- 
breeding in Ireland would continue to remain practically untouched 
by the meat-producers of other lands, it would 4nean the continued 
and direct impoverishment of agricultural labour, as well as the star- 
vation of the business of the small trader or country shopkeejier ; 
because grazing lands give little or no employment in comparison 
with that of tillage farming, upon which also so many other industrial 
interests depend for very existence in a country like Ireland. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that facts such as these — facts 
based upon palpable, operating economic causes, and not upon party 
or political interests or arguments, will be studied and weighed 
before the British public gives its sanction to the enactment of 
the Government land purchase scheme. To enable the ^landlord 
gaiiison ’ of Ireland to obtain money enough for its ‘ almost unsale- 
able commodity ’ by the aid of Mr. Goschen’s most skilfully contrived 
pro^ss, may be a piece of veiy necessary Tory statesmanship for Mr. 
Balfour to cany through before a landlord Government quits office ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the recognised champion of 
ibe money-lenders of England, may deem it to be of paramount 
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importance that the mortgagees of Irish land shall he secured in an 
equivalent to their loans, no matter how the transaction may affect 
the present prospects or future condition of Irish agricultural in* 
dustry. The position of the Irish landlord, with his encumbrances 
and ^ unsaleable commodity,* is, beyond question, a serious one for 
any statesman or government to be face to face with. That of the 
English mortgagee, with such a security, is equally grave: more 
especially as, according to the late Mr. Wentworth Erck, no less a 
sum than 160,000,000^. hangs as a debt upon the entire landlord 
property of Ireland. How these interests are to be extricated 'from 
such a position may well exercise the financial genius of Mr. Gosehen 
and pul Mr. Ealfour’s faith in the sentiments he gave expression to 
in 1 885 to a severe. strain. 

There is but one safe way out of the maze of this Irish land 
difficulty, and that is the way of courage and of principle which, it 
is to be feared, neither Tories nor Gladstonians will as yet consent to 
travel. It is the way marked out by Mr. Giffen in 1886. Give the 
land of Ireland and its rental to a representative national autho- 
rity in Ireland. Let such rental, or rather what will be substituted 
for it, a land tax, be the source from whence such national authority 
will derive the necessary revenues for the administration of the country. 
Let Ireland’s present fi&cal contributions to the Imperial Exchequer 
continue, and allow such revenues to pay the interest upon the Consols 
with which the landlord’s interests would be expropriated. To meet 
possible objections to this, on the score of alleged partiality to Ireland, 
in such an aiTangement, Mr. Giffen further wrote : 

It migbl thouplit nl fiM that the conresaion is extravagant, that we 
couetde fai too much to Ireland; hut the trutli is that the account would be 
nearly balanced hn ftii as the Impcii.il Lvcliequer is concerned. Taking the rent 
of Ireland, as seltlctl judiciulh , ns alnnit 's,(KK),()00f , the Consols at par to be given 
in exchange at twenty penis’ puri’hase would be 1GO,()0().()0(V., involving on annual 
charge of upontlic Imperial Exchequer. At piesent wo spend annually 

upni Ireland for its local govermnent — for law, prisons, police, education, andsui^ 
matttrs- close ujion 1, ()()(), 000/ , exclusi\e altogether of tlio outlay for the army of 
occupation, for the lollection of rtnenue, and otlier imperial matters. If it is 
thought that the account should he exactly balanced, it could he arranged that the 
local authorities in Ireland should pay over to the Imperial Exche([uer, out of the 
rent-charge w'hicli they would be allowed to collect, any siun needed to make up 
the difference between the cost of the Consols necessaiy to buy out the landlords 
and the amount now spent out of the Imperial Exchequer on the local government 
of Leland. 

Of course the ‘ twenty years’ purchase ’ here mentioned would be 
an extravagant price and would be subject to discussion. Other 
details would also have to be considered, and provision Would have 
to be made for a sinking fund, by which Ireland would in time 
wipe out her national debt. But the plan of the scheme would not 
require a single farthing of the British taxpayers’ money, either by 
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credit or cash. The final settlement of the agrarian war in a national 
or State axlministration of the land, and the satisfaction of national 
claims to autonomy in the creation of a representative National 
Assembly in Dublin, would insure such peace and contentment as 
would enable the cost of government to be so reduced that an imme- 
diate relief of forty or fifty per cent, could be given in the matter of 
rent to the great and paramount industry of the land. This, together 
with statutory leases including the right of free sale, but prohibitive 
of sub-letting, would satisfy every tenant farmer in Ireland, prevei^t 
the rergrowth of landlordism, and enable Irish agriculture to weather 
the storm of external competition. * Congested ’ districts could be 
dealt with by County Councils which should follow the organisation of 
a National Assembly. The landlords, drawing the interest on their 
Consols from the English Chancellor of the Exchofiucr, out of Irish 
fiscal revenues, could remain in the country for the discharge of 
other and more useful functions, national and municipal, than they 
have ever performed as the ‘ English Garrison ; ' while the popular 
or national sentiment of Ireland would become the best guarantee 
that those who should occupy the land, under the favourable con- 
ditions indicated in Mr. Giffen’s plan, would faithfully fulfil their 
obligations, as not to do so, with the community as tlie ‘ landlord,* 
would insure popular odium instt*ad of public sympathy for the tenant 
who should refuse to pay the fair rent of his holding to the Irish 
State. 


Muilvel Davitt. 
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II 

TIIK (i(J\ KItXMHNT FLAX FOR THE I'ONOESTeL* 
DISTRICT^. 

• 

'W'nATE\j:R may be said of the main provisions of the Land Purchase 
Bill, the Government need not have much hesitation in asking the 
House to consider the measures which, under Part 11. of the Bill, 
they propose for dealing with the congested districts. The condition 
of the population in those overcrowded parts of the country is one of 
such extreme hardship, and altogether so exceptional, as to demand 
exceptional treatment at the hands of J^arliament, especially when 
it is borue in mind that Parliament is responsible for the laws from 
the operation of which, prior to the Jjand Act of 1870, that condition 
was naturally evolved. Ireland as a whole, with its five millions of 
inhabitants, is not o\ er-populated, but, owing to causes which are 
clearly traceable in the social and political history of the country, it 
has a congested population in certain parts lying along the western 
seaboard, where there are, in the aggregate, no less than 50,000 
families, or about 300,000 persons, struggling for a bare subsistence 
on small patches of land of the poorest quality. In good seasons 
they are unable to wring from the poverty of the soil an adequate 
supply of food, and in bad seasons, when their crops fail, they are 
brought suddenly to the verge of starvation, and are wholly depen- 
dent upon the charity of the world. Thousands of these poor people 
would have died from famine in the year 1880 were it not for the 
relief then provided by Parliament out of the Irish Church surplus, 
and the charitable contributions sent from foreign countries, particu- 
larly the United States. The amount voted in the Belief of Distress 
Act, 1880, was a million and a half, and if we add to this the money 
distributed by benevolent associations at the same period, it will be 
safe to say that a sum of fully two millions sterling was expended in 
the relief of distress in that one year alone. Now this is the sort 
of temporary remedy which has been applied in the congested dis- 
tricts, at every recurring period of distress during the last fifty years. 
As much money as would be required to effect a complete and final 
cure of the malady has been spent ten times over in measures which, 
at their best, could only reach its temporary symptoms, and in 
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measures which must have been demoralising to the last degree in 
their influence upon the character of the people. 

The early days of subdividing on Irish holdings go back nearly a 
hundred years, to the year 1793, when the Catholics were admitted 
to the franchise. Influential politicians, anxious to multiply their 
voting power, encouraged their tenants to subdivide, on the principle 
that the more farms the more votes, and as every tenant in those 
days voted as a matter of course with his landlord, it became the aim 
of the latter to create as many holdings as possible on each estate. 
Hence the creation and rapid increase of the forty shilling freeholders. 
Several Acts of Parliament were passed in the first quarter of the 
century to enlarge the landlord’s power of eviction, which was so 
often unsparingly exercised; and when the gregt famine of 1846 
came, and the workhouses were crowded with the starving people for 
whose support the land was chargeable, a system of clearances was 
inaugurated by which the tenants were chased from the rich and 
fertile lands into the bogs and mountains, where their descendants 
now compete with the snij)e and tlie curlew for such scanty sus- 
tenance as their dreary haunts aflbrd. 

With the valuable aid of the late Professor Baldwin, who was a 
Land Commissioner in Ireland, and the experienced counsel of Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, I brought forward in the House of Commons on the 
10th of April, 1883, a motion which is recorded in the following terms : 

That the chronic dialre‘^8 prevflilinjj in certain congested parts of Ireland can bo 
most safely and eflicacioudy rflie^cd hy a Judicious and economic system of migra- 
tion and optional emigration, together with a consolidation of the holdings from 
which tenants are removed ; that in the iwseiit condition of Ireland such a scheme 
can be succesofulb' carried out only by a (rovmimcnt Commisbion, with certain 
statutory powers, including those of purchase and sale; and that in the opinion uf 
this House this is a subject which demands the serious atteiitiou of her Majesty's 
Government with a view to early legislation. 

A glance at Clause 42, in Part II. of the L^ind Purchase Bill, will 
show that- the proposal which I laid before tlie House six years ago 
is in principle the same as that which the Government now under- 
take to carry out by the provisions of their Bill. Clause 42 declares : 

For the purpose of amalgamating holdings in a congefeted districts county wliich 
are of a rateable value of less than ten jfounds, or any higher sum fixed by the 
Congested Districts Board, that Board may, out of the moneys at their disposal, 
give special aid to the emigration or migration of any tenant of a holding on condi- 
tion of his interest in that holding (whether that of tenant or proprietor) being 
transferred to an occupier (whether tenant or proprietor) of a neighbouring holding, 
and of the holdings being amalgamated, and there being on such amalgamated 
holding only one house used as a dwelling-house ; and recommend tlie De- 
partment to make such arrangements (which the Land Department are hereby 
authorised to make) for carrying into effect such amalgamation of holdings, whether 
hy the apportionment of a purchase annuity and of the guarantee deposit, or hy a 
silo to a twont or otherwise as may seem expedient. 
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By Clause 45 the Cougested Bistricts Board is empowered to 
make grants to any persons for the purpose of aiding the emigration 
or migration of inhabitants of any congested union or electoral 
division, or any other place in Ireland, the circumstances of which 
appear to the Board to render such aid desirable. The Board receives 
a grant of a million and a half from the Irish Church Surplus Fund in 
aid of their operations, and as this is Irish money, and the amount 
will be ample to cover all contingent losses, the British taxpayer 
may consent to Part II. of the new Land Bill without being ruined 
by his generosity. The Congested Districts Board does not get under 
this Bill all the powers which I think such a body ought to possess. 
T strongly insisted in 1883, and I still think, that it ought to have 
compulsory powers of purchase ; and, although there is a provision in 
the Bill that there shall be only one dwelling-house on each consoli- 
dated holding, I am convinced that something more than this is needed 
in order to prevent future subdivision, and the consequent reproduc- 
tion of the evil which Part II. of the Bill is designed to remove. But 
the discretion of the Board is very wide in questions of administra- 
tion geneiall}, and it might be limited with advantage in one par- 
ticular, and that is as to the amount of money to be expended in 
emigration. 

There have been many debates in Parliament on the advantages 
and disadvantages of emigration, but as all parties are agreed that it 
must be voluntary, T asked the House of Commons in 1883 to give 
the people the option of migration, and allow them to decide for 
themselveh whether they would go or stay. Many who have relatives 
abroad to recei^e them, and who have no family ties at home to bind 
them, will go, and will be happy and prosperous in their new homes 
beyond the sea. A still larger number will, I trust, elect to stay and 
carve out their fortunes from the developed resources of their own 
country. In any case the Congested Districts Board will be able, by 
the proper administration of the provisions of this Bill, to render 
great and much needed help to the very poorest of the Irish agri- 
cultural population. It is not generally known in England, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that in the very counties in Ireland where. the 
greatest congestion prevails there is plenty of semi-waste and un- 
occupied land upon which migrated families could be settled in 
holdings of sufficient size to afford them the means of a good 
livelihood. If any one doubts this, I refer him to the evidence given 
before the Richmond Commission by Professor Baldwin, where abun- 
dant testimony will be found con&matory of what I say. It will 
be the duty of the Board to get possession of this land, and as^gn 
suitable allotments to those who remove from their own small 
holdings, and who, at the same time, are unable or imwilling to 
emigrate. The Board is further authorised to provide seed potatoes 
and seed oats, on certain conditions;, to all these small landholders ; 
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and, lastly, it is given large powers to aid Irish industries. It has 
power to apply the moneys at its disposal in the development of the 
fisheries, in the instruction of persons in the curing of fish, and in 
teaching the knowledge of practical and scientific agriculture, and of 
the breeding of live stock and poultry, and in the improvement and 
development of weaving or spinning, or any other industries. 

One word more as to the policy of these provisions. I venture to 
assert that it is sound and statesmanlike ; and if a similar case can 
be made out for the crofters of Scotland, who are also the victims of 
the old system of eviction, it ought to be dealt with in a similar 
manner. The overcrowding which festers in the large towns of the 
United Kingdom stands on the same footing. It is as great a 
scandal to our religion and our law. It is equally dangerou‘4 to the 
State, and appeals with as loud a voice to all the instincts of 
humanity. 

J. O'CoXNOK Powni. 
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III. 

THE ULTIMATE GUARANTEE. 

Ever since the Government announced their intention of bringing 
in a Land Purchase Eill for Ireland in the ensuing session, the 
question of the security for the advances involved has attracted dis- 
cussion. Little attention, however, has been given, as yet, to one, 
and that not the least important, branch of the subject, namely, the 
capabilities of the soil of Ireland. For whether the proprietors of the 
future make less difficulty about laying instalments of purchase- 
money than the tenants of the past ha\e about paying rents — or the 
contrary — it is obvious that tlieir ability to pay either rent or instal- 
ments must depend ultimately on i?vhat they can get out of their 
holdings in the way of produce. 

When the reductions made by the Land Commissioners under 
the Act of 1881 first attracted attention, and the Judicial Kents fixed 
by them were contrasted with the Poor Law \'aluation, the writer 
pointed out (in this Review for October 188!i) that the average 
produce per acre for the years 1871-80 was very much less than it 
had been at tlie time when Sir K. Griffith was at work ; the output 
of potatoes, for instance, during the later period averaging only 
3 tons per acre, as against 3 tons 8 cwl. for the years 1851-3. And 
of course the power of tenants to pay anything would gradually get 
reduced to vanishing poini if agriculture in Ireland had continued 
to make progress in that fashion. 

Fortunately, however, that has not been the case. All authorities 
from Mr. Parnell downward agree that the standard of farnaing there 
has never been a high one ; but there was much dispute about the 
cause ; and while most contended that it was largely due to con- 
ditions of tenure which virtually put a premium on bad cultivation, 
there were not wanting others who argued that the Irish tenant 
would never be industrious without the incentive of a stiff rent. 
Such facts as can be obtained by comparing the statistics for recent 
periods seem to favour the former view, and to warrant the belief 
that from the farming standpoint the benefits conferred by the 
Land Acts have not been given in vain. 

The area of land under tillage in Ireland (excluding clover, ic.) 
is rather under 3,000,000 acres, of which less than 300,000 acres are 
in wheat or barley, while more than 2,000,000 are in oats or potatoes ; 
2,000,000 acres more arc meadow or clover ; more than 10,000,000 are 
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in grass, and 5,000,000 acres, 26 per cent, of the whole countiy, are 
wood, water, or waste. 

It is obvious under these circumstances that the ability of Irish 
farmers to meet their engagements depends mainly on their live 
stock and daily produce, on their oats and on their potatoes ; and 
that improvement or deterioration, whether in the soil itself or in 
its cultivation, are important factors when we are considering what 
the occupiers of the land may be able or willing to pay for it in the 
future. 

The Irish Agricultural lletums for 1889 have lately been presented 
to Parliament, so it is possible to give the averages of produce, 
for the eight years that have passed since the Land Act of 1881 ; and 
though averages of pricea have been rather discredited lately, the 
period is long enough to be unaffected seriously, as regards produce, 
by the ordinary fluctuations of weather and seasons. Comparing then 
the produce of the years 1 882-9 with that of the previous decades, 
we find that the average per acre comes out as follows ; — 
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This shows an imiiroveinent of over 31 bushels of oats and of 6 cwt. 
of potatoes per acre, as between the last eight years and the ante 
Land Act era ; while, if we comi>are the same eight years with the 
period 1871-80, the increase, though trifling in oats, is ecpiivalent 
in potatoes to 200,000 tons, worth a matter of 3^. per ton, and that 
the produce of a smaller area. 

It is equally true of course that thirty years ago the produce of 
the land was a good deal greater, and it would be interesting to know 
what caused so heavy a fall in the potato crop after 1860 ; still twenty- 
eight years is a fairly long period for purposes of agricultural statis- 
tics, and fluctuations within it are of more practical value for the 
present purpose than an inquiry into the causes of the j)overty of the 
land at the beginning of that time. 

Comparisons of live stock arc not so easy as those of produce, for 
there is no standard common denominator to which cattle, pigs, and 
sheep can be reduced, but the total numbers df each kind are as 
follows ; — 
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It will be observed that sheep have diminished of late years 
while cattle and pigs have increased, as has happened throughout 
the United Kingdom. But the following tables, which are taken 
fmm the Tvmea of the 10th of January, show that Ireland is the 
only portion of the United Kingdom in which there is not a falling 
off generally. 

Kumhcr of Lire Stock jrer 100 cultivated Acres, 
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‘ Cultivated acres ’ in this return appears to include all land that 
is not waste. The figures would be still more favourable to Ireland 
if for purposes of comparison the cattle are reckoned as each equi- 
valent to six sheep, and if the horses — which are the same in both 
years — be omitted ; the proxwrtion per hundred acres then coming 


out: 

186!i . 172 C *sheei> ’ ■¥ 7 pigei 

1880 189’6 ‘sheei>^ + 0 pig^«. 


In other kinds of live stock, also, the increase has been marked 
and continuous for at least twenty years, the returns being as follows : 

Ywir lloi'flcs mill MiiIok Ponltry 

1869 647,707 171,664 206,861 10,801,687 

1879 696,381 1SS,691 277,802 13,780,976 

1689 601,040 206,002 303,708 14,854,917 

I cannot attempt to express donkeys or cocks and hens in terms 
of sheep, but the differences between the three dates speak for them- 
selves. 

I have purposely avoided the question of prices, and of the areas 
under the respective crops. I have no wish to underrate the impmrt- , 
anoe of the former, but prices are no test of the capacity of the soil, 
and no one can be sure from the past what they will be in the future. 
Nor would any comparison of cultivated areas in Ireland be complete 
unless allowance was made for boycotted and derelict farms; the 
acreage under crops seems inclined on the whole to dimiuish, and that 
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under grass to increase, but the most decided alteration of late years 
is in ^ waste,’ the proportion of which has been steadily growing, 
and has increased more than a seventh since 1872 : but I do not 
’ thinlr too much importance should be attached to this ; the low prices 
have driven a good many acres out of cultivation in England too, and 
the distinction between mountain pasture and ^ waste ’must always 
be rather an arbitrary one. 

However that may be, Irish farmers seem to be getting more out 
of their land since 1882 than they did in the twenty years preced- 
ing ; notwithstanding that the later period with its two elections, its 
numberless public meetings and general restlessness has hardly been 
a favourable one for industry ; and the figures I have brought together 
seem to justify tlie hoi)e that Irish land, qua its capacity for pro- 
ducing food, is on the whole an improving security. 

Ehrington. 
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THE COMTE DE CLERMONT. 


(^F late, owing possibly to the celebration of the centenary of the 
Kevolulion, an abundance of literature relating to the last decades 
of the hVench eighteenth century has flooded the book-market, 
throwing into the shade the not less instructive, though less sensa- 
tional, era which comprised the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. Every 
reader is tolerably familiar with the celebrities of that reign, but it 
is not the least remarkable feature of the time that its minor nota- 
bilities played an important, if unconscious, part in precipitating the 
events of 1789, and should be remembered, because of the strange 
and striking example they afford of the character and customs of a 
system which brought upon itself such a tragic dissolution. 

To Jules Cousin we are indebted for a curious and valuable 
sketch of the life of the Comte de Clermont, which has remained 
comparatively unknown. It was printed, so the author tells us, 
on good paper, and in fine type, but the issue was limited, so that 
it might minister to tlie enjoyment of bibliophiles alone. 

Of his hero the Comte de Clermont it must be confessed that, 
though of illustrious birth, he was not an illustrious personage in the 
other and more creditable sense of the word, and perhaps his memory 
would be better served by being ignored — a remark which, however, 
might apply with greater force to many of his more eminent contem- 
poraries w’hose higher responsibility enhanced their guilt. 

He was the great-grandson of the great Prince de Conde and 
Mile, de Nantes, a legitimised daughter of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Mme. de Montespan, and third son of the Due de Bourbon, and 
was born in 1709, a memorable date in French history. France had 
not been in such straits since 1420, when by the Treaty of Troyes 
Henry of Lancaster was made regent and heir to her throne. Her 
military power was humbled, her trade and commerce were paralysed 
by religious persecution and half a century of those wars which Louis 
the Fourteenth sorrowfully admitted on his deathbed he had loved 
too passionately. Decimated on the battlefield abroad, and by famine 
at home, and oppressed by the wanton exercise of seignorial rights, 
the people were suffering indescribable misery. The various branches 
of the administration were thrown out of gear by the absolutism of a 
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de^t who was past the age to correct the abuses which his arro- 
gaaoe, his egotisms and his bigotry had caused. Nevertheleass all 
classes of the population submitted to the tyranny of Louis the Four- 
teenths and seemed to endure with indifference the scandals of the 
Regency and the profligacy of Louis the Fifteenth. 

It should be borne in mind that liberty of the subject, equality 
before the law, and religious toleration were then as unknown in 
Fiance as they are now in Russia ; and it required all the vices and 
the long misrule of Louis the Fifteenth, and the growth of enlighten- 
ment and learning, to efface the glamour which the glory of * the 
seventeenth century still shed on the darkening shadows of the 
eighteenth ; and to dispel the idolatrous belief in the divine attri- 
butes of the king with which Louis the Fourteenth had saturated the 
whole of Europe. • Unquestionably there are certain functions,’ were 
the words which he had written for the instruction of the dauphin, 
* in which taking the place of God we seem to participate in His 
knowledge as well as in His authority. « • . Exercising on earth 
an entirely divine function, we must try to appear incapable of the 
agitations which can detract from it. . . • Everything that exists in 
our state, of whatever nature it may be, belongs to us ; the coin 
which is in our cash-box, that which is in the hands of the treasury^ 
or that which we grant to the trade of our people.* 

For some time these demoralising and corroding principles had 
been silently, but surely, undermining the old order of things 
Their effects became manifest in 171.3, when, on the death of Louis 
the Fourteenth, a cry of relief went up through the land, and the 
man who had been deified in his lifetime was spoken of as a good 
riddance the moment he was gone. The country was secured by 
the Peace of Utrecht from all external danger, but was thoroughly 
exhausted, and longed for a rest of which it could never be certain 
while the breath remained in the old king. Of the great statesmen, 
warriors, and writers whom he had honoured, none were left to 
mourn the sovereign who had ended his days in a gloomy and priest- 
ridden court, or to assist his successor with their experience. A new 
generation had sprung up that had long chafed under severe restraint, 
and on the death of the monarch who had kept it in subjeoUen 
broke into the most extravagant license with aU the recklessness of 
youth and the vivacity of its race. 

On the throne sat a child of five, surrounded by a host of legiti- 
mate and legitimised princes and princesses, who had inherited all 
the arrogance, but none of the commanding qualities, of their blood, 
and used their position solely for the furtherance of their personal 
ends, and in utter contempt of the commonweal. The Due d’Orl^ans 
was regent by right of birth, but during the last years of the previous 
reign *he had been kept back in disgrace by the influenoe of the 
Iflgi&uised children of the king. So artfully had he been oalumni^ 
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ated by them, that the premature deaths of the lineal descendants 
of the sovereign were laid to his charge, and abthe funeral of the 
Duke of Burgundy he was nearly torn to pieces by the infuriated 
crowd. One of the first acts of the new government was to annul 
by parliamentary decree the will of Louis the Fourteenth, and to 
order that the legitimised princes should lose their royal rank and 
be ineligible for the succession to the throne. For the first time in 
French history the royal authority was represented in the State 
documents as a mandate, so that there was no longer any question 
of its sacred origin or inviolable character. The nation, under* this 
new dispensation, had the right to dispose of itself, the monarchy 
being regarded as a mere contract, which the contracting parties 
had the right to revoke. In this manner the first step was taken 
towards the revolution. 

Such was the state of affairs during the infancy of the Comte de 
Clermont. As a younger son he was condemned by the prevailing 
system of primogeniture to forego his share of the ancestral inherit^ 
ance, and was marked out for the Church from his birth. The hard- 
ship of his lot, however, was not as great as might be supposed. 
France was studded with monasteries and convents, possessing 
rich endowments, the wealthiest of which were exclusively reserved 
for the benefit of the nobility. Remiremont and Fontevrault, the 
former situated in the \ osges, the latter near the Loire, were two 
small jirincipalities whose abbeys enjoyed a splendid income, position, 
and jjrivileges. To be admitted into the chapter of Remiremont, 
ail unblemished ancestry extending over two centuries was essential, 
and when the daughter of Gaston d’Orleans, brother of Louis the 
Thirteenth, expressed the desire to become its abbess, she was refused, 
on the ground that the house of Bourbon, by its alliance with the 
Medici, had derogated from its position. Fontevrault had five 
churches, its possessions and authority extended over four provinces, 
and it boasted of forty-five priories. Of its abbess, who in default of 
a legitimate, had at least to be an illegitimate princess of France, it 
was said that she wielded not a crozier, but a sceptre. 

But it should not be forgotten that there were two kinds of 
abbes in h’rance — the clerical and the lay abbe. The needy offspring 
of a wide-spreading aristocracy, the abhe an 'petit collet, hsid nothing 
of the ecclesiastic about him but the garb, and used all the art at his 
command to obtain the fiivour of the great ladies, and the patronage 
of the great nobles, to secure the reversion of a wealthy abbey e7i 
co'iiimende, with whose religious duties he would have no concern, 
but whose revenues he could squander at his ease. These abbeys 
com'mende were conferred by the king on lay clerics and by right, 
one-third of their revenue only could be appropriated by the abbd, 
while of the other two-thirds, one-third should go for alms and the 
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repairs of the church, and the remaining third to the support of the 
religious community. But lay cardinals, ministers, and princes of 
the blood asserted their claim to the same rights as the ecclesiastical 
abb4s, and appropriated the whole income. Cardinal Dubois drew 
70,000i. a year from his see, which he never visited once. The 
Abbe Terray, Plnance Minister and Minister of Public Works, built 
up a fortune at the public cost, which went chiefly into the pockets 
of the king’s favourites, and a conception can be formed of the magni- 
ficence of the residence which he erected for himself in Paris, from 
the fact that he spent 400,000 francs on his bed alone. The Cardinal 
de Bemis, the impecunious younger son of an illustrious family, owed 
his preferment, at the age of nineteen, to the charm of his manners 
at fiishionable supper parties. When he first applied to Cardinal 
Fleury for a place, he was curtly told to wait, and that he had no- 
thing to expect in his lifetime. ‘ Well, then, I shall wait,’ he rejoined 
to the octogenarian minister ; and he waited not in vain. Mme. de 
Pompadour, whom he had conciliated by his graceful verses, gave him 
a pension and an apartment in the Tuileries, sent him as ambassador 
to Venice, and then appointed him Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
How Bemis looked after the spiritual welfare of the many thdusands 
committed to his care, and who were ground down to provide him 
with his income, can easily be surmised. 

Many of the lay abbesses of France reflected as little dignity 
on the Church as their brethren the lay abbes. One of the most 
remarkable of them was a daughter of the Regent, who, though 
more notorious for her devotion to the Due de Richelieu than for 
any inclination to a monastic life, secured the removal of the reign- 
ing Abbess of Chelles in order to step into her place. In her 
capacity of Abbess she employed her time in hunting and shooting, 
arranging displays of fireworks, and in giving ballets and balls. 
After the ceremony of her enthronement she presided at a grand 
banquet with the Regent on one side and a nun on the other ; when 
the company had retired, the crowd was allowed to come in and 
scramble for the remains of the feast. In this way she showed her 
consideration for the poor. 

To this career the Comte de Clermont, the youngest of three 
brothers, was destined. The eldest, the Due de Bourbon — the father 
of the Prince de Conde of the Emigration, and ancestor of the Duo 
d’Enghien, Napoleon’s victim — became the nominal tutor of the 
young Louis the Fifteenth, and shortly afterwards Prime Minister. 
He amassed a large fortune in three years, and during his short 
administration he excelled by his venality and corruption, at a time 
when those vices were the monopoly of his class. His successor, 
Cardinal Fleury, sent him into exile, and though he was allowed to 
return, he had to abstain from interfering in politics. The infamy of 
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the Comte de Clermont’s second brother has become historic, and of 
him the words of M. Lacretelle convey all that is needful. * The 
Comte de Charolais became one of the vilest scoundrels of the day* 
He began by murdering one of his servants whose wife he had been 
unable to seduce ; and he shot a slater for the fun of seeing him roll 
off the roof. He deserved the scaffold twenty times, and would have 
suffered on it had there been, under the monarchy, such a thing as 
justice for a prince.’ 

Of the princesses who adorned the house of Conde, Mdlle. de 
Charolais — the eldest, the brightest, and the most beautiful — signa* 
lised herself above her sisters by the levity of her conduct. From 
the diaries of the time we learn that, though she had the honour of 
preceding Mme. de Pompadour in the affections of Louis the Fif- 
teenth, the number of her previous and subsequent intrigues defies 
enumeration. However, she varied them with an occasional attack 
of devoutness, of which some diverting reminiscences are extant. 
One day fancying herself ill, and fearing that her last hour had struck, 
she cried out for the immediate assistance of a confessor, and a monk 
from a Capuchin monastery, who happened to be the nearest at hand, 
was brought to her bedside. On entering the apartment of the 
princess the good friar was transfixed with admiration and awe, so 
that he dared neither move nor utter a word while the fair penitent 
unburthened herself of her lengthy narrative. At the end, making 
a low bow, and in a voice trembling with emotion, he muttered, 
* Now perhaps her Highness will graciously permit me to give her 
absolution.’ 

For the advantage of these estimable relatives the Comte de 
Clermont was tonsured at the age of six, and was presented with half- 
a-dozen of the fattest abbeys in the land. Some of these he after- 
wards was made to exchange for the Abbey en commende of St.- 
Grermain-des-Pres, a monastery of the Benedictines, the richest 
ecclesiastical benefice of the kingdom. Besides a palace in Paris, the 
abbey owned the Chateau de Bemy, on the Orleans road, and there 
Clermont passed the greater part of his life. Nominally he had his 
private apartments in the royal residences, but as these were often 
requisitioned without his permission for the use of distinguished 
visitors, he abstained from claiming them, and when he visited Ver- 
sailles he found in the seclusion of a villa, in the vicinity of the 
Parc aux Cerfs, a more congenial atmosphere and one more favourable 
to his pursuits. 

Clermont lost his father a year after his birth, and was entrusted 
to the tuition of the Comte de Billy, an officer in the Conde house- 
hold, who became first gentleman of his court, but died soon after* 
his appointment, leaving a son, whom Clermont adopted. Of Cler- 
mont’s education we have no special record, but we may gather that 
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it was not confined altogether to fencing, riding and dancing lessons ; 
for at the age of fourteen, having lost a pet monkey, he announced 
the mournful event to his friends in a poem, and further com- 
memorated the sad event in three rhymed epitaphs, composed 
for a mausoleum which he erected over the ashes of his deceased 
favourite. These verses were mere platitudes, it is true, but they 
gave some indication of a bent towards literature. A young prince 
could hardly be expected to grieve long over a monkey, even though 
it were the most perfect of its kind, and we read that in the follow- 
ing year, when accomx)anying the young king on an expedition to 
Chantilly, Clermont fell a victim to, or was made a victim of, the 
fascinating ^Ime. de Grave. Her husband, though irritated on 
discovering the intrigue, courteously and widely forbore from in- 
terfering, and subsequently, when a lady indulged in a somewhat 
serious flirtation, she was spoken of at Court as mie fem^ne grave. 
A year passed, and ^Mme. de Grave was forsaken for a certain Mdlle. 
Quoniam, a damsel of thirteen, whose father kept an eating-house in 
the suburbs of Paris. The^^e were the halcyon days for couples of 
incompatible temper — the days of tlie leitves Oe vtwhet^ when, during 
the administration of Cardinal Fleury alone, eighty thou«»and were 
granted or even ^old for a few louis by ministers. Some striking 
illustrations of the uses to which this summary power was put at 
times are affoided in the memoirs of the Comte de Scgur. There 
was in Paris a flower-girl named .leanneton, whose beauty attracted 
the notice of the gentlemen of the Court, anti the ('hevalier de 
Coigny, happening to find her looking particularly sprightly one day, 
inquired the reason. ‘ My husband was such a brute and such a 
monster,’ she answered, ‘ that I have bouglit a leltre de cachet from 
the Comte de »St. Horentin for ten louis to free me from him.’ The 
chevalier lost sight of Jeanneton for a couple of years, and when he 
met her again she was pale and dejected. ‘ Where have you been 
all this time ? ’ he a-sked. ‘ I hardly knew you again.’ ‘ Alas, sir,’ she 
replied, ‘ I was a fool to rejoice. My wicked husband had the same 
idea as myself, he too went to the minister and bought a lettre de 
ccichet for me; so it cost our poor household twenty louis to get 
both of us locked up.’ For reasons of her own, into which we need 
not inquire, IMme. Quoniam also considered the presence of her 
lord and master an obstacle to her domestic happiness. One bright 
summer afternoon she took her confiding husband for a drive 
in the Bois, and when he was alighting from his cab, a troop of 
archers seized him,' and, before he had time to recover from his 
Jbewilderment, he was handcuffed and shipped off to the West Indies, 
and was never heard of again. 

In the meanwhile Clermont 8X)ent an idyllic time in his Arcadian 
retreat at Versailles, and though he soon tired of Mdlle. Quoniatu, 
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be experienced no difficulty in severing the ephemeral ties which 
bound him to her. His consin, the young Prince de Conti, who had 
just entered the bonds of matrimony, was nothing loth to free him 
from his burthen, so that he might transfer his affections to the 
Duchesse de Bouillon. The personality of this lady, who enjoyed 
the reputation of being the frailest of her sex, has been preserved 
for us in the well-known play of Adrienm Lecouvrenr^ though there 
she is confused with her step-daughter-in-law, the Princesse de 
Bouillon. The somewhat mysterious and dramatic circumstances of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur’s death, which was at the lime falsely laid^ at 
the door of the Duchesse de Bouillon, but was in reality the result of 
a long illness, only partly account for the interest which still attaches 
to her name. The fact is, that she was endowed with qualities that 
are rare at all timef, but were rarer still in those in which she 
lived. As a woman she could not fail to be influenced by that 
laxity of morals against which there was no prejudice at the time, 
but her inirigues were never tainted with venal motives, and never 
gave rise to any scandal. She was beloved by the greatest general 
of her day, and by Voltaire, who dedicated his most touching elegy 
to her memory. Though Lord Peterborough ventured to address 
her with tlie words, ‘ Allons ! qu’on me montre beaucoup d’amour et 
beaucoup dVsprit,' which illustrate the position then held even by a 
great actress, owing to her perfect tact, as well as to her great intel- 
lectual accomplishments, Adrienne Lecouvreur's house became the 
resort of the best society, including the ladies of the Court. As an 
actress she entirely reformed the old stage mannerisms, and introduced 
that natural and unaffected delivery which it has ever since been the 
ambition of the Frencli stage to preserve, instead of the traditional 
pompous, artificial, and ranting style of declamation. Her profes- 
sion, which until then had been looked down upon with profound 
contempt by all classes, she succeeded in raising by her own efforts 
into something like esteem. 

Clermont’s intrigue with the Duchesse de Bouillon was of short 
duration ; and now, for a period of eiglit years, Mile, de Gamargo 
reigned supreme over his heart, his purse, his abbey, and his court. 
With Camargo's private adventures we are not concerned. She 
ruined many admirers of high degree, and lavished her fortune 
on others of her own class. Camargo, who was a genius in her 
way, was the daughter of a poor music master named Coupis, but 
claimed descent from the old Spanish family of Camargo. But her 
assumed ancestry did not protect her from the jealousies of the Green 
Boom, nor did it ensure the rapid acceptance of the innovations she 
sought to introduce into the art of dancing. Until her time, ballets 
consisted merely of a majestic or graceful kind of motion, and dancers 
were, into the bargain, doomed to wear the tall, ungainly head-dress 
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of the former century, as well as the heavy brocaded gowns and 
enormous hoops in fashion at Court. Gamargo was disheartened by 
the failure of her attempts to reform the ballet in Paris, and she 
proceeded to London with a letter from an academician to the 
French Charge d’Affaires, who obtained for her an engagement at 
Covent Garden. There she appeared in two ballets she had com- 
posed, introducing for the first time that costume and style of 
dancing with which we are now familiar. When she returned to Paris 
her success was prodigious. Eight years of Camargo’s society having 
exhausted the affection of Clermont, he fell under the charm of 
another votary of the terpsichorean art — Mdlle. Le Due — who was 
destined to exercise a more durable influence over his life. 

It may seem surprising that all the gossip concerning not only 
every member of the Government but every social notoriety should 
have been chronicled and preserved. For this we are indebted to 
the peculiar disposition of Louis the Fifteenth, to whom the most 
secret actions and intrigues of his subjects were of more moment 
than the affairs of State, and \\ho found in their details a temporary 
relief from his chronic affliction of the spleen. Every letter, before 
it reached its destination, took a circuitous route through Versailles; 
and, in consequence, many a peer and a poet found themselves in 
the Bastille for having penned some joke at the expense of the king 
or Mme. de Pompadour. But not content with perusing the cor- 
respondence of his subjects, the king kept an army of spies at their 
heels to repero to him their most private conversations at their social 
gatherings. A minister, the Comte de Maure^wis, was exiled from 
Paris for having written a satirical song concerning the king and his 
favourite, though it was only given for the amusement of a private 
supper party. In one of the police reports made to the king, in 
the year 1753, we are treated to a biography of !Mdlle. Le Due, whose 
father, a Swiss porter, employed his leisure in the management of 
a wine shop. The details of her life before she captivated Clermont 
may have amused her splenetic sovereign, but would hardly bear 
repetition. Whether, as one diarist states, Clermont was fascinated 
by her as she laughed and joked at the bar of her fathers wine shop, 
or whether, as another tells us, he was attracted by her pirouettes on 
the stage, is immaterial — though either would be equally significant 
of his mode of life. At any rate, the young lady suited his disposition 
so well that they never parted again. All the extravagance and dis- 
sipation he had indulged in with Camargo were repeated in a more 
exaggerated form, and the abbey palace was turned into a pandemo- 
nium. 

This was the home in which Clermont’s adopted son, young Billy, 
received his education, and where it is needless to say he was not 
exactly inculcated with the discipline of a Benedictine monk. At 
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sixteen years of age he was appointed by Clermont to the oommand 
of a regiment, and left to join the army a thorough scamp, dreaming 
only of plays, ballets, and suppers, an accomplished musical dilettante^ 
but proved himself brave and devoted to the service of the king. 
Two years of camp life did not diminish the attractions of the 
covMasee for young Billy, and Clermont decided that he should marry 
and reform. The fortunate person on whom the choice of the Comte 
had fallen was the daughter of a treasurer of the Fleet, a Mdlle. 
Moufle, whose large dowry was to gild the pill for Billy. Clermont 
put all his influence forward to bring the negotiation to a successful 
issue, but the watchful father would not be dazzled by the prospective 
advantages of the alliance, and instituted inquiries as to the career 
of the young profligate. In a series of letters, which have been 
preserved for the e^iflcation of posterity, Clermont apprises ‘ Cupid,* 
as he styled his adopted son, of the conception, growth, and ultimate 
failure of his plan. In these letters, which are chiefly written in 
the fashionable slang of the day — that then used in the harlequinades 
— Clermont entertains ‘ Ciii)id * with accounts of the doings at the 
Chateau de Berny, of the hunts and plays of which life consisted 
there, and finally breaks to him the news of the collapse of the 
matrimonial plot. A pamphlet which had been drawn up for M. 
Moufle by some friends, in which the record of the young aspirant 
to his daughter’s fortune was set forth in detail, was the leading 
cause of this catastrophe. 

Moufle (writes Clermont) that if ;y on were to give up soldiering you 

would only letuin to the crapulous life you have always led, and either drag your 
wik into it or abandon her; that the only omen hose company you frequent 
arc of the woist character; that y our com]>anioiis are idiots and bandits ; that your 
only fum is to li\ e on other people, and that tho^e w ho support you would be the 
first to Hufier from your tiieks. M. Moufle consequently asks me to cancel the en- 
gagement, and I think that, rather than get into the law 0001*18, where probably a 
great many things would come out which you would not like to be known, it is 
better for me to assent. 

Such had been the fruits of the education of a young nobleman 
at the hands of a royal prince and an ecclesiastic, in the early part 
of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. To console Billy for the loss of 
the dowry, Clermont endeavoured to obtain for him the military order 
of St. Louis, but before the cross was pinned on his breast he died in 
camp, prematurely exhausted by his excesses. 

In spite of his enormous income Clermont was unable to meet 
his liabilities, and was obliged to sell his Duchy of Chateauroux 
to the king, who bestowed it shortly afterwards on a fresh favourite. 
It is almost pathetic to note the penny-wise foolishness by wldch 
Clermont sought to retrench. While staying at Versailles he 
asserted a privilege as a royal prince to firank his letters ; but Louis 
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the Fifteenth, who resented on the part of his family even trivial 
abuses which he perpetrated without compunction himself, compelled 
Clermont to pay the usual postage. Then Clermont set up a right to 
escape the octroi duty for eatables conveyed from his chateau to his 
town house. On one occasion, after a day’s shooting, he ordered his 
steward to send some game into town for his supper. The official on 
duty at the octroi station, who happened either to be especially vigi- 
lant or out of sorts, detained the steward and laid hands on the game. 
When Clermont arrived at the station and heard what bad occurred, 
he dew into a violent passion, and directed his groom to administer 
a sound flogging to the official, which we are expressly informed was 
applied with an English horsewhip. These economies of Clermont’s 
did not extend to Mdlle. Le Due, on whom he squandered money 
more lavishly than ever. We are told that though he abstained 
from wearing a sword, he attired himself in the richest velvet, and 
wore a powdered periwig ; while we have a graphic picture* of Mdlle. 
Le Due, as she drove one day in the Bois in a new equipage which 
her protector had presented to her. The carriage i«? described as a 
barouche made of cane, painted blue, and mounted witli silver. It 
was drawn by six ponies no bigger than dogs, with a postilion richly 
costumed in red and silver, with a blue j)lume in his hat, and a 
chasseur in blue and white with a shako ornamented with silver. 
Mdlle. Le Due held the reins, apparelleil in a gown covered with 
diamonds, with her sister by her side ; w’hile in thr»‘e succeeding 
chariots were her friends from the stage, dressed in her colours, blue 
and white. This exhibition wa.s too much even for the public of that 
day, and Clermont was lampooned nt)t only by th(* man in the street 
but in some verses written by the king himself. Though Clermont 
only devoted his energies to the pro'-ecution of such frivolities as 
these, and was never able to persevere in any useful dnderlaking, he 
was not deficient in good instincts or worthier aspirations. At the 
age of twenty he showed his appreciation of the value of knowledge 
by forming an association, at whose meetings he often attended, and 
which consisted of several branches, including letters, art, science, 
and technical arts. I^ater in life his literary ambition induced binH 
to become a member of the Academy. 

The French Academy of Letters is one of the few institations 
which survived the ancient monarchy without losing its prestige. 
It was supjjressed by the (bnvenlion in 1793. Several of the 
Academicians had died short ly before the Hevoluliou who had not 
been replaced ; eleven had emigrated and were proscribed ; seven 
were imprisoned and three were guillotined ; three committed 
suicide and two died of fright. The lust President of the Academy 
was the Abbo Morellet, who, with eleven of his colleagues only, 
passed tlvrough the Keign of Terror unharmed. The Convention had 
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decreed that every royal and aristocratic emblem should be erased 
from the Louvre. Morellet, with great presence of mind» surrepti- 
tiously removed eighty portraits from the Academy as well as its 
archives, and other documents, and saved them from the fate of the 
artistic and literary valuables contained in other portions of the 
palace. 

The Academy was reorganised in 1795, and finally established 
on its present basis at the Bestoration. Its influence on French 
literature \aried considerably according to its constitution, and it 
only became a close republic of letters in the democratic days of our 
century. At its outset it was very {iowerful, and the Academicians 
were generally recognised as the arbiters of literary taste. French 
literature owes less, however, to the earlier Academicians than to the 
independent efifortfl of the great writers of the seventeenth century, 
who were only admitted within the tacred circle long after they had 
earned a claim to that distinction, and who wrought a change not 
only in the style of French literature, but in the spirit and education 
of the governing classes, which had not been paralleled before, and 
has never •'inee been surpa^^sed. Spelling remained for some time 
as erratic among them as it was in fashionable circles in England, 
but th(» ancient feeling that it was derogatory for a man of quality 
to occupy himself with literature, and the practice of looking on men 
of lette^^ as parasites or jesters, was rapidly disappearing, and the 
tendency was setting in towards the opposite extreme. Neverthe- 
less, long before 1662, when the Academy first obtained from Louis 
the Fourteenth a permanent domicile in the Louvre, and was placed 
under the direct patronage of the sovereign, it hatl shown its sub- 
servience by electing the mere nominees of ministers and grandees. 
It had excluded, on the one hand, Corneille, during the lifetime of 
Bichelicu, because of the cardinal's jealousy of his eminent talents, 
and, on the other, it afterwards admitted a youth of seventeen, the 
Marquis de Coislin, because he was the grandson of Chancellor Seguier, 
who naively recommended his election on the ground that he had * a 
taste for letters.' Even Louis the Fourteenth dabbled in poetry, and 
submitted some of his compositions for the opinion of Boileau, whose 
reply is worthy of repetition. ‘ Sire,’ said the poet, ‘ there is nothing 
that your JNlajesty cannot do ; your Majesty wished to make some 
bad verses, and your Majesty has succeeded.’ ]Men of quality sought 
entrance to the Academy and filled it to the exclusion of professional 
writers, so that Voltaire could eventually say that at the Academy 
^ one meets dukes, marquises, churchmen, and, occasionally, men of 
letters.’ When a vacancy occurred, every section of society intrigued 
for its nominee, who often was a mere nonentity, and usually*the 
Court influence proved supreme. Yet on some rare occasions the 
Academy asserted its independence, as when it declined to elect the 
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Due du Maine, a youth of fourteen, a legitimised son of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and when it chose La Fontaine in preference to Boileau, 
who, despite his sarcastic criticism of his verses, was supported by 
the king. Almost the last communication of Louis the Fourteenth 
with the Academy was two years before his death, when the cardinal 
Academicians refused to attend the meetings, on the ground that 
the distinction of an arm-chair, which they maintained was due to 
their rank, was accorded only to the officials of the Academy. Jjouis 
the Fourteenth solved the difficulty by presenting the Acjidemy with 
fauUfkdU for the whole forty. 

For some time after the death of I^uis the Fourteenth the Academy 
continued to be dominated by the cleri('al and aristocratic tendencies 
of the past, the belief apparently being that by electing persons of 
high degree it added to its dignity and power. Hut clericalism in 
those days was not synonymous with religion, as the Academy might 
have perceived when it elected Cardinal Dubois, who boasted of his 
atheism, or the Abbe d’Antin, merely because he wa^ the gnindson of 
Mme. de Montespan. It had even come to the point that some families 
claimed to form an Academical dyna^y. Tlie Due dc Kichelieawas 
elected at the age of twenty-four, his only literary compositions having 
been his love letters to the daughters of the Kegent. Consequently 
towards the beginning of the eighteenth c(*ntury the literary standard 
of the Academy fell to a low levt 1. A i>oetahter, .Moncrif by name, 
more famous for his dancing and singing than for his verses, was 
recommended for election by Clermont, though the only ^Nork he had 
produced was a history of cats, and Ids reception was marked by an 
incident which might seem more appropriate to an assemblage of 
undergraduates than to that (»f the intellectual luminaries of France. 
While he was delivering his reception speech, some wag liberated a 
cat in the hall, which naturally began to miaow with terror, at which 
the audience burst into loud laughter and miaowed in unison. 
Moncrif, to add to his sorrows, was lampooned by the poet Koy, who, 
however, paid for his wit with a sound thrashing. Poor Koy was 
destined to the lash, for, having ventured to lampoon C'lermont after 
his election, the prince had him unmercifully flogged in a public 
thoroughfare, and, to aggravate the insult, he had the punishment 
inflicted by a negro footman. Horse-whipping appeared to have been 
the method specially chosen by princes and noblemen to remind men 
of letters of their social inequality. On meeting Dancourt, a poet and 
actor, at supper, the Comte de Livry warned him — ‘ Beware, my dear 
sir, if you show more wit than I do before the end of this re]>ast, 1 shall 
give you a hundred strokes with my cane The following ext ract from 
Comte d’Argenson’s memoirs is more characteristic still of the peculiar 
contrasts and the political shortsiglitednesR of the most brilliant society 
that ever existed. ^ Hotisseaii from (reneva,’ says d’Argenson, * an 
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agreeable writer, but imbued with some philosophical conceits, has said 
that men of letters should take tows of poverty, liberty, and truth. 
This speech put the Government against him, and being repeated 
in the private apartments of Versailles, the king exclaimed that he 
would do well to have Rousseau sent to Bic^tre. It would serve 
him right,*’ added the Comte de Clermont, if he received a good 
thrashing.” * Despite its admission of such mediocrities as Moncrif, 
or of personages like Clermont whose only recommendation was his 
rank, the Academy towards the middle of the eighteenth century was 
regenerated by the genius of Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists, the 
men who had ‘ some philosophical conceits,’ and who were soon to 
exercise such a paramount influence not on the Academy only, but 
on the history of the civilised world. The election of the philosophers 
was due chiefly to the intrigues of their patrons or patronesses, in 
whose ftaloiifi great artists, men of science and of letters poured forth 
the stores of their intellectual wealth, and lesser celebrities were 
petted and pampered in return for the charms of their conversation, 
or for a sonnet or a play in which the noble Mecacnas was duly 
honoured and flattered. The whole atmosphere of Paris was literally 
redolent of literature and poetry. It was a continuous ebullition of 
the mind ; it was an epidemic which afiected every class. The 
martial song which recently electrified the audiences of the eafis 
chantanU was a revival of the methods by which enthusiasm was 
then aroused about every political event. Every ministerial or par- 
liamentary decree, every piece t)f social gossip or scandal, was at once 
wittily commented on in verges which were set to a popular tune, and 
sung at public and private entertainments. In this way public opinion 
was formed and exj»resved. The literary activity which at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century found an outlet in England partly in 
the writing of political pamphlets, in France gave birth to an innu- 
merable amount of 2>oems and plays and songs ; though, were it not that 
many of these works were bound by the best binders, and illustrated 
by the best artists, and are now on that account sought for by biblio- 
philes, they would long ago have been consigned to oblivion. But 
their author.- while they lived, saNe for an occasional flogging or 
insult, had little to complain of, and meekly bore the inveterate 
disdain of men of quality for the plebeian, for the man who lived by 
his brains. 

The jjeculiar relations between the patron and his literary depen- 
dent are graphically depicted in the journal of Colie. Colie himself 
never sought Academical honours, though he was better qualified for 
them than many an < immortal.’ One of his plays at least has kept the 
stage, Une2>artiedecha88e de Henri JV.yYrhich he frankly confesses he 
adapted from Dodsley’s King and the Miller. The whole of Colly’s 
journal is flavoured with a cringing obsequiousness to his patrons. 
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comlwed with a mean contempt towards the actors who appeared m 
his plajS) but we may gather one incident from it which is an ezcep* 
tion to the general rule. Together with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters of his acquaintance, CoUe had founded a 
societj called the ‘ Caveau,’ with the object of enjoying brilliant con- 
Tersation over the pleasures of the table, and submitting for mutual 
criticism the new works which members had written. The meetings 
of the * Caveau * became so famous that some gentlemen of the Court, 
bent on an hour's amusement, made up a x>arty to pay it a visit. 
When tjiey arrived they found the members just sitting down to 
dinner, and they were politely asked to join them, an invitation which 
they haughtily declined, and they remained standing, plainly show- 
ing by their demeanour that they expected the company to begin at 
once to amuse them. They were rebuked for tht‘ir insolence by 
complete silence, and they had to leave without enjoying the enter- 
tainment they had anticipated. Owing to this uiijdcasant incident 
the society gave up its meetings, and it w’as shortly afterwards dis- 
solved. Some of Colic's plays were written for the theatre at llerny, 
where he saw much of Clermont, who treated him with good-humoured 
familiarity. In one of these comedies Clermont thought fit to alter 
a scene or two. After having discussed the alteration for some time 
with the author, Clermont called it ‘ our ’ play, then went on to speak 
of it as * my ’play, and, by a simple process of delusion, finally assumed 
that he had written it all himself. 

But we must now go back some yc ais and sliow Clermont in a 
different light, and in circumstances which, though they may seem 
to be strangely at varhinee with lii» ecclesiri.st ical character, still fur- 
xdsh an honourable episode in his life. To fight for tlndr king bad 
been from the earliest days of tlie monarchy the pride and privilege 
of the French nobility. But clerics (even lay clerits) were pre- 
cluded from displaying their valour in the field, and with t he exception 
of two cardinals they had obeyed this prohibition. The blood of the 
Condes tingled in the veins of Clermont, and he easily obtained a 
dispensation from the Pope enabling him to join the army ; but after 
a brief stay in camp, he returned to the arms of his disconsolate 
Camargo, having merely succeeded in crippling himself by the cost- 
liness of his outfit and the extravagance of his entertainments under 
canvas. However, in 1744, when he served in Flanders under Marshal 
de Saxe, he started in earnest on his military career — at last the Abb^ 
bad found an occupation congenial to his nature and worthy of his 
name. He literally revelled in the life. The smell of gunpowder 
suited him far better than the perfume of incense, and the swearing 
of his* troopers more than the clmntiDg of his choir. At the siege of 
Menin, of Ypres, and of Fumes, he fought like a lion, and Creneral 
de Beauveau was killed by his side. An unfortunate accident, typical 
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of the man, prevented him from gathering his share of the laurels of 
Fontenoy. He had been unable to resist the temptation of relating 
his exploits to Mdlle. Le Due, and sprained his ankle while playing 
at battledore and shuttlecock with her at the Chllteau of Bemy. 
When he returned to the camp he was laid up with a slight illness, 
and to this circumstance we are indebted for a quaint illustration of 
the customs of belligerents in those days. During his illness his 
tent was in an exposed position, and Marshal de Saxe sent to the 
Archduke Charles to supply him with a guard. The Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief not only granted the request, but added «.n extra 
body of cavalry to ensure Clermont’s safety. When Clermont was 
well enough to move he sent one of his ofl&cers to apprise the marshal 
of the fact. The French General set off under the protection of an 
Austrian escort, and on reaching the Marshal’s tent he was dismayed 
to find that it was defended only by a guard of honour. Such was 
military etiquette in the eighteenth century; but these courtesies 
between princes in no way abated the terrors of war, or saved the 
people from being pillaged and oppressed both by friends and foes. 
For the next two years Clermont applied himself heart and soul to his 
military <luties, and earned unqualified eulogies by their punctual 
discharge, and by his conduct in the field. In September 1746 he 
was nominally entrusted with the carrying on of the siege of Namur, 
thougli Marshal T^>wendal rirtually directed the operations. * Sir,* 
wrote Maislial de Saxe to Clermont towards the end of the siege, 
‘ my res])ect for your Serene Highness increases as you prove your 
zeal on behalf of the service of his Majesty ; the skill and the spirit 
you display in conducting those interesting operations deserve my 
highest prai'?e, and leave nothing to be desired.’ ^ To be praised by 
you,' replied the prince, ‘ gives me indeed a great opinion of myself.’ 
The fall of Namur was followed by the victory of KauCoux, where 
Clermont again distinguished himself, and Kaucoux by the fall of 
Antwerp. At this stage of the campaign five royal princes, who were 
serving with Clermont, considered that they had done enough for 
fame, and returned to their pleasures. But Clermont stayed on. 
‘ It is but the princes who leave,’ he replied on being asked whether 
he too was going. ‘ I remain.’ These words were retailed in the 
streets of l^aris, and Clermont became the hero of the day. After 
the victory of Lawfeld, which still further contributed to his fame, 
Clermont had reached the turning point of his career, that crucial 
period which occurs sooner or later in every life, when the crisis 
arises which test s the stuff' of which a man is made. To him such 
(in opportunity was now given. Berg-op-Zoom, the eightpenth- 
century Sebastopol, considered to be an impregnable fortress, was to 
be the next point of attack. The intoxication of success and the 
fumes of flattery had bewildered Clermont’s brain, and had apparently 
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cauaed him to regard himself as a great general. He was anxiona to 
conduct the operations, and on hearing that they had been entrusted 
to Marshal Luwendal, he threw up his commission and retired from 
the army. Had he been content to bide his time, to serve under an 
experienced general, and make himself thoroughly conversant with 
the technicalities of his profession, he might have performed a credit- 
able, if not a leading, part in the history of his country, and might 
have been spared much sorrow and humiliation in later years. But the 
vices and the frivolity of his nature had only lain dormant for a while, 
subdued by the novelty of camp life and the excitement of personal 
danger. Before the end of the campaign he had already given 
e\idence in some letters to his friends of the canker which had eaten 
into his soul, and which was bound to assert itself sooner or later 
with all its malignity. In one of these letters, <«rhich teem with 
trivialities, and the style of which defies description, he relates that 
he has purchased a pair of ravens the size of turkeys, that they are 
as black as moles, and are fighting with each other like devils. * I 
shall have to put a stop to their fighting at once,* he says, ‘as it 
altogether prevents me from telling you much that I*, of greater im- 
portance — though I can assure you that this to me is quite important 
enough.’ 

So Clermont returned to his chateau and his friends, to Mdlle. 
Le Due and her satellites, and for the next ten years was entirely 
engrossed by his passion for the drama, showing even more zest 
in the management of his theatre than he had evinced in fight- 
ing in the trenches of Flanders. Private theatricals had been for 
some time, and remained until the fall of the monarchy, the chief 
amusement and occupation of French society. Clermont’s aunt, the 
Duchesse du Maine, a person remarkable for the smallness of lier 
size and the greatness of her ambition, had always foufid time to take 
a leading part in the entertainments in her theatre at Sceaux, which 
were carried out on the most elaborate scale. Voltaire and his 
friend, the Marquise du Chatelet, had been her constant guests, and 
the great philosopher not only wrote plays fur her stage, but acted 
in them himself. To relieve the incurable e/i/m/ of the king,Mme. 
de Pompadour, who was an accomplished actress, danced in ballets, 
gang in operettas, and acted in comedies in the theatre at Versailles. 
Eveiy great house in and near Paris had a stage of its own, where 
the ladies of the Court, assisted by professional members of the 
craft, displayed their beauty and histrionic skill. In default of a 
Voltaire, Colle, Laujon, and other writers of less note, were con- 
stantly employed in writing operas, comedies, ballets, and burlesques 
for the [[theatre of Bemy, where, under the personal direction of 
Clermont, they were performed by a company in which the leading 
parts were filled by Clermont’s former officers, by Mdlle. Le Duo 
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and her old colleagues, while Clermont's aidea^de-^Mmp acted as 
supernumeraries. The demand for tickets for these performances 
became so irksome that Clermont, in the end, for the convenience of 
his Mends, moved his company to Paris, and set it up in a house in 
the Rue de la Roquette, close to the present jail of that name. Com- 
pared with the ijetUea maisons, where men of fashion indulged their 
frolics under the shelter of a supposed incogpiito. La Roquette may 
have been considered a modest establishment, though the word 
modest could hardly be applied to the performances on its stage or 
to the theatre itself, which was as luxuriously and lavishly decorated 
as the most coquettish boudoir. At Bemy, Moliere’s and Corneille’s 
classical plays had occasionally furnished the programme, but at La 
Roquette it mainly consisted of burlesques of an obscene character. 
The fair leaders of ‘society, wearing black masks to hide the blushes 
that probably never came, were furtively driven to La Roquette in 
dark grey chariots, by coachmen and with footmen out of livery, to 
witness these performances from dimly lit boxes. We further learn 
that in them an actress from the opera assumed the part of colum- 
bine, while that of harlequin fell to a descendant of the great 
< Jonde, a prince of the blood, the Comte de Clermont, the Abbe of 
S<. Germain-des-Pre<. 

But the day of retribution was at hand. Ten years of extra- 
vagance had played havoc with Clermont's income and resources, 
and in 1757, with ruin staring him in the face, he was compelled to 
close his theatre and dismiss his company. Unfortunately for him, 
and still more for PVance, an important military command happened 
to be vacant at the time. France, through her alliance with Austria, 
had joined in the Seven Years* War, and had gratuitously involved 
herself in the task of fighting the greatest military genius of Europe. 
The Mar.shal d’Estioe^ had shown much experience and prudence in 
the Westidialian campaign of 1757, but in spite of his victory of 
Ilastenbeck, was recalled and replaced by the Marshal de Richelieu, 
the favourite of the king and Mme. de Pompadour. Richelieu, on 
arriving at the seat of war, hastened, for reasons which have never 
been satisfactorily elucidated, to conclude the Convention of Kloster 
Zeven with the Duke of Cumberland, under which the allied armies 
were bound to disperse. Without waiting to see the Convention 
carried out, Richelieu left for another part of the scene of operations. 
Meanwhile, Marshal Soubise was ignominiously rented by Frederic 
the Great at Rosbach, and then the allies, elated with their success, 
repudiated the Convention. Richelieu was so ashamed of his care- 
lessness that he asked for and obtained his recall. At this juncture 
Clermont applied to the king for the command of the army and it is 
impossible to decide which was the more astounding, the audacity of 
Clermont in making, or the criminal levity of the king in acceding 
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to, the request. The vainglorious conceit of Clermont can only b8 
ascribed to the demoralising efifect of his life, which blinded him to 
his incompetence as a general, and made him measure the capacity 
of his adversaries by that of his own set. He anticipated an easy 
progress from victory to victory, and looked forward to loot and plunder 
to retrieve his fortune. 

Financiaily embarrassed as he was, he set out with a train of 
thirty-five post-horses, but on arriving at the seat of war he found 
the French army in a condition almost as hopeless as FalstafTs 
ragged regiment. He wrote to the king: — ‘I find your Majesty’s 
army divided into three classes. The first is above ground, and 
consists of stragglers and thieves, all of whom are tattered from head 
to foot ; the second is underground ; and the third in hospital.’ He 
then cynically inquires how he is to deal with the first of these 
classes, or whether he should wait until he joined the other two. 
As a matter of course Clermont was surprised by the enemy, and his 
best regiment cut to pieces. To make matters worse, he fell ill and 
found himself in the third category he had described to the king. 
For eighteen days no orders were given, no measures were taken, 
and nothing was done to ensure the safety of his troops. When he 
recovered from a sort of lethargic stupor, the only idea he coidd 
conceive was to destroy his artillery and throw his ammunition into 
the water. His army of 157,000 men met with a series of disasters, 
the result of his gross incu|)aGity and negligence, and had dwindled 
down to 80,000, when at Creveld it came on the forces of Prince Fer* 
dinand of Brunswick, which were but half that number. When the 
battle began, Clermont was at dinner, eating somewhat sulkily off 
pewter, as his silver plate, for fear of accident, had been sent bock to 
Bemy. Orderlies came liurrying into his tent to ask for instructions ; 
but the commander-in-chief would not be disturbed at his meal. The 
result need hardly be told. The rout of Creveld ranks second only 
to that of liosbach ; and yet when Clermont ret timed to Versailles 
his sovereign graciously forbore from alluding to his mishap, merely 
inquired after his health, spoke at some length about the town of 
Cologne, and the election of the new Pope. But the public were 
less lenient, and scoffed at Clermont, and he was derided unmerci- 
folly in verse and song. 

Henceforth he retired into private life, and only once again 
intervened in public affairs. The various jiarliaments of France had 
coalesced in opposition to the king, who had bidden them to 
sanction certain taxes which be desired to levy. All the princes of 
the^ blood, including Clermont, and with the single exception of the 
Comte de la Marche, drew np and signed a protest in support of the 
Parliaments; but the king’s will was law. The members "of the 
Parliaments were driven into exile or fined) and a new and more 
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obliging judicial body was called into existence^ with Chancellor 
Maupeou at its head, to sanction the wanton expenditure of the 
king. Clermont’s share in this protest was the last manifestation of 
his better nature, the last flicker before the candle went out. A few 
weeks after this event, in 1771, he died, preceding the king to the* 
grave by three years. 

Unlike Jjouis the Fifteenth, who up to the last continued ta* 
dishonour his name and his crown, Clermont spent the concluding 
years of his life hiding his shame and remorse under the now silent 
roof of Bemy. Ruined, broken in health, disheartened by the facilure 
of his most cherished hopes, disgusted with himself and the world,, 
he sought and found in complete solitude, and in a bigoted attention 
to religious observances, if not a solace, yet a forgetfulness of hia 
past. To set himself right with his conscience he went through a 
matrimonial ceremony with Mile. Le Due, or rather the Marquise 
de Tourvoie, as she chose to be called, from a small property 
Clermont had given her adjoining his own demesne. 

To single out Clermont as an abnormal specimen of the caste 
which he belonged would be unfair. A polished man of the world,, 
but a libertine ; a gallant soldier, but an incompetent general ; a 
smart writer, but a sorry Academician ; he was no worse if no better 
than others of his class, and fell a victim to the force of circum- 
stances. It would be equally unfair to fasten the corruption of the 
governing classes on the country at large. The very exclusiveness 
of the aristocracy, the thraldom in which it held the Crown and the 
government, its jealous guardianship of its privileges and immu- 
nities, its greedy monopolisation of every resource and benetice and 
of every important diplomatic and military post, its blind ignorance 
of the drift of public opinion, were as many causes of its decay as 
they were influences in promoting the energy and power of the 
Tiera-Etaty and in rendering imperative a drastic reform of the whole 
system of administration. To cleanse such an Augean stable, to save 
the tottering fabric of the French monarchy on the death of Louis 
the Fifteenth and reconstruct it in harmony with modem ideas of 
po^jular right, even an administrative Hercules might have been in- 
competent, how much more so a princeling reared under the eyes of 
a Du Barry, in an atmosphere vitiated by a century of prejudice, folly, 
and corruption. When the collision occurred between the governors 
and the governed the weaker vessel necessarily foundered, though it 
would have been better for the fair fame of France had it not gone 
down in a storm of violence and in a sea of blood. The revolutionary 
cyclone swept away most of the memorials of those now ancient- 
times. Of the Abbaye de St.-Germain-des-Fres nothing is left but:' 
the church, shorn of its charterhouse and chapels. The broad and 
busy Boulevard St. Germain, with its many tributaries, passes over 
the site of the monastery and its extensive pleasure grounds. Close 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 159. 3 G 
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by the oburob stands tbe Abbe^ Palaoe^ a massi^^ strootnre of tbe , 
end of tbe sixteenth century, but dilapidated and unkempt, and 
inclosed by clusters of dismal lodging-houses. It is now tbe abode 
of <din i ca l and elementary schools, bric-&-brao dealers and im- 
poverished gentlemen. The house in the Hue de la Boquette was 
transformed into a warehouse, and in 1847 was pulled down to make 
way for municipal improvements. Bemy and Tourvoie were marked 
out for the Vandalism of 1793. A portion of a wing of the chateau 
still remains, but is disfigured by an uncouth plastering and a high 
chimney, and, to add insult to injury, it has been converted into a 
steam mill. Tlie shrubberies, gardens, and ornamental waters have 
disappeared. In the avenue some trees linger on, but cattle sheds 
line the road. Bemy grinds fiour, and Tourvoie bakes bricks. Thus, 
mutilated and degraded, the larger and the lesser chateau are made 
to share the present straggle for life, and expiate in compulsory 
labour the frivolities of their past. 

Ferdinand Botuecuild. 
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It is always pleasant to read anything that is written by the Bishop 
of Carlisle, because it* is sure to be actuated by good feeling rendered 
in clear style. At the same time, when he deals with such subjects 
as * Darwinism,’ there is equally sure to be evidence of such a want 
of grasp as belongs to the hand of an amateur. And inasmuch as 
his recent review in these pages of Mr. Wallace’s last book is not 
free from this defect, I think the occasion is a suitable one for con- 
sidering in a popular way some of the more popular ^ difficulties ’ 
regarding the theory of natural selection which he has reproduced. 

< In the first place,’ he says, * objection may be taken to the 
phrase, i/ie fittest survive.^ And his objections are these. First, he 
says, * fitness implies something of moral superiority.’ But does it ? 
Etymologically, to be fit means to be made ; hence, to be suitably 
made, or adapted. And, in accordance with this originally passive 
signification, the term is primarily applicable to things inanimate. 
We may properly speak of a key as fitted to a lock, without implying 
that we regard the key as virtuous. Moreover, even with respect to 
things animate, ethical qualities are the very last to which the term 
comes to be applied. We more primitively speak of a man as fit to 
dig than we do of a man as fit to die ; for in the former case we have 
reference to his make (he is suited to such work as a key to the ui\- 
looking of a lock) ; while in the latter case we have reference to his 
making^ or to the thing which, as our words here imply, we believe 
him to have made — i.e. his character. All this, however, is merely 
a verbal quibble; and if the Bishop does not like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s term ‘ survival of the fittest,’ he is quite at liberty to sub- 
stitute any other, such as survival of the heat adapted. But, in the 
second place, he says. 

It 18 not difficult to Bii^fi:eBt examples in which the expression mrvival of the 
Jittent manifestlv bn>aks down. Sir Isaac Newton was, as is well known, a vety 
delicate cliild, (bffieult to rear. Suppose that Newton and a powerful navvy, or 
coal porter, or grenadier, had been compelled to rough it as children at Botheboys 
Hall, or some similar institution, which would have survived P Not Newton ; and 
yet it may be fairly argued that in many respects he would have been the fittest. 

302 
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Now, without question, in many respects Newton would have 
been the fittest ; but, as the above argument itself diows, these 
respects would not have been those which had reference to survival 
in such an institution as Dothebojs Hall. In the phrase * survival of 
the fittest,* we must of course understand * the fittest ’ in relaiion to 
given mrroundinga^ and this with exclusive reference to survival in 
a struggle for existence, Newton’s superior fitness in the * respects * 
of intellectual endowment would have had no reference to a straggle 
for life in such an environment as that supposed. Only when the 
environment was changed, so that the straggle for existence should 
have reference to the fitness supplied by such endowment, could it 
be possible that this particular kind of fitness would determine sur- 
vival. And as regards that new environment — to wit, the ‘ institution * 
known as the University of Cambridge — the Bishop of Carlisle must 
be one of the very last men to underrate the severity of a struggle 
for existence, which in his time imposed the ordeal of selection in 
such a form that only one of the fittest could possibly survive as the 
Senior Wrangler of his year. In short, wherever the question is a 
question of survival, it is obvious that the qualities wherein the 
fitness consists must b^ taken to be the qualities which are best 
fitted to the conditions of the struggle: it may not be ‘fairly 
argued * that the race ought to be to the strong, and the battle to 
the swift. 

Again, it is said. 

In the case of not a few creatures which have survived, it is difficult to give 
any good reason for their survival, except upon the as^uniption of their fitness, 
as proved by the very fact of their r>urvival. Thus their fitness leads to their 
sQrvival, and this survival leads to the conclusion that they must have been the 
fittest. Which is arguing in a circle. 

But this is not arguing in a circle. If it be a fact beyond question 
(and this is allowed) that ‘ their fitness leads to their survival,* then 
the fact of their survival legitimately ‘ leads to the conclusion that 
they must have been the fittest.* As thus presented, indeed, the 
^arguing* might be accused of tautology (fitness is the condition to 
survival ; ergo^ survival is conditioned by fitness), but not of circular 
reasoning ; and, if the presentation implies anything, it is that the 
Bishop regards the fundamental doctrine of ‘ Darwinism * as self- 
evident. And this, I take it, is substantially his real opinion ; for 
in the next paragraph he says, ‘ natural selection is a t^era eaitsa ; 
the question is. What is the extent of its action? how much can 
itdo?* 

Turning next to this question the writer proceeds to adduce the 
following difficulties which have occurred to him while reading Mr. 
Wallace’s book. * I confess that I have never been able to perceive 
how^e principle [natural selection] can be brought to bear upon 
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sucli phenomena as the architecture of insects — ^for example, that of 
bees and wasps.’ For, he says, there is a difficulty ‘ in conceiv ing 
the original start of insects in the direction of architecture; and, 
secondly, in perceiving the connection between good architects and 
survival in the struggle for existence.’ But in the Origin of Sjpedes 
Mr. Darwin has been at elaborate pains to anticipate both these 
questions, devoting an unusually large proportion of his space to a 
consideration of the cell>making instincts, and shovring how, in dif- 
ferent species of bees and wasps, there is a beautiful gradation from 
virtually ‘ the original start ’ through increasing ‘ economy ’ to ' the 
geometrical skill * in question. Moreover, he shows very clearly that 
economy of such precious material as wax must be a matter of no 
small importance in the struggle for existence between competing 
hives of the same species. Now, the Bishop of Carlisle does not 
allude to any of these facts and considerations; but merely asks, 
‘ Can we get over these difficulties ? ’ To the best of my judgment, 
]VIr. Darwin has already got over them; but if anybody thinks 
otherwise, let him state wherein he supposes Mr. Darwin to have 
failed. 

Precisely the same remarks apply to what the Bishop says with 
reference to protective colouring and mimicry ; until he gives his 
reasons for dissenting from Mr. Darwin’s treatment of the identical 
* difficulties * which he adduces, there is no basis for discussion. 
Passing on, therefore, to what he urges with regard to the horse and 
its geological pedigree, he allows ‘ we are sure that orohippus has 
rightly been improved off the face of the earth in order to make 
room for equus ; all this is, in the best sense of the phrase, in accord- 
ance with the principle of the survival of the fittest.’ ‘ But,* he con- 
tinues, * I confess that I find it difficult to realise the transformation 
of oroJuppua into equus upon the pure and simple notion of advan- 
tageous variations in the struggle for life ; for, in truth, if the question 
be one of mere survival, it is difficult to say, when the earth was 
inhabited by wild creatures, in what manner the possession of one 
toe instead of three or four should gpve equua any advantage over 
orohippua. Now here, even more than in the previous cases, if he 
had referred to the literature of the subject, the Bishop would have 
found that there is no ‘ difficulty ’ at all. The monodactyl type of 
foot is greatly superior to the polydactyl where ‘ fitness * has reference 
to swift locomotion over the hard and level ground of open plains, to 
which • environment ’ the whole organisation of the existing genus 
has clearly been gradually adapted. Therefore, if *one can quite 
understand that a jury of Newmarket jockeys would decide that 
equus was fittest to survive,’ 1 am quite unable to comprehend why 
* in the absence of human judgment the conclusion is not so easy to 
reach.’ Does the Bishop suppose that a jury of Newmarket jockeys 
have a better eye to the points of a horse in reqpect of * fitness ’ than 
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is furnished the ever-watchful vigilance of natural selection ? If 
80, he and Darwin are on such totally different lines of thought^ 
that it seems useless to hope they can ever be brought together. 

And so it is with the next paragraph. For example : 

May it not be, then, that the Eocene period of creation presented a condition of 
things out of which a higher condition was eiolred^not eimply by the perpetuation 
of advantageous variation, but much more by virtue of an internal principle of 
growth, similar to, or at least comparable with, the principle which develops the 
foetus or which transforms tadpoles and caterpillars 

Does the present critic of ‘ Darwinism ’ suppose that Darwin in- 
voked any transcendental ‘ principle * in order to explain the trans- 
formation of tadpoles and caterpillars into frogs and butterflies ? Or 
does he think that Darwinists suppose any other * ])rinciple ’ than 
natural selection to have been concerned in the fortal history of an 
individual horse, when this is regarded by them as a necessary out- 
come of the whole ancestral history of the horse-like pedigree which 
the foetus recapitulates ? 

To my mind the only ‘ difticulty ’ raised by such criticisms is 
that of understanding how they ever came to be regarded as criti- 
cisms at all. And this remark is not intended to apjdy invidiously or 
particularly to the Bihhop of Carlisle : it is merely an hoii(‘st expres- 
sion of wonder at the generality of the misconceptions wliicli are still 
so prevalent regarding the first principles of ‘ Darwinism,’ Thus, for 
example, the pages of Nature have recently been burdened by a 
renewal of an already thrc'adbare controversy upon a point which the 
Bishop touches, where he says : 

It ih crrtainly dj<ri<*ult to conroive of cliancv ai> hMug a priuripal factor, aay, in 
the production of a liorhc . . . The pliilosophcr may , 1 low comes it that 

the advantageoiH variations should occui P ^lust not this occurrence lie tho 
lesult of some pre-established piinciplc or law of development P 

Here we have the Duke of Argyll’s doctrine of ‘ prophetic germs ; ’ 
and seeing that lie has presented it more clearly as well as uncom- 
promisingly than anybody else, I may appropriately devote a few 
words to what he has said upon it. The argument as presented by 
the Duke is as follows ; — 

If the dnetrino of evolution be true, then it follows of necessity that the 
primeval germs must liave contained potentially the w'holo encceoding series. 
Moreover, if that scries has hfcn developed gradually and very slowly, it follows 
also, as a matter of necessity, that every modification of structure must have 
been fusciionlen at first, wdien it liegan to appear. . . . Tbiuge cannot be 
selected until they haw been first produced; nor can any atructure be selected by 
utility in tbe struggle for existence until it has not only been produced, but baa 
been so far perfected as to be actually used. 

Now, this argument is at fault both in its premiss and in ita 
oonclnsion. The premiss is not true; and, even if it were, the 
oonokiBion would not, as alleged, neoessarily follow. 
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Firsts as to the premiss^ it is not tme thateveiyinodifioatioii most 
neoessarily be functionless, when it first begins to appear. There 
are two very good reasons why such should not be the case in aU 
instances, even if it should happen to be the case in some. Take, 
for example, what is perhaps the most wonderful instance of refined 
mechanism in nature—the eye of a vertebrated animal. Comparative 
anatomy and embryology combine to testify that this organ had its 
origin in modifications of the endings of the ordinary nerves of the 
skin. Now it is evident that, from the very first, any modification of 
a cutaneous nerve whereby it was rendered capable, in howeverismall 
a degree, of being differently affected by light and by darkness, would 
be of benefit to the creature presenting it ; for the creature would 
thus be able to see]^ the one, and shun the other, according to the re- 
quirements of its life. And, being thus useful from the very moment 
of its inception, the structural variation would afterwards be im- 
proved, stage by stage, as variations of more and more utility pre- 
sented themselves, until not only would finer and finer degrees of 
difference between light and shade become perceptible, but even the 
outlines of solid bodies would begin to be appreciated, and so on, 
stage by stage, till from an ordinary nerve-ending in the skin is 
evolved the eye of an eagle. 

Again, in the second place, and still having regard to the Duke’s 
premiss, it very often happens that an organ which began by being 
useful for the performance of one function, after having been fuUy 
evolved for the performance of that function, finds itself, so to speak, 
accidentally fitted to the performance of some other and even more 
important function, which it thereupon begins to discharge, and so 
to undergo a new couise of adaptive development. In such cases, of 
course, and so far as the new function is concerned, there is no diffi- 
culty arising from the first inception of the organ ; for here the organ 
has already been built up for one purpose before it begins to discharge 
the other. PV instance, the lung of an air-breathing animal was 
originally a swim-bladder, or float ; and as such it was of use to the 
aquatic ancestors of terrestrial animals, in the same way as it still 
continues to be to numberless species of fish. But as these aquatic 
ancestors gradually become more and more amphibious in their habits, 
the swim-bladder began more and more to discharge the functions of a 
lung, and so to take a wholly new point of departure as regards its 
developmental history. But obviously there is here no difficulty at 
all as regards the inception of its new function, because the organ 
was already well developed for one purpose before it began to dis- 
charge another. Or, to take only one additional example out of 
hundreds that might be adduced, I suppose thei*e are few structures 
in the animal kingdom so remarkable in respect of adaptation as is 
the wing of a bird or a bat ; and at first sight it might well appear 
that a wing could be of no conceivable use until it had already 
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.acquired enormous proportional dimensions, as well as an immense 
,amount of special elaboration with respect to general form, size of 
jnusde, amount of blood-supply, and so on. For, obviously, not until 
it bad attained all these things could it ever begin to raise the animal 
in the air. But, now, observe how fallacious is this argument. 
Although it is perfectly true that a wing could be of no use as a 
staing until sufficiently developed to serve the purposes of flight, this 
is merely to say that until it has become a wing it is of no use as a 
wing. But it does not follow, ‘ as a matter of necessity,* that it was 
of no use for any other purpose. The first modifications of the fore- 
limb, which ended in its becoming an organ of flight, may very well 
liave been due to adopting it as an organ for increasing rapidity of 
locomotion of other kinds — whether on land, as in the case of its 
now degenerated form in the ostrich, or in water, ^as in the case of the 
greatly expanded pectoral fins of the so-called flying-fish. Moreover, 
in the so-called flying squirrels we find the limbs united to the body 
.by means of large extensions of the skin, so that when jumping from 
one tree to another the animal is able to sustain itself through a long 
distance in the air by merely si)reading out its limbs after the manner 
.of a parachute. Here, of course, we have not yet got a true wing, any 
more than we have in the case of the flying-fish ; but we have the 
foundations laid for the possible development of a future wing some- 
what upon the pattern which has been so wonderfully perfected in the 
rwiug of a bat. And through all the stages of progressive expansion 
which the skin of the squirrel (or the fin of the flying-fish) has under- 
gone, the exjiansion has been of use, even though as yet the organ has 
not so much as l)egun to acquire the distinctive functions of a wing. 
JIere,then, there is obviously nothing ‘prophetic* in the matter, any 
more than there was in the case of the swim-bladder and the lung, or 
in that of the nerve-ending and the eye. 

So much for the Duke's premiss — viz. that ‘ every modification 
.of structure must have been functionless at first, when it began to 
appear.’ This premiss is clearly opposed to observable fact. But, now, 
Jthe second position is that, even if such were not so, the Duke's con- 
clusion would not follow. This conclusion is, that if incipient struc- 
tures are useless, natural selection can have had no part whatever in 
their inception. Now this conclusion does not ‘ necessarily ’ follow ; 
for Mr. Darwin has shown, in considerable detail, that all parts of 
any given organism are so intimately bound together, or so mutually 
dependent, that when one part is caused to change, some other parts 
are veiy likely to undergo modification in consequence. This prin- 
ciple in organic nature is known as the correlation of growth ; and, 
without waiting to give special examples of its occurrence, it is 
evident that in it we may find a conceivable explanation of the 
origin of such adaptive structures as could not have been originated 
1^ natural selection acting directly on the first beginnings of these 
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structares themselves : their first begimiings may have been due to 
natural selection developing other adaptive structures elsewhere in 
the organism ; and, if so, when onee started in this way, the correlated 
structures, whenever they happened to prove of any use, would them- 
selves have come under the di/rect action of natural selection, and so 
have had their further evolution determined with or without the corre- 
lated association which first led to'their origin by the indirect action 
of natural selection. Hence, it does not follow, * as a matter of neces- 
sity,’ that even structures which at first are functionless cannot be 
developed by utility in the struggle for existence * until they have 
been so far perfected as to be actually used,’ and this is the only point 
with which we are now concerned. 

1 think, then, that these considerations effectually dispose of the 
doctrine of ‘proptetic germs’ — at all events to the extent of ex- 
posing the faultiness of the logic in which the doctrine has been pre- 
sented. But with reference to a kindred difficulty, or that which 
arises from the presumably frequent — as distinguished from the 
necebsarily universal — uselessness of incipient organs, I should here 
like to make one further statement of greater generality than any 
which has hitherto been advanced. This statement is that we ought 
to remember how large a stock of meaningless changes must be always 
arising in the course of specific modification, not only by correlations 
of growth, which we have just been considering, but also by the direct 
action of external conditions, together with the constant play of all 
the many and complex forces internal to organisms themselves.* In 
other words, important as the principle of correlation undoubtedly is, 
we must remember that even this is far from being the only principle 
which is concerned in the origination of structures that may or may 
not chance to {irove useful. Therefore it is not only natural selection 
when operating indirectly through the correlation of growth that ia 
competent to produce new structures without reference to utility. In 
all the complex action and reaction of internal and external forces, 
new variations are perpetually arising without any reference to future 
possibilities in the way of usefulness. Among all this multitude of 
promiscuous variations, the chances must be that some small per- 
centage shall prove of some small service, either from the first moment 
of their appearance, or else after they have been developed to some 
extent through the continued operation of the causes which first 
originated them. Now, it is only these variations that are afterwards 
wrought up by natural selection into adaptive structures, or working 
organs ; and, therefore, what we see in organic nature is the net 

• 

‘ 1 present this consideration to those naturalists who depart from Darwin, and 
follow Wallace,' in holding that all specific choraoteis must necessarily be useful. In 
supporting this unwarrantable dogma, they are greatly strengthening the objeotion 
to Darwinism which arises from the inutility of incipient characters, as is a^iarent 
from the above argument. 
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<NitoQ8ne«f the development of sneh happy ohanoet in the way of 
variation. Thus it comes that the appearance presented by organic 
nature as a whole is that of a continual fulfilment of stractural 
prophecies, when, in point of fact, if we had a similar record of all 
the other yariations, it would be found that not one such prophecy in a 
thousand is ever destined to be fulfilled. 

Of course if the question were with regard to the conceivable 
use, or the conceivable correlation, of any particular adaptive struc- 
tures or organs at the time ^ when they first began to appear,’ the 
chosen instances would require to be considered uj)on their own 
merits ; and the issue would then no longer be one having regard 
to general principles, but merely to special cases : the ground of 
discussion would no longer be logical, but biological. Such cases, 
however, have not been adduced either by the Bishop or the Duke ; 
and therefore nothing more remains to be said upon this branch of 
their common criticism. 

Both these critics of Darwinism, however, further agree in depre- 
cating the idea of ^ fortuity * as attaching to variation. But this 
head of * objection,’ although a very popular one, rests u})on a mere 
misconception. When Darwinists speak of variations as arising 
* fortuitously,’ ‘ spontaneously,’ ‘ by chance,* or ‘ by accident,’ they do 
not mean — any more than Darwin meant — that they arise without 
adequate causes. What they mean is tluit in such cases the causes 
are * accidental ’ in relation to any utility which may subsequently 
arise as a consequence. The ambiguity might perhaps be removed 
if we were to employ, more habitually than we do, the word ‘pro- 
miscuous,’ which would better convey the meaning of variations 
perpetually occurring in ail directions, instead of in the ‘pre- 
determined ' directions of the Bishop, or the ‘ proj^hej^ic ’ directions 
of the Duke. The idea of variations as thus occurring only - or even 
chiefly — with any antecedent reference to utility, is not sustained 
by observation in any one department of organic nature ; while the 
endless modifications which a cumulative artificial selection is able 
to produce in our domesticated plants and animals, in almost any 
direction that may be required, is a standing and incontrovertible 
proof of the very opposite — viz. that variation does not occur in pre- 
determined lines, but promiscuously in all directions. Therefore it 
ceases to be apparent that ‘the philosopher may still say, Kow 
comes it that advantageous variations arise 7 ’ It comes because it 
would be nothing short of a ‘ pre-established ’ miracle if they did 
TUft arise. If among ten thousand variations in as many different 
there were not one which could be of the smallest advantage, 
then indeed ‘ the philosopher ’ might say, How comes it that advan- 
tageous variations should Tiever arise ? 

A carefol reading of the Bishop’s article will show that only two 
cither poii^ts remain to be considered. The first refers to the origin 
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of man, and tbo ■eeond to wfaat he says tonchiBg my own theocj 
of physiological selection. 

With reqpect to the origin of man, he says : — 

The most striking and interesting feature of Hr. Wallace's heok, i^m what 1 
may describe as the himan point of Tiew, is to bS'9»iind in that part' of his work 
in which he denies, and (as ho believes) proves himself to be jnstiflad in denying, 
the application of the principle of natural selection to the evolniiaki of the human 
faculties. This denial is a fact of the first order of magnitude ; 1 eontess that 

I can see no ground for the language of strong depreciation in which Profisssor 
llomanes, in the article already referred to, describes this portion of Mr. WaUace^s 
book. ... No argument in the article justifies this condemnation ... 

Now, first of all to set myself right as regards this personal 
matter, I may remark that there were two reasons why, in the article 
referred to, I abstained from arguing the point in question. Not 
long before the appearance of that review I bad published a book on 
Menial Evolution in Jl/aai, where the question of the ^Origin of 
Human Faculty * was dealt with at greater length and in more detail 
than it has been by any other writer. Of course the Bishop of 
Carlisle may deem my analysis of this question a failure, or perhaps 
he may not have read it ; but if he has ever so much as seen it, one 
might have supposed he would have readily understood that in re- 
viewing Mr. Wallace B book I had nothing further to say upon ‘ the 
evolution of human faculties.’ Again, in the second place, so different 
was my estimate of IMr. Wallace’s treatment of this subject from 
that which is expressed by the Bishop, that my respect for Mr. 
Wallace as a naturalist prevented me from dealing with what appeared 
to me — as it has apjjeared to so many other evolutionists — his 
deplorable weakness as a < philosopher.’ It is in the conclading 
chapter of his book, mucli more than in any of the others, that we 
encounter the Wallace of spiritualism and astrology, the 'Wallace of 
vaccination and the land question, the Wallace of incapacity and 
absurdity. The other Wallace — the W^allace of natural selection 
and geographical distribution, the Wallace of travel and observation, 
the Wallace of ingenuity and originality — we all agree in admiring. 
Therefore it was that in my review I devoted my space to con- 
sidering the man of science, and refused to follow Jiim where he 
became the man of nonsense. 

In one part of his book — that which treats of hybridism — ^the 
essential elements of these two individuals blend, so as themselves 
to constitute a hybrid of the most eictraordinary character. And 
here we touch the last point in the Bishop’s article which still re- 
mains to be considered — viz. Mr. Wallace’s opinions on the t|^eoxy 
of physiological selection. 

In January 1888 I published in this Beview an answer to the 
criticisms which Mr. Wallace and others had, up to that time, ad- 
vanced against this theory. In his Darwi/nUm^ Mr. Wallace now 
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reproduces his former criticisms, while totally ignoring my former 
answer to them. But this is the least remarkable part of his analysis. 
For, besides reproducing, with scarcely any alteration, his previous 
criticisms, without attempting to deal with my previous replies to 
them, he furnishes what he presents as an alternative theory to ex- 
plain the same class of facts. Yet this theory is purely and eimply^ 
tvithout any modification whatsoever^ a restatement of the first 
principles of physiological selection^ as these were originally stated 
by myself. So that while on the one hand he professes, as the Bishop 
of Carlisle observes, the most uncompromising hostility to my views 
upon this subject, on the other hand he adopts these views in totoj 
and presents them as his own. A performance so remarkable on its 
literary, as well as on its scientihc side, can only b^ explained to my 
mind by having regard to the dual character of my critic’s— for I do 
not in the least suppose that his criticism is other than perfectly 
honest, or his plagiarism other than wholly unconscious. This is 
not a suitable occasion upon which to display in detail Mr.^Vallace’s 
complete adoption of my theory ; but when this shall have been done 
elsewhere— probably within the present year — I will supply a separate 
article, which may serve the double purpose of furnishing a very re- 
markable psychological study, and of showing the readers of this 
Review the final outcome in ^Ir. Wallace’s mind of the criticism 
which was first presented to their notice more than two years ago. 


George J. Romanes. 
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To begin with the expected quotation, ^ Give me the making of the 
people’s songs, and 1 care not who makes the laws.’ This saying 
has been a thousand times quoted, but not always, perhaps, in a sense 
accordant with its author’s meaning. He may have meant that the 
man who makes the x>eople’s songs can make or unmake the law- 
makers ; and if that was the assertion, no doubt there was a great 
deal of truth in it. But the poet has always given himself a higher 
place than he assigns to the legislator ; legislation is merely a func- 
tion of what we call magistracy; and beyond that there are vast 
fields of influence more fertile and more lasting. Yet whatever 
‘ Fletcher of Saltoun * may have intended by the saying he is best re- 
membered by, it is true that for a long stretch of time ballad-makers 
and song-writers were the only inspirers and spokesmen of the people 
in affairs political. It was they who gave voice to popular criticism, 
liopular discontent, popular rejoicing ; every mood of passion being 
embodied with a condensation of force and feeling to which the 
raillery or the sadness of music added its own irresistible significance. 
The tract for the few who could read, the song for the many who 
could not. That was the order of things till about the time when 
it was no longer necessary to distinguish one shop from another by 
hanging a sign from the door. Then began the reign of the public 
journal ; and soon afterwards Fletcher’s saying was superseded by 
another less romantic and more unequivocal. Now it was said that 
the one almighty engine of power was the Press. 

This we still hear ; but it is pretty well understood on all hands 
that there is not so much truth in the pretension nowadays as there 
used to be. But if the influence of the press is less vigorous, less 
sweeping and immediate than at some periods of the present century, 
it is not because it works in a shrunken sphere, or has lost its free- 
dom, or speaks with fewer voices. In our own time the number of 
newspapers and newspaper readers has increased at a prodigious rate. 
When a certain journal was founded on plans of mine and under 
my guidance, and even when that journal had achieved a consider- 
able notoriety, the whole issue of the London newspaper press of 
an evening did not amount to twenty thousand copies: 1 doubt 
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whether it amoimted to fifteen. Jnst before then the evening press 
— ^whieh was prosperous enough in the earlier years of the eeutury— 
had suffered so grave a decline that it had almost gone out of exist- 
ence ; though meanwhile the morning press had increased largely, 
both in volume and in power. One or two evening newspapers had 
died out altogether, these including the cheapest and by no means 
the least attractive from any point of view. Whether more than 
one evening journal survived at that period 1 forget ; but, accord- 
ing to report, the one that had gone on from the year 1 803, and still 
goes on with a great accumulation of patronage, did not sell a 
thousand copies when my little paper was started in 186G ; but then 
the price of the octogenarian was three times what it is now. At 
the present day, seven evening papers are published in London, and 
the aggregate sale of them every afternoon cannot fall short of 
three hundred thousand copies in the dullest times, and is probably 
much larger even when no great excitement occurs to double the 
number. The difference is enormous, and it is not accounted for by 
any diminution in the sale of morning papers. On the contrary, the 
aggregate circulation of these journals has expanded vastly, while 
some additions have been made to their number. There are local 
journals in .existence — parish journals, so to speak — with a larger 
circulation than some of the greater London newspapers enjoyed 
thirty years ago ; and though these are i)ubli8hed weekly for the 
most they must still be reckoned in. So likewise must the 
cheap weekly journals devoted to general news and the discussion of 
public affairs, which distribute hundreds of thousands of sheets all over 
the country from London, where before they printed tens. 

When we turn firom this spectacle of journalistic advancement to 
the provincial press, the multiplication of newspapers and newspaper 
reading appears yet more of a prodigy. Not many years since, 
nearly the whole of the country was supplied with morning news- 
papers from London. Here and there, indeed, some very respectable 
prints were published daily in the great provincial towns ; but they 
were comparatively few, and none were regarded by their readers as 
of much authority. Some weight the best of them may have had, 
but, taken generally, it may be said of them without injustice that, 
in relation to the great London journals, they stood in much the 
same position as the local metropolitan papers stand to the same 
prints to-day. All that has changed. The greater London journals 
are still the best, not only in these islands but in the world. Not 
that they are the best in every particular. They are not better 
written, not so well written on the whole, as some French and some 
'German journals. Judged by literary standards alone, the finer 
qualities o political disquisition are more constantly found in half 
a dosen foreign newspapers than in any that are published at home, 
wfa^re wel^ the terseness, the clearness, the briltiancy of espression. 
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the weight of intentioD, which frequently adorn and invigorate thw 
work of oontij^ental journalists. The difference is yet more clearly 
seen, perhaps, in some other departments of criticism — dramatic criti- 
cism for example. But when other qualities are taken into account — 
knowledge, independence, scope and variety of information — ^the 
London newspapers are unequalled. 

Nevertheless, the difference between them and the bettermost 
provincial papers is diminishing at a rapid rate, and is likely to 
become inconsiderable before many years are past. As it is, the 
citizens of Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, G-lasgow, Liverpool Bir*^ 
mingham, and other great towns have no such need of a or a 

standard as they had in the last generation ; especially as their 
own papers supply them not only with abundant general news and 
the comment of gobd writers, but with a daily budget of information 
useful for local business which cannot be found elsewhere. It might 
be supposed, therefore, that the circulation of newspapers published 
for the country at large (as the greater London prints are) would 
become narrowed ; that, at any rate, its expansion would be sensibly 
checked, and of course it is impossible to say how much it has been 
limited to the home counties by provincial rivalry. But the point 
for observation is that the I^ondon press speaks by hundreds of 
thousands of mouths more than it did five-and-twenty years ago, 
though meanwhile a dozen daily prints have risen to distinction 
in as many great cities, and perfectly satisfy nine-tenths of their 
inhabitants. 

1 say a dozen, speaking of the more important of them only. 
But if we look for a moment to the statistics of newspaper progress, 
we shall see that, whereas no more than twelve daily journals were 
printed in the United Kingdom fifty years ago, the total number is 
now a hundred and eighty ; and the whole circulation of the twelve. 
Times included, did not nearly equal the sale of two popular journals 
of to-day. In* all, 2,200 newspapers are now published, and 470 of 
them are issued from London alone — a greater number than sufficed 
for the whole population of the three kingdoms at the time of the 
Corn-law agitation. 


II. 

After glancing at these figures, we may proceed to ask whether it 
is true that while the scope of newspaper influence has widened so 
prodigiously it has become less poweiful ? There are reasons why 
we should hesitate to say that it has, and many considerations murt 
be taken into account before answering the question. One thing, 
however, seems clear without much argument. The influence of 
newspaper writing in political affairs has not increased proportionately 
with its scope, or anything like it. The pubUc journals have a 
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milliim readere where they had only a few thousands at the beginning 
of the oentuty ; but it is doubtful whether they have af much power 
over the public mind or the conduct and decision of affairs. To 
[E^peak my own mind frankly, I question whether a single journal — 
the Tirnea — had not more authority of that kind in the days of 
Palmerston than the whole body of the press exerts at this moment* 
At any rate, the condition of things has changed so much that there 
are strong reasons for thinking so, even apart from this important 
fact: down to Palmerston’s time the machinery of Government was 
more limited, more compact, more capable of being influenced im- 
mediately by any single powerful agency than in these days of dif- 
fused and confused authority. It is something to the purpose, too, 
that the discussion of public affairs proceeded upon simpler lines 
then than it does now : simpler, fewer, and more direct. Social pro- 
blems were as numerous in the egg, no doubt; but they were in the 
egg. Of course 1 mean that for the most part they were in this 
condition. That extremely baleful creature, the faddist, had not 
arisen to start cross-currents of perversity in every stream of political 
action. The ‘ questions of the day ’ were much less confused, pre- 
senting themselves to all concerned — public, press, and ministers 
alike — ^with fewer complexities of consideration than have since been 
introduced into the whole range of public affairs. Obviously thi<^ 
was a great advantage to the journalist, whose business it is to go 
straight to the main jxiiuts of the question in hand, and who is lost 
if he has to run into a dozen * side issues ’ after as many several 
packs of readers. 

That, however, is but one thing. A more obvious reason for 
suspecting that the influence of the press has declined is that the 
multiplication of clamorously competitive newspipers has ended in a 
babel more tiresome than impressive, so far as the general reader is 
concerned. It is needless to dwell upon that ])oint. Evidently, 
where one voice speaks with a more sonorous eloquence and a more 
commanding authority than all the rest, there will be eager listeners, 
and by such a voice the majority may be persuaded. But when 
twenty preachers at PauKs Cross are working away at once, expound- 
ing four different doctrines with a nearly equal noise and with no 
vast preponderance of ability in any pulpit, the case is altered. One 
Mr. Gladstone, one I^>rd Bandolph Churchill, one Mr. Chamberlain 
always on the platform might be net only interesting but weighty. 
But what if there were ten of each, all a-shout every day ? It may 
be a mistake, but I do not think the influence of the ten would be 
as great as the influence of the one. 

When the 7 imee was most mighty as a political force, there were 
fewer journalistic pulpits in London, and fewer still (by comparison) 
in the rest of the country. But that is not all. At that date the 
journalistic pulpits were filled by men of singular ability* The 
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papers mre not written as well as they are ; tbye ragged foce 
of them was rastlj too ragged; haJt they were eoremanded by 
men with remarkable gifts for ibe business. iWre has been no 
great Government without a greaJ^ man in it, and there never will 
be. Making all dae allowance, it js the same , thing in the news- 
paper office as in the cabinet. Ten men of hi^^ and equal ability 
in either place are not equal to nine mediocrities and cme man of 
transcendent genius. It would be so, probably, if the mediocrities 
remained on their original level ; but it is the privilege of genius — 
as in the case of the inspired artisan — to draw from inferior tools a 
capability which their very makers might marvel at. Though he 
works in a lower sphere, much the same qualities are needed in a 
newspaper editor as iiv a minister of state ; and the same law of 
nature provides that they shall be as rarely found in the one as in 
the other. Ability? there is no lack of it in any walk of life. 
Genius? Quite another thing. 

Now it happens that the Tiinea was very lucky in this parti- 
cular ; though in saying that we are attributing to luck, perhaps, 
an advantage that wa*' largely due to proprietorial discrimination. 
Ilut however that may be, the Times in its younger days had the 
good fortune to be served in succession by two or three men with as 
complete a genius for their calling as any British statesmen that can 
be named. Two, at any rate, came \ery near together : Mr. Barnes 
and the late Mr, Delane. According to all that can be gathered in. 
this humble field of inquiry, the equal of either was Mr. Perry of the 
Moviiuiif Chronicle, which in his time was the most powerful 
journal of the day. But INIr. Perry seems to have had no successor 
of equal paits; and by-and-by the influence of the Morning 
Chionicle waned to a shadow, though it could never have boasted a 
more brilliant or more capable staff of writers than towards the end 
of its days. It was from the genius, the personality of Ililr. Barnes 
that the extraordinary ^lower of the Times first sprang — or so I make 
out ; and it was confirmed and extended to its utmost point by Mr. 
Delane. This gentleman had not his equal in Europe during the 
whole of a long career ; nor has any one neared him since. He, was 
not a very cajmble writer in the literary sense, I believe ; but I have 
seen letters of his, fifteen or twenty lines long, with the whole pith 
of a policy in each, together with full suggestions for its complete 
development. I speak without exaggeration, but not without a 
return of the wonder (being in the same line of business myself) 
with which I viewed those amazing little papers of instruction. Now 
the clearness of view; the firm, pouncing grasp; above all, 
prompt discernment of essentials which these briefs betrayed, axe 
amongst the most useful of all editorial qualities. But there axe 
others much more rare and not so ^sily accounted for. Just as 
there are men who are able to tell before they lift their heads from 
VoL. XXVIL— No. 159. 3H 
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their pillows of a momiDg which way the wind is blowing, so there 
are a few, apparently, who without moving a mile from home, 
or talking with a dozen men, or any ravening study of private 
letters and public journals, feel in themselves every change and por- 
tent of change in the current of common thought. ‘Feel it in 
themselves ’ : that is probably the account of it which they would 
render, with the addition that, though for a while they hesitated to 
rely upon their own barometrical indications, experience soon gave 
them a confidence that was rarely disturbed by mistake. To the 
Statesman thih is an invaluable quality. Without it his wisdom is 
sorely crippled; indeed, it is doubtful whether any minister can 
become truly great and successful in a country like ours if this one 
little gift of genius hes been denied him. It is of precisely the 
same imporUince to the newspaper editor; and no newspaper editor 
ever had it in greater fulness or more perfect readiness than Mr. 
Delane, though one or two of hi*< prcdece.^sor'j seem to have shared 
it largely. 

It ajqiears, then, that the power of the press depends in some 
degree on the ijresencc in journalism of one or two really great 
journalists ; and it does so for this roa^m, amongst others too obvious 
to need mentioning. None are more strongly impressed by a man 
of that sort than the sensitive brethren of his craft. His innuence 
is felt not only by the little group of scribes his colleagues, but in 
every newspaper office in the kingdom; and, by the strength and 
warmth of it, raises the power of the whole machine. No half-dozen 
merely able, though very able, editors, •^ucli as tlu* newspa)>er [>ress 
may boa-^t of now, can do as much ; and there has been no genius of 
an editor in England since the decline of Mr. Delane. In the North 
there was one at about tlie same time, Mr. Alexander Kiissel of the 
Scotamau : he, too, dead these many years. * 

Here, then, are some good reasons to accourn for a diminished 
‘ power of the Press ’ in i)ublic affairs, and at least one other may l^e 
added. In the fresh heyday of newspai)er influence, it used to bo 
said with half-humorous exaggeration that the press had superseded 
Parliament. It might be averred with equal truth nowadays that 
the platform is superseding both. These changes naturally accom- 
liany the shiftings of political power from plane to plane. What we 
see, at any rate, is daily resort (o ‘the stump' by men who knew 
little more of it a few years ago than its contemptuous designa- 
tion. Public meetings and public R])eecheB are now believed to 
have more influence over the common mass of opinion and senti- 
ment than any similar machinery ; and much may be said in favour 
of the belief. For one thing, the multiplication of news-sheets 
means a multiplication of speech-reporters; and the report^ers no 
longer scribble for a few thousand readers, but for hundreds of 
thousands. The political great man who, at small expenditure of 
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time, speeds to some provincial capital and there lifts an audience 
hve thousand strong into a state of high sympathetic enthusiasm, 
does a good night’s work. But the full extent of it appears next 
morning, when his words are printed in scores of newspapers and 
scanned by millions of readers in every part of the country. With 
so many fine orations to read, all hot from the lips of the most know* 
ing and distinguished politicians, what more natural than that 
editorial remark should fall flatter than it used to fall on the public 
mind ? This much is certain, at any rate : the babel is increased ; 
it is increased enormously ; and those whu listen to its noise must 
naturally incline to exhaust their attention on its more authoritative 
voices, which have the further advantage of a distinct and engaging 
2)prsonality behind them. 

This brings us in view of another change of habit which tells in 
tlie same direction ; the contribution of signed articles to Reviews 
like that in which these pages apjiear. Just as men of the highest 
authority and the highest station speak to tlie public from the plat- 
form as they rarely condescended to do in times 2)ast, so they take 
pen in liaiid and write straight for the press under their own names. 
Others, below the rank of statesmanship, but known men of weight, 
do the same thing. The advantages and disadvantages of ‘signed 
iiTtieh's’ we may discuss later on. Here we may simidy note that 
attention is more immediately and closely drawn to these papers (by 
]K'rsonal interest and curiosity) than to writing of equal or superior 
merit iiublished anonymou.^ly. That kind of writing, indeed, they 
help to jHit into the shade ; except where its authorship is pretty 
well known, and known to be worthy of regard. 

There are other things to account for a decline which I for 
one do not doubt, though it will probaWy be denied by men 
<piite as ca])able of judging of the matter. But if we look to the 
l)re 8 S itself, I think we shall detect in it a consciousness of lost influ- 
ence in political affairs, or, at any rate, of a less eager attention to 
its political discussions and debatings. With here and there an ex- 
ception — almost always in the case of journals in the hands of ardent, 
independent iwditicians who address themselves to a limited though 
influential set of readers — there is an obviously diminishing depend- 
ence on ];)olitical commentary for a hearing : or perhaps I should say, 
for customers. On the other hand, there is a fast-widening, a con- 
tented, and even a glorified dependence on the common taste for 
gossip, and especially for gossip of the ‘ personal ’ kind. It is conceded 
by many practitioners in the press that the discussion of public 
business has become very much of a bore, and must give way to a 
lively demand for matters of ‘ human interest ’ ; an interest whicA 
culminates in curiosity about the private affairs of other people. But 
of course that is not all. The change is accounted for in other ways. 
A greater variety of interests, a greater extension and division of 

3 H 2 
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curiosity — so natural to the growth of a community like our own 
— ftTplaiTifi it in considerable measure. But while the able editor 
perceives that he is expected to deal nowadays with a multiplicity 
of unimposing but not always unimportant interests and excite- 
mentsy it is obvious that he sees something else. He understands 
that there is a more languid demand for political dissertation. He is 
aware of a dwindling attention when he enters upon these matters, 
and acknowledges it by the perfunctory discharge of an habitual 
business. It does not ‘ tell ’ as it used to do, and therefore the heart 
is taken out of it very considerably, even where there is as much 
desire as ever there was to convince or persuade. This apx>ear8, I 
think, in the whole body of modern journalism ; though of course I 
speak generally, and with little expectation of assent from a newer 
generation unconscious of a difference which i^ likely to be blurred 
in the fading memory of an older one. But we have all heard of 
the ‘ thlmder^ * which not very long ago reverberated from the less 
crowded spaces of the jouniali'*tic sky, and how tremendous were 
their effects. It is all true ; and true that — very much because of 
the crowded spaces— no such effects are now produced by any such 
artillery. This may be said, I hope, without suggesting a wish to 
disparage the many vigorous, alert, and capable men employed in 
journalism, and doing their work with both hands. There is no lack 
of such men, thanks to a variety of circumstances ulx)iit which we 
may have a w’ord to say later on : but nobody can be more conscious 
than themselves that the spirit of the mo^t learned and eager pro- 
fessor flags in a \erv much ‘ mixed ’ and inattentive class-room. 

And yet there is an influential newspaper-press, though not 
much of it at present. Lately come into existence, it flourishes 
because a great uumbf^r" of men have been suddenly dragged out of 
complete ignorance by compulsory schoolings and so have been 
brought to a keener sense of the jwverty and squalor they were bom 
to, while at the same time they have been admitted to a large and 
all but commanding share of political power.* Here we have what 
is called ‘ a new public an entirely new' and uncultivated field for 
newspaper teaching and newspaper influence. Kager, deeply inter- 
ested, easily imxiressed and quite uncritical, these thousjinds of half- 
awakened minds are readily worked upon by the Friend of Humanity 
who, in all the august authority of print, exhorts them to right their 
wrongs and teaches them how to revenge their distresses. The right 

* To avoid the ri-k of rni‘-coneei)tioii, it may l>e well tf> remark lliat tliere no 
expression of regret here for the cduration of the poor, nor at tlioir inereasing frot- 
fulncss under privations that are more bitterly felt ns odueation sliariien** a desire for 
^he humbler comforts and adornments of life. On another occasion, however, 1 botl 
something to say about the pregnant fact that at one and the same time the liOgiala- 
turc liM conferred on the very poor a kf «*ncr sense of their privations, and organised 
for them a powerful constitutional mt^'ins of insisting on the trial of any achomo 
of relief that they may Ik? persuaded to belh'vc in. 8ec Nineteenth Centvry for 
May 1880. p 747. 
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or the wrong of that endeavour is not our present business. Enough 
to mark that here we find a far greater ^ power of the press’ at 
this moment than anywhere else in England. For it ne^ not be 
said that the influence of .which we speak depends more upon the 
receptivity of the minds it is applied to than upon the activity of 
those who exert it. But here there is more of activity, far more 
eagerness, daring, and ingenuity, than can be found in any other 
field of journalistic eflbrt ; and it works on a multitude of fresh minds 
eagerly receptive of their doctrine. So here in Ijondon we may have 
a great old-established newspaper, with hundreds of thousands of 
readers; hard by, a second; not far otf, a third; and the actual 
moving influence of all three shall not exceed that of a fourth with 
a much smaller circulation than either. I believe that to be the case 
at the present moment, and that in due time the consequences will 
become plain enough ; not in surface matters of art, taste, Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses, but in much that underlies the whole 
superstructure of government and society. 

The decline of the influence of the press in political affairs (and 
we are dealing with nothing else just now, be it remembered) may 
be seen, I think, in the growing disregard of Governments to its 
many voices. Abroad it is a very different thing. There they are 
at another stage of ‘modern i>rogress ’ in these matters. But here 
in England comparative indifference to the confused thunders of the 
pre.^s naturally follows upon observation t)f its waning power over 
the public mind us a w'hole. It would be absurd, of course, to say 
that newspaper comment has not a considerable influence upon 
Governments still; but if we were to inquire we should probably 
learn that it does not move them as much as it did, or in quite the 
&ame way. J low to explain it except byix)inting to (he greater mass 
of society I hardly know ; but it certainly seems that though, for the 
most part, ministers ‘go about’ more than their predecessors of the 
last generation, they arc far less sensible of what we have called the 
currents of common thought and feeling. They are too much men 
of the closet, perhaps. But whatever the explanation, it may be said 
with truth that there is a remarkable deficiency in ministerial circles 
of what we have noted as specially characteristic of Mr. Belane. 
Lord Palmerston seems to have sliared the gift largely. It came out 
rather strikingly at one point of Sir Bobert Peel’s career ; and it was 
not wanting in the Duke of Wellington, who, though he may be de- 
scribed as hidebound, had no ink in his blood. As for the later 
generation of statesmen, they may be quite as wise, far more rich in 
general information, far more laborious and thoughtful ; but they* 
seem in most cases to be quite out of the common cm’rent of thought 
and sentiment, and to be less capable than inferior men of feeling in 
themselves its changes and portents of change. Nor in the case of 
statesmen in office is this insensibility corrected by their immediate 
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asBociatioDS, or by those to whom they commonly resort for advice. 
No set of men engaged in public affairs is worse quali6ed to render it 
than the order of persons exemplified in Permanent Officials. Facts 
they know, or as many as should properly be found in pigeon-holes ; as 
to hearts and minds and ‘ that sort of thing ’ they are equally ignorant 
and contemptuous. In this state of affairs, newspapers are very use- 
ful to cabinets, and bring an appreciable influence to bear on them. 
If ministers are less often disturbed by a press-created public opinion 
they are frequently moved by a press-revealed public opinion. They 
gather from the newspapers what the intelligent foreigner goes 
gleaning for in the same held, and what as Englishmen, with the 
common blood of the country running in their veins, they ought to 
have found as a natural de|X)sit in their own ^ninds. The relations 
of Press and Government, how far they go, how far they should go, 
and so forth, is, however, a subject which must be reserved for 
another article. 

Fbedkiuck Gkeknwwd, 
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GOVERNMENT} 

AN ARCH Y OR RE G/ A/E N TAT/ ON, 


As a i)robl(‘m of j^olitical philotopliy, Government prchcnts three 
principal aspects. We may ask in whom is the sovereign authority 
vested ? Gr by what machinery should that authority be exercised? 
Or in respect of what matters is its exercise legitimate? 

The first t>vo of these (juestions have been discussed by philo- 
sophers and fought over by factious from the earliest times. Innumer- 
able battles have been waged about the rival claims of kings, nobles 
and popular leaders to the ‘right divine to govern wrong and for, 
(»r against, the excellence of this or that legislative and administrative 
apparatus. The third question, on the other hand, has come to the 
front only in comparatively recent times. But its importance has 
increased and is increasing rapidly ; indeed, at present, it completely 
overshadows the others. The great i>roblem of modern i>olitical 
philosophy is to determine the province of goveniment. Is there, or 
there not, any region of human action over which the individual 
himself alone has ju^i^dictioD, and into which other men have no 
business to intrude? 

In the ancient polities of Greece and Rome hardly any part of 
human life, except a man's family religious practices, was thus sacred 
from the intrusion of the State. Beyond the limits of this primary 
social group even religious liberty ceased. The ancient States 
permitted no acts which manifested want of respect, still less such as 
savoured of active opposition, to the cults authorised by the com- 
munity. Any ‘ infidels * who ventured to give open expression to their 
lack of faith in the gods of the city were quickly taught that they 
had better keep their opinions to themselves ; and no mercy was 
shown to those foreign religions the practices of which were judged 
to be inconsistent with the public welfare. But the old pagan re- 
ligions had no propaganda; and as persecution is a correlate of 
proselytism, they were fairly tolerant in practice, until the progress of 
Christianity opened the eyes of the Roman authorities to the fact 
that civil existence, as they understood it, was incompatible with 
religious existence, as the Christians understood it. Pagan Rome, 
therefore, systematically persecuted Christianity with the intention 
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of averting a political catastrophe of the gravest character. The 
Christian Church was the ‘ Intemationar of the emperors of the 
second and third centuries. 

It is commonly supposed that the result of the intermittent, if 
internecine, warfare thus waged was the victory of the Church, and 
that, in the words of Julian, the Galilean conquered. But those who 
compare the Christianity of Paul with that of Constantine’s prelates 
may be permitted to doubt whether, as in so many other cases, the 
vanquished did not in effect subdue the victor ; whether there is 
not much more of Greek philosophy and of Komnn organisation and 
ritual, than of primitive Christianity, in the triumphant Catholicism 
of the fourth and later centuries. One heritage of old Roman 
statecraft, at any rate, ]ias8ed Iwdily over to Catholic churchcraft. 
As soon as the Church was strong enough, it begJh to persecute witli 
a vigour and consistency which the Empire never attained. In the 
ages of faith, Christian ccclcsiasticism raged against freedom of 
thought, as such, and compelled the State to punisli religious dis- 
sidcnceas a criminal offence of thewor&t description. The ingenuity 
of pag:in persecutors failed to reach the shamcfid level of that of the 
Christian inventors of the Holy Office ; nor did the civil governor^ 
of pagan anti<|uity ever degrade thein'^elves so far as to play t lie exe( u- 
tionerfor a camarilla of priests. The doctrine that the authority of the 
State extends to meii*s beliefs as well as (o tl)eir actions, and, eon'C- 
quently, is conterminous with the whole of human life; and that the 
power of tlie State ought to be lived for the promotion of ortlio- 
doxy and the evleriniiiation of heterodoxy iv, iu fact, a necessary 
corollary of Romanism, wliich, however diiguisetl by prudene*‘ when 
the Papacy is w<*ak, sure to reappear when it is strong enough to 
disiiense with hypocrisy. In the sixteenth century, the theory and 
practice of a thousand years had so thoroughly 'incorporated in- 
tolerance with Chri.>tianity, that even the great reformers held 
firmly by this precious heirloom of the ages of faith, whatever 
other shards of ecclesiastical corruption they might cast aside. 
Happily, the pretensions to infallibility of sects, who differed only 
in the higher or lower positions of the points at wliich they 
held on to the slope between Romanism and Rationalism, were 
so absurd, that political Gallios have been able to establish a 
Tfiodas vivendl among them. In this country, at any rate, tlie 
State is approaching, if it has not quite readied, a position of non- 
intervention (inclining jicrhaps to malevolent neutrality) in theo- 
logical quarrels. 

The prolonged intellectual and jiliysical struggles which Lave 
thus tended to the more and more complete exclusion of a great 
group of human interests and activities from the legitimate sphere 
of governmental interference, have exerted a powerful influence on 
the general theory of Government. I Vo centuries have elapsed 
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since this influence, having for some time made itself felt among 
political philosophers, prompted that sjstematicinquiry into the proper 
limits of governmental action in general, which is contained in John 
Locke’s two ‘ Treatises on Government,* published in 1689- 

The Revolution of 1688 marks one of the acute stages of that 
contest between Ijiberalism and Absolutism in these islands which 
began to ftianifest itself in a remote period of our history. Liberal- 
ism, represented by Parliamentary politicians and Protestant theolo- 
gians, liad prevailed over Absolutism, repiesented by the Stuarts in 
the political sphere, and by Papistry, open or disguised, in ,that of 
religion. The two ‘ Treatises ’ form an apology for the victors. A theo- 
retical justification for the accomplished fact was much needed; and 
Locke would have been unworthy of his reputation as a speculative 
philosopher, if life had failed to discover, or to invent, a theory suf- 
ficiently plausible to satisfy those who desired nothing better than 
to be i)er8uaded of the justice of acts, by which, in any case, they 
meant to stand. The first essay is ostensibly directed at poor dead 
and gone Sir Robert Filmer, with his Adamic mythology (which, by 
the way, Lock(‘ treats as if it were serious history); but the contro- 
versial shots aie intended to pass through their ostensible object and 
to slay the defenders of divine right, who lay behind the Filmerian 
outpost. In the second e^say, ‘ On Civil Government,* which alone 
has any interest to u> at the present day, the theory of State om- 
nipotence propounded by Hobbes (and .supposed, though wrongfully, 
to have been invented in the intere^t.s of monarchy) is vigorously 
assaulted. 

Hobbes wa.s a thinker and writer of marvellous power, aud, take 
him altogether, is probably the greatest of English philosophers : 
but it wa.s gi\en to him, as little as to J^ockc, to escape from 
entanglement in the a pAuri speculations which had come down 
mainly from the Roman jurists.* ^setting out from the assumption 


‘ Jlobbc.s's cv)uccijt iou of tUo State iiia^' be siiliiciently gathered from the following 
pa''sngc'. exfiaettd iVoni tho PhilosojtJucal Hudinienty concerning Gorem,ment and 
Stn‘i liyO **».■> 1 ) . ‘ All iiK'ii, 1 1 j( 1 eforo, among thcm.selvea arol »y nature equal j the inequality 
wo now bath its s])iing from the chil law * (chap. i. 3). ‘ Nature hath given 

to e\ ery one a right to all ’ (ibid. 10). • The natural state of men before they entered 
into society was . . . a wai of all men against all men' (ibid. 12). In whatever man 
or hotly of men dt>minioii oi goveriiraontal authority is vested, ‘ each citizen hati con- 
vened all his strength and power to that man or council ’ (chap v. 11). The .supreme 
power is ahmlutc (ih.ap vi. 13), and comparable to the soul of the city us its will 
(ibid. ID). ‘The will of every citizen is in all things comprehended in the will of 
tlie citj , and the city is mil tied to the civil law's ’ aud the will of the depository of 
dominion is tlio will of the eily (chap. vi. 14). Judging of good and evil does not 
belting to private citizi'iih (chap. xii. 1), nor do they possess any rights or liberties ' 
except sueh as the sovereign grants. All jxiwer, temporal and spiritual, is united 
(under Christ) in the sovereign authority of a Christian city, and absolute obedience 
is due to It. When tlio sovereign is not ('bristinn, and hib commands are contrary to 
those of tilt' Church, the .subject must, disobeying but not rcbisting, * go to Christ by 
martyrdom ’ (chap, xviii. 13). 
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of the natural equality of men, and of a primary ‘ state of nature ’ 
in which every man strove for the full exercise of his ‘ natural rights/ 
and which was, therefore, a state of war of each against all ; Hobbes 
further assumed that, in order to obtain the blessings of peace, men 
entered into a contract with one another, by which each surrenderc^d 
the whole of his natural rights to the person or persons appointed, 
by common consent, to exercise supreme dominion, or sovereignty, 
over each and all of the membersi of the commonwealth constituted by 
the contract. The authority of the sovereign (whether one man or 
many, monarch or people *) to whom this complete surrender of natural 
rights was made, was thus absolute and unquestionable. From the 
time of the surrender, the individual member of the Commonwealth — 
the citizen — possessed no natural rights at all : but. in exchange for 
them, he acquired such civil rights as the sovereign despot thought fit 
to grant and to guarantee by the exercise of the whole j)Ower of the 
State, if necessary. Civil law, sanctioned by the force of the com- 
munity, took the j)lace of ‘ natural right,* backed only by the force 
of the individual. It follows that no limit is, or can be, theoretically 
set to State interference. The citizen of the Leviathan is simply a 
member of a composite organism controlled by the State will ; he has 
no more freedom in religious matters than in any others ; but is to 
perform the practices of the State religion, and to profess the creed of 
its theology, whether he likes the one and believes the other, or not. 
The ideal of the State is a sternly disciplined regiment, in which the 
citizens are privates, the State functionaries oflficer.s, and every action 
in life is regulated and settled by the sovereign s ‘ Kegulatious and 
Instructions.' Disobedience is worse than mutiny. For those who 
disobey need not even be tried by court-martial. i5y the very act of 
insubordination they revoke the social contract, and, falling back into 
the state of nature — that is to bay, of the war of eacli against all — 
they become aliens, who may be dealt with, summarily, as enemies. 

Thus, there are three fundamental points in Hobbes’s theory of 
a polity : First, the primitive state of nature, conceived as a state of 
war, or unrestricted struggle for existence, among men. Second, the 
contract, by the execution of which men entered into commonwealths 
or polities. Third, the complete surrender of all natural rights to the 
sovereign, and the conferring of absolute and despotic authority upon 
him, or them, by that contract. 

Now, Locke also assumes a primitive state of nature, though its 
characters are different ; he also assumes the contractual origin of 
the polity ; and thus, on these two points, is in general agreement 
with Hobbes. But, with respect to the third article, he diametrically 
opposes Hobbes, and declares that the surrender of natural rights 
which took place when the social compact was made was not com- 
plete, but, on the contrary, most strictly and carefully limited. 

« ^ Hee Philoiophieal PndimenU, chapters Ti. and vli. 
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The diflference is of great importance. It marks the point of 
separation of two schools of a priori political philosophy, which have 
continued to be represented, with constantly increasing divergence, 
down to the present time, when the ultimate stages of their respec- 
tive series confront one another as Anarchy on the^one hand, and 
Recfimentatioii on the other. 

But it is necessary to define these epithets with care, before going 
further. Anarchy, as a term of political philosophy, must be taken 
only in its proper sense, which has nothing to do with disorder or 
with crime ; but denotes a state of society, in which the rule of each 
individual by himself is the only government the legitimacy of which 
is recognised. In this sense, strict anarchy may be the highest 
conceivable g^ade of perfection of social existence ; for, if all men 
spontaneously did justice and loved mercy, it is plain that all swords 
might be advantageously turned into ploughshares, and that the 
occupation of judges and police would be gone.^ Anarchy, as thus 
defined, is the logical outcome of that form of political theory, 
which for the last half-century and more has been known under the 
name of ludivUlifalUnv,^ 

I have, unfortunately, no such long established prescription 
to offer for the term Regimentatiofi ; but I hope it will be ac- 
cepted until some one discovers a better denomination for the 
opposite view, the essence of which is the doctrine of State omni- 
potence. ‘ Socialism,* which at first suggests itself, is unfortunately 
buscoptible of being used in widely different senses. As a general 
rule, no doubt, socialibtic political philosophy is eminently regimental. 
But there is no necessary connection between socialism and regi- 
mentation. Persons who, of their own free will, should think fit to 
imitate the primitive Christians depicted by the Acts, and to have all 
things in common, would be Socialists ; and yet they might be none 
the less Individualists, so long as they refused to compel any one to 
join them. The only true contradictory of Individualism is that 
more common kind of Socialism, which proposes to use the power of 
the State in order, as the phrase goes, to ‘organise ’ society, or some 
part of it. That is to say, this ‘regimental’ Socialism proposes to 
interfere with the freedom of the individual to whatever extent the 
sovereign may dictate, for the purpose of more or less completely 

* * For if men could rule themselves, every man by his own command, tluit is to 
say, could they live acconlinpr to the laws of nature, there would be no need at all of 
a city, nor of n common coercive power.*— Hobbes, Philosophical JUlemenUt chap. vi. 
Ki note. 

* It is employed as an iilrcady familiar appellative b}' Louis Blanc in the first 
volume of his HistoWe tie la Revolution Fran^aisc. published in 1847, which contains 
a very interesting attempt to trace the influence of the principles of authority, of 
individualism and of fraternity through French history. The first volume of the 
elaborate work of ISaxlo (Winkelblech), Organization dcr Arheity published in 1850, 
gives a very complete exposition of the thcoiy' of Individualism under the name of 
Liberatismus. 
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neutralising the effects of the innate inequalities of men. It is 
militarism in a new shape, requiring the implicit obedience of the 
individual to a governmental commander-in-chief, whose business is 
to wage war against natural inequality, and to ^t artificial equality 
in its place. • 

I propose now to give an outline of the progress, first of Kegi- 
inentation and then of Individualism since the seventeenth century. 

In France Kcgimentation was strongly advocated by Morelly 
and by Mably before Kousseau’s essay on the Social Contract made its 
appearance ; and, to my mind, except in point of literary form, the 
works of the former two writers are much better worth reading. 
But, while the immense popularity of Kousseau made him the 
apparent leader of the movement in favour of social regimenta- 
tion, the comparative vagueness of his demands for equality com- 
mended him to practical politicians. His works became the gospel 
of the political — one might almost say the religious — sect of which 
Kobespierre and St. Just were the chiefs;*^ and the famous con- 
spiracy of their w«)uld-be coutinuator, Babccuf, was an attempt to 
bring about the millennium of eighteenth century socialism by 
sanguinary violence. 

According to Rousseau, the social contract i** ‘the foundation of 
all rights’ fchap. ix.); though the sovereign is not bound by it 
(chap, vii.), inasmucli as he can enter into no contract with himself. 
This sovereign is the totality of the citizens. Kach, in assenting to 
the social contract, gives himself and all lie i>os<(*sses to tht* sovereign 
(vi.), ‘ lui et toutes ses forces dont les biens (ju’il x»os>8o‘de font jiartie ' 
(chap. ix.). He Jo-es his natural liberty, and the State becomes 
master of him and of his goods (chap. ix.). As nature ogives a man 
absolute i^ower over all his members, the social comiJacL gives the 
polity an absolute xiower over its citizens. The State, however, 
does not really desjioil him. He gets back civil liberty (that is, 
such amount of liberty as the State decrees) and a right of property 
in that which he possesses (chap. viii.). His jirevious possession, 
which was bare usurpation, is thus changed into right. In this way 
members of the community become mere dexiositaries of the public 
property, the private right of ownershix) being subordinate to the 
supreme right of the community (chaj). ix.). The general will is 
the source of authority ; whoever refuses to obey its behests is to 

* As 3Ir. Lccky justly says : ‘ Tluit which di:3tingui-»ljfh tho Frotich Revolution from 
other i)olilical movementH is, that it wits iHrccIcd by men who had adopteil certain 
fipcculative a priori concci)tionh of political right , with the fanaticism and pmsclytis- 
ing fervour of a religious belief, and the Ilible of their ciecd was tlio Confrai Social 
of Rousseau ’ of England in the Eighteenth Century^ vol. v. p. J have not 

undertaken a criticism of Itotisseau’s various and not uiifrc(]iieutly inconsistent poli- 
tical opinions, as a whole. It was not needful for my purpose to do so ; and, if it had 
been, I could not have improved upon the comprchcn«iivc and impartial judgment of 
OUT bistorian*l>f the oightcenlh century. 
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be coerced into obedience by the whole body — ‘ which means 
nothing more than that he shall be forced to be free ’ (chap. yii,). 
As will be seen on turning to the extracts from the Fhiloaophical 
Budimenta given above (p. 845, note\ most of this is Hobbism pure 
and simple. The fundamental principle of the Rousseauite, as of the 
Hobbist, polity is the omnipotence of the State ; its boasted liberty 
is a grant from the sovereign despot, whose absolutism is sugared over 
by the suggestion that each man has an infinitesimal share in it. 
And, if an}' one of the sovereign people should be as blind to the 
benefits of this sort of free bondsmanship and coerced brotherly love 
as the ‘ Needy knifegrinder ’ was, his ‘ incivism ’ is to be cured by 
physical treatment : ‘ On le forcera d’etre libre.’ 

The despotism of the ‘ general will * {volonU gene^ule) being thus 
e-stablished, lioV is the sovereign to make his commands known? 
This is a point about wliich it is surely necessary to be very clear. 
Unfortunately, Rousseau leaves it not a little obscure. He com- 
mences the second chapter of bis second book by declaring that the 
general will is that of the body of the people ; that, as such, the 
declarat ion of it is an act of sovereignty, while the declaration of the 
will of a part of the people is merely an act of administration. Yet, 
in a note, we are told that for the ‘ will 'to be ‘ general ’ it need not 
be* unanimous, only all the votes must be taken. How the expres-- 
sion of will which is not unanimous can be other than that of a part 
of the people, does not appear. But full light is thrown upon 
Rousseau's real meaning in the second chapter of the fourth book. 
Following Locke’h dictum that nothing can make a man a member 
of a commonwealth ‘ but lus actually entering into it by positive 
engagement and express promise and compact ’ {Civil Government^ 

§ 122) he tells us that 

tlio only law wliicli, hy it& nature, requires unanimous a'^seut, is tlie social com- 
pact: for civil nssocialion is the most voluntary of all acts : every man being born 
free tiiul master of himself, no one, under any pretext whatever, can subject him- 

without avowal of the act. 

Those who do not assent when the social contract is made 
remain strangers among the citizens; but after the State is con- 
stituted, residence within its bounds is to be taken as assent to the 
contract. 

Outside this primitive contract, the vote of the majority obliges the rest; that 
ii. a consequence of the contract itself. 

In the Rousseauite State,' then, sovereignty means neither more 
nor less than the omnipotence of a bare majority of voicep of all 
the members of the State collected together in general meetings 
(chaps, xii.-xiv.). 

During the sittings of this sovereign multitude, which are to take 
place at fixed intervals. 
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The juriediction of the goyemment ceafles, the executive power is suspended, 
and the person of the lowliest citizen U ns sacred and inviolable ns that of the 
highest magistrate ; for where the vej^resented is present the representative ceases 
to exist. 

In fact, in each of these periodical meetings, the polity potentially 
returns to the state of nature, and its members, if they please, 
may dissolve the social contract altogether: if they do not so please, 
they reappoint office-bearers to do the work assigned to them, what- 
ever that may be (iii. chap, xvii.), until the next assembly. 
Society is thus a sort of joint-stock company, whose officers vacate 
their posts at every general meeting, and whose shareholders can 
wind up the concern, or go on, as the assembly may resolve, with such 
articles of association as a bare majority of tlie shareholders may 
determine shall be binding until the next meeting. An industrial 
company organised in this way^ would pn»bahly toon resign sove- 
reignty to a liquidator. Ihit then the members of industrial associa- 
tions ceiiainly do not undergo that Iran'ifigiinition whicli, according 
to Kousscau, i*« worked by entr.inee into the tocial contract. ‘The 
general will,* says he, ‘ is always upright and always lends towards 
the general good *(liv. ii. chiqi. iii.); ‘the people are never corrupted * 
{Ihlil,); ‘all con.stcantly desire the happiness of each’ (liv. ii. 
chap. iv.). 

Unfortunately, the intellect and tlie information of the sovereign 
are not always quite up to the standard of Ids morality : — 

TIi(‘ general will is always ; buf tin* judgnieiil W'liif li u'uiflcs it is no! always 
enlightened (In. iu tbaj>. ). 

It w’ould seem that flattery of the sovereign is not j>eculiar to 
monarchies. Xotoriou.sly, kings can do no wrong, and always s]>end 
their lives in sighing for the welfare of their subjects. If th(‘y seem 
to err, it is only because they are misled and misinlTormed. That 
has been the great make-believe of apologists for des])otiHm from all 
time. 

A properly enlightened sovereign people, with its incorruptible 
altruism, can never lose bight of the true end of legislation, the 
greatest good of all ; and if we seek to know what that is, Kousseau 
tells us that it embraces two things, Liberty and Equality (liv. ii. 
chap. xi.). Liberty, he says, is ‘ obedience to the law which one has 
laid down for oneself’ (liv. i. chap, viii.); a well-sounding definition. 
But to my mind it is somewhat hard to reconcile with the obligation 
to submit to laws laid down by other people who happen to be in a 
majority. Unless, indeed, this ‘ law which one has laid down for oneself ’ 
simply inculcates obedience to the majority. But, if that be liberty, 
then liberty is no less possessed by the man who makes it a law to 
himself to obey any master ; and liberty is as fully possessed by the 
slave who makes up his mind to be a slave, as by the freest of free 
men. 
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With respect to the other aim of government, the maintenance 
of equality, Rousseau makes an instructive statement in answering 
the objection that the attempt is chimerical. 

It iHpreciaclj because the nature of thing's {force dee choses) continually tends to 
the destruction of equality, that the power of legislation ought always to tend to 
maintain it.** 

Absolute equality of power and wealth is not required, but 
neither opulence nor beggary is to be permitted; and it is to 
depend upon I lie legislators’ view of the circumstances whether the 
community shall devote itself to agriculture or to manufactures and 
commerce (liv. ii. chap. xi.). Thus the State is to control distribu- 
tion no less than production. Moreover, the sovereign people is to 
settle the articles of a State religion, not exactly as religious 
dogmas, but as ‘Sentiments of sociability without which a man can 
neither be a good citizen nor a faithful subject ’ : — 

AVitliout bring abh* lo f>ljli:fe any on»‘ to b^lievr tbrin, lip may banish from the 
State whoever doo'« not Ijelievo them : he nia\ baiiidi them, not for impiety, but 
ibr unsociability— as p(‘rson'« incapable of eincercl y lo\ iuL^ the laws or justice, and of 
hiciUicing lluMiiM'lves to<lut> if needful. ... If an> one, after having acknowledged 
these same dogmas, conduct" himself if he did not heluwe them, let him be 
pum"lied with death ; he has committed the greute&t of frinu", he has lied before 
the law (liv. iv. idiap. 

The articdcs of the State creed are : the existence of a powerful, 
intelligent, beiioficent, fore.seeing and provident Deity ; the life to 
comt‘, the hajipiness of the just, the punishment of the wicked, the 
huiictity of the social contract and of the laws. These are the 
pohitive doctrines of the Konsseauite creed. Of negative dogmas 
tliere is only one, and the reader may be surprised to learn that it 
enjoins the repression of intolerance. Having banished unbelievers 
in the State creed and iJiit to death lapsed believers, Rousseau 
thanks God that he is not as those publicans, the devotees of ‘les 

*■ In spite of all his scntiiiicntalisin, Eousscaii occasionally pees straight into the 
icaliticsnf thing" .1 jtrrndrr h It nm damla ngueur de laecepflon, il n'a jamaie 
tjuftt' de Vi ritahle drniocritttf, it it n'en i ii>>tera Jttmah confn' Vordre naturel 

tjue Ic grand nomhrr gourvrni, it tjuv h fetit noit gonrernr, . . . S'!! g araif vn jtetijde 
dvdii'HXt if *>€ gourcrnerait dnnocratifjHcnn nt. Vn gourrrnement hi parfatt ne convixnt 
part a den hommvn (liv. iii. chap, h ). • A second Daniel come to jndgincnl ! ’ For it 

would not be far from the truth to say that the only form of government which lias 
over permanently existed is tdigitrchg. A very strong despot, or a furiou" mnltitiide, 
may, for a brief space, work their single or collective will ; but the jiower of an absolute 
lunnarch is, as a rule, ns much in the linuds of a ring of ministers, mistresses and 
priests, as that of Demos is, in reality, wielded by a ring of orators and wire-pullers. 
As Hobbes hospilbily put the case, ‘a democracy, in effect, is no more than an aristo> 
cracy of orators, interrupted sometimes with the tcmiiorary monarchy of one orator' 
{De Corporc PotiUeo^ chap. ii. H). The alternative of dominion does not lie {lotween • 
a sovereign individual and a sovereign multitude, but bi tween an aristarchy and a 
dcmarchy, that is to say between 'an aristocratic and a democratic oligarchy. The chief 
business of the aristarchy is to jicrBunde the king, emperor, or czar, that ho wants to 
go the way they wish him to go ; that of the deinarcby is to do the like with the 
mob. 
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cultes que noni avoBS exclus’ — ^intderant. Does he ndt ^oclaim 
that all religions which tolerate others ^uld themselves be tolerated ? 
Yet the quali&oatory provision, * so far as their dogmas are in hd 
way contrary to the duties of the citizen,* would seem to effect a 
considerable reduction in the State toleration of the tolerators; 
since, as we have just seen, it is obligatory on the citizen to profess 
the State creed. 

Whether Kousseau u«ed the w'orks of Morelly and of Mably, as 
he did those of Hobbes and Locke, and whether his reputation for 
political originality is not of that cheap and easy sort which is won by 
sedulously ignoring those who have been unmannerly enough to antici- 
IKite us, need not be discus.sed. At any rate, important works of both 
these authors, in which the principles to be found in the essay on the 
‘ Social Contract * are made the foundation of complete schemes of 
regimental socialism, with community of goods, were published earlier 
than that essay. Kobespierre and St. Ju<t went as far as Rousseau 
in the direction of enforcing equality, but they left it to Babopuf to try 
to go as far as Mably. in their methods of cnd(‘avoiiring(by the help 
of the guillotine) to ‘ force men to be free,’ they supplied the work 
naturally brought forth by the Rousseauite faith. And still more 
were they obedient to the master in insisting on a Slate religion, and 
in certifying the existence of God by a governmental decree. 

The regimental Socialists of our own time appear to believe that, 
in their hands, political regimentation has tak(‘n a new departure, 
and substantially differ*- from that of the older aj^ostles of their creed, 
(’ertainly they diverge from the views of Owen or of Fourier; hut I 
can find nothing of iin]K)rtance in the seriou.^ writings of the modern 
school, nor even in their romances, which may not be discovered iu 
the works of Morelly and of Mably, whose advocacy of the doctrines 
that several ownership i.*? the root of all th<‘ evils of'feociety ; that the 
golden age would return if only the State directed production and 
regulated consumption ; and that the love* of approbation affords a 
stimulus to industry, sufficient to replace all those furnished by the 
love of power, of wealth and of sensual gratification, in our present 
imperfect state, is as powerful as that of any later writers. 

We may now turn to the other line of developmentof political philo- 
sophy based upon a priori arguments, which is represented by indivi- 
dualism in various shades of intensity. 1 have .'dready said tliat the 
founder and father of political individualism, as it is held by its more 
moderate adherents at the present day, is John Locke ; and that his 
ptima^ assumptions— the state of nature and the contractual basis of 
society — aretlie same as those of his predecessor Hobbes, and of his suc- 
cessors Rousseau and Mably. But I have also remarked that the con- 
dition of men in the state of nature, imagined by Ijocke, is different 
from that assumed by either Hobbes or Rousseau. For these last philo* 
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Bophers, primitire man was a savage ; lawless and ferocious according 
to the older, good and stupid, according to the younger, theorist. 
Locke’s fancy picture of primitive men, on the other hand, represents 
them under the guise of highly intelligent and respectable persons, 

* living together according to reason, without a common superior on 
ea*rth, with authority to judge between them ’ Goverurrienty 

§19). 

The Law of Nature ^ is, in fact, the law dictated by reason, which 
‘ teaches all mankind who will but consult it, that, being all equal 
and independent, no one ought to harm another in his life, liberty, 
or possessions.’ Elsewhere (§ 4), the state of nature is defined as a 
state of ‘ perfect freedom,’ in which men ‘ dispose of their possessions 
and persons as they think fit ’ ; and further as a state of equality, 

wherein all the pow^ and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than 
allot tier; there being nothing more evident than that creatures of the same species 
and rank, promiscuously bom to all the same advantages of nature" and the 
U'^e of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst another without 
subordination or &ubj(‘ctioii. 

Again (§7), since the law of nature ‘ willeth the peace and preserva- 
tion of all mankind,’ every man has a ‘ right to punish the transgressors 
of that law ’ ; that is to say, those who invade the rights of others. 
Moreover, truth and the keeping of faith are commands of the Law 
of Nature, and belong ‘ to men as men,’ and not as members of society 
(§14). Locke uses the term Law of Nature, therefore, in the sense 
in which it was often (perhaps generally) employed by the jurists, to 
denote a system of equity based on purely rational considerations. 

* lliis view of the law of nature coiiic:> from the jurists, Hobln's defines it in 
tlje ‘«anic way, but he says ihul, in the state of nature, the Law of Nature b* silent. In 
sjjeakinp: of Locke as the founder and fattier of Individualism, I do not forget that 
Hooker (to whom Ii(»cke often refers) and still earlier writers liave expressed indivi- 
dualistic opinions. Ne^ertlicless, 1 believe that modern indi\ idualism is essentially 
Locke’s w’ork. 

" Yet Locke, of course, know.s w'ell enough that children arc not born equal and 
that adults arc extremely unc'qual. All that he really means is that men have an 
‘ otjual right to natural freedom,* and that is a mere a priori dictum (§ 64-87). The 
sceptics as to the reality of the state of nature arc treated with some contempt (§ 14). 
‘ It is often n.sked as a weighty objection, 'WTicre are or ever were there any such men 
in a state ot nature 7 To which it may suffice as an answ'er at present, that since all 
princes and rulers of independent governments, all through the wroiid, arc in a state 
of nature, it is plain that the world never was, nor ever will be, without numbers of 
men in that state. I have named all governors of independent communities, whether 
they arc or arc not in league with others, for it is not every compact that puts an end 
to the state of nature between men, but only this one of agreeing together mutually to 
enter into one commimity and make one body politic ; other promises and compacts 
men may make with one another, and yet still be in the state of nature. The pro- 
mises and bargains for truck &c. between the twro men in the desert island mentioned 
by Garci lasso dc la Vega, in his History of Peru, or betw'een a Swi&s and an Indian^ 
in the woods of America, are binding to thorn though they are perfectly in a state 
of nature, in reference to one another : for truth and keeping of faith belongs to men 
as men, and not as members of society.* 

VoL. XXVII. -No. 159. 3 I 
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There is no connection between this law of nature and ‘natural 
rights ’ properly so called. The state of nature imagined by Locke 
is, in fact, the individualistic golden age of philosophical anarchy, 
in which all men voluntarily rendering suum cuique^ there is no 
need of any agency for the enforcement of justice. While Hobbes 
supposes that, in the state of nature, the l^aw of Nature was silent, 
Locke seems to imagine that it spoke loudly enough, but that men 
grew deaf to it. It was only in consequence of the failure of some of 
them to maintain the original standard of ethical elevation that those 
inconveniences arose which drove the rest to combine into common- 
wealths ; to choose rulers ; and to endow them, as delegates of all, 
with the sum of the right to punish transgressors inherent in each. 

In taking this important step, however, our forefathers exhibited 
that caution and prudence which might be expected from persons 
who dwelt upon the ethical heights which they had reached in the 
state of nature. Instead of making a complete surrender of all the 
rights and jwwcrs, which they possessed in that htate, to the Sovereign, 
and thus creating State omnipotence by the social contract, as Hobbes 
wrongfully declared them to have done, they gave up only just so 
much of them as was absolutely necessary for the i)urposes of an execu- 
tive with strictly limited powers. With the Stuarts recognised by 
France, and hosts of Jacobite pamphleteers on the look-out for every 
coign of vantage, it would never do to admit the Hobbesian doctrine^ 
of complete surrender. So Locke is careful to assert that when men 
entered into commonwealths they must have stipulated (and, there- 
fore, on approved a itriori principles, did stipidate) that the power of 
the Sovereign was strictly limited to the performance of acts needful 
‘ to secure every one’s property.’ 

§ l.*Jl . Hut thniigli men, ^ hen they enter into swief y, fri' e np the erpiality, lilx*rty, 
and executive power they had in the state of nature, into hands of the wxdet \ 
to be so far disposed of by tlie lephlativo, as tlie ^ood of society shall require ; }et 
it bein^ only with an intention in e\eryone the bettpr to pn^scr^e hiniMdf, his 
libel tj and projierty ; (for no rational creature cun Im sup[)oscd to change his con- 
dition A\ith an intention to l>e w«)rse), the power of the bociety, or legislative con- 
stituted hy them, can never bo suppofX'd to ext^uid fiutbor, than the common good ; 
but is obliged to m^cure everyone's property by providing against those three 
defects above mentioned, that made the state of nat ure so unsafe and uneasy.' 

To listen to Locke, one would imagine that a general meeting of 
men living in the state of nature having been called to consider the 
‘ defects ’ of their condition, and someliody being voted to the tree 

• The following passages complete the expression of Locke's meaning : • Political 
power, then, I take to l>e a right of making laws with penalties of death, and conse- 
quently of all less penalties, for the regulating and preserving of property, and of 
employing the force of the roraraunity in the execution of'sueh laws and in tlio de- 
fence of the commonwealth from foreign injury ; and all this only for the public good ' 
(§ 3), * Government has no other end than the preservation of property * (jj 94). 
* Tlie great and chief end, tlicrefore, of men’s uniting into commonwealths and putting 
themselves under government is the preservation of their property.' ($ 121). 
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(in the presumable absence of chairs), this earliest example of & 
constituent assembly resolved to form a governmental company, with 
strictly limited liability, for the purpose of defending liberty and 
property ; and that they elected a director or body of directors, to be 
known as the Sovereign, for the purpose of carrying on that business 
and no other whatsoever. Thus we are a long way from the absolute 
Sovereign of Hobbes, Ifere is the point, in fact, at which Locke 
diverged from the older philosopher; and at which Eousseau and 
Mably, after profiting as much as they could by Locke’s Essay ^ left 
him and laid the theoretical foundations of regimental socialism. 

The physiocrat s of t he eighteenth century, struggling against the 
effects of that ‘fureur de gouvemer,’ which one of their leaders, the 
elder Mirabeau, called the worst malady of modem states, and which 
had nearly succeeded in strangling every branch of French industry 
and starving the French people, necessarily welcomed and adopted 
Locke’s iiulividualistic formula. Their favourite maxim of * Laissez 
faire ’ was a corollary of the aj)plication of that formula in the sphere 
of economy ; and it was a great thing for them to be able to add to 
the arguments based on practical expediency, which could be properly 
appreciated only by those who took pains to learn something about 
the facts of the case, the authority of a deduction from one of those 
ajiriorl truths, the just appreciation of which is supposed to come ^ 
by nature to all men. The axiom of absolute ethics in question has 
been stated in many ways. It is laid down that every man has a 
right to do as he pleases, so long as he does no harm to others; or 
that he is free to do anything he pleases, so long as he does nob 
interfere with the same freedom in others. Daire, in the introduction 
to his Phyfiiormteti (p. 16 ), goes so far as to call the rule thus 
enunciated a ‘ law of nature.’ 

La loi iiaturi‘lle ({ui ponnet a charun do fnirc lout ee qui lui ost avantageuz 
sous la Hciilc condition de ne pas nuire a autrui.'^ 

The physiocrats accepted the dogma of human equality, and they 
further agreed with Locke in considering that the restriction of the 
functions of the Government to the protection of liberty and property 
was in nowise inconsistent with furtherance of education by the State. 
On the contrary, they considered education to be an essential con- 
dition of the only equality which is consistent with liberty. More- 

The oldest recordc'd form of the rule, and that which has the moat positive 
character, is contained in the command of the Jewish law, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’ (Tjcviticus xix. 18), (neighbour including ‘ stranger that dwelleth 
with you,’ V. .It), which stands in the same relation to the individualistic mavim aa 
Fraternity to Equity. The strength of .Judaism ns asocial organisation has rqpided in* 
its nnllinching advocacy of freedom, wdthin the law; ciiualit}', before the law; and 
fraternity, outside the law. I am nut sure that, from the purely philosophical point 
of view, the form in w'hich that great Jew, Spinoza, has stared the xxile is not the 
best: ‘Desire nothing for yourself which you do not desire for others’ 
aypetere q^tod reliqvix hi>minibv» non oupiant). iMkicet iv. xviii.) 


3l2 
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over, they laid great stress on the proposition that justice is insepar- 
ably connected with property and liberty. Nothing can be stronger 
than the words of Quesnay on this point : — 

L& oi\ les lois Gt la puissance tutelairo ii'assiirent puint la proprietu el In 
libertiS) il n y a ni jrouvcrneraent ni soci^to profitable^ ; il u’y a quo domination et 
anarchie sous los appanmct's dun [fonrernemont ; les loi^ po>iti\os ot la domination 
y protds^ent et assurent les usurpations des forts, et amSintissent la propri^tf* et In 
liberte des faibles.^' 

That is to say, the absolute iK)litical ethics of the individualist 
leave as' little doubt in his mind that private i)roperty and the right 
to deal freely with it are essential to the protection of the w<iak 
against the strong, as the absolute political ethics of th(‘ regimental 
socialist assure him that private property and freedom of contract 
involve the tyranny of the strong over the weak. 

Through the widespread influence of the ^Yealth of Xaiiotis, 
individualism became a }>otent factor in practical politics. Wherev(*r 
the principles of free-trade prevailed and witc followed by industrial 
prosperity, individualism acrpiired a solid fulcrum from which to 
move the political world. Liberalism tendel to the adoption of 
Locke’s definition of the limits of State action, and to consider 
persistence in letting alone as a definition of the wdiole duty of the 
statesman. But in the hands of even the moht liberal governm(‘nt>, 
these limits proved pretty elastic ; and, however objectionable 
State interference might be, it was found hard to set bounds to 
it, if indirect as well as direct interference were permissible. So 
long ago as the end of the eighteenth century, the distinguished 
scholar and statesman Wilhelm von Humboldt attempted to meet 
this difficulty. He wrote a special treatise, which remained unpub- 
lished till sixty years later, for the puq)Ose of showing that the 
legitimate functions of the State are negative ; and that governments 
have no right to take any positive steps for the promotion of the 
welfare of the governed. Von Humboldt dof*s not encumber him- 
self with Ijocke’s ‘ limited contract,’ but starts an a priori axiom of 
his own, namely ; — 

That reason cannot desire for any man any other condition than that in which eacl. 
individual not only enjojs the most aWlate freedom of developinpr himself by Ins 
own energies in bis perfect individuality, but in which oxteruol nature even is left 
tuifashioDcd by any human agency, but only receives the impress given to it by 

J)roit naturelf chap. v. 

** Von Humboldt’s essay was wiitten in 1791 ; bat views so little likely to be 
. relished hy the German governments of that day needed cautious enunciation, and only 
fragments appeared (under the au8pice.s of Schiller) until 18fi2, when the treatise 
formed part of the posthumous edition of Von Humboldt’s works. A translation, under 
the title of The Sphere and Dutiee of Ooremmenf, was pnblished in 1854, by Dr. 
Chapman (then, as now, the editor of the Weelmimter Jieviow)^ and became very well 
known in , this country. 
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•each individual by liiiuself and his own fie&b will, according to the m'^asure of 
his wants and instincts, and restricted only by the limits of his powers and 
rights (p. 18). 

From this very considerable assumption (which I must say does 
not appear to me to possess the quality of intuitive certainty) the • 
conclusion is deduced that 

the State is to abstain from all solicitude for the positive welfare of the citizens 
and not to proceed a step farther than is necessary for their mutual security and 
protection against foreign enemies ; for with no other object should jt impose 
jvstrictious on freedom. 

This conclusion differs but little from that of Locke, verbally. 
Nevertheless, in^t 8 practical application. Von Humboldt excludes not 
only all and every matter of religion, of morals, and of education, but 
the relations of the sexes, and all private actions not injurious toother 
citizens, from the interference of the State. However, he permits 
governmental regulation of the power of testamentary devolution ; and 
(though somewhat unwillingly) interference with acts which are not 
immediately hurtful to one’s neighbours, yet the obvious tendencies 
of which are to damage them or to restrict their liberties. 

By far the best and fullest exposition known to me of the indivi- 
dualism which, in principle, goes no further than Locke’s formula, is 
Dunoyer’s LiherU' dn Tnirifllyoi which the first volume was pub- 
lished in 1825, and the whole work in 1845. One great merit of 
the author is the resolute casting aside all the a priori figments of 
his predecessors ; and another lies in his careful and elaborate dis- 
cussion of the historical growth of Individualism, which goes a long 
way towards the establishment of the conclusion, that advance in 
civilisation and restriction of the sphere of Government interference 
have gone hand in hand. J. S. Mill has referred to Dunoyers work; 
but later expositors of Individualism ignore him completely, although 
they have ]>roduced nothing comparable to the weighty case for the 
restriction of the sphere of government, presented with a force which 
is not weakened by fanaticism, in the seventh chapter of the ninth 
book of Diinoyer’s work. 

The year 1845 is further marked in the annals of Individualism by 
the appearance of Stirner’s The Individual and his Property,^^ in 
which the author, going back to first principles, after a ruthless 
criticism of both limited Individualism and regimental Socialism, 
declares himself for unlimited Individualism; that is to say, 
Anarchy. Stirner justly points out that ‘ natural right * is nothing 
but natural might. Man, in the state of nature, could know of no* 
reason why he should not freely use his powers to satisfy his desires. 

II j)er EXnzxge und wm Eigenthumt by Max Stirner. I follow the aoconnt of the 
•contents oC the book given by Meyer, Der Emaneipaiionikam^ de» vierten Standee 
^ed. 2, 1882, pp. 36-44). 
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'When men entered into society they were impelled by self-interest. 
Each thought he could procure some good for himself by that pro- 
ceeding; and his natural right to make the most out of the situation 
remained intact. The theory of an express contract, with either 
complete or incomplete surrender of natural rights, is an empty fig- 
ment, nor was there any understanding, except i)erhaps that each 
would grasp as much as he could reasonably expect to keep. Acconl- 
ing to this development of Individualism, therefore, the state of 
nature is not really put an end to by the formation of a i>olity ; 
the struggle for existence is as severe as ever, though its conditions 
are somewhat different. It is a state of war; but instead of the 
methods of the savage who sticks at no treachery, and revels in 
wanton destruction, we have those of modern warfare, with its Red 
Cross ambulances, flags of truce strictly respected, and extermination 
conducted with all the delicate courtesies of chivalry. Tlie rules of 
this refined milittanry are called laws, and prudtaiet* dic tates resi)eet 
for them becau>e, as it is to the advantage of the niajorily that they 
should be observed, the many have agreed to fall upon any one wdio 
breaks them ; and tlie many are stronger than the one. Thus the 
sole sanction of law being the will of the majority, which is a mere 
name for a draft upon pljysieal force, certain to b(‘ hf>nour(*d in ease 
of necessity; and ‘absolute political ethies’ te.-uhing us that foice 
can confer no rights; it is plain that state-coiiipuNion involves the 
citizen in slavery, as completely as if any otlu^r master were the 
compeller. Wlierever Jind whenever tlie individual man is forced to 
submit to any rules, except those wdiieh he InniK^lf spontaneously 
recognises to be worthy of observance, there liberty is absent. And 
thus we arrive at the position of the great apostle of anarchy, 
Bakounine, according to wliom the liberty of inatf (*oTi.sists solely m 
this: that ‘he pays obedience to natural laws, because he hhnsdf 
admits them to be such, and not because they have been imposed 
upon him from without by any other will, whether divine or human, 
collective or individual.’’^ Hence it follows that the ‘sovereign 
people ’ worshipped by the great (diampions of liberty and equality, 
when it dares to impose the ‘ general will * upon the individual, even 
if that person be in a minority of one, is as brutal a usurper as ever 
exercised monarchical tyranny ; and, whether a man shall so much 
as recognise the right of another to the freedom which he himself 
exercises, is to be left to his private judgment. As all property is 
robbery, so is all government from without, tyranny. 

In this country, where the influence of the pedantry of the Absolute 
is so ihucb trammelled by common sense and more or less experience 
of the difference between the nature of things and a ^priori assump- 
tions, Individualism has, usually, stopped short of the conclusions of 
^*IHeuetV£tuUim, 
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Stinier and of Bakoimine, beyond ‘whicliy so far as 1 can see, the 
a jpriori method can hardly carry its most hardened practitioner. 
Nevertheless, the * party of Individual Liberty,’ of which Mr. Auberon 
Herbert is the spokesman, must, I think, be classified as Anarchist ; 
though the definition of their conception of the relations of the 
individual to government looks, at first sight, as if it meant no 
more than limited Individualism. 

Each man and woman arc to be free to direct their faculties and their energies 
according to their own sense of wliut is right and wise, in every direction except 
one. They are not to use their faculties for the purpose of forcibly restraining 
their neighbour from the same free use of his faculties.*'^ 

And as to Governments — 

They must simply'defend the person and property of all persons by whomsoe\er 
they are assailed.^' 

This, it will be observed, is the dictum of Locke and nothing 
more. 

Hut, in the application of the theory to practice, IVIr. Herbert 
goes a good deal further than even Humboldt or Dunoyer. He 
would do away with all enforced taxation and levying of duties, and 
trust to voluntary payments for the revenue of the State, The 
relations of the sexes and the disposition of property by will are to be 
quite free ; traffic of all kinds is to be released from restrictions ; 
state inspection is to be abolished, no less than all hygienic regula- 
tions ; state education goes, as a matter of course, and with it all 
state-aided museums, libraries, galleries of art, parks, and pleasure 
.grounds. In fact, the functions of government within the State are 
rigidly restricted to the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

Hut this is not all. Mr. Herbert oversteps the bounds of limited 
Individualism and enters the region of Anarchy, when he says he is 
not quite sure that even this pittance of administrative power is 
strictly justifiable. 

I do not think that it is possible to find a perfect moral foundation for the 
authority of any Government, be it the Government of an emperor or a Republic. 
They are all of the nature of a usurpation, though I thiuk, when confined within 
certain exact limite, of a justifiable usurpation.'* 

A ‘justifiable usurpation ’ is something which I can no more con- 
ceive than I can imagine a round square ; it being the nature of usur- 

Let rac remind tlie reader that 1 use ‘ anarchy ' in its philosophical sense. 
Heaven forbid that 1 should be supposed to suggest that Mr. Uerbert and his friends 
have the remotest connexion with those too * absolute’ political philosophers who de- 
sire to add the force of dynamite to that of persuasion. It would bo as reasoni£ble to 
connoct Monarchists with murder, on the strength of the proceedings of a Philip the 
Becond or a Lewis the Fourteenth. 

The Right and Wrong ef Comj^eion bg the State^ 1885. 

» JHd, p. 33. »■ im. p. 22. 
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pation, as I imagine, to be unjustifiable. But I presume that what 
is meant is, that, though government has no moral authority, it is 
practically expedient that it should be permitted to exist, if confined 
within very narrow limits. Absolute ethics, in Mr. Herbert’s opinion, 
refuses to acknowledge the right of any government except the 
government of the individual by himself. Therefore I am unable 
to discern any logical boundary between Mr. Herbert’s position and 
that of Bakounine. 

The fact that Individualism, pushed to its logical extreme, must 
end in philosophical anarchy, has not escaped that acute thinker 
and vigorous writer, Mr. Donisthorpe, whose work on Individnalinm 
is at once piquant, learned, and thoroughgoing — qualities in which 
the writings of speculative ])hilosopliers do not always abound. 

I commend Mr. l)onisthorp(*'s eighth chapter, entitled ‘ A Word for 
Anarchy,’ to those who desire to understand whith(‘r the Individualist 
principle, stripped bare of n imori fogs and formulas, and followed 
out to its consequences, lands its supporters. 

Starting from a.ssuniptions about the equality of men, their 
mtural rights and the social contract, common to so many jiolitical 
philosophers of then priori scho<il,we have been olFered the choice of 
two altemjitive routes. "Jakingthat indicated by Hobbes, Kousseau, 
Mably, and their successors, we have found ourseh es committed to 
the further a priori assumption that, when men entered into society, 
they surrendered all their natural right>; and, acknowledging tlic 
omnipotence of the general will, received back such legal and moral 
obligations and permissions as the .Sovendgn might be pleased to* 
sanction. Absolute political ethics thus arrived, by a plausible 
logical process, at Reffimentatlon; that is, a quasi-military organisa- 
tion of society, for the purix)8e of conquering the general welfare 
by means of that enforced apparent equality which brings about 
the hugest of real inequalities. 

On the other hand, when we took the path pointed out by liocke 
and followed by Liberalism, we made an a priori assumption of a 
diametrically opposite character. We said that men entering into 
the social contract reserved all their natural rights, except such as it 
was absolutely necessary to yield to government, in order that it 
should exercise its only legitimate function, the defence of the 
liberty and property of the individual. According to this limited 
individualist view, the business of government (except in relation 
to external enemies) is negative; it is to interfere only for the 
purpose of preventing any one citizen from using his liberty in such 
a way as to interfere with the equal liberty of another citizen. 
According to the regimentalist view, on the contrary, the business 

Individmlitm : a tyttem of PoUticHt 1889. 
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of government is not only negative, but also and eminently positive. 
It is the duty of the State to interfere for the purpose of promoting 
the welfare of society (of which equality is supposed to be a necessary 
condition), however much such interference may restrict individual 
liberty. The final outcome of Eegimentation is seen in those extreme 
forms of regimental Socialism which undertake to regulate not only pro- 
duction and consumption, but every detail of human life; that of Indi- 
vidualism is Anarchy, which abolishes collective government and trusts 
to the struggle for existence, modified by such ethical and intellectual 
considerations as may be freely recognised by the individual, for the 
establishment of a social modus vivendi^ in which freedom remains 
intact, except so far as it may be voluntarily limited. 

(i ran ting the premisses, I am unable to see that one of these 
lines of argument is any better than the other ; and they are mutu- 
ally destructive. But suppose that, not being blinded by any a 
priori cataracts, we use our eyes upon these premisses — what utter 
shams and delusions they show themselves to be ! I hope that no 
more need be said about natural rights and the equality of men. 
But there is just as little foundation in fact for the social contract 
and either the limited, or the unlimited, devolution of rights and 
powers uhich is supposed to have been effected by it. We have 
sadly little d(‘fiuite knowledge of the manner in which polities arose, 
but, if any tiling is certain, it is that the notion of a contract, 
whether expressed or implied, is by no means an adequate expression 
of the process. 

The most archaic polities of which we have any definite record 
mre cither families, or federations of families ; and the most doctrinaire 
of political philosophers will hardly be prepared to maintain that the 
family polity was based upon contract between the paterfamilias 
and his wife and children, and arose out of the expressed desire of 
the latter to have their liberty and property protected by their 
governor; or that even any tacit understanding on that subject 
influenced the formation of the family group. In truth, the^more 
primitive the condition of a polity, the less is there any trace of 
contract, either expressed or implied, between its members — ^the 
more common is it to find that neither wife nor child possessed 
either liberty, or property, worth speaking of. The paterfamilias of 
the Aryan stock, at any rate, could say * L’etat e’est moi ’ with more 
truth than any later ^monarch. So far from the preservation of 
liberty and property and the securing of equal rights being the chief 
and most conspicuous objects aimed at by the archaic polities of 
which we know anything, it would be a good deal nearer the truth 
to say that they were federated absolute monarchies, the chief pu]> 
pose of which was the maintenance of an established Church for the 
worship of the family ancestors. 
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Philosophers, proud of living according to reason, are too apt to 
forget that people who do not profess themselves to be more than 
ordinaiy men mostly live according to unreason ; or what seems 
such to the philosophers, ^lodems, who make to themselves meta- 
physical teraphim out of the Absolute, th(^ Unknowable, the Un- 
conscious, and the other verbal abstractions whose apotheosis is 
indicated by initial capitals, may find it difficult to imagine that it 
seemed good to ancient men to perform the same theurgic operation 
upon their very concrete but deceased forefathers ; and to believe 
that, unless the Manes were regularly propitiated with a supply of 
such commodities as ghosts can enjoy, they would not only withdraw 
their benevolent protection, but would make things very unpleasant 
for their descendants and their fellow countrymen. Yet there can 
be little question that this theory lies at the foundation of the 
ancient polity ; and that the dominant pii]qx)se of its org!misation 
was not the preservation of liberty or property, by taking order that 
no man used his freedom in a way to interfere with others’ freedom, 
but the performance of those religious obligiitions by which the 
good will of the ancestral gods might be secured. Archaic society 
aims, not at the freest |»ossible exercise of rights, but at the 
exactest ])OS6ible discharge of duties. The most marked inequalities 
and seeming iniquities of ancient law, such as succession in the male 
line, the acknowledgment of agnate blood relationshij) only, adoption^ 
divorce for barrenness, are direct consetjuences of the religious 
foundation of ancient society. Thus the whole fal)ric of a priori 
political speculation which we have had under consideration is 
built upon the quicksand of fictitious history. So far as thi# 
method of establishing their claims is concerned, Jief/iiiieiiUitio7i 
and Individual inm — enforced Socialism and Aqarchy —are alike out 
of court. 

The comments upon the first three of the series of articles now 
concluded, which have come under my notice, lead me to sus|)ect that 
my purpose in writing them has been somewhat misunderstood. 

They appear to have been regarded by the regimental socialists 
as an onslaught specially directed against their position ; and as an 
attempt to justify those who, content with the present, are opposed 
to all endeavours to bring about any fundamental change in our 
social arrangements. 

Those who have had the patience to follow me to the end will, 1 
trust, have become aware that my aim has been altogether different. 
Even the best of modem civilisations appears to me to exhibit a 
condition of mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor 
even possesses the merit of stability. 1 do not hesitate to express the 
opinion, that, if there is no hope of a large improvement of the con- 
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dition of the greater part of the human fiimilj ; if it is true that the 
increase of knowledge, the winning of a greater dominion over Nature 
which is its consequence, and the wealth which follows upon that 
dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and the intensity of 
Want, with its concomitant physical and moral degradation, among the 
masses of the people, I should hail the advent of some kindly comet, 
which would sweep the whole affair away, as a desirable consummation. 
What profits it to the human Prometheus that he has stolen the fire of 
heaven to be his servant, and that the spirits of the earth and of the 
air obey him, if the vulture of pauperism is eternally to tear his very 
vitals and keep him on the brink of destruction ? 

Assuredly, if I believed that any of the schemes hitherto proposed 
for bringing about social amelioration were likely to attain their end, 
1 should think what remains to me of life well spent in furthering it. 
But Iny interest in these questions did not begin the day before yes- 
terday ; and, whether right or wrong, it is no hasty conclusion of 
mine that we have small chance of doing wisely in this matter (or 
indeed in any other), unless we think rightly. Further, that we shall 
never think rightly in politics until we have cleared our minds of 
delusions ; and, more especially, of the philosophical delusions which, 
as I have endeavoured to show, have infested political thought for 
centuries. ]My main puri)ose has been to contribute my mite towards 
this essential preliminary operation. Uround must be cleared and 
levelled before a building can be properly commenced ; the labour 
of the navvy is as necessary as that of the architect, however much 
less honoured ; and it has been my humble endeavour to grub up those 
oft stumps of the a 2 ^Tiorl, which stand in the way of the very foun- 
dations of a sane jwlitical philosophy. To those who think that ques- 
tions of the kind I have been discussing have merely an academic 
interest, let me suggest, once more, that a century ago Bobespierre 
and St. Just proved that the way of answering them may have 
extremely practical consequences. 

The task which I set before myself, then, was simply a destruc- 
tive criticism of a priori political philosophy, whether regimental 
or individualistic. But I am aware that the modesty of the purely 
critical attitude is not appreciated as it ought to be. There is a 
prevalent idea that the constructive genius is in itself something 
grander than the critical ; even though the former turns out to have 
merely made a symmetrical rubbish heap in the middle of the road 
of science, which the latter has to clear away before anybody can 
get forward. The critic is told : It is all very well to show that 
this, that, or the other is wrong ; what we want to know is, whatris 
right? 

Now, I submit that it is unjust to require a orossing swe^r in 
Piccadilly to tell you the road to Highgate ; he has earned his copper 
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if he has done all he professes to do and cleaned up your immediate 
path. 8o I do not think anyone has a claim upon me to make any posi- 
tive suggestions, still less to commit myself to any ambitious schemes 
of social regeneration such as are now as common as blackberries. 
Beading and experience have led me to believe that the results of 
political changes are hardly ever those which their friends hope or 
their foes fear ; and, if I were offered a free hand by Almighty power, 
1 should, like Hamlet, shudderingly object to the responsibility of 
attempting to set right a world out of joint. But I may perhaps, 
without presumption, set forth some reflections, germane to the 
subject, which have now and again crossed my mind. 

About this question of government, for example ; perhaps it is the 
prejudice of scientific habit, which leads me to tliink that it might be 
as well to proceed from the known to the unknown. Most of us, I hope, 
have tried their hands at self-government ; and those who have met 
with any measure of success in that difficult art will, I believe, agree 
with me that safety lies neither in the regimentation of asceticism 
nor in the anarchy of reckless self-seeking, but in a middle course. 
Surely there is a time to submit to guidance and a time to take one's 
own way at all hazards. 

A good many of us, again, have had practical experience of the 
government of that elementary polity, a family. In this business, 
the people who fail utterly are. on the one hand, the martinet re- 
gimentalists and, on the other, the jmrents whose theory of educa- 
tion appears to be that expounded by the elder Air. Weller, when, if 
I remember rightly, lie enlarged upon the advantages which Sam 
had enjoyed by being allowed to roam at will about Covent Garden 
Market, from babyhood upwards. Individualism, pushed to anarchy, 
in the family is as ill-founded theoretically and as miscliievous 
practically as it is in the State ; while extreme regimentation is a 
certain means of either destroying self-reliance or of maddening to 
rebellion. 

When we turn from the family to the aggregation of families 
which constitutes the State, I do not see that the case is substantially 
altered. The problem of government may be stated to be. What ought 
to be done and what to be left undone by society, as a whole, in order 
to bring about as much welfare of its members as is compatible with 
the natural order of things ? And I do not think men will ever solve 
this problem unless they clear their minds, not merely of the notion 
that it can be solved a priori ; but unless they face the fiu;t that the 
natural order of things — the order, that is to say, as unmodified by 
human effort — does not tend to bring about what we understand as 
wel&re. On the contrary, the natural order tends to the maintenance, 
in x>ne shape or another, of the war of each against all, the result of 
which is not the survival of the morally or even the physicaUy highest, 
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but of that fonn of humanity, the mortality of which is least under 
the conditions. The pressure of a constant increase of population 
upon the means of support must keep up the struggle for existence, 
whatever form of social organisation may be adopted. In fact, it is 
hard to say whether the state of anarchy or that of extreme regi- 
mentation would be the more rapidly effective in bringing any 
society which multiplies without limit to a crisis. 

The cardinal defect of all socialistic schemes appears to me to 
be, that they either ignore this difficulty or try to evade it 
nonsensical suppositions about increasing the production of xital 
capital ad libit am . Individualism, on the other hand, admitting the 
inevitability of the struggle, is too apt to try to persuade us that it 
is all for our good, as an essential condition of progress to higher 
things. But that is*not necessarily true ; the creature that survives 
a free-fight only demonstrates his superior fitness for coping with firee- 
fighters — not any other kind of superiority. 

The political problem of problems is how to deal with over-popu- 
lation, and it faces us on all sides. I have heard a great deal about 
the tyranny of capital. No doubt it is true that labour is dependent 
on capital. No doubt if, out of a thousand men, one holds and can 
keep all the capital,^® the re^t are bound to serve him or die. But if, 
on this ground, labour may be said to be the slave of capital, it would 
be equally just to say that capital is the slave of labour. A naked 
millionaire, with a chest full of specie, might be set down in the 
middle of the best agricultural estate in England ; but unless some- 
body would work for him, he would probably soon perish from cold 
and hunger, having previously lost everything for lack of protection. 
The state of things attributed to the tyranny of the capitalist might 
be far more properly ascribed to the self-enslavement of the wage 
earners. It is their competition with one another which makes his 
strength. 

Over-population has two sources ; one internal by generation, one 
external by immigration. Theoretically, the elimination of Want is 
possible by the arrest of both, in such a manner as to restrict the 
population of any area to the number capable of being fed by the 
agricultural produce of that area ; the manufacturing and professional 
population being kept down to a number equal to the difference be- 
tween the necessary agricultural and the total permissible population. 
A polity of this kind might be self-supporting, and there need be no* 
poverty in it, except such as arose from moral delinquencies or un- 
avoidable calamities. 

This is, substantially, the plan of the ^ Closed Industrial State ’ 
set forth by Fichte ; and, so far as I can see, there is no other social 


^ Using the term in its more restricted sense. 
])er getehlossentr Handeltsiaat, 1800. 
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arrangement by wbicb Want can be permanently eliminated. For if 
either unrestricted generation or unrestricted immigration is per- 
mitted ; or if any considerable proportion of the industrial population 
is allowed to depend for its food upon foreign sources, pauperism be- 
comes imminent — in the first case, by the competition of the native 
and the imported workers with one another ; in the second case, by the 
competition in the market of foreign industries of the same nature. 

I o6Fer no opinion whether Fichte’s Utopia is practically realisable 
or not. That about which I have a very strong opinion is, that 
political speculators who, while ignoring these conditions, promise a 
millennium of equality and fniteriiity, are reckoning sadly without 
their host, or rather hostess. Dame Nature. 

T. H. HrxLEY. 
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CHARLES THE TWELFTH: A MEMOIR, 


‘ That which never dies, I know, is the judgment of a dead man.’ 
In these simple Words our Hovamdl expresses the value of the 
judgment of history. The past appeals to the justice of the future. 
History is the answer, but generations pass away before the final 
verdict can be given. Not until the clamour of contemporaiy admi* 
ration or censure is silenced, not until the heart has ceased to beat, 
not until adulation can no longer attract and calumny is of no avail, 
not until then is the hour of historical judgment at hand ; and 
out of the clouds of prejudice and misconstruction rises at last the 
brilliant sun of truth. But although under its effect perception 
becomes clearer and views are enlarged, the difficulty of coming to a 
just verdict is great, as it must not be based on assumptions, but 
demands a proper understanding of the conditions and bent of a par- 
ticular age. The judgment of which the Hdvamdl speaks is One 
demanding an unprejudiced and also merciful view, founded upon a 
clear and unbiassed conception of a past age, and the forces and in- 
dividuals that predominated during that age. 

Every age has its heroes, who seem, so to speak, to constitute the 
embodiment of its drift and aspirations. Such men cannot be 
measured by the ordinary standard. When history adjudges upon 
their achievements it must do so as a whole, and not piecemeal. 
That would leave but little to cherish and venerate in our heroes, 
of whom Charles the Twelfth is one. 

The memory of Charles the Twelfth is dear to every Swede, his 
name famous throughout the world, his history rich in eventful 
vicissitudes, and his ])ersonality and qualities have been variously 
judged ; therefore it is with feelings of veneration not unmingled 
with trepidation that I venture to attempt to delineate the true 
character of the Lion King of the North. 

With the beginning of the sixteenth century dawned a new era. 
New powerful forces awoke to life within political as well as religious 
spheres and stamped the future destiny of the world. The feudalism 
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of the middle ages had long since seen its palmy days. Its historical 
r6le was played out, like an old knight who, with stumbb'ng gait, 
is approaching nearer and nearer to the grave, rich in honour and 
memories, but tired of life, helpless, and heavy with sin. The Refor- 
mation, which acknowledged the free right of thought, was as hostile 
to secular feudalism as to spiritual. On the main continent of 
Europe, where feudalism predominated to such an extent that an 
independent agrarian class did not exist, the new order of things 
resulted generally in the creation of princely states or the formation 
of certain mighty free commercial towns. The former was followed 
by the establishment of a numerous influential and strictly disciplined 
bureaucracy, whilst the latter, as a rule, were accompanied by com- 
munal oppression under the cloak of republican forms of govern- 
ment. 

In those countries where Protestantism was victorious the spiritual 
aristocracy was crushed, and before long also the secular. In 
Germany alone some of the most powerful feudal lords succeeded in 
gaining an independence which has been first shaken in our days, 
but more often the less important were soon suppressed. In England 
the aristocracy became an important factor in the new which, 

fortunately for that kingdom, was founded in the seventeenth century, 
and which, favoured both by the situation of the country and the temper 
of the people, developed itself in a most remarkable manner. In 
France, on the other hand, where amongst the movements of the new 
age the religious must be reckoned the principal, the centralising 
autocracy assumed its most {)ronounced form. An outward hollow 
reconciliation between the different sects of religion having been 
established, the work of centralisation increased. The work of Henry 
the Fourth and Sully, already prepared by Louis the Eleventh, 
was continued with persevering directness by tbp important men 
who afterwards piloted the ship of state, so that at last Louis 
the Fourteenth could raise his mighty throne on the ruins of 
feudal France and thence send forth the world-famed dictum: 
‘L’4tat e’est moi,’ in which is in reality expressed his own state- 
craft as well as the political creed of the age which bears his 
name. 

As to Sweden, we find that, although certain conditions, especially 
during the last years of the seventeenth and the first years of the 
eighteenth century, decidedly resembled those existing in France, our 
country had experienced a social development very unlike that of 
other countries in Europe, and that with us a social life had grown 
up which faithfully reflected the peculiar traits of Swedish national 
temper. Thus the individual sense of independence found a reflection 
in a class of freehold farmers which has never been so suppressed as 
to cease making itself felt in opposition to the other powers in 
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the community. The temper of the people counteracted, just as 
much as the climate and position, the foundation of such great and 
powerful centres of commerce which in Germany and Italy created 
communities with independent constitutions, extensive connections, 
and great wealth. A poor soil was not favourable to the feudal system, 
which requires large and rich domains in order to prosper, but the 
system itself was resisted by the free-born peasantry, who therein 
saw a danger to their future, and who therefore became one of the 
most faithful if not always disinterested allies of the monarchy. 
The power of the Catholic Church in Sweden, although great, 
was never equal to that exercised in countries nearer Kome. All 
conditions were simpler, the social chains fewer, although not 
weaker. 

Thus Sweden was saved from any sudden revolution. In the 
union of Calmar' lay a deep and grand idea, but, alas, badly expressed, 
and yet worse applied ; therefore it failed in its object. The specific 
Swedish consciousness of a distinct nationality may with reason be 
said to have taken deep root during this period, and caused the most 
striking events in Swedish history. The first Wasa king founded 
his throne upon this national consciousness awakened to life; he 
found protection and help in the province of Dalcarlia, where the in- 
dependence of the freehold farmers, particularly favoured by local 
conditions and the temper of the people, had maintained itself 
best, and he built his throne from the fragments of that of the 
union-king, Christian the Second, with the swords and by the voices 
of the Swedish people. Both Gustavus Wasa and his successors 
certainly obtained, like the monarchs of France, an increase of 
power, and this was necessary ; but the national strength which 
asserted itself in Sweden became the safeguard of liberty, and to 
the honour of our greatest rulers be it said that they were them- 
selves the foremost representatives of our national life and character. 
^Swedish history is its kings,* says our great poet Geijer truly; and 
these words have another and, to my mind, a far better meaning 
than those of Louis the P*ourteenth quoted above. The greatness of 
Sweden externally was gained by grand feats of arms, as its regenera- 
tion internally was the outcome of religious as well as political 
reformation. 

It deserves to be remembered that the nobility, through coura- 
geous conduct and official skill, understood how to create for itself 
a political position due to personal merits, and which has been 
preserved to the present day. IVIaybe the leaders within the party 
hoped, through distinguished services under the standards, to re^in 
some day the power which even the nobility of the North in the 
mediseval age strove to attain. Two lengthy regencies, with distin- 
> The union of the three Scandinavian countries under one crown, 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 159. 3 K 
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gaitthed statesmen belonging to the most eminent families in the 
land at the head of affairs, the reign of a splendour-loving queen, 
and the incessant wars which called the male regents to service out- 
side the country, favoured such a plan, and at the period of Charles 
the Eleventh attaining his majority the goal seemed indeed near at 
hand. In power and wealth, in statesmanship and territorial position, 
our most eminent noble families fully equalled those of Germany. 
The Swedish Councillors of State demanded and were admitted to 
rank with the princely Elector of Germany, and were, moreover, re- 
lated to Swedish as well as to foreign princely houses. The nobility 
held a large portion of Swedish soil, and through the exemption from 
taxation of their privileged land the burden ut)on the rest of the soil 
became the more heavy, and the entire fiscal system of the country 
was threatened with collapse. The agrarian class was running a 
greater danger still, the feudal lords, like implacable creditors, 
threatening by law and by sword to subdue all other classes of the 
community. Fortunately the national monarchy was sufficiently 
strong and wise to raise a barrier against this attempt to guide our 
social development into such a dangerous channel. Sweden obtained 
in Charles the Eleventh her Louis the Fourteenth before it was too 
late, just as she had in Charles the Ninth her Ixfuis the Eleventh 
only at a period when the progress of the country had proceeded far 
enough to permit the people to assert itself by the side of the 
Crown. In truth. Providence has clearly watched over the Swedish 
people. 

The curtailing of the power of the feudal lords by Charles the 
Eleventh was necessary, but the execution was cruel and far too 
severe. He founded upon the ruins of the fede rally disposed landed 
aristocracy a faithful and loyal bureaucratic hierarchy, and was, for the 
settlement of the shaken and disturbed conditioner of state and for the 
introduction of the new political invested by the people’s repre- 
sentatives with a power and authority which were in reality despotic. 
Every one considered that a despotic monarchy was now necessary to 
consolidate the new political order of things ; it may be said truly that 
the king of the realms was chosen dictator by his subjects, in order 
that, even with a temporary sacrifice of popular liberty, he might 
guard and advance the conditions upon which their future existence 
and progress depended. 

To the honour of Charles the Eleventh be it said that he wielded 
his areat powers solely for the good of the State, and never to his 
personal benefit, and the best proof of his wisdom is that, in spite of 
his ^limited powers, he often consulted the Estates. Charles was not 
rexnukably gifted by nature; his education, too, had been neglected ; 
but the evidence of his statesmanlike and beneficent reign remains, 
and provinces gloriously defended by him in the hour of danger still 
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belong to the Swedish Grown, whilst others far more dearly acquired 
have been lost for ever. At his death he left the country in a state 
such as it had not enjoyed since the days of Gustavus Wasa, and 
which it did not again attain till under the rule of my grandfather 
and father, Charles John (Bemadotte) and Oscar the First. A well- 
filled treasury, an incorruptible judiciary, extensive trade with the 
most distant parts of the globe, a reorganised and well-equipped 
army, and a strong able navy, which nearly ruled the Baltic — such 
are the fruits of the reign of this ruler.* 

He hod, moreover, consolidated the position of Sweden as a 
great Power. Every foreign State bid for our friendship, and 
Sweden was able to act with weight as arbiter at the general peace 
congress of Byswick, summoned thereto by the unanimous voice of 
conflicting parties.* * 

Our frontiers were never more extended than at this period. 
Maybe they could not be called natural frontiers in the modem 
sense of the word, but they were certainly proof of power and means 
of influence. Through the treaties of Stolbowa and Bromsebro, the 
treaty of Westphalia, and the treaties of Roskilde and Oliwa, Sweden 
had obtained acknowledgment of her rights to the possessions on the 
Continent won by the sword, as well as to the provinces of Scania, 
Blekinge, Halland, and Bobus in the Scandinavian peninsula. She 
had obtained dutyfree right of way through the Sound, right to have 
a voice in the internal affairs of Germany, and was looked upon as 
the protectress of the threatened Protestants. In strong opposition to 
Denmark, the only other Power having possessions of consequence on 
the Baltic and a fleet upon that sea comparable with our own, Sweden 
held the foremost position as guarantor of Holstein, with the ducal 

- It lA well known and full> admlttcfl that this was the army with 'nhich Charles 
the Twclftli efTectod his romnrkiiblo exploits of war. It should be, but Ls not, known, 
too, that the grctit creation of Charles the Eleventh — the naN-y — had a large share 
in the a.stounding progress of the former in his earlier campaigns. And I cannot 
here refrain from drawing attention to the great !ul\antages reaped by Sweden when 
possessing a Goxernment which lin.s justly \alued and developed our navy. There 
are three monarchs who have particularly watched over the navy, viz. : Gustavus 
Wasa, Charles the Eleventh, and Gustavus the Third, and through their care the 
results were: Under Gustavus Wasa that Swedish commerce flourished for the first 
time, and that the old, long-forgotten Viking land again became known and honoured ; 
under Charles the Eleventh that the predominating power of Sweden in the north, 
and acknowledged right of voice in the political afFaiis of Europe, through her masteiy 
of the Baltic, became consolidated and rose to its highest points ; finally, under Gus- 
tavus the Third, that Sweden, in spite of many unfortunate circumstances, could single- 
handed hold her own in the war against powerful Kussia, the only war since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century from which the country emerged without loss 
of territory. Such teachings of history should not be buried in oblivion. 

* Among the latter Franco declared, through her envoy in Stockholm, that slie 
desired no other changes in the treaties of Westphalia and Viumweg than those which 
the King of Sweden himself should deem advantageous. 
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house of which the Swedish royal family was closely allied by mar- 
riage, and finally, through the alliance of Charles the Eleventh with 
the Danish Princess Ulrica Eleonora, a question was left open to 
the future which might be answered by a second union of Calmar 
under conditions far more advantageous to Sweden than those of 
the first. 

Such, then, we find the inheritance to which Prince Charles was 
bom in Stockholm Palace at dawn of the 17th of June, 1682. 

His birth was greeted with joy by the whole country, and various 
remarkable signs wore said to have been manifest around his cradle — 
the cradle which to tlio present day constitutes one of the costliest 
historical treasures of the royal house of Sweden. The portents were 
believed by the populace, who therefore thought that a shining fu- 
ture was in store for the little princelet, who inspired general hopes. 
His first years passed in the care of a pattern mother, Ulrica 
Eleonora, who instilled in his young mind that fear of God, justice, and 
purity of living, which afterwards distinguished the youth and the 
man. When four years of age the prince obtained as his governor 
Count Eric Lindskold, and soon afterwards, as his tutor, the distin- 
guished professor of oratory at Upsala, Norco]>eusis, afterwards raised 
to the nobility in the name of Nordenthelm, an honour which, it is 
said, Charles himself solicited of his parents. 

Charles the Eleventh, who had himself experienced the evils of a 
neglected education, watched incessantly over the tuition of his son. 
His progress was rapid in moht things, particularly in history, mathe- 
matics, and the classic.^. Ili^ gifted nature was early developed, and he 
‘was with justice considered a child endowed with a quick perception 
and a bright intelligence. Unfortunately, the plan of education was 
not permitted to be carried out undisturbed, for in 1693 death claimed 
his tender-hearted and pious mother, after a Hfi* in which a deep 
sense of duty, nobility of character and affection were* the distin- 
guishing traits, but who had experienced but little of pleasure and 
gratitude from others. With Ulrica Eleonora a good angel dis- 
appeared from the side of Charles. The venerable Nordenhjelm 
soon also followed the queen into the grave, whither Lindskold 
had already journeyed, and in whose place as governor Count 
Hils Gyldenstolpe was chosen whilst councillor of the chancellery. 
Thomas Polus succeeded Nordenhjelm, without, however, fully filling 
his place. Charles’s sorrow over the loss of his mother was so deep 
«nd violent that it seriously affected his health, and soon after her 
funeral he was attacked by a violent fever which threatened his life. 
Yputh and his robust constitution were, however, victorious, bis de- 
velopment soon proceeding as before, and already at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen he is described as boasting that manly and tall appearance 
which is so pleasing to the Swedish eye. Warlike games now became 
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his favourite occupation, that excellent officer Stuart undertaking his 
instruction in military science. The prince was often permitted to 
follow his father on his journeys and reviews around the countiy, and 
attended also for a time the lectures at the University of Upsala. 
Everywhere he gained the affections of the people. At the begin* 
ning of 1697 he was prepared by Bishop Berzelius for confirmation, 
but did not receive the Holy Communion until the day after his 
father's death. 

On the 14th of April, 1697, Charles the Twelfth ascended, in 
virtue of his inheritance, the kingly throne of Sweden, being then 
fourteen years and ten months of age. In accordance with the testa- 
ment of his father, made immediately after the death of Queen 
Eleonora, the regeney was, until the son attained a ‘ maturer ’ age, 
to be composed of five regent*^, with the dowager-queen of Charles 
the Tenth as president. The regency was to be consulted in all 
affairs of state, detailed injunctions being given as to its mode of 
procedure. Only one stipulation was wanting, though a very impor- 
tant one, namely, the ‘age of maturity* of the king. The whole 
regency was therefore a misfortune, and its political functions 
evaporated entirely in intrigues, the sole aims of which were to gain 
the favour of the king and security from future reproaches. However, 
Charles soon began to make his personal will felt, in spite of a weak 
grandmother and vacillating regents. Among the latter, the presi- 
dent, Count Bengt Oxenstiema, must be said to have possessed the 
greatest weight and authority ; but his position was not undisputed. 
The parties were sharply divided, particularly upon foreign policy. 
Between France and the naval Powers a combat was waged in 
the Swedish council, in which flattery, money, and intrigue played 
alternate ])arts in rapid succession ; in fact, the scant information 
vouchsafed us of those times seems indisputably to indicate that cer- 
tain Swedish statesmen were not proof against the temptation of 
gold, against which at the present day we boast of steel armour. 
But, however we may regret all abuses, it would not be just to throw 
the whole blame upon the form of government. We must above 
all things remember the different views then prevailing, views which 
a subsequent century, with all its so-called freedom and enlighten- 
ment, has been unable to shake — ^ay, which it has rather seemed ta 
favour. 

A third party, the Danish, had been formed of the men most 
dissatisfied with the curtailing of the power of the nobility, which at 
first laboured secretly for a Danish succession, but which, upon dis- 
covering its impotence, joined Uie ‘ French ’ party, and thereby 
gave it a decided ascendency, in spite of the opposition of the 
dowager-queen and Ozenstiema. At the head of this party were* 
the regents Christoffer Gyllenstjema, Fabian Wrede, and Wallen- 
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8tedt, supported by the king’s governor, Gyldenstolpe, and other 
leading public men. 

Distaste of government by aristocracy in general, but more par- 
ticularly the apparent weakness of the regency, made the latter 
very unpopular in the country, and heightened the yearnings of the 
nation for a young, resolute, and quick ruler, and the leaders of the 
various political parties became anxious to turn this feeling to account 
for the advancement of their plans. The consequences were not long 
in coining. They were accelerated by several accidental events 
— a 'general famine, the like of which the country had not wit- 
nessed for very many years, threatening aspects respecting the 
peace of Europe — although the torch of war had but just been ex- 
tinguished — and, finally, a horrible palace fire, the mystery of which 
produced an almost superstitious depression among the people. On 
the last-named occasion the youthful Charles had for the first time 
an opportunity of exhibiting proof of that resoluteness and presence 
of mind which never afterwards deserted him. His popularity 
gained still more therefrom, and when reluctantly (putting the ruins 
of his father's liurning castle, the threshold of which he shouldnever 
cross again, he might, in the din of the popular acclamations, have 
heard the prophecy of tliose great events which were bjiortly to 
influence his destiny so deeply. 

Tlie Estates bad been summoned to attend tlie funeral of the 
late king. This, at all events, was the Obtimhible reason, though 
every one predicted that something im{)ortaut, though undefined, 
would be the outcome of its meeting. Tht* peters and the nobility 
also assembled in unprecedented numbers, and ujwn the election 
of presidents, the French imrty, which appean'd most to favour an 
immediate declaration of age of the king, was victorious. Intrigues 
began at once, but they afford nothing of interest. Of any actual 
pto or leaders to carry into effect the declaration of sovereignty 
there were none, although the subsequimtly so influential Count 
Piper was designated as an ardent party chief. And why any plans, 
leaders, or secret understandings ? Most were agreed upon the main 
question, or appeared to be. Events evolved themselves, and with 
remarkable rapidity. It was in the forenoon of the 18th of Novem- 
ber that the word was for the first time uttered in the assembly of 
nobles. The few cautious ones were outvoted, silenced, and even 
jeered at. A deputation was at once despatched to the Government, 
which happened to be assembled. Fabian Wrede was the only one 
who manifested any hesitation, all the remaining regents, as well as 
th8 dowager-queen, acquiescing gladly. A meeting was fixed at the 
assembly of nobles for the same afternoon, and the commoners, of 
whom nobody appears to have thought before, were then summoned 
thither. Deputations of the latter met, the subject was discussed 
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openly, but only the clergy warned against haste, and displayed a 
reluctance which the impartial historian must call ^ respect for the 
law.’ 

As already said, the age of maturity was not fixed in the testament 
of Charles the Eleventh ; maybe this was done purposely, to leave room 
for such interpretation as the development of events might demand ; 
but, according to immemorial custom, and by a resolution of the Estates 
of 1604, a Swedish king should attain his majority at the age of eigh- 
teen, and Charles the Twelfth was but fifteen. However, it happened 
now, as is generally the case in the moment of party excitement, the 
storm of acclamation silenced every voice of hesitation. No time for 
consideration was allowed. The same afternoon all Estates met at 
the House of Nobtes. The nobility were very numerous, and, rising 
to a man, threw their hats into the air, shouting with enthusiasm, 
* Vivat rex Carolus ! ’ This was their whole deliberation. Burghers 
and peasanlh joined willingly in the cry. The clergy were shattered, 
only a few of tneir representatives being present. On the follow- 
ing day this Estate met, when some prudent vrords were uttered, 
but what was done could not be undone. The marshal of the realm, 
at the head of the Estates in assembly, obtained the desired audience 
between six and seven o’clock in the evening, and exhorted the king 
on their behalf to at once assume the reins of government, promising, 
in the name of tlu* entire people, adherence and obedience, with offer 
of goods, life, and blood if necessary, an offer which it must be admitted 
they redeemed to the last. The king answered ^ Yes,’ and promised, 
with the help of God and in the name of Jesus, to assume the govern- 
ment. 

Thus, in the short space of hardly ten hours, this remarkable 
revolution was effected. It may be considered the ‘ political Narva * 
of Charles the Twelfth. To us, who look on these events through 
the vista of the past and without painful feelings, it must seem that 
it would have been more fortunate, both for Sweden and himself, if 
he had risen to full sovereignty in a less hasty and revolutionary 
manner. The Lion King might will have been afforded time to 
gather his strength, and the young mind to mature for the great 
calls that were soon to be made upon both. But the populace 
had, as usual, no thought beyond the hour of joy and advantage, 
and under jubilation from high and low Charles the Twelfth, on 
the 29th of November, in jplennm plenorumy assumed the govern- 
ment. 

Upon this the meeting of the Estates was in reality closed, 
although sittings took place for some weeks afterwards, so that the 
representatives of the nation were able before they separated to grace 
the royal obsequies of Charles the Eleventh! as well as the crowning 
of his youthful son Charles the Twelfth. 
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That a lad like Charles the Twelfth could have no great inclina- 
tion at first for the more serious sides of administration was only 
natural. And how he, with the ardour of his age, indulged in 
warlike games, daring bear-hunts, forced riding-matches in the com- 
pany of youths of his own age, is too well known for recapitulation 
here. It has been asserted that his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Holstein, from ignoble motives, encouraged these reckless exploits, in 
order that one of them might end in a vacancy of the throne, and 
for this reason the duke was looked upon with disfavour by the 
people. 

It is, however, less known, strange to say, that the king soon 
changed his conduct. Without renouncing his manly pursuits, lie 
by degrees separated himself from the more intimate companions of 
his brother-in-law, and began to devote longer time to the duties of a 
regent, and this some while before the breaking of the storm which 
was soon to ravage the North. 

The policy of neutrality and the prudent administration of t he 
father had already long before increased the influence and respect of 
Sweden in Europe, but had also increased the jealousy of the neighbour- 
ing Powers. Russia had for some years been governed by the famous 
ruler who was destined to found the greatness of that country in large 
measure at our expense. In the electoral kingdom of Poland, the Saxon 
Elector Augustus, in spite of the labours of France in favour of the 
Prince de Conti, had succeeded in gaining the crown, which, however, 
afforded him more lustre than power. The land of the great Bran- 
denburger was silently preparing for its coming task in the history of 
the world, and Denmark, at that time our implacable foe, was brood- 
ing upon revenge for the loss of her provinces. 

When the rulers of these countries belield Sweden governed by 
a monarch hardly out of his teens and of age before his time, whose 
thoughts and life, moreover, were only occupied in wild, reckless, 
and dangerous pursuits, and within whose domains many causes 
for fermentation existed, they deluded themselves by the hope that 
our country would fall an easy prey to their combined forces. There 
were not wanting traitors who fanned these hopes. The Liefland 
nobility, harshly and unwisely treated by the Swedish Government, 
obtained at the Russian as well as at the Polish Court treasonable 
connections who naturally exaggerated the dissatisfaction of the 
country. 

The reprehensible manner in which Tsar Peter and King Aiigustua 
— Charles’s own nephew — treated him, although not wanting a counter- 
parf in history, was at variance with all Charles’s ideas of honour and 
morality, and fostered a deep aversion in his heart which strongly 
influenced his subsequent actions ; for be it remembered that only 
three days before concluding an offensive alliance with King Augustus^ 
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Tsar Peter signed a treaty of amity with Charles, demanding and 
obtaining at the same time a supply of ordnance from our honourable 
and trusting hero, whilst barely a fortnight previously King Augustus 
had despatched an embassy to Stockholm offering Charles his con- 
gratulations on his accession to the throne. Although just as 
hastily disposed, the careful Brandenburger Court remained neutral, 
whereas the Danish king secretly entered the alliance, at the same 
time protesting most loudly his friendship for Charles, his blood re- 
lation. Under this mask of hypocrisy three mighty States were pre- 
paring themselves for an attack upon our country and its beardless 
king. Without a moment’s warning or declaration of war they 
threw off the mask and unsheathed their swords, certain of victory. 
But they had re(;koned without their host in Charles the Twelfth 
and his Swedes. 

Upon the receipt of the unexpected news simultaneously 
from all the irontiers of the land, a thrill of alarm shot through 
the whole nation. All parties were instantly united in the love 
for their country, and with a few quick and mighty strokes of 
his paws the irritated Swedish lion felled his antagonists to the 
earth. 

That CTiarles first turned his forces against Denmark was un- 
doubtedly wise, for this foe was nearest and could with difficulty be 
a-^sisted. Rapidly Charles prepared his fleet under the command of 
Rear-admiral Hans Wachtmeister, ordered the nearest regiments 
down into Scania, and departed himself on the 12th of April, 1700, 
from his capital, which, alas ! he was never to behold again. 

The Danish king had withdrawn the principal portion of his 
army to Schleswig, whither he himself had also gone. Most probably 
he flattered himself with the hope of crushing the Duke of Holstein 
and his few Swedish auxiliary troops before Seeland was threatened. 
But he had to pay dearly for this carelessness. When the Swedish 
fleet entered the Sound from the south simultaneously with the 
appeaiance of an English and a Dutch squadron at the northern end 
to assist Sweden, the Danish fleet did not venture out. In the dis- 
trict around Malmo there were, upon the king’s arrival, only some 
6,000 men, but the saving of time was ffir more important than a 
few thousand men. An inspiration which bore the stamp of great- 
ness dictated the decision of the youthful general. His fleet having 
mastery of the Sound, he, quick as lightning, throws his few regi- 
ments across, landing at Humlebiksk, a little fishing village just 
south of Elsinore. He himself wades ashore from the boats, unable 
' to reach land at the head of his guards, and hearing, for the first time, • 
the bullets of the enemy whiz past him, fired by youthful heroism, he 
exclaims, with prophetic enthusiasm, ^ This shall henceforth be my 
music ! ’ 
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He is victorious almost without shedding blood. He strikes with 
terror the Danish Government, and gains at the same time, through 
hk noble conduct and the severe discipline of his troops, the sym- 
pathies of the population of Seeland. Not only with admiration but 
with affection they greet the son of their good and beloved Ulrica. 
To the many deputations waiting upon him in his camp he answers 
with modest assurance, * What I have done 1 have been driven to, 
but you may now rest assured that from this day 1 shall be the 
staunchest friend of yonr kind.’ And he does not only say so, but 
acts equally chivalrously. He grants an armistice before the very 
walls of Copenhagen. He demands not an inch of land from the 
king who has just raised his sword against him, and who, before 
a month is over, has thus to sue to him; we. are told to con- 
sider the subsequent peace as the ^ adjustment of a misunderstanding * 
between Denmark and Holstein. The direct interest of Sweden are 
not affected by it. We may well ask with one of our most gifted 
historians, ‘Was there but a blind thirst for warlike distinction, and 
no feeling of peaceful greatness at the bottom of this nature who 
thus seals his first victory ? * We can well understand the enthusiasm 
evoked among the just Swedish people over speh an action, in which 
the most high-minded nobleness of character and the most heroic 
force were blended; and thi*« in a youth of eighteen! 

From the joys over his success both king and nation were, how- 
ever, called to serious cares. It was whispered, not without appre- 
hension, ‘ Against whom are our arm> to be directed next ? ’ King 
Augustus was undoubtedly tiie one who had first broken the peace, 
but his attack upon Liefland had failed, thanks to the watchful 
and experienced warrior field-marshal, Eric Dahlberg. On the other 
band, Tsar Peter was a far more dangerous enemy ,^both through his 
personal qualities and the magnitude of bis forces ; whilst behind him 
stood the most numerous nation in Europe, which had substantial 
advantages to gain at the expense of Sweden. Charles did not even 
confide his plans to his nearest friend. Prominent men of action do 
not generally talk much of their plans, whilst the treacherous conduct 
of which the three monarchs had been guilty towards Sweden had 
fostered in the young king a keen desire to keep secret the aim of 
every pending action. And here we have one of the most distinguish- 
ing traits in the character of our hero. He evaded all questions and 
representations for peace from the foreign envoys, accelerating 
the embarkation of his army at Garlshamn. Without giving the 
enemy time for action, ay, before he even knew the result of the 
.Danish campaign, his troops landed at Pemau, and stood in the heart ^ 
of Esthland, hastening to the aid of Narva, hotly pressed by the 
Bnssians, 

I need not enlarge here upon that remarkable battle, where a 
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handful of our ancestors against many times their number gained 
one of the most complete victories of which history tells. The actual 
fight consisted in the storming of the earthworks, hastily thrown up 
by the enemy, with which he attempted to protect his siege works 
t^eatened in the rear. Although at first glance this might seem to 
hinder progress, it was not so. The Bussian forces, very raw and 
badly organised, were far too much extended, and as one division had 
to be turned towards the town to prevent a sortie, it could be but of 
little assistance to the other. An opportune snowstorm hid the two 
small Swedish columns of attack, and the surprise was complete, the 
number of prisoners taken being so great that our troops were 
insufficient and too exhausted to guard them. The king gave them 
their liberty the next day. The trophies were as numerous as 
glorious, among them being a large number of the very Swedish g^uns 
recently presented to the Tsar. The news of the victory spread far and 
wide, and the memory of it will live among us for ever. Yet still that 
Narva day, in spite of the lustre it shed upon Sweden and Charles 
the Twelfth, was not a lucky day for either. The vic^-ory, although 
dearly purchased, was too miraculous and too easily won, and fostered 
a contempt for the antagonist which bore evil fruit. The great 
Tsar saw through his opponent, whilst at the same time admiring 
him. hrom his own reverses and the character of his enemy he 
learnt a valuable lesson, by which be understood how to benefit, and 
although the benefit was at our expense, justice cannot deny him 
this honour. 

Several voices at tlie Swedish headquarters were raised in favour 
of continuing the cam])aign against Bussia, and nothing seemed, 
indeed, more natural. King Augustus, frightened by the rapid suc- 
cessive news of misfortune from the theatres of war, desired and sued 
for peace, and it is most probable that the Tsar, vanquished and 
deserted by both his allies, would also have been«eompelled to sheathe 
the sword. It would, indeed, seem as if the guardian angel of Sweden 
at that moment raised its warning hand before the youthful hero 
king so favoured by fortune. With one foot already in the grave, 
the chancellor of the realm, Bengt Oxenstiema, entreated the king 
to listen to the proposals for peace following such a splendid victory. 
The king’s favourite and influential companion, Count Piper, also 
supported this advice; but neither of them was listened to. The 
third enemy was as yet not vanquished by the sword. Two 
reasons may have determined Charles's decisions — ^first, his anger 
at King Augustus’s treachery, particularly as he considered him the 
real instigator of the whole plot ; and, secondly, apprehensionithat if* 
he at once accepted their promises of peace, his enemies, now for the 
time conquered, would again attack him at the first opportune 
moment. The latter reason is particularly emphasised by some 
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of his eulogists. Without denying the weight of this argument, and 
bearing in mind that a vanquished foe never accepts a forced peace 
with good grace, and generally nourishes the hope of some day having 
his revenge, we must remember that, nevertheless, prudence may 
counsel the victor to accept terms. We must further remember that^ 
two of the allies having been completely beaten, and the third beg- 
ging for peace, the union between them was broken, and the for- 
merly united conspirators were accusing each other of want of sin- 
cerity. A fresh alliance was therefore hardly i)ossible. The first 
reason was a purely personal one, weighing much, maybe most, with 
Charles, inasmuch as his character, his education, as well as the mode 
of government of his kingdom, led him undoubtedly to consider his 
own personal feelings in the first instance, never mind what caution 
prompted. l^Tiatever the reasons may have been, the consequences 
were calamitous. The dice of war once cast, many and many a year 
of sorrow and suffering had to pass by, and much blood to be shed, 
before peace once more reigned in the North. 

In the course of the year 170(1 Sweden had succeeded in gathering 
and organising all her forces. In Liefland there stood before the next 
campaign 1G,000 cavalry and 28,500 infantry troops.^ At the begin- 
ning of December 1 700, the king with a portion of his forces luaiched 
southwards. The general opinion was that the object was (Wrland, 
where some Saxon troops were stationed ; but shortly afterwards, to 
the surprise of every one, the king went into winter quarters in the 
south of Liefland. The enemy thus obtained a respite whilst the 
Swedish arms rested. Bussia and Poland again concluded a compact, 
but Denmark, with which covntry peace had been fully concluded^ 
did not join it. This is characteristic of the situation. King 
Augustus was able by intrigue and promises for ..the moment to 
strengthen his party in Poland ; but Charles was not idle, devoting 
his time during the winter diligently to affairs of state and the 
exercise and hardening of his soldiers. 

When Midsummer 1701 was past, he first struck his camp, and 
entered Courland with an army of about 20,000 men. The passage 
of the river Diima, hotly contested by the Saxon field-marshal Steinau, 
was effected with skill and courage, and the beaten enemy retreated into 
Poland. But Charles did not follow them up. He marched slowly 
along the borders of Lithallen, as if hesitating about taking the de- 
cisive step, although fully and irrevocably decided upon in his heart — 
a decision from which neither the humble representatives of Augustus, 
nor the prayers of the lovely Aurora Kdnigsmark, nor proposals of 

* At home weie left about 20,000 men of all arms, whilst in Pomorania, Wismor^ 
and Bremen were also located as many. The total force of all arms was about 
00,000 men, half being under the command of Charles, although spread along the 
whole eastern frontier. 
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mediation from foreign envoys, nor the warnings of his chief generals 
or councillors, could sway him. The crown of Poland — behold the 
prize of victory ! 

Internal dissension in that unhappy country seemed to encourage 
Charles’s plans, which were further streogthened by the memory of 
the irresistible arms of his grandfather and the dissatisfaction of 
the nation towards the Saxon Elector foisted upon them. The rich 
and influential family at Sapiehames, whose arrogance and thirst for 
power Augustus attempted to curtail, openly declared in favour of 
Charles, whilst other influential and prominent men in Poland also 
contributed by their complaints to the cause of Charles, anS finally 
many a band of soldiers deserted to him from the Polish army. All 
these causes egged Charles on to an undertaking upon which opinions 
are divided, but upon the final results of which, as regards our country, 
there can be only one. 

In March 1 702 the Swedish army entered Poland, rapidly nearing 
the heart of the country. Warsaw was captured without resistance, 
the Assembly shattered and pursued by the Swedes. King Augustus 
fled southwards. At Klissow, where he at last nerved himself for 
defence, he was completely beaten, and was compelled to fly to 
Sandomir, then to the fortress Thorn, where some of his faithful 
Saxon troops had collected anew. The gates of Cracow flew open 
before the Swedish king, who now found himself in possession 
of both capitals, whilst his arms held possession of the rest of the 
country. 

llow’ever, we should be carried too far w'ere we to follow step by 
step the Swedish arms. Everywhere they were victorious, and names 
such as Frauenstadt, Piinitz, and Pultusk will never be forgotten. 
The campaign consisted in reality partly of rapid and fatiguing 
pursuits of retreating troops or party leaders, and partly of tedious 
besieging of strongholds still in the hands of Augustus. The 
mode of warfare, therefore, does not seem to display any grand 
plans ; but it should be remembered that movements were often 
strategical, determined by purely political considerations, and that 
all the time diplomatic negotiations were being carried on at the 
Swedish headquarters. 

Finally, after much hesitation and many preparations, King 
Augustus was, in February 1704, declared to have forfeited the 
crown of Poland at a congress summoned by the cardinal primate of 
Warsaw. Charles’s principal aim was thus gained, and the question 
now was to find a suitable successor. He decided to select as such 
a native of Poland — a very wise decision — for if ever a strong friendly 
power could be made of Poland, which its own as well as ohr best* 
interests prompted, its sceptre should not be entrusted to some 
foreign reigning prince who coveted the distinction from personal 
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aggxandiseinent, but to one who thought and acted as a Pole. 
Charles's first choice, too, was the best. 

ISiere was a name which evoked the same enthusiasm in the breast 
of every Pole as that of the great Napoleon in modem France. That 
name was Sobieski. King John Sobieski, the saviour of Vienna from 
the swords of the infidels, and at the same time the most pre-eminent 
regent of Poland, had three sons, and the eldest of them, Jacob, soon 
attracted the notice of Charles, and might truly have been capable of 
uniting the divided parties. He was summoned to the Swedish head- 
quarters from the exile into which he and his brothers liad been driven 
byfAugustus, but during his journey through Silesia, although that 
temtory was a neutral one, the latter had him and his brother Constan- 
tine imprisoned. This idea, therefore, came to nothing, and Charles, 
after mature reflection, declared in favour of th(^ reign of the noble 
house of Leczinski — Stanislaus Ijcczinski. This noble was a just, un- 
selfish, and mild-tempered man, who afterwards, during a more peace- 
ful portion of his reign, proved to be a good ruler ; but he lacked, 
unfortunately, that tempered hardness of character and resolute 
self-reliance which was necessary to gain the moral influence of as- 
cendency required for his task. He was elected king at the diet in 
Warsaw, on the 2ndof July, 1704, but not till after a stormy sitting, and 
the election was far from being unanimous. Thus violent protests on 
the part of an opposition congress, dissatisfaction over the war-taxes 
levied by the Swedish troops, together with Augustus's delusive pro- 
mises and the dissensions of the native nobility, delayed for a long 
while the ardent desire of Charles. But events srK>n exercised an 
irresistible pressure. King Augustus had been finally beaten at 
Pultusk, and was wandering like a hunted man from spot to spot, 
while the grandson of Charles the Tenth stood in the heart of the 
vanquished land, with his army in all the lustre of victory, maintain- 
ing the simple nobility of his character. A large portion of the 
imaginative Polish nation was fired by this picture into mighty 
enthusiasm, and the memory of the Swedish hero-king survives to 
the present day among them. This feeling for our hero caused 
the Polish crown to be given to bis but it could not pre- 

serve it to him for long. It may indeed be said that Stanislaus 
was never king de fcuciOy for when some years later it ^became neces- 
saiy to withdraw the Swedish troops from Poland he dared not 
remain, but left his kingdom with them to find a shelter in their 
midst. 

Whilst Charles was occupying Poland with the main army, gieat 
events were occurring upon our eastern frontier, the Tsar having com- 
menced impetuous and cruel attacks upon the Swedish possessions 
around the Finnish Gulf. They were defended but by a few companies 
and ganrisons, spread all over the country, and the Bussian giant, long- 
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iDg to extend both his feet into the waves of the Baltic, crashed by sheer 
weight every opposition. Charles himself alone could have arrested 
the progress of the hordes, bat he was far away upon the shores of 
the Vistula. One after another the fortified towns in Ingermannland, 
Esthland, and Liefland capitulated, and St. Petersburg, now the capital 
of the present Eussian empire, rose upon the ruin of a Swedish strong- 
hold. Both in speaking and writing it has often been asserted, ^ An 
irresistible imperative necessity, an absolute want of breathing have 
forced Eassia to the shores of Finland. That Sweden, sooner or 
later, in any case, would be compelled to bend before this force was 
natural — ay, unavoidable.’ There is a gi-ain of truth in this view. 
The flow of nations has from time immemorial proceeded from East 
to West, and it is even .doubtful whether the flow has wholly 
ceased in the present day. The discovery of the New World and the 
beginning of colonisation in the vast continent of North America, 
occurred at a period when the historical immigration of races from 
Asia to Europe seemed to have come to an end. This favoured its 
continuance. 

Much that has happened and is happening may perhaps be 
explained thus, but although man is incapable of arresting the march 
of history and the general progress of his race, every one claiming 
the name of statesman will not only discountenance, but oppose 
tooth and nail whatever is injurious to his country. This is a duty 
upon the altar of which he himself may be sacrificed, but the know- 
ledge and fulfilment of which separates him from the great herd who 
obey the enticing voice of the hour and follow the spangled banner of 
chance whithersoever it may lead. The application of this principle 
to Charles the Twelfth and his action indicates itself. The grave 
error which he committed when treating the northern theatre of war 
as of secondary importance, is the more to be regretted, as there 
was no doubt then still time to arrest for a long time to come the 
expansion of Eussia at our expense. 

Only in the heart of his Crown lands could King Augustus be 
forced to renounce the throne and conclude peace. France, anxious 
to divert an attack from its threatened frontiers, had already for a 
long while urged an invasion of Saxony. But Charles had put this 
oflf month after month, occupying himself the while with adven- 
turous exploits, varied by lengthy and often lamely conducted sieges. 
Maybe his anxiety was to consolidate Stanislaus better in Poland before 
he departed, or maybe he desired to demonstrate clearly in the eyes 
of the world that his attack was solely directed towards the trea- 
cherous breaker of the peace, and in no wise against his German 
possessions. Charles’s own remarkable conduct at the Saxon CourtVup- 
ports this assumption. True, when at last invading Saxony, he issued 
stringent orders respecting the contributions which Saxony was called 
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upon to make a8 a treacherous participator in the loog war ; but he soon 
revoked these, and issued a new one, in which severity of law is only 
directed against his own soldiers for violence and plundering. No 
real opposition iras encountered during the march, and the vanguard 
of the army was close upon Leipzig when Charles, at the castle of 
Alt-Saustadt, received offers of peace from the Elector. Here, too, 
arrived many foreign plenipotentiaries, some of the greatest states- 
men and soldiers in Europe, most of the German Electors, all coming 
to do homage to the Lion of the North. It is no adulation to say 
that upon every one the youthful hero of five-and-twenty summers 
made an everlasting impression by his modest bearing and firmness 
of character. 

Oscar Fkedkik. 

( To ite muclutled.) ^ 
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THE LORDS AND THE 
SUE A TING SYSTEM. 


Thk Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed tvo years 
since to inquire into the Sweating System, has at last broaght its 
labours to a close. The in(|uiry has been exhaustive. Under the 
chairmanship of Lord Dunraven, it has been extended from the East 
End of l.iondon, to which it was originally restricted, to the principal 
provincial towns ; it has embraced, besides the great clothing indus- 
tries, the nail and chain, cutlery, gunlocks, saddlery and furniture 
trades — in fact, the manufacture of almost every article of personal 
use turned out in wholesale quantities. 

At the end of last Session the evidence was complete, and the 
Court adjourned. For the last nine months the public have 
anxiously awaited the verdict. Vague rumours of dissension, fol- 
lowed by inspired paragraphs in the London and provincial papers, 
telling of the wrongs of Lord Dunraven, and lastly the dramatic 
scene in the House qf liords, have roused personal curiosity as 
well as public interest as to the outcome of the inquiry. We were 
led to believe, on the highest authority, that the Report of the 
Select Committee (bereft of the chairman ), always suppos&g that 
such a living thing as a Report should break the shell of chalky 
indifference and all-round obstruction of a compact body of Whig 
Peers, would be a lame and colourless creature. It is with a sense of 
deep relief that those who ardently desire reform see before them a 
concise document containing sound statement and helpful suggestion. 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 160. 3 L 
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If the * conclusions ’ drawn up by Lord Derby and his colleagues are 
worded in self-possessed dtal somewhat thin language, if their pro- 
posals show signs of extreihe deliberation, and of caution disguised 
as vague a|id indeterminate expression, surely it lies with us to 
fill in their tneaning, and carry forward their recommendations ; rest- 
ing thankful that each assertion made, and each step taken, proves 
firm and in the iSght direction. It is with this object and in this 
spirit that I venture to analyse the Report, together with the 
evidence upon which it is based, and to define and elaborate the 
plan of campaign. 

At the outset the Committee are met with the difficulties of 
definition. 

We have endeavoured, wilhout much bucces'f, to extract from the principal it- 
nesses a clear idea of what they understand by the term stm// /////. The replies re- 
ceived were neither clear nor consi’^tent. It was iir-^ed by some that sweatiiif^ is an 
abuse of the su})-eontraot sjsteni ; . . . others, on the contrary, have maintained 
that Buh-contractlng is by no means a necessary element of nw eating*. 

This latter opinion is apparently shared by the authors of the 
Report, as they remark later on, in discussing the causes of the evil 
known by the name of sweating, that the ‘ middleman is found to be 
absent where they abound.’ It is noteworthy, moreover, that the 
popular and picturesque name — the sv'miinfj fij/slem (a term which 
has served well or ill to describe the scope of the inquiry)— is con- 
spicuous by its absence from the terse propositions drawn up as the 
conclusions of the Select Committee. They speak of aweating, but 
they drop the additional word Hgalem, and by this significant omis- 
sion they tacitly deny that these evils are co-extensive with, or 
peculiar to, any one form of industrial organisation. But although 
they are unable to agree on a scientific definition of the whole sub- 
ject matter before them, they are absolutely clear to the nature of 
the evils they have been called upon to examine and to remedy. 
These are stated to be : ( 1 ) an unduly low rate of wages ; (2) exces- 
sive hours of labour ; (3) the insanitary state of the houses in which 
the work is carried on. By the use of the word ‘ unduly ’ their 
Ijordships would seem to imply that these evils are relative to a bad 
state of things ; a fringe of destitution surrounding a mass of strug- 
gling poverty; a zone of disease encircling an already unhealthy area. 
To this practical definition of sweating they add the significant 
remark : * These evils can hardly be exaggerated.* The case for a 
vigorous effort at reform is therefore complete. 

If we pass from the definition of the so-called mveatvag system 
to the causes of the evils of awmiingy we note that the Committee 
agais reject the common view. The great majority of workers 
examined before the Committee attributed their sufferings to four 
distinct causes : to the presence of middlemen, machinery, and sub- 
division of labour on the one hand, and to foreign immigration on 
the<ether. The Select Committee have taken the courageous but 
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unpopular course of denying the truth of the first opinion, while 
giving a strictly qualified assent to the latter. But as they have 
dismissed the four questions somewhat curtly, it will be needful, in 
face of this deep-rooted popular conviction, to give each point an inde- 
pendent examination. For if we cannot agree as to the seat of the 
disease, we are unlikely to advise and cany out the same treatment. 

Now it is obvious that, if we wish to determine, once for all, 
whether the presence of middlemen, machinery, and subdivision of 
labour are at once the cause and the essence of the evils of sweating, 
we must take a wider survey of industrial facts than that afforded us 
by the four volumes of evidence published by the Committee. We 
must use the comparative method ; we must lay side by side with 
the organisation oj production in the sweated trades the organisa- 
tion of production in those industries admittedly free from the evils 
of sweating. In short, to discover what constitutes disease, we must 
compare the diseased body with the relatively healthy organism. 

First as to the presence of middlemen or sub-contractors. In 
the staple manufactures of the kingdom — in the cotton, woollen, and 
manufactured metal trades— we find, as a general fact, three profit- 
making capibilist middlemen between the manual worker and the 
consumer; (1) the master of the factory or workshop; (2) the 
wholesale trader, supplying foreign agents and English shopkeepers ; 
(3) the large or small retailer in direct contact with the consumer. 
At the present time this may be considered the typical organisation 
of English industry. It admits, of course, of varieties; in some 
branches of these industries, various grades of brokers and ware- 
housemen intercept intermediate profits ; in other cases, the manu- 
facturer sells direct to the shopkeeper ; while we find instances in 
which the wholesale trader is himself a retailer. But, taken as a 
whole, we see throughout manufacturing industry, outside the so- 
called sweating system, two general facts ; the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the manufacturer on the one hand, and the trader on 
the other, are kept clear and distinct ; and, secondly, the profits of 
distribution are usually divided between two classes of dealers — the 
wholesale trader and the retail tradesman. The first of these facts 
is the more universal and significant. * 

Let us next examine the organisation of the sweated industries. 
In the coat trade at the East End, the so-called sweating system 
consists of a host of small masters and female home-workers competing 
for work at the counters of wholesale firms ; at the West End, this 
wholesale trader disappears, and is replaced by the retail tradesman 
in direct contact with the customer. It is true that, in the earlier 
stages of the inquiry, vague statements were made as to the exist- 
ence of a series of middlemen between wholesale and retail traders 
and the small masters and home-workers. No attempt, however, 
was made to prove the truth of this statement; and in all the 

3l2 
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instances of sweating actually brought before the Committee, the 
work was taken out direct by small masters or out-workers from the 
wholesale or retail traders. In the manufacture of trousers and 
vests, the small master, at work in his own shop, is exchanged for 
the distributing sweater, employing women in their own homes. 
This individual, however, seems to be disappearing before the steady 
pressure of the wholesale and retail firms eager to absorb the whole 
profit of labour. In the Glasgow clothing trade the representative 
of the workers states that the * real sweater is the man who takes 
work from the retail shop and does it at his own home ; ’ from Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool we have much the same tale. 
If we sum up, therefore, the general facts of the clothing trade, we 
find the three profit-making middlemen, typical of English industry 
— the manufacturer, the wholesale trader, and retail tradesman — are 
not multiplied in the manufacture of slop clothing, but, on the 
contrarj', are, in many instances, n^duced to one or two hybrid 
figures — the small master who works as hard as, if not harder than, 
those he employs (and may be therefore considered, in many instances, 
as a manual worker), and the wholesale or retail tradesman, manufac- 
turing to some extent on his own premises, and giving work out, not 
only to large and small masters, but direct into the homes of the 
people. 

In the furniture and cabinet trades this concentration of the 
various profit-makers of English industry in one person is still more 
a]>pareut. The whole indictment brought against a well-known West 
End upholsterer (who is accused of bringing down tlie wages of in- 
door hands by the competition of out-workers) on the counts of low 
wages, discounts on cheques, high-handed and insolent foremen, is a 
striking illustration of this fact. And if we jdescend to the lower 
sections of the furniture trade, in which the evils of sweating were 
proved to exist, we may watch the poverty-stricken maker of tables 
and chairs hawking his wares along Curtain Road, selling direct to 
the export merchant or to the retail tradesman— or, perchance, to 
the private customer. In the manufacture of cheap boots in the 
Metropolis, of cheap cutlery at Sheffield, of indifferent nails at Hales- 
owen, we meet with this same sorrowful figure — the small master or 
out-worker buying his material on credit, and selling his product to 
meet the necessities of the hour ; in all instances underselling his 
competitors great and small.’ Respectable employers, interest^ in 
a high standard of production, trade unionists, keen for a high stan- 
dard of wage, agree in attributing to this pitiful personage the worst 
evils of the sweating system. Here, not only do we fail to discover 
the existence of sub-contract , but the element of contract disappears, 

^ See evidence of Parnell and Jeliffo, cabinet trade, 28G4.66, 2018, 8226; of 
Sa^oman, 11,387, 11,346, 1 1,866, 11 ,981 ; of Lovcjo, 12,290, In boot trade; of Hlnglcy 
21,614, 22,616, chain trade; and of Uttley, 24,717-86, in tool and cntleiy trade. 
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and the elaborate organisation of modem industry is replaced by a 
near approach to that primitive higgling of the market between pro- 
ducer and consumer to that primseval trial of struggle and endurance, 
in which the weakest and most necessitous invariably suffers. 

1 do not wish the reader to imagine that 1 deny the existence of 
the sweater in the sweated industries. But I deny that the sweater 
is necessarily or usually a sub-contractor or employing middleman. 
The sweater is, in fact, the whole nation. The mass of struggling 
men and \vomen whose sufferings have been laid bare by the inquiry 
are oppressed and defrauded in every relation of life ; by the man 
who sells or gives out the material on which they labour ; by the 
shopkeeper who sells them provisions on credit, or forces them under 
the truck system j by the landlord who exacts, in return for the four 
walls of a bedroom, or for the unpaved and undrained back yard, the 
double rent of workshop and dwelling ; and, lastly, by every man, 
woman, and child \vho consumes the product of their labour. In the 
front rank of this, the most numerous class of sweaters, we find the 
oppressed workers of other trades. Hence, it is not the presence nor 
the absence of the sub-contractor which causes the evils of sweating. 
Traders of all grades, who call themselves manufacturers — warehouse- 
men, shippers, factors, sub-purchasers, retailers who trade as whole- 
sale firms, sub-contractors, distributing contractors, small masters, 
out-workers and home-workers claiming to be journeymen — this 
whole army of nondescript and masked characters spring up and dis- 
appear in the sweated industries, as they serve or are worthless to 
the spirit of unrestmined competition. In short, to use the words 
of the Keport, ‘ the middleman, where he exists, is not the hand of 
the oppressor, but the instrument of oppression : * this amphibious 
being, styled * the middleman,’ is the effect,and not the cause, of 
industrial disorder. Like the noxious fungus that breeds in dark 
places, he lives or dies on already decaying and disorganised matter. 

But, in the midst of this medley of methods and confusion of 
persons, one feature stands out clear and distinct, as persistently 
characteristic of all sweated industries — the absence of the responsible 
employer. The mill-owner, coal-owner, or large iron-master, is 
forced to assume, to some slight extent, the guardianship of the 
workers. He is compelled by the State to provide healthy accom- 
modation, to regulate the hours of labour of women and young per- 
sons, to see to the education of children, to guard against and insure 
all workers against accident. Trades unions, arising from the 
massing of men under the factory system, insist on a recognised 
rate of wages. Public opinion, whether social or political, observes 
the actions of a responsible employer in the open light of day. 
Willingly or unwillingly, he must interpose his brains and his capital 
between groups of workers on the one hand, and the great mass of 
conscienceless consumers on the other. These are the services 
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exacted from him by the community in return for the profits he 
makes. He is, in fact, the first link between the private individual 
intent on his own gain, and the ideal official of the Socialist State 
administering property in trust for the people. It is the absence of 
this typical figure of nineteenth century industry which is at once a 
distinguishing feature and a main cause of those grosser forms of 
fraud and oppression known as the sweating system. 

Machinery and subdivision of labour are accused of being, together 
with the sub-contractor, joint forerunners of evil. On this point the 
Report somewhat laconically remarks : ‘ The answer to this charge 
seems to be that, in some of the largest clothing and other factories 
in which labour is admitted to be carried on under the most favour- 
able conditions for the workers, machinery and subdivision of labour 
to the greatest i)ossible extent are found in every department of the 
factory, from the highest to the lowest.' And whatever may be the 
historical justification for the popular faith, no intelligent person, 
who will take the trouble to compare the methods of production and 
the conditions of employment in the sweater's den or worker’s home 
at the East End with those obtaining in the largest, best appointed, 
and most successful clothing factories at Leeds, boot factories at 
Leicester, furniture factories near (ihisgow, can seriously maintain 
that the use of machinery and subdivision of labour are in any sense 
characteristic of the cheap production and unhealthy conditions of 
the so-called sweating system. The coat that fits to perfection, the 
boot that keejis its shape in spite of the roughest \rear, the cabinet 
perfect alike in design and finish, arc still made by the individual 
worker — by the handicraftsman using tools and not machinery. The 
use of these articles is the luxury of the rich, as their construction 
is the monopoly of the artistic journeyman. But leaving on one side 
the artist mechanic, with his aristocratic customers, we may assert 
as an economic truism that machinery and subdivision of labour are 
characteristic of the factory system with its resixinsible employer, 
fixed wages, regulated hours, and serviceable }iroduct ; that they are 
seen in a less perfect form in the medium class of sweated industries 
such as the East End coat trade, and that they are conspicuously ab- 
sent in those trades, or in those sections of trades, in which the evils 
of sweating assume the most virulent type — in the manufacture of 
chains and nails, and in the ^finishing’ of the cheapest class of 
men’s clothing and of boots and slippers. 

But, from the point of view of remedial proposals, the origin of 
this deep-rooted popular fallacy — that sweating is caused by the 
introduction of profit-making middlemen, machinery, and sub- 
division of labour — is both interesting and instructive. It arises, 1 
venture to think, from a one-sided observation of the growth of 
certain manufactures, from retail trades carried on by individual 
wqjckers for the benefit of individual customers, into wholesale in- 
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dustriesy undertaken by whole classes of producers and supplying 
home and foreign markets. This ‘ industrial revolution ’ swept over 
the staple trades of the kingdom at the end of last and the beginning 
of this century. Machinery and subdivision of labour acted as cause 
and effect ; profit-making middlemen, between the manual worker 
and the consumer, devoting brains and capital to the organisation of 
labour and the perfection of technical processes, others to the dis- 
tribution of products in the markets of the world, were an inevitable 
accompaniment to the early development of private enterprise. 
In the textile and other industries, the transformation was ra))id and 
universal. And, after fifty years of untold misery to the workers, of 
enormous gains to the profit-making capitalists, of vigorous effort 
on the part of large-hearted and far-sighted reformers, it ended in 
the present factory system — or the creation by the State of the legal 
responeihllily of the employer for the conditions of employment. 
But in the minor manufactures of men and women’s clothing, of 
household furniture, and of other articles of personal use, the change 
has been more lardy and less complete. The hand-loom weaver, 
selling his piece of cloth to a neighbour’s wife or to the travelling 
factor, has become long since an historic figure ; but the tailor, boot- 
maker, cabinet-maker, executing the order of the private customer 
or shopkeeijer, arc still at work in village and town. Moreover, the 
machinery introduced into these latter trades (of which the sewing 
machine may be taken as a tyi»e) can be owned by the worker, and 
is independent of motive power ; while subdivision of labour may 
begin with the matrimonial tie and end w’ith the children. Hence 
these mixed and degraded forms of employment known as the 
sweating system. Troduction, retail or wholesale, is undertaken in 
the homes of the people, by small masters in hidden worshops, or by 
workers in their own dwellings. The profit-making middleman 
appears, but in the character of a wholesale trader, distributing the 
work, or buying the product ; in either case relieved, by the home- 
work system, from his duties as a responsible employer — at once 
landlord and wage-payer. The workers, on the other hand, in- 
capacitated for combination by the isolation of their lives, and care- 
fully excluded by special clauses from the protection of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, are delivered over body and soul to the spirit of 
unrestrained competition, arising from the ever-increasing demand 
for cheap articles in the great markets of the world. The peculiar 
evils of sweating cannot, therefore, be attributed to the introduction 
of profit-making middlemen, machinery, subdivision of labour, since 
we owe to these same causes, and to a far higher degree, the advan- * 
tages of the factory system. It would be more plausible to affirm 
that these evils originated in the absence of a {responsible) middle- 
man, and in the imperfect introduction of machinery and subdivision 
of labour — that it was, in feet, a good instance of ‘ arrested develop- 
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meat.* In simple words, it is the oft-told story of new wine in old 
bottles : an attempt to conduct wholesale manufacture in the effete 
and decaying channels of the home-work and small workshop system. 

Let us for one brief moment translate these dry terms, home-work 
and smaW U'orkshopSy into the living w6rds of human life and suffering. 
I take samples, not from the evidence of paid agitators or sensational 
philanthropists, but fiom the plain statements of unbiased officials. 

A workshop is erected on the area which was formerly the yard of the house. 
Tlie walls are reeldng witli wet, and to hide that wet a little bit of tliin match- 
lining is put up against it. The roof is construc'tcd in such a manner that it leaks 
badly, and alwa}.*? will leak. Tlic flooring, in many instances, is on the earth, 
which is not properly drained ns it should be. In many cases the window-sashes 
are rotten, or the sashes of the sk^’light are rotten. In some cases, for the only out- 
let there is merely a little iron sturo, verj' low, on the siir/acc, with a four-inch 
pipe to cairy olV the smoke, no i»roperly conistructed chimney; that is in some 
cascs.^ 

There was n room dhout 12 or 1 1 ft. by 10 ft. and 8 ft. high, ns near as 1 could 
judge it by the e\e ; in ihif* room there was a large bed, the only bed in the room, 
on which the mother of the fiimib ^ns dying of consumption; although it was 
summer, there wa*' a large fire in the room, Ix'lbre which the husband was at his 
work as n tailor, pressing cloth, and of courM‘, hlling the air with steam ; besides 
him, there was his son al&o ut >Aork, and playing on the th)or were two or throe 
small children ; all iTOwded into a room which would properly contain two or three 
people at the most, witli due considerntion to lioalth.' 

I could multiply, from the abundant materials of the evidence, or 
from my own personal experience, the.^^e graphic account.s of home- 
work, and give examidch from each of the sweated industries ; but I 
will content myself with quoting Mr. Burnelt^s aj>t statement of the 
effect of home-work or small workshops in the chain and nail trade 
— equally applicable to all industries in which ‘sweating* has been 
proved to exist. 

To people working each in their own little shop from curly morning until Into 
at night combination is above nil things diflicult. Each man struggles fur himself 
and bis family, and thinks nothing of the common good. . . . One man or one woman 
can be played off against another, and the prices of labour arc thus subject to the daily 
haggle of workers competing for bread. Ill is is clearly and unmistakably the result 
of the small workshop system, which is undoubtedly the root of many if not all the 
evils from which the nailmakers sufier. 

With these facts before them wc cannot wonder at the decided 
opinion of the Select (l)ommittee ‘ that the sanitary conditions under 
which work is conducted are not only injurious in the highest degree 
to the health of the person employed, but are dangerous to the public ; ’ 
nor can we be surprised that they confirm the opinion of the Labour 
correspondent of the Board of Trade that home-workers form the 
great obstacle in the way of combination. As their Lordships hold 
that trade combination is the only effectual remedy for the evils of 
long hours and low wages, it is clear that they have arrived at a sound 

* ' * Goodwin, 81, SOI. * Squire, 17AilS- 
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conclusion : viz., that the evils of bad sanitation, low wages, and long 
hours are rooted in the home-work or domestic workshop system. 

We now touch on the question of foreign immigration, or, to put 
it more plainly, the competition of Jewish labour. For it is urged that 
the home-work or small workshop system, with its oppressed workers 
and cheap and nasty product, might be left to speedy extinction by 
the competition of large and well-appointed factories if it were not 
for an apparently inexhaustible supply of two distinct classes of 
workers: Jews and semi-dependent women. These workers are said 
to share in common characteristics which disincline and unftt them 
for factory labour, while they admirably adapt them to work under 
the sweating system. And it is further maintained that, through 
the competition pf this cheap labour, English journeymen are dragged 
into the ranks of sweated workers or forced into the army of the un- 
employed. Of these two sources of industrial degradation, Jewish 
workers, with their uncouth manners and foreign origin, have been 
most in evidence throughout the inquiry. 

The Select Committee do not deny the truth of the popular view. 
They devote a comparatively long paragraph to describing the low 
standard of life, the abacnce of skill, and the apparent incapacity for 
trade combination, characteristic of the Jewish immigrants, and the 
effect of these qualities or defaciencies on the English labour market. 
But they point out that the competition of Jewish labour is practically 
limited to the tailoring and boot and shoe trades, and is conspicu- 
ously absent in many of thohe industries which are honeycombed 
with the evils of sweating. On the other hand, they draw attention 
to the ‘large supiJy of cheap female labour, occasioned by the fact 
that married women working at unskilled labour in their own 
homes . . . and not wholly supporting themselves, can afford to 
work at what would be starvation wages to an unmarried woman.’ 
In their opinion the ill-effect of Jewish immigration is not a question 
of fact but a question of proportion. The Jews are counted by their 
thousands; the women, dragging in their rear semi- dependent 
husbands and a huge force of unprotected children, may be num- 
bered by hundred thousands. 

Through this double analysis of the Ix)rds’ Report and popular 
opinion as to the causes of the so-called sweating system, I venture 
to think we have discovered and laid bare the roots of the evils known 
as sweating. An unduly low rate of wages, excessive hours of labour, 
and the bad sanitation of work-places have been shown to exist in 
industries distinguished by the following circumstances: (\) By the 
presence of workers with an indefinitely low standard of life, toith • 
a lack of class loyalty, and uswaUy, hut not always, wi^ a want of 
sMU ; (2 ) the absence of on employer responsible to the State 
and to public opinion for the condition of his workers ; and, lastly, 
as the form in which these facts manifest themselves, as the oppor- 
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tunity for this class of character ; (3) by the prevalence of home^worh 
or small workshops^ hidden, or exempted from the inspection of the 
Factory Acts^ and free from the regulations of trade unions. 

These three circumstances form a vicious circle, each point of 
which rises out of and runs into the other, while the omission of any 
one point would destroy the whole circle. For it is obvious, if we 
could remove these workers as competitors for employment, the 
evils of sweating would not exist ; or, if we could transform every 
wholesale trader into an employer legally responsible for the con- 
ditions of employment, we might smile on liome-work or family work- 
shops as an ideal arrangement, and encourage Jews and women to 
join the throng of well-cared-for workers ; and, lastly, if we could 
restrict or regulate home-work, we should raise the standard of com- 
fort to the level of the Factory Acts ; or, supi>osing trade competition 
did not allow of this, we should drive the workers under the factory 
system where Jews and women would be forced to work in a regular 
fashion, and to compete on equal terms with Engli^h journeymen. 
The question of reform, therefore, resolves itself into a question of 
strategy : Which point in this fortress of iniquity is the easiest to 
assail and overcome ? 

Let us begin at the fu^t point. Is it possible to cheek at its 
source the supply of low-class labour ? Clearly W(* cannot check the 
numbers of native workers; the practical <|uestion is, therefore, 
narrowed down to a restraint or prohibition of foreign immigration. 

Now, the settlement of this question was expressly excluded from 
the inquiry of the Lords* Committee. A Select Committee of the 
Commons was a])pointed at the same time Ho inquire into the laws 
existing in the United States and elsewhere on the subject of the 
immigration of destitute aliens, and to report whether it is desirable 
to impose any, and if so what, restrictions on such foreign immigra- 
tion.* And after taking full evidence, both as to the importance of 
foreign immigration as a factor in labour troubles, and with regard 
to political and administrative difficultit^s in checking i^, the Com- 
mittee summed up in the following words : * that while your Com- 
mittee see great difficulties in the way of enforcing laws similar to 
those of the United States against the importation of pauper and 
destitute aliens, and while they are not prepared to recommend such 
legislation at present, they contemplate the possibility of such legis- 
lation becoming necessary in the future.’ 

We can hardly dispute this judgment, unless we are prepared 
to consider the Commons* Report and the evidence upon which it is 
basedy a task beyond the scope of this paper. Moreover, as before said, 
even if we were able and willing to check foreign immigration, we 
should still have to deal with the larger half of the question— with 
the apparently inexhaustible supply of women, young persons, and 
dpldren, working for pocket-money, or supplementing the wages of 
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semi-dependent husbands and fathers — ^with, in fact, the family as a 
unit of labour. 

The second question, the absence of the responsible employer, is 
open to a direct solution. We might create a responsible employer, 
in the form of a State or municipal official, and reorganise the sweated 
industries on a Socialist basis, offering the oppressed workers employ- 
ment in State or municipal workshops. 

This * simple remedy * for sweating was advocated by one or more 
witnesses, notably by a gentleman from the Black Country, who laid 
before the Committee an elaborate plan for the complete reorganisa- 
tion of the chain and nail trades in State-subsidised workshops. But, 
whatever may lie hidden in the future, public opinion is not ripe for 
the Socialist answer to the labour problem. And in face of the re- 
velation made before the Committee, with regard to the execution of 
Government and municipal contracts, Socialists may well confine 
their present efforts to forcing central and local authorities to fulfil 
the duties of responsible employers in those trades in which they are 
actually engaged. To reform the constitution and conduct of these 
bodies, to inspire them with the Socialist spirit — with a due con- 
sciousness of responsibility for the physical and mental welfare of 
those by whose labour they profit — will be a sufficiently hard task for 
one generation of energetic reformers. 

It is, however, gratifying that in this practical attempt at reform 
Badicals and labour representatives receive the emphatic encourage- 
ment of the Select Committee of the House of Lords. The Committee 
urge on the attention of Parliament ‘ the grave scandal of sweating ’ 
in government and municipal contracts ; they recommend the adop- 
tion of the factory clause, and the payment of minimum rates of 
wages (to be specified by the Department) by all contractors. This 
is nothing less than an official condemnation of the business maxim 
of buying in the cheapest market when applied to the State or muni- 
cipal employment of labour. To carry out this reform is a needful 
preparation, if not a first step, towards the direct creation by the 
State of employers responsible to the people for the welfiu’e of the 
workers. 

We cannot, therefore, stop at its source the supply of workers 
with a low standard of life. Neither can we, at the present time, 
extend to the whole domain of the sweating system the representa- 
tive government of industry. But by attacking the last point in the 
vicious circle — the prevalence of home-work or domestic workshops 
—by insisting on the responsibility of the landlords and employers, 
who profit by this system of sweating, we can go far towards acsmring • 
to the workers the same level of comfort and well-being as under 
the Factory Acts ; or, if (owing to the essential badness of home- 
work) trade competition does not allow of this, we can force the 
majority of workers into foctories at the expense of these same land- 
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lords and employers^ who have hitherto reaped the gain from this 
depressed and demoralised labour market. 

Now it is satisfactory to note that the Select Committee are per- 
fectly aware that the regulation or restriction of home-work is the 
crucial point — that here at last they are face to face with the practical 
question of remedies. ‘ We have been urged to recommend the 
prohibition by legislation of working at home, but we think such a 
measure would be arbitrary and oppressive.* Verily this is damning 
reform by proposing strong measures! To prohibit a system of 
employment would be without precedent, even if it were practicable ; 
to regulate and restrict, to give fair field and no favour, would be in 
full accordance with the Factory, Employers’ Liability, and Public 
Health Acts of this century — with the gradual extensions under 
these Acts of legislative regulations to the emi>loyniont of all classes 
of labour, and to the use of all kinds of property — to the gradual 
creation of responsibility among all classes of employers, and all 
classes of property owners. 

This is, in fact, notwithstanding their protest, the line taken 
by the noble J^ords. They simply differ from popular opinion in 
restricting the proposed reform to the one evil of had sanitation. 
Long hours, with its twin brother, low wages, they refer for 
treatment to trades unions and to co-operative societies. But 
they seem to forget that in an immediately i)receding sentence 
they have declared trades unions <Je covibut ; home-work forming, 
according to the evidence of all the experts, whether factory inspec- 
tors, trades unionihts, or respectable employers) an insuperable 
barrier to effective combination. J^latouic praise might well be ex- 
changed for practical helpfulness. We must give, by legislative 
reform, these same unions a firmer foothold. As for co-operative 
societies, if by * co-ojierative societies’ the Select (’ommittee mean 
productive co-operation, any student of the co-operative movement 
of the last seventy years cannot read the suggestion otherwise than as 
a very gnm joke. Productive co-operation demands for its fulfilment 
exactly those qualities which are conspicuously absent among sweated 
workers — loyalty, integrity, commercial experience — besides the 
possession of that little trifle, Capital. Presumably, from the lack of 
those qualities and from the difficulty of raising sufficient capital, 
productive co-operation has failed to extend among our most skilled, 
responsible, and well-to-do artisans ; while the simjiler forms of com- 
bination — trades unions and joint-stock shopkeeping — have grown 
apace. Self-governing associations of producers may be the goal, 
they, are certainly not the starting-point of industriiJ reform. To 
recommend co-operative societies, therefore, to the victims of * sweat- 
ing ’ is somewhat similar to advising a people ignorant of the three 
B*b to start, at their own initiative and from their own resonroes, 
technical schools and universities of learning. 

*1 fear it will be impossible to discuss the reforms advocated by 
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the Lords, and realise the possibility of extending their recommen- 
dations to the other evils of sweating, without some reference to the 
Workshop and Factory Act of 1878, and the Public Health Act 
of 1875. ^ 

Broadly speaking, the provisions of the Factory Law may be 
classed under two headings: (1) regulations with regard^ to the 
hours of labour, education, &c. of the protected classes— women, 
young persons, and children ; (2) and regulations afiecting the safety 
and health of all workers, whether male or female, adults or children. 
In these latter regulations — in the sanitary requirements of alj. work- 
places — the clauses of the Factory Acts are interdependent with the 
clauses of the Public Health Acts, the whole presenting an inextri- 
cable tangle. Now (in spite of cross-reference to other Acts and of 
a perfect medley of special exemptions affecting certain trades) it is 
easy to perceive that, in both classes of regulations, the provisions of 
the Factory Act form a sliding scale of stringency and efficiency ; 
ranging from the enforced registration, drastic rules, and centralised 
inspection of textile and other fectories,^ to the elastic requirements 
as to notices of occupation, hours of labour, overcrowding and 
general cleanliness in the domestic work&hop ; until all attempt at 
regulation is lost in the work-place of husband and wife, or in any 
workshops, however large, Ho or o\er which the employer of the 
persons working thereon has [not] the right of access or control.^ 

To illustrate this sliding scale of requirements, take, for example, 
the hours of labour for women and young persons. In textile 
factories the working hours are limited to ten a day, fifty-six and a 
half a week ; in non-textile factories and the workshops of certain 
specified trades to ten and a half hours a day, or sixty hours a week ; 
while in workshops, in which adult women only are employed, or in 
domestic workshops (a place used also for a dwelling, in which the 
members of the same family are at work) the hours may be ex- 
tended from six to nine, or to fifteen hours a day, or eighty-five 
a week. And owing to an unnecessary addition to the definition of 
a workshop quoted above, women and young persons hiring stalls, 
machines, or standing-places in any place (other than a fSactory), are 
exempt from any regulations under the Factory Act. This latter 
exception tells most seriously in the chain and nail and furniture 
trades.® 

The sliding scale, with regard to sanitation, is more a matter of 
efficiency of inspection and prompt punishment than of decreased 
stringency of the rules. Textile and other factories are under the 
jurisdiction of the factory department. . Within one month of starting,^ 
the occupier is required to register * the name of the factory^ the 
place where it is situate, « • • the nature of the work, the nature 
and amount of the moving power therein, the name of the firm under 

* A Factory is a place in which power is used. 

* See evidence of Hoare, 22, 921 ; Parnell, 2864, 
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which the business of the factory is to be carried on.’ The premises 
are open to inspection at all times of day and night. And, finally, 
should any factory or workshop be kept in an overcrowded, insanitary, 
unventilated state, or should the occupier fail to register or comply 
with the other regulations of the Factory Act, the factory inspector 
may bring the case before a court of summary jurisdiction, and the 
magistrate may award penalties for keeping a factory or workshop 
not in conformity with the provisions of the Factory Act. 

Now, if we turn from factories to workshops and domestic work- 
shops, the prompt action of the factory inspector is exchanged for 
the cumbersome procedure and frequently corrupt administration 
of vestries and district boards. Workshops in which adults only are 
employed and domestic workshops are wholly exempt from the 
sanitary provisions of the Factory I^aw. If a workJhop of this class 
be kept in an uncleanly or overcrowded state, it becomes a ‘ nui- 
sance* under Section 91 of the Public Health Act. An amusing 
description was given to the Committee of the running to and fro 
of a zealous sanitary official between an unhealthy workshop, the 
medical officer of health, the sanitary committee of the local 
authority, and the unregistered and frequently unknown landlord of 
the unhealthy premises. In all, it takes something like two months 
to bring an insanitary and overcrowded workshop under the notice of 
a magistrate. In the meantime the small master or out-worker 
has probably flitted to a more hidden abode. But, even if the 
sanitary inspector is fortunate onc.ugh to bring the case well into 
court, penalties can only be exacted from the owner for non-fulfil- 
ment of the magistrate’s order, and not for keeping or letting a 
workshop of defective structure, or allowing it to be in an insanit-'^ry 
and overcrowded state. 

This is not all. The sanitary inspector who realises that over- 
crowding and insanitation are more disastrous where men, women, 
and children work as well as live, the conscientious factory inspector 
who would ascertain whether children and young persons are at 
work in the sweater’s den — these much- exercised and hard-driven 
officials are expected to discover the workplaces they are ordered to 
inspect. ^ There is great difficulty in finding these sweaters’ shops ; 
they spring up in back streets where they work in their own houses,’ 
remarks a factory inspector to the Select Committee. ‘I never 
know where they are. Under the present system it is perfectly 
impossible to follow them,’ reiterates another factory inspector. 
And as a practical outcome of official experience we have the one 
persistent cry : * Eegister,’ ‘ Be;gister,’ ‘ Eegister.’ 

There still remains, however, the last straw which breaks the 
back of all inspection of domestic industries. Let us suppose that 
the factory inspector has discovered, through an anonymous letter 
or otherwise, the existence of a family workshop. If it be also a 
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dwelling, lie is expressly forbidden by special clause of the Factory 
Act to enter it without a magistrate’s warrant. The obvious absurdity 
of this clause has induced the Select Committee to recommend its 
repeal. 

For the lovers of human wisdom, it is satisfactory to observe 
that this sliding scale of requirements — this bit of perfect mechanism 
for insuring the growth of the so-called sweating system while 
discouraging the extension of the factory system — was not invented 
by the pure ‘ cussedness ’ of man. It has arisen from the historical 
order in which the sufiferings of oppressed workers have been 
brought before the conscience of the people. Regulations of the 
conditions of labour in textile &ctories began in the early part of 
this century ; non-textile factories and workshops of specified trades 
followed in the forties and fifties ; while legislative restriction was 
extended to all manufacture, in a somewhat loose and unsatisfactory 
fashion, by the Workshop Act of 1867. The last pitched battle 
between the forces of Reform and Laissez Faire was fought over the 
consolidation of seventeen previous Workshop and Factory Acts in 
1878. As the upshot of this struggle the fundamental principles of 
the responsibility of all classes of employers, and of State inter- 
ference with the conditions of employment wherever it was deemed 
expedient, were conceded. But the Individualists, reinforced by a 
batch of excellent ladies ® (eager for the Rights of Woman to work 
at all hours of day and night with the minimum space and sanitation), 
and led by an eminent statesman and political economist,^ beat off 
the ‘New Spirit ’ from a little bit of outlying territory — the work- 
shops of certain trades in which adults only are employed — and from 
the whole realm of domestic industry. 

How do the Select Committee propose to remove these legislative 
iheqxJklities in the struggle for existence between the so-called 
sweating system and the factory system ? They suggest an admirable 
method of registrat ion of workshops by owners ; they solve the intri- 
cate question of the divided jurisdiction of central and local 
authorities. With these proposals I shall deal later on. But they 
leave untouched the first obstacle in the way of reform — ^this sliding 
scale of requirements — except on the side of sanitation. They 
propose that ‘for sanitary purposes all workshops (domestic and 
otherwise) should be treated as factories ; ’ in other words, they 
suggest a partial repeal of those mischievous sections of the Factory 
Act exempting certain classes of workshops from the general provisions 
of the factory law. 

But why should we stop here? There is a striking consensus of 
evidence from factory inspectors, trades unionists, and respectable 
employers in favour of a total repeal of these sections : ix. experts 

* See evidence of Miss Stnige and others before the Boyal Commission, together 
with the Report on the working of the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1876. 

» Sec spe«'chet> of Froiessor Fawcett during passage of Factory Acte, 1878. 
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advocate that the factory standard, with regard to the hours of 
labour, meal-times, holidays of women, young persons, and children 
should be enforced in all workshops ; while the ^ overtime clause ’ in 
certain trades should be so amended that 48 days in the year be 
no longer construed 320 days, according to the sweet will of the 
employer. I propose, therefore, the total repeal of all sections of 
the Factory Act which exempt domestic workshops, and workshops 
in which adults only are employed, from the general provisions of the 
factory law. 

The only valid objection to this course is the one I urged before 
the Committee — the danger of driving the trade out of the workshop 
into the home. I am glad to see that the Select Committee have 
partly provided against this danger by recommending to the notice 
of Parliament an important clause in an Australian Act — a clause 
which embodies in a practical form suggestions made to the 
Committee by various witnesses. To complete this reform, and with 
the double object of including within the jurisdiction of the factory 
law all labour engaged in manufacture, and of forcing the wholesale 
trader, factor, or sub-contractor to assume the duties of a responsible 
employer, 1 suggest the following complementary amendments to 
the Factory and Workshop Act. 

Briefly put, the definition of a workshop in the present Factory 
Act runs thus : — 

Any premises, room, or place not beinpr a factory, . . . in Inch premnefl, room, 
or place . . . any manual labour is ovcrcistul by \v»i\ of trade or the pur])oscH of 
grain in or incidental to the followinir purpohes or any of them : " i.e. (a) in or inci- 
dental to the makingr of any article or part of any article ;(//)... to the alteringr, 
repairingr, or finishing any article ; (c) . . . to the adapting fur salo of any article, 
and to wJiich or over v'hich room^ or j*lnce the employer of persom workitiy 

therein has the right of accef*s or ctmtrul, 

• 

No one who reads this definition can fail to admire the skill of 
the draftsman. With the omission of the words I have placed in 
italics, the definition at once rises to perfection, and covers the 
whole field of manufacturing industry. The practical result of this 
omission would be that a female shirt -hand, or a ‘staller' in a 
nailer’s or chainmaker’s smithy, would become an ‘ occupier * within 
the meaning of the Act, and be liable both to inspection and to 
penalties. The hardness or injustice of this result 1 would obviate 
by inserting in their respective places the following clauses ^ (the 
former of these being the one referred to by the Select Committee) ; 

* Section 98 provides that the exercise of manual labour for purposes of gain sliall 
not in itself constitute the dwelling a workshop, provided the luboor does not furnish 
the whole or principal means of subsistence. 

* These suggestions do not exhaust the needful reform of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act. Such questions as the specification of cubic space and minimum fines 
apply to the whole Act, and not to that part of it which deals with the small work- 
shop system, to which I have restricted myself. This limitation to the scope of my 
paper applies in a greater degree to the suggested amendments of the Public Health 
Act. 
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Every occupier of a factory or workroom wlio lias work dooe for the purpose of 
his factory or worlcroom elsewhere than in such factory or workroom shall keep a 
record, and the same shall be kept so as to be a sjibstantially correct record of the 
description and quantity of the work done outside of such factory or workroom, and 
of the name and address of the person by whom the same is done, and in default 
thereof sliall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds. Such record shall bo 
kept for the information of the inspectors, who alone shall be entitled to inspect the 
same, and who may at all reasonable hours examine the same. 

Whore an occupier is nt work on the mnteiial of an employe]^ all fines to which 
ho is liable uiidi'r thin Act .shall be recoverable from the employer whose material is 
found within the premises at the time of the inspection. 

I do not pretend that this latter clause would be frequently en- 
forced. But, taken together, these two clauses would be a direct blow 
to the employment by large manufacturers of small and irresponsible 
labour contractors^* ‘ We give out our work to whoever will take it, 
to t lie man who will do it best and the cheapest, and we get off with 
the least trouble.’ This is the cynical description of the methods of 
employment in the East End clothing trade given to the Lords 
by the representative of the largest manufacturing firm.*® What 
with the imblicify of the law courts, occasional convictions, and 
the difficulty of iii.specting the worker’s home, the ‘ least trouble ’ 
might become troublesome ; and the irksomeness and expense of this 
deliberate system of preying on the neee.ssities of the workers might 
<*oiivert e\en fhis frank aud outsjioken witness into a responsible 
employer eager for the welfare of tho.se from whose labour he has 
4‘xtracted a magnificent fortune. 

We mu^t now deal with the intricate question of administration. 
For we have .seen that (he regulation of small workshops under the 
1^’actory Act (such as it now stands) is brought to nought by the 
■divided juri.sdiction of the factory insi>ectors and the local au- 
thorities in certain workshops, and in all domestic workshop.s. In 
these workjdaees (he factory inspector's authority is limited to the 
first class of provisions under the factory law : viz. to the regulation 
of the hours of labour of the protected classes, while all matters 
of sanitation are under the local authority. Now, there is ample 
proof of the gross incompeteiiec and frequent inertness (some would 
say corrupt inertness) of the local authorities in certain districts, 
while the most energetic and well-intentioned sanitary authority is 
seriously hampered by the peculiarities of the Public Health Act, 
with its roundabout procedure and absence of retrospective i^enalties. 
The first inclination, therefore, of the earnest reformer is to centralise 
— to throw the whole responssibility of the sanitation of all workplaces 
upon the sanitary inspector. But here we are face to face with a serious 
difficulty. All experienced factory inspector insists that ‘ the strong 
statements made about the sanitary sLite of workshops is utterly 
misleading : the confusion arising frorh the state of the yards in which 
*• Hollington, 0428, 9432. 
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they are placed, and the houses near which they are/ Indeed, the 
whole evidence before the Committee points to the fact that it is the 
approaches to the workplaces — the passages, stairs, back-yards — that 
are most at fault in the matter of sanitary requirements. Hence, to 
centralise inspection, besides necessitating an immense increase in 
the Horae Office staff, would simply mean transforming every factory 
insijector into the sanitary inspector of his district, and would prac- 
tically strip or relieve the local authority of all jurisdiction and 
responsibility in a primary matter of public health. This would be 
obviously inconsistent A>ith our wish to develop to the utmost the 
powers and duties of County Councils. A County Council, aspiring 
to the management of farms, docks, and electric lighting, and 
neglecting questions of local sanitation, would be a strange anomaly. 

Now, so far as I understand the somewhat enigmatical wording of 
the Report, the Select Committee offer suggestions of great practical 
value. In paragraph Ifd) they recommend that all workplaces shall 
be treated as factories are treated under the factory law ; * in para- 
graph 193 they advise the repeal of that mischievous clause exempt- 
ing domestic workshops from regular inspection at all reasonable 
times of day and night. I take it for granted, therefore, that, in 
their Lordships’ opinion, the factory inspectors should exercise 
exactly the same powers with regard to general cleanliness, space, 
ventilation, in all workidace*-, whether these workplaces be textile 
factories or domestic workshops. 

But this does not exhaust their recommendations. If they 
stopped here, their policy would be one of pure* centralisation, and 
would be open to all the objections stated above. In paragraph 194 
they ‘consider the establishment of County Councils provides in 
every county a body cajjablc of being trusted with the superintend- 
ence of the inspection by sanitary authorities anti of making such 
inspection efficient.’ 

To understand the bearing of this suggestion we must remember 
that under the present Local Government Act, County Councils 
(where they arc not at the same time municipalities) have no 
practical control over local sanitary authorities. Hence there is 
little hope of making these independent authorities — too small to 
attract or pay for the services of first-rate men — energetic and 
efficient. Lord Derby and his colleagues suggest that, in the creation 
of district councils or in any further development of local govern- 
ment, we should return to the original idea embodied in Mr. 
Ritchie’s draft Local Government Bill ; to the policy of making each 
Goi^ty Council a small Local Government Board gifted with certain 
legislative functions (such as enacting or approving of by-laws for 
all subordinate districts) and endowed with extensive powers of 
superintendence and control. Now, this recommendation, taken in 
conjunction with those contained in paragraphs 190-194, points to a 
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concurrent jurisdiction of the Factory Department and the County 
Council in all questions of sanitation: in other words, instead of 
factories being outside the authority of the district board or council, 
while workshops are especially exempted from the control of the factory 
department, the County Council shall be made expressly responsible 
for factories, workshops, and their surroundings ; the factory inspector 
retaining his enlarged powers and intervening in case of default on 
the part of a local authority. This would be following the prece- 
dent of the concurrent authority of the School Board and the factory 
inspector in the matter of compulsory education. 

We shall perceive the wisdom of these far-seeing proposals in 
considering thjit second obstacle to the administration of the law 
— non-registration of workplaces. Who is to register these hidden 
workshops in ftie cellars, back-yards, bedrooms — behind, above, 
below the retail shops and dwellings of metropolitan and provin- 
cial slums? The Factory Law answers, the occupier. Now, the 
occupier, witli regard to the hours of labour and conditions of 
employment, is always the same person, whether he be the master 
of a factory or the inhabitant of a slum, viz. the person who 
employs his own or others’ labour. But with regard to defective 
structure or bad sanitation of the workplace, who and what is this 
occupier ? 

In the factories and large workshops of legitimate manufacture, 
he is a responsible capitalist, owning, leasing, or renting the work- 
place and its surroundings. He is, in fact, the ‘owner’ of the 
Sanitary Acts — the person whom a local authority would prosecute 
for a ‘nuisance,’ whether arising from the bad sanitation, over- 
crowding, or deficient accommodation of the interior, or from a foul 
drain in some outer part of his premises. But when we descend 
into the sweated indu'-tries, we lose sight of this responsible 
employer, at once landlord and wage-payer, and find ourselves in 
a shifting population of men and women, natives and foreigners, 
occupying garrets, back-yards, cellars by the week ; living in fear of 
the landlord’s broker, at the mercy of a neighbour’s dirt, and ready 
to flit at a moment’s notice. The double duties' of the ordinary 
manufacturer are divorced — the wholesale trader becoming the wage- 
payer, the owner of the premises the landlord. In our amendment 
to the Factory Act we have insisted on the responsibility of the 
wholesale trader ; in an amendment to the Public Health Act we 
can deal with the landlord. 

In those districts affected by sweating (that is, where occupiers 
are weekly tenants), the provisions of the Public Health Acts are 
practically enforced through the agency of the owners." But in this 

" The* owner,' under the Banitory Acts, is the person who receives, or would 
receive, the rack rent of any premises. Hence, if Bmitli lets a house to Jones, and 
Jones bub-lets the liou&e to wcckl} tenants, Jones, and not Smith, ib the * owner ' of 
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laudable endeavour to affix the responsibility to the man who makes 
the profit, and who alone can inspect the condition of his premises, 
and remedy any defective structure, the sanitary officials are 
thwarted by ignorance of his name and address. It is exactly this 
weak spot in the Public Health Acts that the Select Committee desire 
to strengtlien by advocating a registration of property by owners. 

AVo an* of opinion that on’ator facilities should bejriveii to factory inspectors 
for insjjectiiifr the workplaces within tlieiv jurusdiition 1)\ rep‘-trntif)n of owner?, 
or Ly requiriiipr notice to he j*i\en tlje inspectors of the cstahlishin(*nt of new 
■work-])l{ices, and the di<?coutinuancc of old. Some menus should also he devised for 
enabling sanitary inspectors to discover readil}' the names and nddre.’ssos of the 
owners of insanitary w orkplaces and hou'^cs. 

From the wording of this paragraph I imagine' that the Select 
Committee recommend that County Councils should be empowered to 
make by-laws a*? to houses or parts of houses let ff)r indnsfrial pur- 
poses, and that these by-laws should enforce* flu* fn*e registration of 
such premises by tlie owners.’^ I suggest that this responsibility of 
the owner be extended to the of such premises for such pur- 
poses ; the system of weekly rent -collecting forming, to my mind, 
an admirable method of voluntary inspection (m behalf of the imme- 
diate landlords, ^loreover, the County Councils shouhl be required 
to forward to the Factory Department a complete list of the factories 
and workshops within their district, and the Birmingham system of 
mutual reports should be adopted, the sanitary insp(*ctor notifying all 
breaches of the Factory Acts, while the factory in‘'[)eetor would report 
to the sanitary authority non-compliance with the provisions of the 
Public Health Act.*^ 

In the current criticisms of tlie Lords’ Report, I fail to find any 
adequate appreciation of the ability with which the Committee have 
dealt with the most difficult practical p)roblem arising out of this 
inquiry — I mean with the present divided jurisdiction of the Factory 
Department and the local autlioritic.s in the workshops of the sweated 
industries. Lord Derby and his colleagues have suggested an 
administrative reform without which no conceivable amendment of 
the regulations of the Factory Act would be of the slightest avail. 
For to the unsatisfactory settlement of the relative functions of the 
factory inspector and the sanitary inspector in the Workshop Acts 
of 1867-71 and in the Factory and Workshop Act 1878, we may 
attribute the sanitary evils of the sweating system. Now the advice 
given to the Committee by experts was of the most contradictory 
and perplexing nature. Mr. Redgrave, the experienced chief of the 

tliC prcmi.ves. The occiipior may become, under llio tnms of bih lea‘' 0 , liable to tl.o 
Tcsjionsibilitics of the (»vner. This provides for tllo^e instances in \vhidi the occupier 
of the Sanitary Acts is a man of substance. 

Under Section 76 of the Public Health Act the sanitary authorities are already 
pcrniittecl to irakc by-laws for houses let in lorlgings, a permission which is freely 
vaed in well-manngcd parishes. *• Sec e>idcnce, Knyvett, 27641. 
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Factory Department, observed that logically the factory inspector 
should confine himself to the hours of labour and the safety of 
machinery, while the sanitary authorities should be held responsible 
for questions of pure sanitation ; and he advocated, in any amendment 
of the Factory Act, the transference of all sanitary inspection to 
local authorities. On the other hand, the whole staff of working 
factory inspectors, and the whole body of trade unionists examined 
by the Committee recommended the extension of factory jurisdiction 
to the sanitation of all workshops. The Select Committee have struck 
an admira}}le compromise. They have given us (it is true, ip faint 
outline) a policy which, while it increases the present powers of the 
central government, provides for the gradual absorption, by compe- 
tent local authorities, of all those duties of the factory inspector 
which relate i o jfhrely local matters, such as the structure and sani- 
tation of buildings and the registration of property — duties which 
can be far more efficiently performed by officials in constant and 
intimate communication with the inhabitants of the district. Hence 
the reform of the sweating system is no sim^de matter; it needs a 
delicate adjustment of the Factory Acts, the Public Health Acts, and 
the lioeal Government Act — the tuning of these three great legislative 
instruments to one common note of strength and harmony. 

I do not know whether, in the foregoing pages, in this attempt to 
lend colour and form to the broad lines of the Lords* Eeport, I have 
been foil unate enough to give the reader a clear idea of the origin 
and nature of the evils of sweating, or to lay before him an intelli- 
gible body of reform. In this labyrinth of technical detail I have 
been led by the insinuating logic of facts again and again to the one 
central idea, round which gather scientific description and practical 
suggestion — an idea which has loomed' larger and larger with a closer 
and more personal study of the suffering and degradation of the 
workers — an jdea which I conceive to be embodied in all the labour 
legislation of this century ; the direct responsibility, under a capi- 
talist system of private property, of all employers for the welfare of 
their workers, of all property owners for the use of their property. 
From the denial of this personal service, in return for profits and rent, 
arise the dire evils of sweating — evils described in simple but touching 
words in the Lords' Eeport: ^earnings barely sufficient to sustain 
existence ; hours of labour such as to make the lives of the workers 
periods of almost ceaseless toil, hard and unlovely to the last degree | 
sanitary conditions injurious to the health of the persons employed, 
and dangerous to the public.’ It will be through awakening the 
sense of this responsibility, through insisting on the performance of 
this duty, by legislative enactment, by the pressure of public opinion, 
and by all forms of voluntary association, that we can alone root out 
and destroy those hideous social evils known as the Sweating System. 


Beatrice Potter. 
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A PENNY POST FOR THE EMPIRE, 

The fascinating idea of extending tlie carrying ix)wcr of a penny 
stamp to the colonies, wherein lie the homes of so many of our kith 
and kin, has received new stimulus from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer's decision to reduce the colonial postage charges to a uniform 
rate of 2hd, The conditions of the problem hav^, however, been 
sensibly, though not fundamentally, modified by Mr. Goschen’a 
announcement. By that announcement the fulcrum of the agitation, 
in other words, the body of grievances connected with the postal 
service to the colonies, has been cut down to about half its former 
size, and a readjustment of the lever — public opinion — becomes neces- 
sary. It is no longer a question of carrying out the modest proposal 
of ‘ Ocean Penny Postage,’ but of instituting an Imperial penny 
ser\’ice by the quickest routes, on land and tea, including the Calais- 
Brindisi one. The policy of ‘ throwing a sop to ( Vrberus ’ is fr(M|ueutly 
successful. One of the most formidable obstacles encountered in the 
promotion of reforms in this country lies in the lethargic tendency 
which characterises common as distinguished from individual action. 
The multitude feels the justice of its demand for tlie desired boon, 
and clamours for it. The ruler first shuts his ears, then temporises, 
and finally grants part of what is asked. The Briton’s instinct tells 
him that a just claim for reform is sure to be fully satisfied sooner 
or later, and presently the novelty of the matter has worn off, while 
the stinging of the injustice has abated. Even at first no man 
ventures on a display of much personal feeling regarding a hardship 
in which he has 40,000,000 fellow-sufferers. The citizens know their 
power, but, though they will not allow their will to be disputed, they 
will submit to have it baffled indirectly for an indefinite period. And 
thus the obstructor, the bigot, and the lover of grandfatherly ways 
generally, win temporary advantage, and the progress of reform is 
delayed. 

Now I would earnestly exhort those who wish to secure for the 
Empire all the blessings of cheap postal communication, to disregard 
the allurement of the new rate, and to insist on the full measure of 
our riglits in this matter. We must not suffer ourselves to be duped 
^d defeated, like Atalanta, who stayed to jnek up the golden apples 
flung at her feet by a less fleet but more wily competitor. We must 
all rejoice at the concession obtained from the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, a concession which will largely and at once increase our 
colonial trade, and add much happiness to the lives of our poor. But 
we should regard it as a stepping-stone, not as a boundary mark, as an 
encouraging earnest of what is yet to come, not as the final sum of 
what science, wealth, and British energy can accomplish in the trans- 
mission of mails. The movement for the Imperial penny rate was 
begun in the English parliamentary arena by me only four years 
ago, in March, 1886. It encountered bitter opposition from the 
official element, and yet, by 1888, the Postmaster-Greneral was 
brought to concede a fourpenny rate by the ocean route to Australia. 
The promoters of the agitation did not denounce this idle, mocking 
response to the popular cry for cheap postage. On the contrary, we 
praised the Government for its first timid step in the path of reform, 
and invited it td proceed. has now made a giant stride in the 
same direction ; let us liOX)e that it will soon accomplish the final 
stage of the journey. 

We have now obtained the rate, which the Frenchman, the 
German, and the llussian have enjoyed for several years past. Before 
long our Continental rivals, who are fully alive to the immense ad- 
vantage secured by the nation which adopts the cheapcbt means of 
communication with British markets, will doubtless treat themselves 
to a i)enny rate, and our Government will again grudgingly and 
ungraciously follow their example. I am glad that the connection 
between trade and postal rates, which I have for years endeavoured, 
in sjieech and writing, in Parliament, on the platform, and through 
the Press, to hammer into the ministerial cranium, is at length offi- 
cially perceived and formally recognised. 

The Postmaster-General, in the course of a recent speech, betrayed 
a curious confusion of ideas in dealing with this subject, to which it 
will be useful to call attention, as it illustrates a point that must pre- 
sently be dealt with. Mr. Haikes, as is well known, has during the 
three and a half years’ term of office strenuously opi)Osed my pro- 
posals for the reduction of foreign and colonial postal rates, and in 
fact, every one of the twelve reforms in postal matters carried by me. 
On eight different occasions he maintained, in reply to inquiries, 
that a reduction in the rate to India was out of the question. Having 
been taxed by the press with this futile opposition, he defends him- 
self, in the Bradford speech, by declaring that he has, during the 
3^ years, been in favour of a reduced rate, but that it was his duty 
to argue against it and oppose it, * so long as the Government had not 
arrived at a positive conclusion on the matter.’ And he reconciled 
his conscience to this curious sample of ministerial ethics, it ^eems, 
by the argument that ‘ it costs the country sixpence to send a letter 
to Australia, or fivepence to send one to India,’ and that there was 
* injustice * in making the * ordinary taxpayer ’ defray half the cost 
■of carrying a letter to the colonies for the benefit of the letter-writer. 
He points out, however, that ‘ the public ’ has a paramount right lO 
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have its trade and connection with the colonies protected against our 
foreign rivals, and therefore, he says, the redaction has been granted. 
Bat the public ia the * ordinary taxpayer.’ Ilis contention is, therefore, 
that the public has both a right to be taxed, and a right to be 
exempted from taxation, which is absurd. 

This remarkable reasoning of the chief of the postal department 
is based on the fallacy that the writers of letters to the colonies 
ought, a matter of strict justice, to be charged with the i>ayment 
of all the sums set down as expenditure on the colonial postal 
service. Now here is the key to this vexed question, how to reduce 
the colonial rate to one penny, without imposing unfiiir, or as Mr. 
Raikes calls it, unjust taxation on anybody. 

Among the sums charged as expenditure against tin* foreign and 
colonial mail-service, are tlie subsidies paid to tne owners of the 
steamships tliat carry the mails, as a consideration for the regular run- 
ning of such steamships. These subsidies amount to some G4(),0C)()/. 
per annum, anel it is chiefly to help to meet tliis huge sum that 
merchants, or emigrants’ relatives in this country, have to pay postage 
amounting to six times the sum for which their letters might be* 
carried. J/// contmilon /«, that htf far thr lanfcr jtorliun of the 
total of 040,000/. ou //At to ho rharr/ed (f(/aiaf>l the ^ ordunirit 

Uu'i)a»fi*ry and not cif/ahist the a ri fees of letters to the cohmh-s. I 
cannot t<to strongly insist upon thispiineiple, which I \\ill now explain 
and justify. 

This questi(»n of subsidies has long been the stumbling-block in 
the way of postal reformers, and it has long furnislu'd a convenient 
or illuminated turnip, wherewith the* official juggler may 
terrify the ‘ordinary tax-payer.’ Thus, so late as the 8tli of JMay, 
1890, the Postmaster-General said: 

The If)-', to llic Impt'rial ivvonuo by rcduciupr tbe postage on letli ra to rndiaand 
the Colonies to l/A, in‘Jtead of 2W., a.s in’opo'fd, is estimated at 1^0,000/. a year; 
and that loss, 1 may add, would Ik* in addition to tbe loss which is at present sus- 
tained by the expenditure on ocean mail sfr^ices being already very largely in 
excess of the postage rates charged to the public. 

The simple bearer would, of course, gather from this statement 
that a large expenditure is incurred by the State on behalf of the 
leUeT^-writeYHy which is only jiartially recouped by the postage which 
they pay ; the real truth being, that the writers pay five or six times 
over the normal cost of conveying tlieir letters, and that the greater 
part of the expenditure is incurred (as we shall presently see) for State 
purposes, utterly unconnected with letter-writing. I first met with 
these terrible subsidies when I proposed in the House of Commons, 
about four years ago, the following resolution : 

That in tbe opinion of this irouflo the time lias arrived for the QovemmoDt of 
this countiy to open negotiations with other Governments with a view to the 
6Stabli(Uiment of a universal international penny-postage system. 
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Many of us are unwilling to confine the benefits of cheap postage 
to a third, ^ less, of the human race, and at the close of the in- 
teresting debate that followed, no less than 142 members (including 
pairs) showed themselves to be of this opinion. Well, as might 
have been expected, the Government opposed the motion. Thc- 
ofiicial mule viciously resents, with tooth and hoof, any attempt to- 
readjust his harness, and we have to be firm with him, remembering 
that he is, after all, our mule, and not our master. The chief 
argument advanced by the Government was, that there was already 
a loss of 1 ,000/. a day on the foreign and colonial postal service, due 
to the fact that the returns from foreign and colonial postage were 
insufficient to cover the 040,000/. annually paid for subsidies to the 
mail lines. 

Now it woulfi be just as fiur to raise the 040,000/. by imposing 
heavier rates on Irish correspondence, and more fair to raise it on 
the whole body of correspondence, inland and foreign. The sub- 
sidies in question ra> already pointed out) serve a twofold purpose ; 
they secure a Qect of tlu‘ largest and most rapid steamers, available 
at a moment V notice as cruisers and tian.^ports, in the event of war, 
and they (‘ncourage the colonial and foreign trade by wbieh we live, 
by eiiftiiring fre(]uent and regular sea communication with the 
outer world. Tp to 18G0 the subsidies contributed for the various 
l»iicket ser\ ices were 2 )roperly charged to the Admiralty. The keep- 
ing iq) of a reserse fleet, and the encouragement of trade, were 
matters of State, and were i)rovided for by the State, in other words, 
by the ‘ordinary tax- 2 ia}er,’ Subsequently, however, on the 
pretence that the mails were carried by these steamers — an in- 
significant amount of siiace in eacli vessel being required for this 
lJur 2 )o.''e — the whole burden of the subsidies was laid on the Post 
(.Ifiice, although tlie following protest was made in the official Post 
Office Iie 2 >ort : 

The ckvini that iho Tost Oflicc should he charged with the whole expense of 
this \ or ocean service, mtist he considered as harred by the simple fact that 

few of the mail pachels weio established either by the Post Office, or for merely 
postal purpo-sus, their expense being far beyond wliat such requirements would 
justify. To assume that these packets were really established for Post Office 
jnirpoaes, is to charge the (ioverument with the most absurd extravagance. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons afterwards recom- 
mended that a fair i)roi)ortion of the expense should be charged to 
the Admiralty, and that the Poet Office should onh/ be charged for 
the actual transmiHsion of the nvails. This recommendation (Mr. 
Kaikes admits) has been ignored. ^ 

Again, while the steamship services to India and the far East, 
and to the West Indies, are expensive, and the returns are com- 
paratively small, the services to the United States, Canada, and 
Australasia yield very large returns, even at the present high rates. 
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(Thus, the Australian returns increase at the rate of 5,0002., and the 
American returns at the rate of 14,0002. a year.) The total receipts 
from Indian correspondence do not exceed 65,0002. per annum, and 
as this yield does not go very far towards covering the huge sums 
paid for subsidies, the simple expedient is adopted of over-charging 
the Australian and American correspondence, which has nothing to 
do with the deficiency in question. The Postmaster-General pro- 
ceeds, in fact, exactly like a Persian provincial governor. If such 
a satrap, having to raise a certain amount of tribute, found that one 
half of his province was too poor to pay, he would forthwitli raise 
the assessment of the wealthier lialf. These summary Oriental 
methods are apt to raise our Western gorge ; yet by an argument 
founded on such metliods, my motion was defeated. 

It is easy to see that two objects are gained by the transmission 
of correspondence to the colonies. There is the personal advantage 
or gratification of the writers, and there is the advantage— in trade, 
influence, and friendly relations — secured by the community at large 
to which the writers belong. Of course no merchant, writing in the 
course of business, and no person writing to a relative in the colonies, 
can object to pay the actual cost of conveying his letter (which, as I 
shall show, ought not to amount to one penny per letter). But inas- 
much as the State indirectly profits to a large extent by the corre- 
spondence in question, it is obviously to the interest of the State to 
undertake part of the cost of conveyance, and thus to encourage an 
operation which is exceedingly profitable to itself. How i>rofitable it 
is, we may judge from the following figures : 

The total foreign and colonial trade of the United Kingdom was 

£ I £ 

In . . . . (i42,9<l(),7i?5 i In . . . , 17,740 

In 16^^ .... (;^.vW0,^)7^) ' In IMK) 709,9h7.9fJ0 

Au incrt'aM* in IhOO of . . . £.*]0,970 ,*J.j0 

Our colonies buy more largely of us every year. Thus, of the 
above increase in 1888 of 42,530,2542., no less than 6,334,0002. re- 
presents Increased exports to Australia. 

These considerations, I say, appear to lead us to the conclusion 
that the actual cost of conveying a letter to the colonies should in 
fairness be borne imrtly by the writer, and partly by the State. 

But this actual cost of conveying the mails will account for only 
a portion of the subsidies paid to the mail-lines. For these subsidies 
cover, first the actual cost of conveying the letters to their destinations, 
secondly, the cost of providing the most rapid and regular means of 
transit for the 740,000,0002. of our foreign and colonial trade, and 
thirdly, the cost of maintaining a reserve fleet for the protection of 
that trade in time of war. As to the first item of cost (which we may 
roughly estimate at 240,0002.) we have seen that the State, as a 
matter of justice and policy, should contribute at least part of it, the 
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letter-writers paying the remainder. But from the second and third 
items of expenditure covered by the subsidies^ amounting together to 
400,000Z. of the total vote of 640^0002., the writers of letters to the 
colonies and foreign countries derive exactly the same advantage as 
(but no more than) the rest of the 40,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. Yet this heavy charge of 400,0002., which is incurred for 
the attainment of objects beneficial to the entire community, and 
which should therefore be defrayed by taxation spread over the entire 
community, has been exclusively and iniquitously thrown on the 
bhoiilders of those who have to send letters to colonial and foreign 
correspondents. This is a scandalous injustice, which it behoves the 
British Parliament to remedy without an hour’s delay. For the vic- 
timihcd class has absolutely no more to do with the causes, or objects, 
or results of the" expenditure in question than the University of 
Oxford, or tlie Boyal Society, or Convocation, or any other harmless 
body of ‘ ordinary taxpayers.’ What would Mr. Kaikes think of a 
proposal to deduct annually from the salaries of Government ofiicials^ 
the sum required for the maintenance of that splendid corps, the 
Koyal Marines ? And ho^\ would such an arrangement differ from 
the one complained of? These letter-writers, thus fleeced and de- 
frauded, deserve indulgent treatment, instead of gross injustice, for 
they are eitlier merchants, wlio, by writing the letters referred to, 
carry on and extend the trade by which we all live, or they are men 
and women plunged in i) 0 verty, and separated for life from members 
of their families whv^ have emigrated to the colonies, in order to in- 
crease the power and wealth of the Empire, and to create new markets 
for our goods. ThohC writers, I repeat, have morally nothing on earth 
to do with the subsidies, beyond the obligation to pay for the carriage 
of their letters. Thi^ is demonstrated by the fact that if the letter- 
writers could make arrangements to have their communications sent 
in future by cable, instead of in writing, the subsidies would still have 
to be paid, less the small amount of them now set ofiT as consideration 
for the transportation of the mails. 

Another heavy item of expenditure charged against the writers of 
letters despatched via Brindisi, is that for the conveyance of the mails 
over the French and Italian lines from Calais to Brindisi, For this 
service we pay annually to the French and Italian Governments a sum 
of about 100,0002. This monstrous toll is obtained by the two 
Governments by charging a fixed sum — one penny — for each letter, 
just as a medituval Baron stretched a chain across the Khine, and levied 
tolls on barges bound for the Netherlands. The distance is about 
1,200 miles, and the rate enforced, of 1(2. per ^ oz., or some 300|2. per 
ton, is at least four times higher than it should be. Thus, for the 
transport of the Australian mails from New York to San Francisco, 
3,000 miles, we pay only per letter, or half the rate exacted for 
the 1,200 miles from Calais to Brindisi. We ought to pay about one 
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farthing per letter, or 151. per ton, for this service across French and 
Italian temtory, and if the two Grovernments refused to accept that 
amount, there is an alternative, and much shortei* route available, 
via Ostend, Vienna, and Salonica. The rate charged was actually 
1 J//. per letter, until I stirred up the authorities, and obtained the 
partial reduction to lc2. 

We are now in a position to deal with the statements made by 
high officials concerning the ‘ loss,’ as it is skilfully termed, on the 
colonial and foreign services. On the 8th of May, 1890, the Post- 
master-General said, in the House of Commons, ‘From a return 
which I have before me, I find that the estimated present Imperial 
loss on the colonial sea services amounts to about 2o4,000/. a year, 
and this loss is independent and ajjart from the loss on foreign mail 
services, on which 1 have no precise information.* ^ 

Those who have perused the previous portion of thi" article will 
not be taken in by the im])osing ]»hraM‘ ‘Imperial loss on the colo- 
nial sea services.’ As they will rc^adily perceive, it merely means 
that the postage*, collected from the writers of letters to the* colonics 
and foreign countries, suffices not merely to defray tin* cost of c<»n- 
veying the letters from Calais to Jlriudisi, but to pay no less than 
386.000/. of the subsidies, amounting to 040,000/., for the* whole of 
which they have unjustly been made resjumsihle, instead of the ‘or- 
dinary taxpayer.’ Thus, instead of there ])L*ing a lo^s, there is a 
thumping sur])lu^, which is applied to the* r(*lief of the consumers of 
rum, the inheritors of estates, legatees, and others, who have been 
drinking and growing rich so long .at the expense of the letter- 
writers. 

Wc next come to the interesting, though not \ital (piestion of 
the cost of introducing penny postage to the colonics. The Post- 
master-General, in an answer already quoted, h.ls stat<Ml that ‘ the 
loss to the Imperial revenue by reducing the postage* on l(*tters to 
India and the colonies to 1(/. instead of 2Jt/. as proposed, is esti- 
mated at 1 80,000/. a year.’ 

The bias of the reply was unveiled when Mr. Kaikes, in answer 
to Mr. Childers, confessed that his estimate did not allow for any 
increase of correspondence under the penny rate I Hut taking the 
estimate of this arch-enemy of the penny rate as it stands, it is the 
most telling fact in favour of Imperial penny postage with which I 
am acquainted. For Mr. Goschen hud already estimated the loss 
under the rate at 105,000/. per annum ; so that the additional 
expenditure required for instituting penny postage, by the quickest 
routes^ (including the railway section from Calais to Brindisi), to 
every comer of the Queen’s dominions, is just 75,000/. more than 
the Government has already undertaken. If this be the worst that 
can be urged against Imperial ];>enny postage, our case is as good as 
woiy For 75,000/., or as nearly as possible the sum paid by the 
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nation for the Ansidei Madonna, we may confer on the entire Empire 
the benefits and blessings which have accrued to the mother country 
from the penny post, even if the subsidies are still unfairly charged 
against the letter-writers, and the excessive transcontinental rate is 
maintained. 

After this conclusive admission of the Postmaster-General, it is 
almost Biiperflaous to dwell farther on the cost of the proposed re- 
form. But it is {IS well to remember that Sir Rowland Hill expressly 
recommended Imperial penny x)Ostage, fifty years ago, and estimated 
the actual cost of conveying a letter to the Antipodes by sea, at one 
farthing only. Sea ciirriage is now much cheaper than it was in his 
day, and valuable good'^ can be sent to New Zealand for 40s. per ton. 
For letters it would be fair to pay the shipowner about 25L per ton, 
and for train-continental railway carriage (from Calais to Brindisi), 
7o/. per ton more, in all 100/. per ton. Letters charged L?. each for 
postage would jiroduce 300/. per ton, and thus there would be a 
])rofit to the Post Office of 200/. per ton on all letters sent via Brin- 
disi and the Suez Cansd. This is what the cost of the service should 
be ; but of course, while the present extravagant charge of Id, per 
letter is exacted for trjinsit from Calais to Brindisi, that alone will 
absorb all the postage under the penny rate. If the French and 
Italian Governments would accept id, per letter for the transit over 
their 1 ,200 miles of rail (the sjime rate as we pay the Americans for 
transit over 3,000 miles), the profit to the Post Office would be 
125/. per ton ; and if they would accept J(/. j)er letter, the profit 
would be 50/. per ton. It will be observed that according to these 
figure^, ocejin penny postage (i.e. the plan of sending the mails all 
the way by water, instead of crossing the Continent), would yield a 
large profit. But it is, I repeat, no longer a question of ocean penny 
postage (which ought to have been instituted years ago) ; it is a ques- 
tion of providing at once, for the traders and citizens of this country, 
the most perfect, mpid, and cheap means of communication with 
their fellow -subjects, customers, sons and brothers, in every part of 
the Empire, at about the cost of the amount spent annually in keep- 
ing up Hampton Court, or in maintaining the Viceregal establish- 
ment in Dublin Castle. 

Mr. Goschen, one of the two first living authorities on finance, is 
entitled to much credit for the courage which he has shown in re- 
ducing the colonial rates to 2JfZ. all round. He has thus placed the 
Briton on a level with the foreigner in the matter of communication 
with British colonies. In my published speech of the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1889, occur these words: ‘ My correspondents in Indis^ par- 
ticularly officers aiafioned at Quetta^ write to tell me with what con- 
tempt for the British Post Office they receive their English letters 
And newspapers every week bearing French postage stamps.’ 

This remark appears to have borne fruit. For Mr. Goschen, in 
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announcing the redaction of colonial rates to 2^(1. (the French rate), 
justified it thus : * No doubt it is a great anomaly that i f lettei^a irere 
sent to Paris they can he posted more cheaply to oxir officers at 
Quetta^ or in Burmah, than they could be by the British Post Office* 
We propose to remedy this anomaly, etc.* 

It is a source of the utmost gratification to sound Conservatives 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government has thus made an end of the dis- 
graceful anomaly, which I have so often denounced, arising out of 
the conveyance of foreigners’ letters in British ships to British 
colonies, at half the rate charged by us to British subjects. What 
Mr. Goschen has done is a bare act of justice. He has transferred 
part of the charge for subsidies to the shoulders of the ‘ ordinary 
taxpayers,* which will henceforth rightfully bear it. IMay we not 
hope, now that his attention has been directed to the matter, that 
he will complete this great task of restitution, and introduce the 
penny rate ? 

I observe that tlie Postmaster-General claims the entire credit 
for this reduction to the 2^(1, rate, on the ground that he lias, within 
the last few months (or, as he says, ‘ when I heard that there was a 
well-ascertained prospect of a surplus of re\enue this year’), sug- 
gested it to the Chancellor of the Excheciuer. The fact of this tardy 
suggestion is, however, hardly enough to substantiate the claim based 
upon it. The question for the [lublic in such a case is, who has 
worked to secure a reform for it, not who has profited by the exer- 
tions of the worker. For four years ]Mr. Kaikes has been the i^ersistent 
and implacable opponent of every attempt to bring down these high 
colonial postal rates. He has defended their imposition by elaborate 
arguments, and has, on at least eight occasions, declared against any 
reduction of the postage to India. And now that public opinion has, 
in spite of his teeth, been worked up to insist oh a great reduction 
of the rates, he steps in with a proposal to adopt half measures,, 
rendered possible, and even compulsory, by the very agitation which 
he has done his best to defeat ; and forthwith poses as a public bene- 
factor. The right honourable gentleman is rather a late convert than 
a missionary. The reduction to 2\d. will not, moreover, have the 
desired effect of killing the movement for a 1(Z. rate; for it has 
helped to bridge the chasm that divided us from the colonies, and 
only a narrow gap remains. The movement fora \d. rate has clearly 
necessitated at least a reduction to the 2\d. rate, just as the turning 
of a general’s position necessitates his retreat to a second position. 
In military affairs such a retrograde movement is not usually de- 
scribed as a triumph, but that is a matter of taste. The view I 
entertain on the 2\d. rate appears from the following words, which 
1 addressed to the Colonial Institute two years ago : * Do you think 
I would ever get the reduction of postage to 2^d., if I did not ask 
for A reduction to Id. ? 1 want a rednctiwi to if 1 camiot get 
the raie lowered to Id., which must be obvious to the poorest mind.’ 
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I am glad that the first-fruits of the agitation have been gathered 
in accordance with the policy thus briefly sketched. Whether a 
farther reduction to the Id. rate is so visionaiy a scheme as the 
Postmaster-General asserts, the next few months may reveal to him. 
He may yet find it convenient to suggest it to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If so, he will only revert to the view he professed when, 
in 1886, he paired in favour of my motion for universal penny 
postage. His objection, that the colonists are alarmed at the bare 
idea of the expenditure of 75,000Z. to secure the \il, rate, can 
scarcely have been seriously advanced. For we are speaking of post- 
age to, not froia, the colonies. And as each country keeps its own 
postage, and pays for its own mails, the colonists have nothing to do 
with the matter. They could not lose if we sent our mails to them 
without charging the w’riters a single farthing for postage. And as 
a matter of fact the colonists, as may be seen from their press, 
strongly desire the Id. rate; while the Colonial Ministers of Finance 
naturally oppose it. 

I propose, then, to convey a letter weighing half an ounce from 
any idace in the United Kingdom to any other place in the Empire, 
or in the United States, for Id. There are reasons, both practical 
and sentimental, for the inclusion of the United States, which were 
a century ago part of our colonial domain, and the interests of which 
are still closely connected with ours. To take three facts. (1) The 
United Kingdom does more business than any other country with 
the United States; (2) many millions of Americans are closely 
related to British subjects ; (3) the British mails for Canada are 
landed at New York, so that it would be absurd to charge 2 Jd. on a 
letter sent fiora London to New York, and only Id. if it were 
addressed on to Canada. It will be observed that nothing whatever 
is done for the Dominion by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s de- 
cision to estab]i>)h a 2id. rate, since the rate to Canada is already 
2\d. Canada has now the strongest claim of all the colonies to the 
Id. rate. As we have seen, the Post OflBce has made a foolish bar- 
gain with the French and Italian Governments for the conveyance 
of letters to India and the East and Australasia from Calais to 
Brindisi for 1(^. each, and while this bargain subsists, a penny 
post by that route could not yield a profit. There being, in the 
case of Canada, nothing but water between us and the American 
coast, the Post Office has had no opportunity of committing us ; and 
there is literally and absolutely no reason why a profitable penny 
post should not be established to-morrow to British North America 
(for surely nobody will attempt to defend the juggle about subsidies, 
any longer). 

A high postage rate, as already said, checks trade. Those who 
are conversant with commercial affairs of any magnitude are aware 
of the supreme importance of the operations directed to the obtaining 
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of orders — canvassing, sample allowing, and price list distributing 
operations, communications with agents in touch with the desired 
market, and so on. In these days of keen competition and lavish 
advertisement, it is obvious that these preliminary operations involve 
the fate of the business ; and accordingly, every business jnan of 
experience will adopt all possible means to facilitate them. Now the 
English are a trading*nation — a ^nation of shopkeepers’ — for the 
sufficient reason that the soil of England is too small to support her 
immense population. Of course our agriculturists exchange their 
products with our manufacturers, and this home trade is of consider- 
able amount. But the really imjiortant branch of our industries — 
that by which we live, and on which our greatness increasingly 
depends — is our foreign and colonial trade. And for every 10s. 
worth of goods purchased from us by the foreigner, the British 
colonist buys 8/. worth. Our immense colonial trade has inflamed 
the cupidity of numerous and powerful European rivals, and at every 
point we liave to encounter French, German, Italian, and other 
intrigues for filching from us our commerce with our own colonies, by 
which so many millions of our working classes at home subsist. With 
the exception of Algiers, I doubt if any French, German, or Italian 
•colony or dependency pays the expenses of administration ; yet these 
Governments pay enormous subsidies to their national steamer- 
lines, nearly all of which run to British possessions. The French 
Government expends in such so-called mail subsidies no less than 
26,060,000 francs annually, 400,000f, more than we do. Yet we 
have whole continents for colonies, as against the small possessions of 
France. 

How does our Government behave with regard to this vital 
■colonial trade of ours, and to the * preliminary operations’ in con- 
nection with it. Strange to say, until the decision to adopt the 
rate, it had done all in its power to aid our foreign rivals at 
our expense. Not only did it refuse to spend as much as foreign 
Governments in subsidies, but it taxed British commercial corre- 
spondence with our colonies 100 per cent, more heavily than foreign 
•correBpondence, and it actually conveyed the foreigner’s correspon- 
dence at the half rate in British ships. India is still regularly flowed 
every mail day with French and German trade circulars, sent in open 
envelopes for a halfpenny each, while an Englishman is not allowed 
to use that means of transmission. A Frenchman, a German, or a 
Russian, could send a letter to British India for 2^(2., while the 
lowest charge for an Englishman was 5t2., and to some forty Br^h 
colonies or dependencies the British Post Office charged twice as 
much ior postage to the Englishman as it charged to the foreigner. 
The results were exasperation amongst onr mercantile classes at the 
teesr shown to indefatigable and successful rivals, and various ex- 
l^ediq^ts for escaping the unfair rates. Thus one London firm alone 
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has saved 1,300Z. a year by sending its Eastern correspondence to be 
posted in France : and of course an Englishman in the colonies has 
always, where it was possible, committed his letter for England to a 
German or French Post Office, and no one can tell how far the 
British postal revenue suffered from such practices. 

Again, a high scale of postal charges to the colonies has a directly 
dissolvent effect on the Empire. When we remember that ours is 
not a solid compact territory like Bussia, but on the contrary is 
broken up into widely distant fragments separated by the ocean, and 
peopled by races of various creeds, habits, and sympathies, we at once 
perceive the urgent need for the readiest, cheapest, and most perfect 
means of intercommunication. 

The economical results of a change to the penny rate may be con- 
fidently anticipated. Trade between the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, and between colony and colony, would be powerfully stimu- 
lated. The British merchant, provided with a postal service far 
cheaper than those of his rivals, would be able to communicate with 
his agents and customers, and to canvass for new business, more than 
five times as often as is now possible, without increasing his expenditure 
one jot. What that means may be imagined from the statement of 
a high authority, that every million of Post Office receipts on foreign 
and colonial postal business involves the suppression of British trade 
to the amount of 30,000,000/. Private business of all kinds, as dis- 
tinguished from trading business, would be vastly facilitated, so tliat 
a very large number of persons besides the commercial and working 
classes would derive immediate benefit from the reduction. And 
finally the increase in the amount of correspondence would be so 
great that in four or five years a large surplus would be realised. 
The same results occurred on the institution of inland penny postage. 
In 1839 there were delivered in the United Kingdom 82,d00,000 
let ters. In 1 840, the first year of penny postage, there were delivered 
109,000,000, and last year 1,558,000,000. In those days the lower 
classes were mostly uneducated ; now every man, woman, and child 
can wield the pen. 

As to the silent, irresistible influence which such a change would 
exert in determining the course and fate of the Empire I am not 
qualified to speak. It is a task for the poet rather than for the 
politician. The postage-stamp would become the symbol of Imperial 
unity, nay more, the symbol of universal Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. 
The poorest and humblest, divided from home and friends by oceans 
and ^continents, might send his ill-spelt, blotted scrawl to father, 
mother, or sweetheart, for no more than my lord pays when he sends 
an order to his tradesman at the other end of the town. And, like 
my lord, he would for his penny obtain the best services of a great 
State department, with boundless resources, and an army of disciplined 
workers. 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 160. 3 N 
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TELEGRArnS, 

With regard to the telegraph cables of the Empire, and the 
oppressive system of monopoly connected with them, the time has 
almost arrived for parliamentary action. Public attention has been 
attracted to the salient fact of the situation, namely, that a wonder- 
ful invention, whereby space and time are practically annihilated, 
and the one great weakness of the Empire, resulting from the widely 
scattered positions of its component parts, is removed, has been ap- 
propriated for the exclusive profit of a handful of monopolists, so that 
telegraphic communication between the home country and the 
colonies does not exist, except for a few wealthy men. Here again, 
as in the case of postal intercourse with ‘ Greater Britain,’ there is no 
correspondence between the heavy charges enforced and the actual 
cost of communication, and immense reductions can be made in the 
tariff with the result of an augmentation of revenue. I shall pre- 
sently set out a few of the charges referred to, and will here only add 
that no true patriot will touch such unholy gains, sucked from the 
very veins of the Empire. 

A glance at the map of the world will show that at tliis critical 
ejjoch in British history, with colonies separated from the mother 
country by tens of thousands of miles, with a congested population 
at home, dependent for existence on foreign and colonial trade, and 
constantly overflowing into the outlying dominions of the Queen, 
with hungry rivals ever on the watch to intercept the trade that our 
energy and foresight have created, with the vital obligation upon all 
members of the Empire of working, suffering, rejoicing, and if need 
be, fighting together in union, the invention of the telegraph must 
be regarded as a providential revelation for us. For, by means of it, 
it is easy to regulate in half an hour from Downing Street the action 
of 330,000,000 of the human race massed under the Union Jack. 
By means of it, this vast section of humanity may be thrilled simul- 
taneously with the same emotion, desire, or purpose. By means of 
it, the movement of goods to the distant market may be effected as 
easily and quickly as the movement of pawns upon the chessboard. 
And, finally, by means of it, the evils and sorrows attendant on the 
breaking up of the home-circle through emigration may be mini- 
mised, and the happiness of instantaneous intercourse conferred upon 
millions of families that are now physically divided, one member from 
another, until death, by impassable barriers of space. 

All this might be. Now let us see what is the actual state of 
things. The cable net of the world, as 1 have often said, is the nerve 
^stem of the British Empire, and the centre at it is the British 
metropolis. As all roads led to Borne, so do all the great ocean tele- 
graph routes lead to London. From a space easily measurable by 
yai^s within the City there radiate actual, material, tangible lines of 
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communication, reaching to Victoria in Vancouver on the one hand, 
and to Wellington in New Zealand on the other. The capital of 
the twenty-six submarine telegraph companies amounts to some 
40,000,000^. ; the miles of cable number 120,000; their revenue, 
including subsidies, is 3,204,060Z. ; their reserves and sinking funds 
mount up to 3,610,000Z., and their dividends range up to 14f per 
cent. The whole of this vast system of cables, with the exception of 
about 8,600 miles, is in British hands, and by far the greater number 
of stations are in British territory. Unfortunately, this universal 
cable system is in the hands of a small band of monopolists, who are 
exploiting the genius of Franklin and Wheatstone for their own 
profit. All the cables radiate from London, and all are made to feed 
the tills of the Eastern Telegraph Company. This Company’s lines 
run only to India^ but practically it is identical with the Eastern Ex- 
tension Company, whose lines run to Australia, the Straits Settlements, 
China and Japan, and with the Eastern and South African Company, 
with lines running to Zai zibar and the Cape. The system is so ar- 
ranged, that it is difficult to lay any competing line with any prospect 
of profit. For instance, lines constructed from Australia to the Straits, 
Ceylon, or the Capo would simply merge in the Eastern Company’s 
systems. This state of things enables the Company to levy charges 
f> diacreilon. We pay, roughly speaking, for telegrams per word to 
India 4i>., to the Cape 9s., and to Australia 10s., whereas the rates 
should be about CcZ., lOti, and Is. respectively. At present the 
average price of a cable message to Australia is 6Z., and l,000Z.a day 
is spent in telegraphing between England and that Continent.^ 

I have no hesitation in declaring that the breaking down of this 
monopoly is an indispensable preliminary to the attainment of 
Imperial Federation. Until the sense of distance and division has 
thus been made to disappear, any paper Federation will be a mere 
delusion. One proposal for this purpose, which was considered at the 
last Colonial Conference, was to lay a cable from Australia, via Fiji, 
to Vancouver, the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and there connect it with the line passing through Canada, and 
across the Atlantic to Valencia. It could transmit annually 10,000,000 
words. That would mean a return of 500,000Z. a year. Another 
scheme which would greatly increase the facilities for telegraphing 
is that proposed by my friend Mr. Pitman, C.I.E., Superintendent of 
Government Telegraphs in the Bombay Division, for connecting the 

> Within the last few days the Telegraphic Conference has assembled in Paris, and, 
to the great satisfaction of tho cable companies, 1 was not on this occasion named as 
.a delegate. Nevertheless, I have been able to take effective outside action, whie^ has 
resulted in wringing from these hord-flsted associations a redaction of the rate to 
Australia to 6s. per word. Of coarse, my reason for suggesting the Bs, yate was, that 
1 thought it was better for the public to enjoy that concession at once than to wait 
until the ultimate reduction to Is. a word could be enforced. And tho public will 
probably be of the same opinion. 
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Eossian (Penjdeb) and Indian (Chaman) termini by means of a short 
land line via Herat. With such a line in existence the rate to 
India would instantly fall to 6d. a word, and the stimulus given to 
Indian trade may be imagined. It will be remembered that the 
United Kingdom takes 65 per cent, of the total trade of India, and 
that our exports to that country increase to the extent of millions of 
pounds every year. Another advantage would be that the earliest 
possible warning would be received of the first movement of the 
Eussians towards Herat. India is now practically served by two 
lines only, those via Suez and via Teheran. These lines are sub- 
merged for a portion of their course, and of course submerged lines 
are not only liable to interruption, but are very expensive to repair. 
It would therefore be clearly advisable to establish the Herat line at 
once, and thus to complete the land route from Calais to Calcutta. 

I should then like to see a line laid down the Malay Peninsula, 
from Chittagong or Calcutta to Singapore, the nearest point to 
Australia. From Singapore a cable might be laid to Australia, and 
we should be in a position to make terms with the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. We could either buy the existing cable net, out and out, 
or if the Company proved unreasonable, lay new cables altogether. 
In either case the public would be enabled to transfer to the wire 
all the more important business now necessarily conducted by letter, 
and the beneficial idfects upon business, upon family life, and even 
upon the future of the Empire, cannot be over-estimated. The chief 
objections mrged to the construction of hucli a line arc, that in case 
of war with Eussia the line would be cut, and that the Afghans 
would not allow it to be laid. As to the first objection, it is to be 
observed t hat we are only at war with Russia for two years in a 
century, and that cables may be cut, as well as land lines. As to 
the second^ the Ameer is our subsidised ally, and is personally inte- 
rested in electrical science. Sir James Anderson indeed has recently 
confessed that he and his friends have not lost sight of the project. 

To conclude, I have in the foregoing sketch laid before the public 
some of the facts and reasons which justify, and indeed render 
imperative, the movement for obtaining a radical reform of the postal 
and telegraphic services, by securing a direct relation between the 
actual cost of the machinery employed, and the charges levied on 
the public. The postal and telegraphic services must advance with 
the times. They have become part of our daily life, and our private, 
national, and imperial business is altogether dependent on their 
^efficiency. I have pointed out how the desired result may be 
attained at a comparatively trifling cost. The next word is with 
Parliament. But the final decision rests with the British people, 
whose will on the subject has already been clearly declared in the 
press. 


J. Henniker Heaton. 
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RACING IN 1890. 


Thj: year 1890 will probably be memorable in the annals of racing. 
In the first place, it will be remembered that in the summer of 1888 
the Jockey Club appointed a Committee of its own members to 
revise and re-draft the series of rules and regulations which govern all 
race-meetings and races held and rnn under their own sanction, 
compendiously known as the Rules of Racing. It was only towards 
the close of the lately departed year that the task thus undertaken, 
beset, as it was, with numerous difficulties, was brought to a close ; 
and the accession of the new year inaugurated the binding force of 
the newly drafted code. It would, no doubt, be an exaggeration to say 
that, by this process, any radical innovations have been introduced, 
or that the broader controversies and questions of Turf reform have 
been dealt with or set at rest, the labours of the Committee being 
directed partly, it is true, towards changes of a practical and urgent 
character, but chiefly towards rearrangement and draughtsmanship — 
towards putting into logical and consecutive form the somewhat 
chaot ic compilation which previously existed. At the same time, it 
will be obvious to any person who makes the affairs of the Turf a 
study, that this work of consolidation has duly paved the way for the 
consideration of various topics of great vital interest and importance 
to racing generally ; that many questions which are from time to 
time ventilated in the Press will now receive the attention of the 
authorities. 

But apart from the government of the Turf, from the point of 
view of race-goers generally — that section of the public which, though 
outsiders in a sense, are, nevertheless, firm supporters of racing — the 
present season claims at the outset to have special features of interest. 
Without question, the great attribute of the racing-year, which 
makes it interesting to contemporaries and memorable in history, is 
the quality of its three-year-olds. In spite of the growing importance 
of two-year-old races, and the increasing value of the prizes, the real 
interest centred in the two-year-old performances is the prognosti- 
cation they afford with respect to the events of the succeeding year. 
Unless a horse is to be content with handicap celebrity, his great 
reputation must be made in some one or more of what are known as 
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the Classio events, open only to three-year-olds — ^the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, the more modem and lucrative 
Newmarket Stakes, the Grand Prize, the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger. 
It is a trite saying that, with the exception of Donovan, the three- 
year-olds of the last three seasons have not been remarkable for 
quality, though in 1888 and 1889 the withdrawal of Friars Balsam 
and the lameness of Chitabob deprived the public of an interest- 
ing element of competition in these events. 

But, judging from the performance's and public form of the two- 
year-olds of 1889, it was clear from the first that the Classic events 
of the present year would afford competition of an unusually interest- 
ing and exciting character ; and, up to the date of writing these 
pages, it cannot be said that last year’s form has been upset. 

But these pages are not designed to play the* part, either of a 
‘Form at a glance,’ by exhibiting a record of past performances, 
weights and winnings, or of a tipster's circular, full of ‘ anticipations ’ 
and ‘ selections 'for future events. Nor i> it my intention, either, to 
write a va*le mecxiut fur clerks of courses and [)romoters of race- 
meetings, in the shape of an analysis of the new liuhs of Jiacutf/^ or 
to enter into the more minute and technical (questions of racing-law, 
such as the lowest racing-weight, the <‘xihlence of selling-handicaps, 
or the liability for stakes after the hoisting of the telegraph-board. 1 
propose to ofler a survey and a descriplion, rather than a comnu'u- 
tary ; to sketch the general circumstance.*- and conditions under Vkhich 
the Turf exists — its hierarchy and executive, and the main features of 
the rules and regulations respecting the promotion and management 
of race-meetings — not omitting to notice the principal tendencies or 
changes, of which every diligent student of Turf affairs must lung ha\e 
observed the development. 

In its organisation and government the Turf is, like our own ( on- 
stitutiou, highly centralised both in resj»ect to legislative and executive 
functions, while a liberal allowance of local government is at the same 
time conceded. The central power, the Jockey Club, is supreme. 
This body has, in some ways, the characteristics of a club, as its title 
would show. It is, for instance, self-electing ; and this has been made 

some people a point of attack, that it is not a representative body. 
This is true in the limited sense that its members are not represen- 
tatives of constituents. But inasmuch as there are very few of its 
number who are not identified in a j>ractical way with the interests of 
racing, it certainly has a certain representative character, representing 
the best interests of the Turf, and consisting, to use the words of Mr. 
Lowther, at Newmarket, the other day, of gentlemen who make racing 
a padGme rather than a business. But, like many other bodies in this 
conntiy which hold the reins of power or ^ wield a moral force,’ it is 
purely unofiScial. Neither its powers nor its proprietary rights have 
ever been stamped with the seal of an Act of Parliament or a Boyal 
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Charter ; yet its supremacy in matters of racing is an unquestionable 
fact. If we refer to their own constitutional codes, consisting of their 
rules as a club, and their rules as the supreme authority of the Turf, 
we find it all in black-and-white, in so far as race-meetings, held under 
their cegia are concerned. Legislative power resides in the Club as a 
body : no new rule can be passed without being advertised in the 
Boeing Calendar (the London Gazette of the kingdom of the Turf), 
and passed and confirmed at two subsequent meetings ; and no sug- 
gested new rule can be advertised without being first submitted to 
‘ the Standing Rule Committee of the Jockey Club.’ The Rule Com- 
mittee here alluded to is a novel and not unimportant institution, 
being a perpetuation of the committee of revision, to which I have 
already alluded, which would seem a certain guarantee against the 
constant process of patchwork and tinkering to which the rules were 
formerly subjected, and which often produced curious specimens of 
draughtsmanship. Their executive functions, if in theory vested in 
the Club as a body, are in practice and by the rules delegated to the 
stewards, who are three elected members of the Club, the senior 
steward for the time being retiring every year. Some idea may be 
formed of the administrative work which devolves on the stewards by 
studying the rules which prescribe the different preliminaries and re- 
quirements which have to be observed before any recognised meeting 
can be held or race run : every racecourse must be licensed ; no 
person can act as official at any meeting without a licence ; no meeting 
can be held, no race can be run, without the programme or conditions 
being previously advertised in the Calendar^ subject to the consent of 
the stewards. But it is, probably, the judicial functions of the stewards 
which come most under public notice. They exercise penal jurisdic- 
tion over every owner of horses, trainer, jockey, or official of the meet- 
ing, by fine or suspension of licence ; while there is no member of 
the public, whether connected with racing or not, who may not, if his 
conduct so deserves, be branded by the infliction of the severest social 
penalty a man can possibly incur — warning off, which involves com- 
plete social ostracism. As the final court of appeal from the decisions 
of the stewards of meetings in all disputes and questions relating to 
racing, it is almost a matter of course that the stewards of the Jockey 
Club are called upon to decide every important dispute, especially 
where a question of racing law or custom arises. This appellate 
jurisdiction, which has been suitably enlarged by the new rules, is now 
practically unlimited, and, in fact, is absolutely essential to a properly 
centralised system of Turf government, as tending to establish a uni- 
form jurisprudence in place of the constantly conflicting decisions 
of the stewards of local meetings. It is only necessary to that * 
the stewards of the Jockey Club are, exoffi^do, stewards of all meetings 
at Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood. 

From the above sketch it wiU be obvious that the Jockey Club 
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has absolute control over all meetings held under their rules. 
fact, of itself, is, however, inadequate to support the proposition that 
they are supreme over all racing in the country. The question is, Are 
they sufficiently powerful to exclude rivalry and competition ? One- 
half of the answer to this question can be given from their rules, 
which shows that the necessity of securing a monopoly has not been 
forgotten : * if a horse run at any unrecognised meeting, he is disquali- 
fied for all races to which these rules apply/ Any horse which runs 
at any flat-race meeting not recognised by the Jockey Club (such 
horse is technically known as a ‘ wrong ’un ’) is practically boycotted. 
But there still remains to be seen the extent to which these rules 
achieve their objects, designed, as they no doubt are, to keep the reins 
of racing in the hands of the Jockey Club; and the answer is, 
that no opposition has ever been attempted, nor, indeed, would be 
likely to succeed. For what reasons or by what means this situa- 
tion has been achieved, is not a question which need be discussed 
here ; the fact remains that, apart from steeplechase-meetings and 
pony and galloway j^meetings, there is not a single race-meeting held 
in the kingdom except under Jockey Club Kules. The experiment 
of competition, no doubt, in theory might be attempted ; but there is, 
probably, less chance of the foundations of a rival Jockey Club being 
laid than there is of a new private bank being started in the City of 
London. 

Subject to the buper\ibion and veto of the Jockey Club, local 
government is conceded to the promotion and conduct of race-meet- 
ings. So long as the requirements of the Jockey Club, to which I 
shall hereafter draw attention, are complied with, so long as the con- 
ditions of the races do not violate the Rules of Racinq^ promoters are 
at liberty to arrange their own programmes and to frame their own 
conditions. At the head of the executive of the meeting are the 
stewards, who must have under them an adequate staff of licensed 
officials, such as clerk of the course, handicapper, stakeholder, clerk 
of the scales, starter, &c. Over all these officials, and over all jockeys, 
the stewards exercise a limited disciplinary jurisdiction ; they are, at 
the same time, the tribunal to decide all questions and disputes re- 
lating to racing which arise at the meeting, subject to the very 
important right of appeal to the Jockey Club as supreme arbiter. 

From the government of the Turf I pass on to more practical 
matters relating to racing. At the same time, many controversies 
or questions which have arisen, many of the rules which the autho- 
rities have deemed necessary in the best interests of those concerned, 
scarcely cany their meaning or purport on the sur&ce, without a know- 
ledge of the various motives and interests of those who take part in 
the curriculum of racing. I therefore propose, before discussing some 
changes which have lately been made, or the reforms which are now 
almost daily advocated, to draw attention to some tendencies and 
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’charactexistics of the Turf at the present time, and of the often con- 
flicting interests of the different parties concerned. Of these character- 
isticB^ it will scarcely be disputed that the most prominent is a 
gradually increasing cosmopolitan character. It is with the Turf as 
with shooting and other sports: its area of patronage is rapidly 
widening ; it has long since ceased to be the pastime of the nobility 
and gentry exclusively. For some years past the ranks of racing- 
men have been largely recruited from the mercantile classes, and 
the racehorse is now one of the first destinations of the newly 
acquired wealth of a prosperous financier. A further ifTfusion of new 
blood has, moreover, been made from a different source — from the body 
of professional racing-men — which has for some years past been 
decidedly increasing in numbers — with whom racing is a trade and a 
business, rather than a pastime or an avenue to social notoriety ; who 
look for their profits, not only to the stakes which their stock-in-trade 
can win, but to the odds that may be laid them in the betting-iing : 
as with athletic sports, the element of professionalism is on the 
increase rather than on the wane. 

As an immediate consequence of this development, the racehorse 
has followed in the wake of shootings and Home railway stocks, and 
everything else of elastic market value ; he has shared in the general 
boom in prices. The sums which now have to be paid, either for 
yearlings of fashionable parentage, for mares and sires, or sometimes 
for horses in training, put them beyond the reach of any but a 
capitalist. The record of the sales of blood-stock during the past 
year shows that forty-three yearlings fetched no less than 72,800Z. 
No doubt there were three celebrated studs brought on to the market — 
liord RoB8lyn’s,]Vrr.Sawrey-Cookson’s,and Lord Falmouth’s — ^thesums 
realised at the sales of which considerably augmented the average for 
the year. There was, moreover, an increased demand for exportation 
to foreign countries — such as France, Germany, and particularly 
Buenos Ayres — which may or may not be sustained in the future. 
Still, the undeniable fact remains, that the largely increased prices 
fetched at sales necessitate a heavy outlay of capital before a 
man can call himself an owner of racehorses. Some of the more 
indirect consequences of this rise in prices, and of the growth of the 
commercial view of racing, 1 shall allude to hereafter. 

Here let me offer some explanation of the more elementary terms 
and phrases current in racing-circles, for the benefit of those who are 
not initiated in such terminology. Races are classified in two distinct 
ways. Tbe first of these classifications relates to the sources from which 
the prizes are derived. A ^Sweepstakes,’ as its name would s^w, is a 
race in which stakes are made by the owners of horses engaged, to be 
awarded to the winner or other horse in the race. But this by no 
means exhausts the pecuniary attributes of a sweepstakes. In most 
cases * entrance money ’ has to be paid, which, by the new rules, in all 
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cases goes to the ^race-fund,* or coffers of the meeting^that is tosay, 
it is the subscribers’ contribution to the expenses of the meeting. If 
a horse which has been nominated for a race starts, of course, the full 
stake has to be paid in respect of that horse ; but if he is withdrawn 
from the engagement, the conditions of races generally provide for 
the payment of a smaller sum, known as a * forfeit.’ The common 
hieroglyphic, * h. ft.,’ means that half the stake is payable as forfeit. 
In most sweepstakes, though not invariably, a sum of money is added 
to the stakes, out of the race-fund, as part of the prize ; this contribu- 
tion bears the frequently occurring name of ‘ added money.* Of course, 
the added money and the stakes do not necessarily go the same way, 
seeing that the conditions sometimes allot the former to the winner, 
and the latter to the second horse. 

A Plate ’ is a race in which a prize is given out of the race-fund, 
or from any other source, without any atahes being made by the owners 
of the horses engaged. There is, however, usually a subscription to 
the mc€-/M7i(Z payable by persons entering horses — in othei; words, 
entrance money. 

The next classification of races relates to the manner in which the 
weights which the horses are to carry are determined. A ‘ Handicap ’ 
is defined as a race in which the weights the horses carry are adjusted 
by the handicapper for the purpose of equalising their chances. The 
term ^ Weight-for-age race ’ occasions more difficulty, which is easily 
intelligible, seeing that racing-men themselves are not agreed as to 
its meaning. Suffice it here to say that, as compared with handicaps, 
weight-for-age races have two distinct characteristics — first, the 
weights are apportioned by the conditions, whereas in handicaps 
they are delegated to the judgment of an official ; second, horses of 
the same age carry the same weight, except so far as any inequality 
is created by penalties and allowances. Of course, a free scale of 
penalties and allowances may make a weight-for-age race a]>proximate 
to a handicap, seeing that they may produce a considerable inequality 
between the weights carried by any two horses of the same age. 

Then there are ‘ Selling-races,’ as to which much might be said, did 
space permit, with regard to their origin, nature, and design, as well 
as to the alterations which have been suggested in their scheme and 
procedure. The main features of the conditions of these races are that 
horses running to be sold are ticketed by their owners with a ^ selling 
price.’ The winner is generally sold by auction ; his owner gets the 
stakes and the ^ selling price,’ but any surplus fetched at the sale over 
the ^ selling price ’ is divided between the second horse and the race- 
fund. Each of the other horses running to be sold can be ' claimed,’ by 
the owner of any other horse in the race, for the amount of the stakes 
and of that horse’s selling price. It will easily be seen that the in- 
sUtution of races subject to these conditions may be very profitable to 
the meeting. 
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A clear nnderstandiag of the above phrases and institutioiMi is 
necessary in order properly to understand one important aspect of 
racing — the promotion (so to speak) of race-meetings; and the promin- 
ence of financial considerations, both from the point of view of the 
promoters of meetings and of the owners of horses. Although it 
would not be at all correct to say that every race-meeting is got up, 
like a joint-stock company, for the sole purpose of putting money 
into the 2 )ocket 8 ;of the promoters, still, the element of returns must 
always be in the foreground. Apart from the question of profits, it 
will easily be understood that the expenses and outlay involved in 
such an undertaking may be very heavy,, and companies formed for 
this purpose have been known to go into liquidation. 

The principal sources of emolument which accrue to the race- fund 
are threefold — first, the entrance money, pa 3 rable, as described above, 
on nominating a horse ; second, the receipts at the stands (and, in the 
case of ‘ gate-money meetings,’ nobody can approach the most open 
part o£the course without 2 )ay in g half a crown); and, lastly, there are 
the not inconsiderable jnofits derived from the proceeds of sales in 
selling-races. It is obvious from this, that a very large prize may be 
oftbred in a race which really comes out of the pockets of the compe- 
titors, without costing the meeting a shilling. Where the prize con- 
sists of stakes and forfeits, this goes without saying. But even when 
the meet ing givesa sum as ^added money,’ the result maybe the same if 
a large number of entries be secured ; or, indeed, it frequently happens 
that the sum-total of the entries exceeds the added money, in which 
case a profit accrues to the meeting. There ^is an important distinc- 
tion between stakes payable to the winner and added money, even 
when the amount of the latter is covered by the entrance fees : the 
former are not recoverable at law by the person entitled to them, 
either from the competitors or from the stakeholder, to whom they 
may have been paid, a claim of this nature being as much a gaming 
debt as money won at cards. Added money is, however, recoverable. 

1 have pointed out this distinction at greater length in a work to 
which I must here take the liberty of referring.^ But as a large list 
of entries is a source of profit to the meeting, it rests with the pro- 
moters to exert their ingenuity to attract subscribers. One or two 
expedients resorted to for this purpose may here be mentioned. 

One device is to award a bonus to the nominators of the winner, 
and sometimes also of the second horse — a condition which may make 
a race attractive to a breeder, or owner of yearlings. This year the 
conditions of both the Derby and the Oaks, for the first time, give the 
nominators of the winners . 500^. and 4002. respectively, which may 
partly account for the great increase in the entries for botfi* these * 
races, those for the Derby being 235, and those for the Oaks 166. 

> The Lmn relating to BetHngt Time-barga/iMt and Gaming (Waterlow and Sons, 
London Wall). 
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Another scheme which has of late years found favour, and which 
has, at all events, been successful in providing some of the largest 
prizes, is embodied in the conditions of the great subscription races, 
of which the Eclipse Stakes at the Sandown Park Second Summer 
Meeting, and the Boyal Stakes at the Kempton Park Spring Meeting, 
are fair examples. 

It must for the present suffice to say that the main feature of the 
conditions of this description of race is that, while the entry of the 
horse is made three or four years in advance of the race, the liability 
in respect of the subscription increases progressively, according to 
the time the horse is left in the race : so that, the shorter the time a 
horse is left in the race, the less is the owner’s liability. To express 
the same thing somewhat differently, the conditions provide for a 
sliding-scale of forfeits. There is in most races a forfeit, or minor 
stake, payable in respect of horses that do not go to the starting- 
post, the object of which is to prevent the start being encumbered by 
horses which have no chance of winning ; such horses are not wanted at 
the post, however acceptable their entrance money and forfeits may be. 
With the same object, the new rules prohibit any prize being awarded 
to any but the first four horses. Any surplus over the advertised value 
must go to horses in the race ; the new rules prohibit the meeting 
pocketing it, 

I mentioned at the outset that some important questions relating 
to racing had, designedly, been left untouched by the authorities till 
they should have been better ventilated and discussed ; while the 
new code forms a ready receptacle for any reforms that may be thought 
necessary. Several of these questions which are occupying the 
minds of the racing public arise out of practices and tendencies 
which are growing year by year, and are assignable to definite causes. 
I have alluded above to the largely-increased outlay of capital which 
is requisite before a man can become the owner even of a yearling, 
at which age the animal is disqualified by the rules from running at 
all; ^so to the growth of the class of men with whom racing is 
simply a matter ^ £ s, d. The broad result of these symptoms wjll 
be admitted to be that the racehorse is more and more coming to be 
looked upon, either as an instrument of gaming, or, at any rate, as an 
income-producing investment. The remark, of course, is by no means 
universally true ; there are many who race for love of the sport, or to 
maintain the breed of horses. Still, it is largely true that a horse is 
expected to bring in not only handsome but speedy returns to his 
owners. The heavy engagements of two-year-olds are one of the out- 
^•Qmes of this. The rules contain no limitation in (he number of 
times a two-year-old can run in a season, at a meeting, or during a 
day. The only restrictions on their exertions are that they must not 
ran in races of more than six furlongs in length before the Ist of 
July nor must they run in handicaps, except with horses of their 
own age (such handicaps being termed * Nurseries and that only 
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after the first of September. Of course, it is not so much the number 
of two-year-old races that is material, as the munificent prizes that are 
open to competition, as witness the principal two-year-old events 
at Sandown and Kempton. Statistics of the past year show that, of 
the 480,0002. won under Jockey Club Rules, about 190,0002. was won 
in two-year-old events. Names need not be given, but there are 
unquestionably in existence horses whose constitutions have been 
impaired by an overtaxed two- year-old career. The principal suggestion 
that has been made with a view to counteracting this tendency is that 
horses should not be allowed to run as two-year-olds more than a 
certain number of times. Of course, any such curtailment* of the 
liberty of the subject would require careful consideration, and, in 
view of the number of meetings at which the two- year-old races 
arc the great feature of interest, would be certain to encounter 
severe opposition on the part of those who consider their chance of 
winning under present circumstances a vested interest. 

The same sign of the times — the commercial spirit introduced 
into racing — is discernible in another tendency, slightly different, but 
not far remote from the last — viz. the preference shown in races for 
horses of any age for short-distance courses of five or six furlongs, 
\^hich are the limits for two-year-old races previous to the 1st of 
July. With slight exceptions, the meeting has the control over its 
own programme in the matter of long or short distance races. The 
only restrictions contained in the rules are — (1) That no race shall be 
leas than five furlongs, (2) There must be two mile races daring the 
day, (J) There must not be more than two races, confined to three- 
year-olds or upwards, of less than six furlongs. There is here an 
rutire absence of any provision that any race of over a mile should 
form part of the programme of a meeting. 

Left, therefore, in the main to follow the bent of their own inclina- 
t ions, the owners of horses have, with no uncertain sound, given their 
vote in favour of what are commonly known as the ‘ T. Y. C. (Two- 
year-old course) scurries.’ The promoters of meetings have but to 
sail with the stream ; their business is to offer a programme which 
will attract entries. It is scarcely, therefore, to be wondered at that, 
in the statistics given in the last volume of the Racing Calendar of 
the number of races of various distances during the last six years, we 
have the following figures: — Of races of five furlongs and under six, the 
average number run was about 750 per annum, the actual number 
in 1889 being 793 ; of races of six furlongs and under a mile, the 
average was over 255 ; while the average number of mile races was 
about 330. !Bhe old-fashioned long-distance cup-races are now but 
feebly ' patronised. To show this, reference need only be^foade to* 
some of the long-distance races at Ascot, such as the Gold Vase, the 
Gold Cup, and the Alexandra Plate, the respective distances of tiiese 
races being two miles, two miles and a half, and three miles ; of late 
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years, each of these events has secured bat a poor list of entries, and 
brought miserable fields to the post. Even the popular Hardwicke 
Stakes has of late shown signs of decadence, the average list of entries 
during the last four or five years containing about 85 names, instead 
of something over 120, as in former years. The records of other 
meetings tell the same story, as witness the entries for the Good- 
wood Gup in July and the Doncaster Cup in September. 

Of course, opinions differ as to the steps which should or could 
successfully be taken to arrest the progress of this predominance of 
‘ Bcurrijes.’ There are people who think that the remedy lies with 
the authorities ; that a certain admixture of long-distance races in 
eveiy programme should be made compulsory by legislation. The 
contentions advanced in the interests of racing and the breed of 
horses generally, are that the present practices deVelop speed in a 
horse at the expense of staying power ; that endurance over a long 
distance is tending to become an unknown quality. Furthermore, 
it is alleged, in these short-distance races even speed does not neces- 
sarily achieve its merited reward, seeing liow much depends uj)on 
the start ; an inferior horse may sometimes win simiJy through 
‘ getting off’ well at the time of the fall of the flag. But any inno- 
vation which did not receive the support of the owners of hors(*s 
generally could only prove nugatory. If it were made compulsory t*> 
have a two-mile race in the programme of every meeting, it would 
be impossible to make subscriptions compulsory. It is not difficult 
to see what is the statement of the case from the point of view of 
owners. For such events as those just mentioned a horse must go 
through a long course of training, which will by no means prepare 
him for the short-distance races, out of which there is far more money 
to be made with less tax on his strength. Again, these events being 
weigh t-for-age races, the horse may, when the Gme comes, have to 
meet the best horse of his year on even terms, or, at most, at such an 
advantage in the weights as penalties and allowances can confer. 
The executives of the various meetings have, no doubt, paid due 
regard to this aversion to the long-distance weigh t-for-age races, see- 
ing that, in offering the tempting baits of the colossal prizes recently 
instituted, they have not ventured to institute a race of longer distance 
than a mile and a quarter ; the Newmarket Stakes is a mile and two 
furlongs ; the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, at Leicester, is rather less; the 
Ech'pse Stakes and the Kempton Park Boyal Stakes, a mile and a- 
quaiter ; and the Lancashire Plate, at the Manchester September 
Meeting, no more than seven farlongs. The enormous sums raised 
by subni^iptions and stakes in each of these events^ast year show 
the measure of snooess they achieved. Bat, if one cause more than 
another would be likely to impair the popularity of these races in 
years to come, it would be the ihet that all these five prises fell to 
the J)nke of Portland, two of them being won with Ayrdiire, and the 
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others with Donovan. Considering the time in advance at which 
the nominations for most of these races have to be made, and the 
heavy liabilities in respect of subscriptions and forfeits, each of these 
engagements is a great speculation ; the performances of Donovan 
may be repeated in any season by a horse equally in advance of those 
of his year. 

Whatever may be the future of these weight«for-age events, it 
would seem that the new departure lately taken by the Leicester 
executive is a fair index to the signs and requirements of the times. 
Last autumn they advertised a handicap of 10,0002., to be raided by 
subscription, and to be run at the Autumn Meeting of 1891. The 
precise conditions of this race are not here material ; it is sufficient 
that they are framed on the lines of the other subscription races. 
The event has proved a fair success, and cannot be called a failure 
although the value has been reduced to 6,0002. on account of the 
stipulated number of entries not being reached. The important con- 
elusion to which the institution of this race seems to point is the 
vitality of the handicap. Whatever interest outsiders may feel in 
Classic events, it is from the handicap that racing must continue to 
derive a large part of its support. Not that it came as a surprise, 
for it had long been foretold. That the example of the Leicester 
authorities will be followed, seems not improbable. The fact that 
they have hit a nail on the head is, perhaps, clearly demonstrated by 
the list of entries lately published for some of the principal spring 
handicaps ; the conclusion to be drawn from which is, that if long- 
distance races are to maintain their prestige dit all, it must be in the 
form of handicaps. 

For example, the once-popular and well-patronised Chester Cup, of 
two miles and a quarter, which of late years has been on the decline, 
shows a list of 53 entries ; the Great Metropolitan Stakes, at the 
Epsom Spring Meeting, of the same length, shows about the same 
number, also a considerable increase over the two preceding years ; 
the Great Northampton Stakes, of a mile and three quarters, has 
secured an entry of 37, as against 29 last year. This does not exhaust 
the list of long-distance handicaps which last year were well patronised, 
but the particulars of which for the present year are not yet public. 
But if we compare these figures with the long-distance or cup-races 
at Ascot or Goodwood, comment is needless. The subject of handicaps 
generally is known to be engaging the attention of the authorities, 
and possibly 1890 may see some important changes introduced. 1 
will only mention two suggested innovations, which have been more 
or less stronglj^ advocated : erne is that four-year-olds should cany 
a minimum weight of 7 stone ; while the victory of Primrose Day 
in the Gesarewitch ]a 9 t year occasioned a clamour for a rule that, 
in all handicaps, a horse mnning the particular distance ht the first 
time should cany the maximum weight allotted to any horse of bis age* 
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A few remarks may be advisable on a subject closely allied 
with racing proper, viz. betting. Here we pass under a different 
rSgime. The Jockey Club and the stewards of race-meetings dis- 
claim all authority, though the time will be within the recollec- 
tion of many when betting disputes were decided by the Jockey 
Club. It may be difficult to lay a finger on the exact spot in which 
the supreme authority in betting matters can be said to reside. 
The nearest approach to it is the committee of TattersalFs, an 
amphibious body, having one branch presiding at Knightsbridge, and 
the other at Newmarket. Though strictly binding on members of 
the Club only, it is approximately true to say that their rules and 
decisions, by common accord, regulate the general business of betting.^ 
Frequently the Courts refer betting actions to this tribunal ; on their 
report the Jockey Club warn defaulters off the Tuif. 

It certainly is not true that Tattersall’s is, nowadays,. the head- 
quarters of the bulk of the betting that goes on ; far more is done 
at the Albert, the Victoria, and the numerous provincial establish- 
ments. In a previous number of this Rt‘view (November, 1889) I 
endeavoured to account for the general prevalence of betting among 
all grades of society, and to point out the great facilities for such 
operations afforded by the so-called commission agents, wlio form 
the connecting link between the general public and the clubs. I 
propose now to offer some explanation of the technicalities of 
betting, and of terms and proceedings which, thougli in every- 
body’s mouth, are, really, but imperfectly understood. Of course, 
there are many to w’hom even (he deei)CNt subtleties of such matters 
are familiar household words ; still, if by no means hidden from the 
wise and prudent, it may l)e expedient to reveal them unto babes. 

How, in the first place, do horses become the subject of betting ? 
What, in the second place, is the way in which a man bets ? Before 
a horse has run in public, promise and * trials ’ are the only elements 
in its reputation. Through the stable in which the animal is trained 
reports reach the outside public of a promising yesirling, and * those 
who know,’ whether owners, trainers, jockeys, or touts, appraise its 
chances in some coming event by backing the horse to win. The 
bet is recorded in the sporting papers, and thus the market is formed. 
When once a horse has run in public, its * form ’ is matter of 
history. The price at which it starts in any particular race, or, in 
other words, the bets that are made on or against it, depends upon 
its previous performances, its weights, its present competitors, reports 
of its condition, the confidence of the stable, and a variety of similar 
considerations. The market prices of all the intending starters, 

* One great exception to Tatteraaire jurisdiction over betting is what is known as 
sUrting-prioe betting, which is not recognisod by them. I have, in my work on 
TaitenalF$ Mulct qf BetHnff (Field 0£Bce), explained the chief characteristics of tlJj 
jipeoiss of hettlng. 
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chronicled as they are in all the sporting papers^ afiford every one an 
opportunity of knowing what are the current rates at which he can 
back his opinion that any given horse will either win or lose. We 
may divide the betting world into two classes, those who bet upon 
and those who bet against horses, those who back and those who lay 
against one or more of the intending starters. As a rule, the amateur 
betting man belongs to the first class, the professional to the second. 

So fiir as the ordinary member of the public (the backer) is concerned, 
his transactions are simple enough ; he promises to pay 1 1. in considera- 
tion that, if his horse wins, he is to receive perhaps 10^. A slight 
element of comjdication is added to this simple transaction when the 
backer, having early in the season backed several horses at about this 
price, resorts to hedging, or covering possible losses on one bet 
l)y gains on auotlier. Thus, if he has backed three horses at 10 to 1, 
and afterwards manages to lay against two of them at 8 to 2, a little 
calculation will ^how that, if they all lose, he will make 1^. This 
<Ievice U, however, no certainty, as possibly neither of the horses 
backed may go to the shorter odd'i. Another hedging device, more 
<*omplicaied, but in some ways safer, is to lay against, say, two 
horses separately, and then, if you can get a very slight change in 
the odds in favour of such a bargfiin, back them, coupled, against the 
field — by ‘ the field ’ meaning, of course, the other horses in the race 
except tliose backed. Suppose the odds about horse A, are 7 to 3, 
and B. is at 9 to 4, and we hay against A. 91 to 39, and against B. 90 
to 40. The chances in favour of these horses are and yt respec- 
tively (not y and J, a^’ a novice sometimes su]?poses); consequently, 
the chances about them, coupled, will be represented by the sum of 
these two fractions, 79 to 51 on them. Suppose, however, wo 

manage to back them, coupled, at 75 to 70 o/?. The result of the 
whole is that, if A. wins, we win; we lose 91^. by the first bet, win 
40^. by the bei .igainst B., and win 70L by the third bet. If B. wins, 
we win 39i by the bet against A., lose 90^. by the bet again«t B., and 
win 70^. by the third bet. If neither win, we win 79L by the first 
two bets, and lose 75^. by the third bet. 

So far we have assumed the case, not of a professional bookmaker, 
but of a person who malses a practice of betting, and has fiicilities, 
perhaps through belonging to a club, for making such bets as he 
pleases. As a rule, it is difficult for an outsider to lay against a 
horse, either for hedging purposes or otherwise. The so-called com- 
mission agents will not back horses with you, being really book- 
makers themselves, whose business is to lay against horses. The 
elements of a bookmaker’s plan of operations are simple enough, 
though, like many other things, capable of difficulties and ddhg^rs, 
when reduced into practice, which should discourage an unpractised 
hand from trying to make a book. It is, in the main, an elaborate 
system of hedging. Suppose there are twelve horses in a race, and 
VoL. XXVIL— No. 160. 3 0 
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he lays against all of them, at odds varying fiom 2 to 1 to 10 to 1. 
If the 10 to 1 chance wins, he will lose 10/. on this horse, but will 
receive 11/. on the others. II is great difficulty is that he probably 
has considerably more than one bet on the 2 to 1 horse, which is the 
favourite. Thus, if he had a 10/. book — /.f., in which he did not 
purpose to lose more than 10/. on any one horse — if he found he had 
laid six bets against the favourite, and the latter wins, having only 
backed the others once, he has ‘ overlaid ’ his book, and has not suc- 
ceeded in ‘getting round ’ by bets against the other horses. This 
is the great difficulty of the ready-money bookmakers in the ring, 
where there is always a great tendency to get on to favourites ; it is 
chiefly in ante-post betting that outsiders are backed. 

In order to make the nature of a book rather more clear, let us 
proceed to operate on the coming Derby, and the following table 
will show how \ie stand. 


( li 


- 

1 11 M 1 



50 


25 



75 («) 

no 


25 1 

1 f»o 

SuiefoDl 

150 (a) 

00 

1 

20 

70 

I.. Non! 

so (/.> 

L'O 

1 

5 

75 

IjC Noul 

WU (A) 

(U) 


4 

70 

Sainloin 

01 

60 


5 

M 

Sninloin 

no 

20 


1 

H5 

St S.*ii 

21 

03 


1 

M. 

St Strf 

55 

-0 


20 

]()(» 

Sill » foot 

100 0/) 

10 


2(» 

12(1 

Sun tidt 

22(J 

33 


1 

127 

(l.iluuv 

34 

40 


1 

12-* 

* Ivillowin 

41 

40 


1 

12'» 


41 

20 


o 

131 

I-.I* Ndiil 

127 


The first column contains the odd^ laid against the horse in the 
.same line in the fourth column ; the second contains the stakes, 
or amount the odds are laid to — Le.. the fii&t bet is .50 to 25 
against Surefoot ; the thiid column contains the field-money, which 
represents after each bet the total amount of the stakes, or the 
amount available to itay his losses; the fourth column contains 
the horses ; and the fifth, the total amount which will have to be paid 
after each bet if that horse wins ; {a) and (h) mean that the same horse 
has again been laid against lower down. By this arrangement the 
bookmaker can see at a glance how far what he takes as field-money 
covers what he may have to pay over each horse. It will be at once 
seen that this is not a g(X)d book for the bookmaker, seeing that, if 
Burefoot wins most people think he will), he loses 220/., and the 
total field-money is only 131/. ; while his winnings over Le Nord would 
be ve^ small. 

The above will perhaps suffice to give those who are not thoroughly 
initiated an insight intothefonnsandmethodspursued in the business 
of bookmaking, and also to correct the somewl^ prevalent error that 
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bookmakers are necessarily gainers.^ A few observations must suffice 
on the relations of racing to betting. It cannot be denied that the 
prejudice which, in the minds of many people, attaches a priori to 
racing as an avocation, has its origin in the frauds and malpractices 
which are prevalent in connection with betting. For many years past, 
previous to a celebrated inquiry conducted last year, the atmosphere 
had been rife with rumours of conspiracies between jockeys, trainers, 
and bookmakers pre-arranging the results of races in fraud of the public, 
[f the prevalence of betting amongst jockeys was exaggerated, it did 
not exhaust the possibilities of fraud, seeing that a handsome doucmr 
from a bookmaker to the jockey of a horse that had been heavily 
laid against by the ring would effectuate the same result. The storm- 
clouds which had so long been gathering burst on the occasion of a 
celebrated meting of the Gimcrack Club ; and, in the opinion of 
many, the racing-season of 1890 was commenced in the midst of a 
purer atmosphere. 

At the commencement of the season several horses, some of which 
carried some public money, were disqualified for important engage- 
ments by non-registratiou of partnership ; and loud were the exe- 
crations of those who could only see a miserable technicality in the 
decision. But the public fiiiled to appreciate the endeavours of the 
racing-authorities to protect them from the abuses about which so 
much had been heard. The importance of the rule which, as lately 
revised, requires, not only partnerships, but all leases and sales with 
contingencies, to be registered, cannot be overestimated when the 
opiiortunities for fraud afforded by secret oipierships are considered. 
It is of small avail to prohibit jockeys betting if it be allowable for 
them to ride one horse in a race, while secretly owning a large share 
in another, with which it is supposed to compete ; or if (and such a 
case has been known in history) the owner of a horse which had been 
backed into the position of first favourite before the stable had got 
* on,’ could, unknown to the public, ‘secretly sell him to a syndicate 
of bookmakers who had laid heavily against him ; such persons would 
gladly pay his owner a large sum of money for him, on the understand- 
ing that he was to be withdrawn from tlie engagement ! Knles, no 
doubt, may be broken, but their enactment shows the policy and 
activity of the authorities. 

Apart from the grosser forms of roguery, the bookmakers have a 
great advantage over the public. With their comixaratively easy 
access to jockeys, stableboys, and others in the secret of the stables, 
io say nothing of their facilities for unearthing unsuspected causes of 
disqualification, they are in a far better position than the public to, 
know what is not going to win. In unison with the possesion of 
such secrets, a remarkable system can be worked of what is known as 

■ Persons who desire to purMie the subject furtlicr can consult Mr. Norri^'i* 
work, to be hud at Scales', Ludgnte Arcade, G.C. 
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^ making {alse favourites.’ For this purpose a combination of artifices 
is often sufficient to impose upon the public : rumours, freely circu- 
lated, of the horse’s excellent condition, and of his successes in his 
trials, accompanied, at the same time, by rumours antagonistic to his 
competitors ; fictitious bets, commonly known as ‘ stumers,’ recorded 
in their books, and published in the papers — all are calculated to bring 
the public in to back him, perhaps up to the position of first favourite. 
The table given above will show what a splendid situation this 
makes for the bookmakers when a horse which, perhaps, is not even 
intended to win, is a hot favourite. 

There is, at the same time, considerable mutual dependence 
between racing and betting. Kacing, of course, is the substratum of 
betting ; but nobody who looks facts in the face can fail to see that 
racing derives a great deal of reciprocal support from betting. Jt 
would be idle to supj)ose that the crowds which throng the stands at 
racecourses pay their guineas for admission, in the same way ns they 
might take tickets for a theatre, simply to see a show. If the betting 
element were abolished from the racecourse, as some would have 
it, it is not difficult to see the effect ‘^uch a change would have in the 
receipts of the meeting ; and if the race-fund suffers, the ])rizcH that, 
are given at meetings must suffer, too. The body of i)rofessional 
racing-men of which mention has been made above, forms another 
link between racing and betting. If part of their reimbursement is 
derived from prizes or stakes, for the bulk thereof th(*y look to ‘gat- 
ing on ’ at a good price ; and this they are only able to do through 
the existence of a free market for betting. Vague rumours are from 
time to time afloat as to the enormous sums won by ‘ the stable ’ 
over some big handicap, which, if even approximately true, must cut 
considerably into the profits of the ring. Jhit here the length to 
which these observations have run warns me tbat^ as the space at my 
disposal does not enable me to write a book, so, the most I can offer 
to others is the elements of how to ‘ make ’ one. 


G. IlERliEllT StUTFIELD. 
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I IIAVK just read, in tlie NhxeUcnih CenUiry of March, the 
article entitled ‘ A Battle described from the Ranks,’ by Arthur V, 
Palmer (late sergeant 79th Highlanders). • 

The article is so interesting that even if printed in pages less 
widely circulated than these it would be eagerly read by large 
numbers. It contains so much that is true, and so much of it is 
unmistakably the narrative of an eye-witness, that it may not im- 
probably, especially now that it has the weight which a place in this 
Review confers, induce many to accept numerous and serious mis- 
statements which it is to he regretted that a Cameron Highlander 
should have made — the more so that some of them are calculated 
to injure the fair fame of his own regiment, and to produce false 
impressions of the acts and methods of British soldiers in time of 
war. 

Let me say, to begin with, that I have the honour to have served 
in the Cameron Highlanders (the 79th) for more than a quarter of a 
century, that during the last five years of my service in the regi- 
ment 1 was its sergeant-major, and that 1 was its sergeant-major at 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. I think no one who understands the in- 
terior economy of a British infantry regiment will deny that, from 
the position I held, I am as well qualified as anyone can be to speak 
about the behaviour of and the casualties amongst the rank and file 
of the regiment at the battle under consideration. When the regi- 
ment landed in Egypt in 1882, 1 knew thoroughly the character and 
disposition of every non-conunissioned officer and man in the ranks 
— Sergeant (then Lance-Corporal) Palmer included. I kept a journal, 
which is still in my possession, throughout the campaign, and I have 
before me now the pocket-book in which I noted, after the battle, 
the names of all men of my regiment killed or wounded during 
the day. 1 compared, in the ordinary course of my duty, these lists * 
of names with the reports of the different companies, after they had 
called their rolls, and with the hospital returns. This jnakes it* 
absolutely certain that my lists are correct. 

1 cannot deny that there were cases of intemperance while we 
waited at Ismailia on the 9th of September, for the cool of evening, 
before our first march into the desert. During the march some men. 
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no doubt, fell out, or rather dropped from exhaustion, and were 
placed in charge of non-commissioned officers, as Sergeant Palmer 
says, but his statement that these men ‘ were flogged with rifle- 
slings to urge them on until their yells cut the darkness like a 
knife ’ is as untrue as it is disgusting, and has no foundation in fact 
whatever. Such procedure would not have been tolerated, and, if it 
had been adopted in any case and had escaped the notice of the 
regimental authorities, it must have been known to the two regi- 
ments, the 74th and 42nd, following us at intervals of about 300 yards, 
and, in that case, we should h.ave heard more about it before thir. 

Still referring to the same march. Sergeant Palmer writes, ‘ some 
dropped never to rise again, and were buried where tht‘y fell.’ I 
am not aware that a single dt*ath took place in the Highland 
Brigade during this day’^ march, and certainly none took place in 
the 79tb. I think I ma}’^ say without fear of contradiction that tlie 
brigade lost only one man from exhauNtion during the marcli from 
Ismailia to Kassassin. 

I must now \)a''S on to the night of the I2th of September. 
Sergeant Palmer says, ‘ another non-com mi'-^ionc‘d offic(‘r and inyN(4f 
were placed on the directing flank.* T ]ia\e no doubt that Sergeant 
Palmer w’as on, or near, that flank, a^ lie belonged to the leading 
comi>any ( A company) of the rigid luilf-battalion, and b(‘ing a tall 
man, the right would probably b<‘ his place ; but bceiii^ to imply 
that he wras placed on the light for a 'jwial duty, naiii(4y, to watcli 
the stars for lieutenant liawson, li.X. I'liis 1 must conti*adiet. 
When the brigade was formed into line uf half-battalions in columns 
of double com])anies at Xiue-Guu Hill, no one in the 7fMh had the 
least idea that the regiment was to direct, or that we were to be led 
by Lieutenant Rawson. Licutenani (now Captain) McIa*od was tln‘ 
directing guide, and Lieutenant Kaw^on lOile behind him directing 
him to march on certain stars. I marched clo‘^e to lieutenant Kawson 
throughout the night, .and mubt have heard e\ery word he uttered 
during the march. He very carefully watched the stars himself, and 
neither asked nor required any aid from an3^one. 

In referring to a noise that took place during our long hall at 
Xine-Gun Hill, ‘ a msin on whom mm had taken effect, &c.,’ Sergeant 
Palmer relates the incident as if it had occurred in the ranks of the 
79th, whereas the story, which is now an old one, is told of another 
regiment altogether. 

Now for the battle and the two Irish Fenians. The Highland 
Brigade was formed in line of half-battalions in columns of doable 
•companies at deploying interval and double-company distance, with 
thirty paces between battalions. The companies marched at loose 
files, half-pace interval. When the bugler (Dmramcr John Alcora, 
79th Highlanders) sounded the * advance,* the brigade was to fix 
bsy^ets on the march, closing on the right of half-battalions, and 
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then to break into a steady ^ double ’ and charge home with the 
bayonet. Xo man was to load until inside the works. 

Just as day broke, about 4.4d a.m., a single shot was fired from 
the left front, and Private Pollock (F Company) fell dead. The 
bugler then sounded the * advance,’ the only response being the rattle 
of fixing bayonets. Then, with a cheer that rang loud and clear on 
the morning air, the Highlanders dashed forward to the works, the 
79th moving steadily on in an unbroken line. Not a shot was fired 
till we were inside the works. 

When the works were reached, the 7.3th and 79th had to cross a 
ditch about 5 feet deep and 9 or 10 feet wide with a parapet behind 
a 5-foot bermc, whereas the fiank battalions had to face a ditch 
10 feet deep surmounted by a heavy bastion. This accounts for the 
quicker and easier entry of the two battalions in the centre of the 
brigade. 

The formation of the 79th during the advance to the trenches 
was as here shown : — 


1’ < '<1 iij)Mi\. J. 


Ti A Coinpany. 


t] (■ < J) Ct>m]»ui\. C Company. 

Private Donald Cameron (E Comx>any) was the first to gain the 
top of the woiks, but fell dead at once, .shot through the head. How 
Sergeant Palmer on the right of A Company could have seen, 
as he says he did, this act of gallantry performed by a man in 
K Company it is hard to understand. 

Before the first line was over the works the second had closed on 
it, and hy the time we reached the inside both lines were mixed 
together. The scene inside was one of confusion : fire came from 
all sides, and the foremost men were fighting hand-to-hand, when a 
voice rang out clear and distinct, ‘ Retire the Highlanders into the 
trenches.’ I could not believe that such an order was intended, and, 
amid the noise, I at first doubted my own hearing, but the words were 
distinctly repeated. I remember shouting at the top of my voice, 

‘ It is a mistake, men ! not a move ! ’ But the same order was 
repeated a third time in, if anything, a louder tone than before. 
Captain Chapman and I, who were near each other, tried all we could 
to keep the men about us from retiring, but in vain. The line . 
retired slowly and steadily, carrying all with it, like a wave, back over 
the earthworks. Whose voice it was we heard I have never found 
out. I gave my version of the occurrence to the late Colbnel LeitH 
after the battle, but, at that time, no one seemed to know anything 
about it. I believe the voice came from the left rear. 

Sergeant Palmer’^ explanation and hia story of the two ‘ Glas- 
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gow Iriblimen’ are, as I will prove, pore fabrication. His ‘Irish 
major ’ and other minor episodes are touches of imaginative colour- 
ing which It would serve no purpose to discuss; but in this con- 
nection I must saj that in writing of the last words of Lieutenant 
Rawson, Sergeant Fulmer has forgotten that that gallant officer died 
off Malta, and not on the battle-field of Tel-el-Kebir. 

Immediately after the battle I myself asked the colonel’s per- 
mission to call for volunteers to go over the field and assist the 
wounded. About forty non-commissioned officers and men responded 
to the call, every man who had any water left in his bottle giving it 
to the party. I commanded the |)arty, which crossed the battle-field 
in extended order, and ngt a single man, either dead or wounded, 
escaped our observation. 

I copy from my note-book, in which I took do^ the names of 
all men found on the field, the following complete list of killed : — 


Prhate Alexandei Denniaton 


, , 

A (• 

ompany 


.Tohn H^^lop . 



\ 


•» 

(Seorpe Rugg . 



A 



‘William Simon 



A 

ft 

?• 

George Crawfoid 



li 



Patrick Kenin 



C 

ft 

•1 

Thomas King . 



(’ 

ft 

f 

Robert llrown 



i: 

ft 


Donald Carnet on 



j: 

t" 

r 

William Smith 



1. 


r 

Alexander Pater‘*oii 



r 

„ 


Jaineb Pollock . 



F 


M 

William Bodle * 



11 

ft 


These men were, each and all, brave, good, and loyal soldiers. 
The only one of them who was, in even the remotest sense, Irish, 
was Kenny, and he was killed close to a large bastion on the right 
centre of the position about an hour and a half after the unaccount- 
able word * retire' had been given. No one can accuse him of 
disloyal conduct. As I look over this list of names, I can imagine I 
again see the brave fellows themselves, who well deserved the in- 
scription on the stone erected to their memory in the Europeaui 
cemetery at Cairo : — 

CUIMHNE: 

NAN SON^ NAGH MAIREANN. 

I can answer for it that all fell fighting for the honour of their 
grand^old corps with their fisces to the enemy. 

The following men died, after the battle, of their wounds 
• . - 

Corporal W. Cattanach C Company 

Private A. Murray B „ 

ft W. McKenzie C 

D. Murray II 
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Besides these, forty men were wounded. Sergeant Palmers- 
name, however, in spite of his circumstantial story, does not appear 
in my note-book upon the list of these. 

1 examined the wounds of all men of my regiment who were 
killed in the battle, as they lay where they had fallen, and all were 
Idlled by bullet woundb, not one bearing the marks of a bayonet. 
Sergeant Palmer avers that he saw one of his traitors bayoneted by 
Sergeant . 

I may say that all wounds, however slight, were plac^ on record 
for the information of the medical officer in charge of the regiment,. 
Surgeon-Major Will, who was not the man to let a single case escape 
his notice. 

In his description of the burial of the Arabs, Sergeant Palmer has, 
I think, again dtawn upon his imagination, for at 4.30 r.M. on the 
day of the battle the regiment had fallen in to march to Zagazig, 
when we received an order to leave a sergeant’s party behind to bury 
our own dead, under an officer of the Boyal Engineers. 

It is needless to say that the act of cowardice said to have occurred 
in front of Kafr Do war has no foundation in fact, as 1 have already 
shown that the men accused of it never existed. 

The statement that, with the exception of the three senior 
officers, few soldiers in the 79th had seen active service before Tel- 
el-Kebir is misleading. We had a few men still left from the con- 
tingent that volunteered for service with the 42nd on the Gold Coast 
in 1873, and a draft consisting of 16o non-commissioned officers and 
men from the Keserv e had joined at Lake Xismah, of whom nearly 
every man had either a South-African or an Afghan medal on his 
breast. 

I have written this chiefly to disprove two points: the alleged 
flogging of men with rifle-slings, and Sergeant Palmer’s story of the 
‘ Glasgow Irishmen.’ I have only brought to light other misstate- 
ments of nn old comrade in order to show that his evidence is not 
strictly credible in matters regarding which the truth can be ascer- 
tained from many sources. This I have felt it right to do in defence 
of dead comrades and of the honour of the Cameron Highlanders. 

J. A. Campbell, Lieutenant, 

Staff Adjutant, Voluriteer Forces, Western AuAraha 
{formerly Sergeant-Major *Tho QueertCs Omi Camejon NtgAlanders ’), 

Perth, Western Austialin: 7tli Apnl, 1890. 


[This article has been sent to Mr. Palmer with a loquest for his olftervations 
upon it. — Ed. Nineteenth Century.] 
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NEJV lyiNE IN OLD BOTTLES. 


We hear a good deal in iht' jnesent day of the love of trutli 
wliich animates the explorers of physical or historical science, ami 
those who do not unreservedly synipathisi* with them are said to he 
indiflferent to truth — or even to be it> enemies. It4& perliaps worth 
while to remind ourselves that truths may be lost as well as gained ; 
that there are old truths to pre^er\e as well a>> new truths to learn ; 
that scientific discovery is concerned only with new truth; that 
though all truth is intrinsically coiiNi-stent, it may not always ai)pcar 
so in the course of ith attiiinineiit ; and that at a given stage a too 
exclusive concentration on steps towards new truth may obsemre for 
the individual mind its ])erc(*ption of truths already possessed. Tlu* 
truest discoveries may come upon an indi\ idual, or evt*n upon a nation, 
accompanied by all the peculiarities of a new fashion ; and it is of 
the essence of the new fashion to neglect and undcr\alue the old ; lo 
develop a pet tendency out of due jiroporlion ; to pa-s over as of no 
account that which is, out of harmony with itself; to absorb the 
attention of its votaries for the moment as though it wen^ all-suffi- 
cient; to discourage and expel by its sneer that which is unlike itself. 
These are the characteristics of all fashions, intellectual or social, 
artistic or religious. The question, then, m?iy be askerl whether 
qualified sympathy with a particular scientific movement may not 
sometime^ be due to suspicion of its form as a fashion. Its surround- 
ings and exaggerations, rather than to want of love for the truth to 
which it is leading ; to an attachment to old truth rather than indiffer- 
ence to new — nay, to love of truth itself measured by the quantity 
and importance of the knowledge preserved rather than by its novelty 
alone. 

That great intellectual movements have in the past had the cha- 
racteristic of exaggerating for the moment their own importance, and 
expelling and discrediting much that was really valuable, needs no 
proof. The litterateurs of the Kenaissance despised the Bible. Tlie 
deep and subtle intellects of the medieval scholastics were in so little 
repute at the time of the Reformation that the popular nickname for 
the remnant who read the works of Duns Scotus furnished for our 
own day the word ‘ dunce.’ ' Or, to take an instance of scientific dis- 
• Sec Trencli, Stvdf/ irf WWtU'y lOth edition, p. 114, 
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covery proper, Bacon’s doctrine of induction, in insisting on tlie value 
of observation, so undervalued the deductive method of the older 
logic, which was required for its fruitful exercise, that while he 
bequeathed to us the greatest instrument of discovery we possess, his 
system as he expounded it was almost useless.^ 

Fashions reign intolerant and imperious; but frshions die and 
ti’utli lives. Though obscuied or lost for a season it prevails in the 
end. Time prunes the excrescences of novelty. Lovers of Horace 
do not now despise the literary features of the Bible. rNo one in 
our own day denies the subtlety of the scholastic intellect; no one 
hopes for discovery without deduction from hypothesis. But, learning 
from past experience, those who lo\e old truths and wish to preserve 
(hem in iheir ov'ti general ion ^i\l do well to wait till discoveries are 
mellow, and have lost the dangerous characteristics of new fashion, 
and can rest peacefully in company with all that is true in our 
inheritance from the past, before they finally estimate their befiiing 
on the universe of knowledge. There are old truths whose know- 
ledge is of vital importance to each individual, and he cannot afford 
to lose them, even though his grandson should eventually reg^n 
them. Let him then be chary of allowing the raw exaggerations 
which accompany new discoveries to mutilate or destroy his inheri- 
tance. l^et the two be kept apart until the new is ripe for assimi- 
lation with the old. ‘Xo man seweth a piece of raw cloth to an old 
giument, otherwise the new piecing taketh away from the old, and 
there is made a greater rent : and no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles; otherwise the wine will burst the Hbottles, and both the 
wine will he spilled and the bottles will be lost.’® 

Th«s(* remarks are suggested by recent attempts, to which public 
attention has been drawm, to find a modu^ vivendi between Christian 
faith and advaiic'ing science. We have in the first place the scheme 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, as set forth in the manifesto to which 
Dr. JMartineau’s subscrijjtion has given a weight which it could not 
otherwise have had.^ The lone and spirit, however, of the manifesto 
are the tone and spirit of RoheH Elsmere and not of Dr. Martineau. 
The peculiar vividness with which Dr. Martineau realises the bearing 
and importance of the dogmas to which he adheres — definite Theism, 
the life of prayer, personal immortality — and which makes him far 
more in sympathy ethically with !Mr. Hutton, or the late Mr. F. D. 
Maurice, than with any school of negative criticism, is entirely absent 
from the manifesto, which brings us rather into the vague and ener- 
vating atmosphere of Robert Elsniere than the bracing oxygen of 
A Study of Religion. Read in the light of its origin apd with 
Robert Elsmere as its commentary, it is so complete and melancholy 

- This is In'ought out in a vorj inteiestiuu ninnnor by Jevens p. 255). 

43ec also the Dean of St. raul’s Bacons p. 241. 

-» St. Mark ii. 21. * See l\iU Mdbll Gazctic^ Mar 9 li 10. 
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an illustration of mj theme, that its discussion need n9t detain me 
long. * Hope in G(^ and love of man,’ this is the meagre remnant 
of the old truth which Mrs. Ward’s scheme, as explained in her 
preface to the manifesto, aims at preserving and fostering. The 
study of biblical criticism and of comparatix e religion is to be one 
main instrument of increasing the spiritual stature of the neo- 
Christians, and we know from Robei't El&mei'e the manner in which 
this is conceived ; — the latest theories in criticism accepted bodily, 
not as steps, as hypotheses with more or less of plausibility, to be 
examined and re-examined, to be tested as to their unconscious and 
unproved assumptions, and the views of human nature and of the 
supernatural which these presuppose; but to be swallowed wholesale, 
and judged to be final by a mysterious ‘ historical sense ’ without 
appeal. The natural exaggerations of a discoverer^ the tendency of 
novelty, of which I have spoken, to assume for the time the undue 
preponderance of a fashion, the tentati\e chiiracter of the proofs 
themselves, are entirely ignored. If the Tubingen school were in 
fashion, its conclusions would be interwoven as integral parts of the 
new gospel. The general acceptance of any suggestion of an able 
critic as a proved fact, has eviscerated natural religion itself. Theism 
has become a manifestation of a divine something in good men ; 
immortality has ceased to be a certain hoi)e. If Keuss and his 
friends share the fate of Baur and Volkmar, the articles of belief 
must undergo a corresponding change. Were the scheme to last, 
its gospel would have to be considerably remodelled every ten years 
at least, and a for^nula for retractation should in common prudence 
be provided in the new liturgy. 

But more than this, the inspiring ideal of Christ’s character, which 
is to be the animating principle of its philanthropic work, may well 
cease to inspire when criticism has been allowed to rove freely, with 
no better rudder or compass than the scheme furnishes. M. Kenan 
will not be excluded from the programme, and to many minds his 
conclusions will be far from satisfying. The ‘ frightful accesses of 
enthusiasm ’ which he describes, the acquiescence in pious frauds 
which he postulates in his account of the central figure of the Gospels, 
may temper the enthusiasm of some, and will hopelessly bewilder 
more. The figure which is supposed to be one of ideal perfection 
may in the end appear to combine the very unstimulating mass of 
contradictions which it conveyed to Bishop Alexander : — 

Divinely gentle yet a sombre giant, 

Divinely perfect yet imperfect man, 

Divinely yet lecUessly defiant, 

Divinely true yet half a charlatan. 

Enough has been said. In such a plan there is no modnxs vivendif 
BO recognition of the independent claims and basis of old truth. 
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New methods, new exaggerations, new £Mhions have been swallowed 
with a wholesale timidity, and in defiance of all the lessons history 
teaches as to the advancing tide of truth, with the constant incidental 
errors, which, like the backdraw of each wave In a flowing tide, are 
its normal accompaniment. We may sympathise with the kindness 
and philanthropy in the practical aim of such a plan, but of stable 
intellectual basis it has none. The new wine has been poured bodily 
into the old bottles, and the bottles have burst forthwith. The scheme 
preserves only a few of their fragments. 

But a much more serious and important attempt at Ihe modus 
Vivendi to which I have referred is contained in the collection of 
Essays entitled Lvx Mundl^ which has been recently published by 
some influential members of the High Church party. 

To many the .special interest of the volume will arise from the 
mode and motive of its composition. It is not the work of a number 
of men airing pel theories on the relations between science and 
religion ; but it arose, as we gather from the work itself, from the 
])ractical experience of a few able and thoughtful tutors and clergy- 
men in the University of Oxford, as to the necessity of reconciling 
apparent contradictions between current Christianity and current 
bibl'cal criticism and other scientific movements, for the sake of their 
own faith and peace of mind, and that of their friends. It is this 
actuality of the problem it attempts to solve, and the accompanying 
sense which many readers will have that that problem is a very rei 
one for themselves, which raises the discussion from the rank of mere 
abstract speculation, and gives it an interest for the general reader 
as well as the professed theologian. The two deep feelings which 
inspire the writers are a devotion to many elements in traditional 
Catholic Christianity and belief in its essence (as they conceive it) 
on the one hand, and on the other a sense of the discrepancy between 
modem research, physical and critical, and certain features in the 
current Anglican teaching. This discrepancy has doubtless been 
forced on the writers with peculiar vividness by the difficulties they 
have witnessed in the minds of young men, at an fige when the 
logical powers are keen, and a sense of inconsistency the more urgent 
because the experience which life brings of the many puzdes and 
enigmas which the finite mind must patiently bear with to the end 
is yet to come. On the other hand, men of the old school whose 
minds have been formed, and whose associations have been welded 
together, before the problems raised by the theory of evolution and 
modem biblical criticism became pressing, fail to realise the vivid- 
ness with which these theories and their apparent consequences press 
on those who are in process of educating their intellectual nature and 
shaping and arranging their convictions. Such men see no difficulty 
because they see no reality (as it has been expressed) in a series of 
hypotheses or scientific proofs which have come before them after 
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their capacity for assimilating new ideas and principles as active and 
determining forces has in the course of nature become dulled. 

Thus Archdeacon Denison writes of this book — a book, be it 
observed, prompted apparently by the motive of saving the faith of 
many who are in danger of losing it — as < the most grievous specimen 
of defence of truth of all those I have had to contend against, and 
the most ruinous under all the circumstances of its production, 
a blow ah intra without parallel.’ And other divines of influence 
lire known to entertain similar feelings. 

It is not to my purpose to discuss the problems raised by Taix 
Mufidi ; the work of writers of so much weight and ability would 
call for fuller treatment than my limits allow. Dut, looking at the 
opposite attitudes of ]Mr. Gore and Archdeacon Deni‘<on in the light 
of the opening remarks of this essay, an important question suggests 
itself. If Mr. Gore fnds that those who seek his s 3 rmpathy or 
guidance are hard-pressed by the apiKireiit inconsistency between 
the outlook suggested by science at the moment and the religion 
they have been taught, is he not bound to make some such attempt 
as Lux Miiadi to solve the problem, if only to help men to hold by 
their faith? On the other hand, if what I said at starting is true, 
that scientific advance, in the rawness, inaccuracy, and imperfection 
of its different stages, is far more exacting in its demands for sacri- 
fice of traditional interiiretations than truth requires, may not 
Archdeacon Denison he right in discouraging a inodan vivendVi 
Does not Lvx Miuidi tend to the ra«-hne8s of pouring new wine into 
old bottles? Still the retort will be that young men cannot he 
influenced by advice which appears to ignore the march of science, 
and will not listen to conservatives who tend to think that the 
distinctive glory of their age is an idle boast. 

The fact is that the problem is a douWe one : truth is to be 
guarded, and individual consciences are to be protected, and the 
matter cannot be dealt with satisfactorily unless this is recognised. 
The young man cannot practically, in the jiresent day, be simply 
told not to believe in scientific jirogress. Such a course would put 
his faith in opposition to his common sense. On the other hand, 
the evei'growing, ever-changing forms of scientific opinion may not 
be in such a state that the Church can commit herself to them, or 
condescend to revise and guard her statements to suit what may 
be a temporary phase of opinion. Such a thought suggests an ex- 
planation of the mode of action often pursued in the Catholic Church 
in these matters, though her application of the same principle is, as 
we shall see, naturally somewhat different in different ages. 

The question formed a theme of interesting discussion at the 
Int^ational Scientific Congress of Catholics at Paris, which 1 
attended in company with the late Father Ferry, S.J., in 1888, and 
which is to hol^ its second session next year. And I the rather 
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choose that Coogress as furDishing a sort of text to my remarks as 
it partook of the actuality and practicalness which, as 1 have said, 
lends such interest to Lux MwndL It was no authoritative meeting 
in its form, but an assembly which included many very distinguished 
and eminent Catholics, wlio met to discuss scientific and critical 
questions, and who made use of the opportunity for comparing notes 
as to how practically an individual could and should stand with re> 
ference to the modem speculations to which I have referred. 

Let me, as indicating a line of thought which I found to be a 
common one among the congressists, make a citation from the in- 
troductory address of the organiser of the Congress, JMonseigneur 
d'Hulst, rector of the Catholic University of Paris. 

11 a toujoui^ exist il cxislera toujours des dissentimeDts parmi nous sur les 
poults que I’aiitorit*"' de TEglise n'a pas tranche.^. T^es occasioii«> dc rencontre sont 
iiombreiises entre la science et la foi. Si la foi est immobile, la science ne Test pas. 

la gloirc do la parole divine dV‘tre toujouis semblable a ello-meme. C’est 
I'honneur de la pensoe liumaine de n\Hre jamais contente d*elle>meme et de reculer 
win*' ce'««‘e les borncs toujours «'troitos de ses coniiaissanccs. INlais enti*e denx ter- 
mi ' contigu*', dont run eat en reiiO", Tautre en moii\emt*nt, il est inevitable que les 
points de contact se deplacent. ^i le dcplacemeut se faisait toujours au nom d'une 
certitude absolue, I'accord serait facile entre croj-ant** ; car aiitant ds sont convaincus 
qu’une pro])ositioii revelee n‘a rieii A cvaiiidre di s coustatations scientifiques, autant 
ils sont prets ii allirmer qu'une proposition d^moutn'e n’encourra jamais le diSmenti 
iuitori< (les jugts de la cro}anco. Ces deuv aviomes reprosentent les deux faces 
d'une m('*rae ^erit< e enseignee en tcrmcs e\pr^& par le (’onciie du Vatican et par 
toute line w'lie d’uctci. pontificau\,etqu’oD peutresumer en cette formiile : le dof/me 
frtilwhtfw ne mnra't itre pri'^ en th/anf par fails. JVIais le probleme est moins 
Mmpie (iu(‘ Cf‘la dans la pratique. 

liii scienci, en etiet, arriie luiemeiit d’un bond A fa certitude. Elle procede par 
riivpolluVo, *''e«'‘^aie au\ verifications expi'rimentales et &'acUemine a travels des 
P'’obabilit< s grandis^aiitep vers le terme desirfi do Teiidence discursive. Encore si 
tette raarcbc t'tnit n'gulieio et con^tante ! Mnis non. Il y a des tatonuements et 
de lausses manoeuvres ; il y a des clievauchces hors de la route : magni passws, sed 
e i fra viam ; il y a de" hypotheses qui jouissent longtemps d’uue certaine faveur 
et que de nou^ellcs recherchcs obligeut d'ahandonner. Toni que dure leur credit 
provisoire. bon nombre d’esprits trop prompts a 0000110*0 les confoudent avec les 
dires absolus de la science, et pendant ce temps-L\ on se demande comment les 
met tre d’accord avec I'enseignement cliretien. 

Les un** disenl : * Le d^accord est manifeste, e’est Hiypothese qui a tort.’ Les 
iiutres respondent : * L'hypothese est blen appuyee, e'est vous qui interpr^tez mal la 
croyance. t'e que \ous preue/ pour reuseignoment catholiqiic n’est qu^une fa^on 
d'entendre cel enseignement, fa^on bieii naturelle tant qu’on n'avait pas de raisons 
d'en chercher unc autre, mois (]u’il faul ubandonnsr il la demande de Texp^rience.’' 
8ans doute, si I'autorite supreme intervient pour fixer le sens ind^is du dogme, le 
dissentiment fait place & runanimite. Mais il est rare que cette autorit^ se mrle 
ainsi aux lirements de bord de la science. C4ardienne prudente de la parole saerde, 
protectrlce bienveillante de I’activit^ humaine, elle attend d'ordinair 0 ,secontentaiit 
de surveiller le mouvement et de condamner les execs de part et d’autr^ Pendant* 
ce temps-lu, deux tendances se manifestent parmi les catlioliques : celle des'hardis, 
qui sont parfois t^mdraires ; celles des timides, qui sont parfois arri^r^s. Et UL en- 
core la dtuation se complique et lea i-eproches se croisent. Lea hardis pr^tendent 
que ce sont eux qui sont prudenta, parce qu’ils r^rvent ravenly et ^pargnent aux 
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th^ogienB la n^eessitd do s*infligpdr plus tard t\ eux-memes un d^aveu. Les timides 
r^pondent quo ce sont eux qui m^ritent la louauge d<3ceniee aux braves, parce qu'ils 
t^moignent moins d'approbensions devant les attoques do la science, plus do conflance 
dans la victoire finale de la conception traditionnelle. 

Encore une foie, Messieurs, ces divergences sont iiit'^vitables, et vouloir les pru- 
\enir serait interdire aux croyants de penser. Aussi bien, le danger u*eet pas dans 
ces discussions loyales et fratemelles, un pou vives parfois, niais toujours plac^es 
sous la double garantie du respect rJciproque et dune commune docilit<^ envers 
TEglise. 1^ pi^ril commencerait le jour oi\ Ton pn'tcndrait engager I’Eglise elle- 
raenie dsns IVxpi'essioii d^opinions particulieres. 

Et ce pt*ril croitrait si cetto imprudence etait le fait non plus d'un ecri\ 2 un mi 
d^m gvoupe, mais dune asscmbliV iioinbreu<«e et accreditee par le merite individuel 
de ses mbmbres, par ledat do lours travaux et de leiirs ser^ices; si une telle as- 
semblee usurpait sans autnrite le role d'lin concilo. 

This passage brings into special relief the help which the con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church may give in dealing* with the double 
aspect of the problem to which I have already referred. Where there 
is no clear distinction between the individual teachers and the final 
living authority of the Church, the immediate skirmishes called for 
by each fresh scientific hypothesis, which has for a time a hold op 
public opinion, seem to commit the whole faith of a Christian to the 
counter movement which is made on the sjmr of the moment. An 
undergraduate comes to his tutor full of Baur’s fhcoiy’^as to the 
tlates of the Gospels in the days when Baur reigned supreme, or 
looking on Darwin’s account of the origin of the moral sense as 
finally proved, and his adviser tells him that though not in keep- 
ing with traditional Anglicanibra both may be accepted. In many 
cases Baur’fi theory, as discrediting all a]jproarh to contemporary 
evidence of Apostolic Christianity, has, as w’c know, been found to 
weaken or destroy all belief in the received < '’hristian history ; to 
commend the ‘myth ’ hypothesis ; and even to lead to Agnosticism. 
And the evolution theory of conscience has often had a paralhd 
result. Years pass on : the exaggerations of the Tubingen school 
become discredited, and Wallace brings his great authority on purely 
scientific grounds to destroy the urgency of the young man’s original 
difficulty as to the moral faculties of mankind. The tutor sees that 
a little ];>atience would have saved his pupil. Or suppose he has 
taken the opposite course, which Archdeacon Denison would perhaps 
prefer, and has said ‘ You cannot accept Bscur or Darwin,’ the young 
man, overcome by the tide of popular opinion and the tyranny of 
the Zeitgeist, refuses to retain belief in a religion so antiquated and 
unable to keep pace with the times. Years pass ; irreligious habits 
are formed, and by the time that scientific teachers have modified 
their decision he is incurably a godless man of the world. 

1 do not deny that want of tact on the part of a Catholic teacher 
might issue in a similar result. But I want to point out the vital 
importance of the third alternative which obviously suggests itself 
ill the case of a Catholic. He may simply be told, as Monseigneur 
w 
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d’Hulst reminded his hearers, that the Church has not contemplated 
what is new, and has not pronounced on it ; and he may be reminded 
that neither has science pronounced fully and finally. The lesson 
appropriate to the situation is that of prudence and patience. There 
stand the corresponding principles of scientific progress and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrines ; and the limits of their application, so 
far as the trials hie et nunc to individual faith go, have to be de- 
cided to the best of the Catholic tutor’s or adviser’s ability. The 
double guidance attainable from the Church’s general principles and 
decisions, and from their application to a new case, is parallel^ to the 
double action of preacher and confessor. The preacher preaches in 
general terms the principles of Christian morality and duty. The 
confessor listens to his penitent’s account of his special case ; judges 
as best he can as to his circumstances and disposition, and decides 
which of the principles, universally true in themselves, apply to the 
particular instance. Further knowledge may modify his decision in 
the confessional ; nothing can change the principles of morality he 
preaches from the pulpit. One is a statement of absolute and ab- 
stract truth ; the other is concrete and relative. It is a system for 
dealing with each ease as it arises, with the half-knowledge of facts 
and circumstances, which is possible at the moment, liable to recon- 
sideration, capable of addition, capable even of absolute contradiction 
in presence of new discoveries as to antecedents, surroundings, and 
character ; yet all the while it is the application of the same eternal 
principles of right and wrong. 

iSo the individual teacher looks at the analogies in Church history 
and at the general principles laid down by theologians, and to their 
treatment of similar cases, and decides to the best of his power what 
is tenable by a Catholic with respect to a new scientific hypothesis; 
but he does not and cannot commit the Church to the conclusion 
he draws except so far as he may say he thinks it is the true con- 
clusion. He understands to the best of his power the real bearing 
of the hypothesio on dogma; endeavours to distinguish the tra- 
ditional interpretation of a Christian belief from its essence, and 
decides as he can for the individual conscience he is helping. But 
his knowledge and his applications of it are liable to error. His 
acquaintance with theological precedents may be one-sided and in- 
complete. His apprehension of the scientific hypothesis may be so 
wrong as to make him miss its true bearing. And a change in his 
opinion and counsel as science advances, or as his knowledge is 
corrected, is quite as consistent with the Church’s truthfulness as 
the confessor’s change is with the changeless moral law. 

But this is not all. While individual Catholics often h£ve what 
may be called a certain provisional power of reconsideration ^ where 

> St. Thomas expiesscs this power, so far as the inteipietation of Boriptm texts 
is oonocmed, as follows : * Since the divine Scriptnre may be expounded in many 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 160. 3 P 
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the Church has not decided authoritatively, we may also see in the 
Church a power of assimilation aod of ultimate consolidation of 
her teaching in its relations to assured scientific advance, or well- 
examined and tenable hypotheses. While her caution protects her 
against those whims of the Zeitgeist which prematurely claim the 
title of discoveries, the activity of her life enables her in the end to 
find a modus vivendi with what is really valuable in intellectual 
movements, or really true in scientific achievement. This is a special 
prerogative of a living authoritative tribunal which, from the nature 
of the case, cannot be clearly asserted by any ruling power whose 
nature is documentary. And the Church has, on occasion, exhibited 
this principle of progressive assimilation in a marked manner. 

It is perhaps instructive to note the illustration the principle in 
question receives from cases which often seem at first fright instances of 
unmixed narrowness and bigotry on the part of ecclesiastical authority. 
In days when the temper of the age, as shown in all religious i)artie6^ 
was Jess sympathetic and tolerant than at present, when every school 
of religious thought asserted its claims by more or less stringent 
persecution of its opponents, the slowness of the Church to commit 
herself prematurely to any novel form of thought which seemed at 
first sight at variance with traditional teaching, naturally led to 
intolerance on the part of the teachers or officers of the Church. 
There was in this as iu other matters less of individualism than at 
present ; and a new opinion to which the Church refused to commit 
herself was often not tolerated in private persons, as a matter of dis- 
cipline. There was probably less need for toleration for 1 he sake of 
individual consciences, as scientific discovery had not yet got so firm 
€*1 foothold as to be in many cases a living source of difficulty ; and 
the greater simplicity of thought in these matters made especially 
true Cardinal Newman's saying, ‘ Novelty is often error to those who 
are unprepared for it from the refraction with which it enters into 
their conceptionEf.’ The immediate danger to conscience and faith 
may generally have come rather from the admission of startling 
novelty, than from over-severe repression of individual opinion. We 
can, perhaps, see in this fact the reason why, though some might suffer 
unfairly from such a policy, ecclesiastical authority tended to be more 
chary then than now of allowing — apart from infallible decisions, 
and as a matter of practical guidance — new opinions, not absolutely 
proved, and which at first sight shook dogmatic beliefs, whose tradi- 
tional interpretation had from the temper of the age become for 

ways, it is not rip;ht to attach oneself so btarictlj to any one opinion as si ill to maintain 
it aftvr si&e reason lias^provecl the statement supposed to he contained in Scripture 
false ; lest on this account Scripture be derided by infidels and the way to faith closed 
against them.’ This postage is cited in the very interesting article on Creation in the 
Catholic Dictionary as bearing on the interpretation of the account of Creation in 
Oenesit. 
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many indistinguishable from their essence. That very duty of pro- 
tecting the Christian’s conscience which, .as I have said, is the motive 
of the immediate action of the Christian teacher as distinguished 
from the final decision of the Church herself, would, in many cases 
at all events, lead to an opposite policy in circumstances so different. 
The over-subtle mind of the present day, readily grasping the real 
weight of evidence for a new scientific discovery, more readily than 
formerly distinguishing between the essence and the traditional in- 
terpretation of dogmatic belief, has more to fear from the temporary 
denial of what may prove true, and less to fear from the readjustment 
of explanations of dogma. Whereas the bulk of medieval Catholics 
would feel less the weight of scientific proof, and more the shock 
of novelty in expression, now the proportions are reversed. Just 
as the simple SiTas Marner believed in God’s ju«.tice and in its 
unfailing expret>sion in the decision by lot, and to find the lots 
unfair was for him to find that there was no just God ; so when 
thought was ruder and education rarer there was greater danger of 
identifying a religious truth with its popular forms of expression. To 
invalidate the latter was to shake belief in the former. Perhaps then 
of the two alternatives our teachers would now be more ready to 
allow provisional freedom, as a concession to a puzzled intellect, where 
the will seems to have no disposition to indocility, while formerly in- 
dependent thought, as arguing disobedience in spirit and having less 
'pri'iHa facie claim to genuineness and simplicity, would be checked 
the double change of circumstances bringing the further excuse for 
a change of policy, that the novelty, wliich is n£>w more quickly inter- 
woven with a modified expression of dogma, would formerly have 
seemed inevitably to contradict it. But doubtless an individual in 
advance of his generation was liable in days of old to suffer from a 
rule of action suited to the many. The condemnation of Galileo 
may be considered to be an instance of this by those who think that 
he himself was hardly used by ecclesiastical authority. The primary 
duty of protecting religious belief in the mass of Christian souls may 
have called for a check on the propagation of an imperfectly ascertained 
discovery for which the minds of the faithful were unprepared and 
which seemed to impugn the authority of Holy Scripture. This is 
the view of the matter indicated by Cardinal Xewman in his preface 
to the new edition of the Via Media. 

Be this as it may, a marked instance of the earlief method 
of procedure — of the condemnation on grounds of prudence of a 
system which was ultimately assimilated with Catholic teaching — 
was the case of the peripatetic philosophy. Though, of pourse^ 
unconnected with discovery properly so called, it assumed in Ihe 
twelfth century, as Schlegel has pointed out, very much the position 
of ^advanced thought’ at the present day. When it came over 
to the West, from the hands of the Arabian revivalists, whom the 

3 p2 
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era of Haroun al Rascbid had first begotten, it was looked upon as 
the daring, enterprising philosophy which appealed to the highly 
cultured intellect. Some of the Stagirite’s logical works had gained 
a footing a few years earlier, and his dialectical method had attracted 
some of the most brilliant minds of the Western Church. The new 
philosophy was the ‘rationalism’ of the day. The most celebrated 
of the early advocates of the Aristotelian dialectic was the famous 
Abelard, who applied it to theology in the Western as John Damascene 
had already done in the Eastern Church. It is not to my purpose 
to dwell fully on its history. We all remember the historic conflict 
between St. Bernard the Abbot of Clairvaux and Abelard. St. 
Bernard saw that the scholastic method as it stood exalted reason 
at the expense of faith. That mystical and mysterious side of re- 
ligion which must ever remain only seen in part^through a glass 
darkly — was exposed to the pretence of full analysis, and to a shallow 
confidence in the all-sufficiency of syllogistic deduetions. The ten- 
dency which he saw was that exjnessed by another saint, who beheld 
in a vision a theologian attempting with his measuring tape to as- 
certain the height of the gates of heaven. ‘ Posuit in cuilo os 
suum,’ said St. Bernard of Abelard indignantly, ‘ et scrutavit alta 
Dei.’ They met for a public disputation, but Abelard's courage, it 
is said, failed him ; and he refused to defend his own doctrines. 
Abelard, the prince of Western scholastics, was condemned in Borne. 
Nor did this sense of the dangers of the new method ([uickly ])ass 
away. Seventy years later Aristotle’s metaphysical works were burnt 
by order of a council, at I*aris, and a papal legate, by direction of 
Innocent the Third, forbade their use to the faithful. 

Here we have an extreme case of the first side of the principle to 
which I am referring. The rationalistic spirit was the danger of the 
times. It was the danger from which the conscience and faith of 
the multitude were to be protected ; and^ ecclesiastical teachers, in 
the rough and summary manner which was the custom of the day, 
put their hand down upon the cause of the evil and checked it. 
Whatever was good or bad, true or false, in Aristotle, here was a 
practical danger. The province of faith was being ignored, and a 
secular and rationalistic spirit propagated. As the summariness of 
a court-martial provides less accurately than a civil trial for just 
treatment of the individual, and yet is called for by the danger to 
larger interests, so St. Bernard and pope Innocent, leaving nice 
distinctions for a less critical juncture, checked the new philosophy 
with prompt energy. 

All the more remarkable, in remembrance of this, is the fact of 
which Datholics have been specially reminded of late years by Leo 
the Thirteenth. It would have been a strange vision alike to St. 
Bernard and to Abelard could they have seen the Encyclical * JEietni 
Batris ’ in which a few years back the present pope traced the lineal 
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descent of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas from Leo, Gregory^ 
and Augustine; and could they have turned to the volumes in 
which it was contained, and found the Aristotelian dialectic and 
Metaphysics adopted into its very essence. 

And yet this fact is but the other term of the Church’s double 
attitude, which shows itself in a jealousy of hasty and dangerous 
submission to novel doctrines — which is, nevertheless, compatible 
with her assimilation in the end of however much they contain 
which is true or intellectually valuable. In the reign df Innocent 
the Third a system fraught with the associations of the paganism of 
Aristotle and the pantheism of AveiToes, the Arabian commentator^ 
which had not yet found place for faith, tind advocated the autonomy 
of the reason, was claiming acceptance in the name of the intellect 
of the day. This intemperate claim had simply to be met by a 
decisive check. In St. Thomas’s time all was changed. Years had 
passed, and the details of Aristotelianism had been discussed and 
weighed in the academic circles of the Sckola Theolojoritm. Albert 
the Great and Alexander of Hales had adopted such of its principles 
as were consistent with Christianity, and interwoven them with the 
ethics of the Fathers, texts of Holy Scripture, and the decisions of 
Church authority. In this new garb and surrounded with these new 
associations and safeguards, the condemned MeUtphyaica lost their 
terrible character. The dialectical method was held in check by the 
faith and sanctity of St. Thomas, and the insistence on the mystical 
side of religion which we find in his great scholastic contemporaiy, 
St. Bonaventura. The danger of exalting Veason and destroying 
faith had passed away under these altered circumstances. Time had 
been allowed ; and the contemptuous sneer of the hasty rationalist 
of the twelfth i*entury, that Catholic faith was irreconcilable with 
the best products of the human reason and the great thoughts of the 
philosopiiy of Grecian antiquity, was falsified. The saying ‘ Boma 
patiens quia a^terna ’ received a fresh illustration, which succeeding 
ages, which take such close note of the temporary conflict between 
secular science and religion, will do well to note. 

Now to point as briefly as may be the moral with which I set 
out. The principle of double treatment which the Church has 
variously applied at diflerent times seems to have peculiar importance 
in view of the circumstances of our day ; and the constitution of the 
Church undoubtedly otfers certain facilities for its application. Outside 
the Church a decision for the immediate guidance of Christians tends 
to become final. A book with the weight attaching to Lux Mundi^ 
from the ability and position of its writers, is as near an appsoacji to 
an ex cathedra decision as to what are within the limits of Anglican 
orthodoxy as the case admits. On such a subject there is no effec- 
tive court to revise its declarations. The case of Eaaaya and Eeviewa 
has shown (if it needed showing) that, so far as the State Church 
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is oonoemed, the utmost freedom in dogmatic matters is compatible 
with retaining official status as a member of the Church of England ; 
while for persons who consider that those only are true Anglicans 
who retain those traditional dogmas which they deem the Anglican 
Church’s inheritance, disowning, as they generally do, the Privy 
Council and Crown as a final court of appeal, and accepting in prac- 
tice no living authority as dogmatically supreme, the opinion of a 
weighty section of their number as to what is compatible with 
their position is in a sense final. There will always be a certain 
number to follow suit, and there is no machinery to check either the 
increase of adherents to such views, or their further development in 
the direction of free thought. Thus we find a recent critic styling 
this book the Manifesto of the High Church party.*' 

On the other hand a Catholic book on similar lines would be neces- 
sarily tentative, and would be liable to many hierarchical grades of 
revision and reconsideration. It might be condemned as dangerous 
or inopportune, yet much of it might be ultimately adopted as true. 
It might be (as in a recent case in France) approved by an ecclesias- 
tical superior, and then censured by a more authoritative tribunal. 
And yet such a double fact need not prevent much of the substance 
of a book from being finally declared consi.^tent with Catholic doc- 
trine. Or, on the other hand, in view of the harm done by too much 
public discussion, or of the intrinsic unimiwrtance of the work, it may 
be left unnoticed, and yet the points it raises may receive in due 
time and place rnon* or less authoritative treatment, limiting the 
degree to which it can safely be accepted. A work of this kind, if 
expressly dealt with, is weighed by an authority which considers in its 
different functions what it is wise to say, what is possible, what is pro- 
bable, what is calculated to produce a false impression, what, though 
creating a true impression in itself, will j^r with Ki>me article of belief 
which has not yet been fully explained, as well as what is in itself 
absolutely true or absolutely false. And this last, in religion as in 
science, is a matter on which infinite caution and slowness are natural 
and necessary. Fenelon’s Maximen des Saints was condemned as 
objectively containing false doctrine, but the pope refused to condemn 
the author’s own meaning (in sensn ab auctore iutento), which he 
subsequently set forth, though his enemies pressed for such a con- 
demnation. The famous congregation de Auxiliis left uncondemned 
the extremely opposite doctrines of Thomism and MoHnism, content- 
ing itself with condemning only such conclusions on either side as 
struck at the morality of the active Catholic life. A common form 
of decuion in Borne, where a difficult principle is involved, in an indi- 
vidual case for decision as to a person’s lawfully continuing in a 
certain course, is ^ that he is not to be disquieted ’ {non ease 'inquie- 
t<mdu7th)y a purely personal precept involving the refusal to decide on 
* Bee Aoadcvitft March K 
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the principle. The authority does not attempt to enunciate there and 
then a general principle which is to apply to all possible cases, and 
yet desires in the interests of the individual to give him the practical 
rule which his case demands. 

Many steps, then, are possible towards supplying materials (so to 
speak) for the Church’s ultimate decision and guiding individuals 
provisionally, which yet do not commit the Church finally and fully 
one way or another. And this likewise leaves time for another im- 
portant factor in the progress of universal truth — the farther deve- 
lopment and analysis and proof of scientific hypotheses themselves. 
Thus when finally the truth emerges with scientific certainty, a 
double office has been performed — minds have been familiarised with 
an hypothesis, and prepared for its reconciliation with Christian 
teaching should*it prove true, and at the same time positive assent 
on the part of the Church herself has been withheld to what may 
after all prove to some extent false. It is hardly worth while to recall 
the application of such a principle to the innumerable varieties on 
purely scientific grounds which our own day lias witnessed in Dar- 
winism - the niimer<ius and partially conflicting theories of physio- 
logical selection, sexual selection, development and atrophy by use 
and disuse, and the very different limits assigned to the operation of 
natural selection itself by Wallace and Darwin; facts which, howev^, 
do not affect the belief most of us have that Darwin discovered a 
musa vera, whose exact operation and limitations it will take many 
generations to determine. But Darwinism is a signal instance in 
both departments of what has just been said. Not only do we see 
the very considerable modifications which it is gradually undergoing 
at the hands of men of science, but within the Church its tenability, 
and the degree and form in which it is tenable, and the precedents and 
means for its reconciliation with Scripture, have within the last twenty 
years been discussed to an extent amounting almost to a literature. 

I will observe, finally, that the modus ageiidi I have described 
— ^though doubtless many will consider that the immovable limits 
set to its operjition in the Church by past decisions of an in- 
fallible authority prevent its being adequate to the requirements of 
the case — seems, as a principle of action, to be only an extension of 
that philosophic temper of mind which, in their own departments, all 
great natural philosophers, the Darwins and the Newtons of history, 
have enjoined. It combines readiness to consider the working of every 
possible hypothesis with great slowness in ultimate decision on its 
limits or on its truth at all. We remember how Newton for sixteen 
years refused to consider the principle of gravitation established* 
because of a very slight discrepancy between the time he calculated 
to be taken by the moon to fall through space and by a stone at the 
same height. ‘ Most men,’ writes a competent autiiority,^ * would 

* Profehsor Jevonb. 
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children’s children, whom by his earlier imprudence he had 
wronged. He died in that almshouse accordingly, more than a 
hundred years ago. 

Many years after that event 1 remember hearing some one say 
that my grandfather had never been able to get over the distress 
which his grandfather had caused him by refusing to come out of the 
almshouse, and as I listened to them talking the subject over, I had 
great discussions with myself in my small mind, and debated the 
matter agaijii and again. I came to the conclusion that the old man 
was right, and 1 got to reverence liis nobleness, and often and often 
I liave said to myself, ‘ If 1 am ever a grandfather and have to live 
in an almshouse, I shall be proud to entertain my grandson with 
suitable hospitality, but I will not permit him to patronise me ! * 

I mentioned the Charterhouse just now. Who' can think of it 
without thinking of Colonel Newcome ? I went there the other day, 
and I am sorry I went. There was no one there remotely resembling 
Colonel Newcome. The X)lace is fusty, shabby, sulky, frowsy — 
sweetness and light nowhere. The \ery air the old gentlemen 
breathe is stale, their very potiitoes must be sodden, they talk of 
things gone by, they are specimens of a bygone era, imd all around 
them there are things of the past and of the past only ; and that not 
a living past, but a dead one, dead, stagnant, and protitless, with no 
lessons, and out of all touch with the jiresent, let alone the future. 
I spoke to this one and to that, and the tone was that of the dreary 
refrain — 

1 know not! What aMuls to know P 

I would rather not die there among the brethren of the Charter- 
house, and as one of them. No! Somehow the old gentlemen are 
out of place there, and I cannot but believe that if Master Sutton 
were to rise up from his grave and make a visitation of the place as 
it is now', even at its best, the founder would say : ‘This is not as I 
would have had it. This is no place for such as these ! ’ 

But a while ago I was at the Hospital of St. Cross. It was an 
autumn afternoon. The leaves were still upon the trees, but they were 
changing from green to ruddy gold. Eacli leaf as it trembled in the 
gentle breeze seemed to whisper, ‘Thank God for life, the life upon 
the kindly earth. And thank God that the earthly life does not last 
for ever. We have lived through our fresh greenery, and the golden 
days have come, and are passing. Thank God for life, thank God 
for death ! ’ That was the whisper that came to me from the leaves 
that fluttered and laughed upon the boughs. Through the rich 
meadows the Jittle Itchen flowed quietly ; yonder rose the cathedral 
tower, and a sound of bells came softly to my ears — not riotous 
with too much mirth, not telling of sadness or suggesting parting. 
1 went to that beautiful church within the gates — there was a 
certain atmosphere of joy about it. The richness was not the 
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splendour of proud display ; it seemed to tell of mere thankfulness, 
and one old gentleman was sitting there far down in the aisled 
sitting, not kneeling — and looking upwards; looking, not 1 think 
praising or praying, but taking in a calm delight, as if there was a 
serene enjoyment in idly gazing at that luxury of colour and form. 
He rose as we entered, and passed out, as if we had disturbed him. 
I hope he did not resent our intrusion, for what right had we there, 
we who came only as chance visitors, while he was at home ? 

I asked where E. was to be found. They showed jne where his 
chambers were. The rich red creepers had climbed to the very roof. 
The little window was bowered in leafage. The sun was going down, 
but the casement was opened, and as it faced the west the diamond 
panes gleamed with an evening glory. B. was drawing at the 
window. He looked up, knew me, and smiled a gentle recognition. 
The last time I had seen him was at my own house, where he had 
come professionally, when lie had charmed me by his wide knowledge, 
his refined taste, and his attractive conversational powers. We 
talked for long ; he told me much about the history and the archi- 
tecture of the hospital. He had only one regret, that was that he 
could not move about without inconvenience or pain. ‘ But was 
he not straitened ? ’ He appreciated the delicacy with which the 
subject was approached, but he vraived it ofiF. ‘ Thank God ! you^ee 
my pencil and my brush are not quite idle. They have always been 
a source of happiness to me, and though I have not prospered as 
well as some, 1 cannot reproach myself, nor will they who alone have 
any right to do so reproach me. I am h^ippier here than I have 
been for many a long day, because I have learnt to acquiesce. I 
know the worst now. Inhere was a time when I used to think it 
would be dreadful. I find it w’hat you see. Isn^t it a very peaceful 
and beautiful retreat for a man who aimed just a little too high, and 
failed ? ’ 

Yes ! It is this, and much more than this. It is just what such 
a refuge foi (he unsuccessful in the great battle of life should be — 
quiet, orderly, not without discipline. The roar of a great city very 
far removed. Nature all around smiling in her serious fashion — even 
the very semblance of her wrath kept away from those bowed heads, 
sheltered as they are from the storms that must needs rage else- 
where. As I passed out I asked myself : ‘ Is it always autumn at 
St. Gross — ^golden autumn, with its glowing leafage, its dush meadows 
and their placid kine, and the gentle river too content to hurry on/ 
its way? Is the sun always sinking in the west there, and always 
streaming forth a gleam of hope and promise for thq^day that daw ]\3 
after the lengthening of the shadows ? * * • 

Why are there not more such resting-places as St. Cross for 
such as have run their race and run it bravely, have done their work 
and toiled manfully, and yet have not where to lay their heads ? 
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Such retreats were numerous enough once upon a time. They called 
them * hospitals’ in the old days, but they were all swept away 
ruthlessly, savagely, horribly — all but some very few, and I know 
not how those few were spared. How is it that they have never 
been revived ? There was one I wot of in this county of Norfolk 
once. It lived on for some four hundred years at Ooxford, and when 
the suppression of the religious houses came it was blotted out, and 
the thirteen poor men who cowered and huddled tremblingly round 
the cruel visjtors were turned out in the cold. Sir John Mendhani, 
Pryst of y** Hospitall,’ received ten shillings to comfort himself with? 
and seven servants of the Priory got thirteen shillings and fourpence 
each for their ‘ wages and lyverys ; ’ but those thirteen old creatures 
were left to beg their bread, the doors of their old homo being shut 
against them for ever on that bitter 22nd of January, ir>37. Their 
autumn had lasted all too long. They had to face the winter now. 

Aye ! Why are there not more such resting-places as St. (Voss ? 
Is our age an age of genuine pity ? I have my doubts. It is pre- 
eminently an age of bustle and fuss and fidget, but I think we are laclc- 
ing in tenderness. We are all for organising ; we subscribe guinea^, 
we get up societies for the extinction of poverty, and publish ^eam^ 
of statistics. Then we hold up our heads and i»ull dovvn our waist- 
coats, and comfort ourselves with the reflection that we have* done as 
much as a certain widow at the treasury. She gave her rnite and so 
have we given ours. Hlessed are the givers of mites ! Arncn. 

I confess I do not love to see an almshouse in a crowded thorough- 
fare. There is one — or vaf* till very lately— in Gray*s Inn Koad, a 
dreary, dismal-looking place, suggestive of rats. There is another 
in the city of Norwich, six feet below the level of the strec*t. I wont 
down to it the other day and shuddered. Faugh I it should clearly 
not be there. And yet in that same city of Norwich there is the 
magnificent ‘Old Man’s Hospital,’ which I hold to be the glory of 
our East Anglian metropolis. Ves ; for it is one of the best managed 
eleemosynary institutions in the kingdom, if we estimate its efficiency 
by the sum of happiness which is to be found within those walls, 
and the cost at which that happiness is prorided. Thi pool old 
souls, 1 admit, live disgracefully long; I have seen them go in 
skeletons, and, in a year, they have grown as sleek as brewers’ dray- 
horses. I have known a man go there with every line in his face 
telling of chronic bitterness of spirit, and in a little while I have 
seen him sitting on a long bench in the sunshine spinning yams and 
laughing like a clown. ‘ What, Dolly, you here ? ’ I said one day to 
a worthy old laundress whom I bad known for long and often wished 
she were fhere. ‘ Yes ! bless the Lord, I’m here, and all I’ve got to 
do DOW, sir, is to live as long as I can. I don’t want to die till I’m a 
hundred, and that’ll give me thirty years of joy here, and everlasting 
glory — you know where, sir ! ’ . 
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The Great Hospital of Norwich is one of the very few survivala 
of those many refuge| for the aged poor which existed in considerable 
numbers down to the time when the detestable oligarchy which 
made havoc of the land in the name of King Edward the Sixth 
swept them all away. It owes its preservation from the general 
pillage to an accident — the accident of its ^ foundation ’ being attri- 
buted to the boy King, though in truth its ‘ new scheme,’ as we 
hliould call it nowadays, had been drafted before the death of 
Henry the Eighth. As far as I know, there is hardly another alms- 
house in England which can boast of such large endowments^ dating 
back from mediaeval times. But it was only one of five hundred 
hospitals which were robbed of their all in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. People talk as if the spoliation of the monasteries 
were the monster act of robbery of that bad time. We are perpetu- 
ally assured that that measure dealt a crushing blow to the labouring 
population, as if they were the great losers — ^the great sufferers. I 
am by no means sure that it was so. It was the pillage of the 
hospitals that was the first great wrong done to the poor; but it was 
the infamous confiscation of the funds belonging to the guilds that 
wrought immeasurably greater mischief. It has been calculated that 
five hundred hospitals — let us call them almshouses, for they were 
that, and little else but that — ^were plundered. Poor old meu and 
old women lost their homes and their maintenance, and were turned^ 
out into the roads to beg their bread. That was bad enough ; but 
there were more than thirig thousam^d guilds that were stripped of 
their all by a sweep of the pen. The guild^ answered partly to our 
trades union societies, iiartly to benefit clubs. Some of them had 
existed for centuries ; some had large accumulated funds, the savings 
of generations of penurious thrift, grown habitual to those poor 
toilers by the discipline of long training in the duty of providing for 
the future. There was not a village in the land that was not 
ruthlessly desj)oiled of its little hoards. The guilds were absolutely 
looted : they lost every farthing they possessed, every rag and cup 
and platter. The gangs of ruffians did their work so thoroughly 
among th^ frightened villagers, that not only were they beggared, 
but the whole machinery of self-help which had been at work from 
time immemorial was absolutely extinguished. Our modem trades 
unions and benefit clubs are things of yesterday. For ifaore 
two centuries after that hideous spoliation Englishmen oi the work- 
ing classes never rose to the conception that they could help them- 
selves. They belonged to the parish and the parish belonged to 
them ; the parish bred them as the parish bred the owls and the. 
polecats ; the parish used them till they were past work* thSn the 
parish put them into ihe poor-housey where the idiots drivelled, and 
the palsied mumbled, and the halt and the, blind howled and cursed 
and raved ; and there they huddled, gaunt and stolidly desperate 
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till they died, like rats in their holes ; and then they were tumbled 
into their graves, sometimes two or three at a tiQie, the sexton taking 
care not to go too deep, for decent burial couldn’t be done at the 
money. Ah ! my masters, you must live in an open pariah where 
there hasn’t been a gentleman's house for centuries, where the land 
is owned by eighty or ninety propr etors, and where the parson 
was looked at askance as an intruder < arter no good ’ had he dared 
to show his face on any day except a Sunday, if you want to know 
what was going on in some favoured spots in merry England less 
than a hundred years ago. 

Happily it was not as bad as this everywhere. G-od never leaves 
himself without witnesses even in the worst times. To be sure, the 
labouring classes never had the heart to try and help themselves again 
for many and many a long day. Poor wretches ! They had lost all 
heart, as the phrase is. There was only a sore where a heart ought 
to have been. The guilds had gone, and no man had uttered a 
word. Even historians held their pejice, and up to this hour 
have said almost nothing. But as for the almshouses, they were no 
sooner gone than they began to rise up again. They who had lived 
for years among their tenantry and dependents, were saddened and 
shocked at the sight of poor old people, who could no longer earn their 
daily bread, being reduced to something like beggary in their old age, 
with no means of subsistence but the pittance grudgingly awarded 
them out of the i>arish allowance; and here anrl there kindly and 
pitiful people made provision in their wills, or were l)eforehand with 
death, and did their work while they were alive. The.se kind people 
soon l)egau to build new almshouses as refuges for the poor bat- 
tered old folk who had few friends now, had no longer r hi* power of earn- 
ing their own living, had seldom had the chance of laying up in store 
for the evil days * in which thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them,* 
and had not where to lay their head.s. The new*alinshouses were not 
as the old ones had been. For the mo^t part they were very unpreten- 
tious and unambitious institutions ; a row of three or four tiny 
cottages by the wayside, such as we see them now. Half a dozen old 
creatures housed and little more ; the endowment prijvidcd just 
enough, and sometimes barely enough, to keep the dwellings in 
repair and to find the aged inmates in food, fuel, and bare necessaries. 
The hospitals * of the older foundation * had grown up under very 
different conditions, and had been, almost always, started on a much 
grander scale : they were in many cases affiliated to some religpous 
house, or, when this was not the case, the poor people who were provided 
for were put under the guardianship of some warder and a chaplain 
or twof whose duty it was to look after the other inmates, and far the 
larger share of the endowment went to support the governors of the 
house, not the governed. In a large number of cases, as the income 
declined — and somehow it almost always did decline — the » poor 
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people suffered first, and their numbers were not kept up. Sometimes 
there was no income for the poor brethren or sisters, and again and 
again we read that the houses became ruinous, or that the revenues 
were absorbed into those of some larger foundation. It is an ugly 
liistory, and as we look into it it saddens us. At any rate, it always 
saddens me to find that our forefathers were no better than ourselves 
for all their professions of aiming at a higher ideal than we profess 
to follow. And yet, if it be indeed true that the human race is grow- 
ing slowly upward, what right have we to expect that our forefathers 
should have been more noble and truer, more far-seeing and con- 
sistent than ourselves ? 

The new almshouses rose up but slowly, but they did rise up dur- 
ing the century that passed between the spoliation of King Henry 
the Eighth and the Great Eebellion. When men of pity and gene- 
rosity desired to make some ])ermanent provision for the destitute, 
the way was not easy for them. Millionaires like Allen and Sutton 
were few anil far between, and their millions were in shillings, not 
in x)ounds sterling ; it was not the time for doing things in the grand 
style. As long as any great eleemosynary institutions were in some 
siut of working order, they offered themselves naturally as the ac- 
credited recipients of charitable benefactions even of the smallest ; 
but for one man who could build up a new asylum from its founda- 
t ion and provide for its maintenance, and draw up a body of statutes 
for its regulation, and make all those provisions for the future which 
such a considerable undertaking implies, there were hundreds 
who would be willing enough to enrich such an institution after it 
was once in working order; and the aggregate of such smaller bene- 
f.ictioua contributed by men and women of no great resources made 
op the real wealth of the house, which without such accretions would 
be pretty sure to decay. Our modem orphan asylums and dispen- 
saries and homes and the like would fare very badly indeed if it were 
not for the perennial flow of that stream of benefactions which keep 
them all going. But when the ‘ hospital * or the refuge had become 
a ruin, roofless and desolate, they who had the wish to leave or give 
a hundred or two of pounds or an acre or two of land for the main- 
tenance of the decayed artisan or the housing of the widow, found 
themselves in a practical difficulty. Who were they to leave their 
legacies to? How could their intentions be carried out? Every 
donation, subscription, or bequest helps to keep up a going concern ; 
but if there be no going concern — ^What then ? 

The first almshouse built in England as a home for the aged poor, 
after the suppression of the monasteries, is said to have been that 
founded in Queen Elizabeth’s time at Greenwich by William Eambaid, 
whom Camden calls * a goodly good gentleman.* The polemics of 
the Roman persuasion sneered at the fact that almsgiving had ceased 
among us since the Anglican Church had broken off communion 
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with Borne, and were not slow to remind us that Lambard ‘ was the 
first Protestant that built an hospital.’ ^ We may let the sneer pass. 

1 do not know the exact date of the foundation of Lambard Hos- 
pital, at Greenwich, but if it were started before 1594 his example 
was very soon followed ; for in that year Clement Paston, Esq., left 
a considerable estate to certain of his kindred, which was to be held 
by them* conditionally upon their providing six poor men in the 
parish of Oxnead, in Norfolk, with house room and a somewhat liberal 
maintenance, according to a scale that was carefully laid down by the 
testator, ff the almshouse was eventually ]>lundered and the poor 
men were left to shift for themselves, that was no fault of Mr. Paston, 
and the less said about that piece of iniquity the better. Thret* 
years later, William Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, founded his alms- 
houses for thirteen poor men at Stamford, and there they are now. 

In this instance, as in many others, the sagacious statesman took 
good care that there should be no mistake about his intentions, for 
he built and endowed his hospital during his own lifetime. Two 
years later again, Bichard Platt, a Jjondon brewer- -he too during hi'* 
lifetime — founded his almshouses at Aldenham, in Herts, for six old 
people, who were not to be eligible till they were sixty, ‘ except they 
be impotent, and therefore thought fit to be relie\ ed at a lesser ago, 
and such as have been known in their youth to have lived by their 
labour.’ House room and allowances for fuel, food, and raiment were 
provided for them, and careful regulations were drawn up for main- 
taining discipline and guarding against abuses. In this case the 
estate left was well husbanded by the Brewers’ Company, and the 
establishment is still kept up ; though, as usual, it is now treated as 
if it were a mere encumbrance upon the school, which is also supported 
out of the same endowment. And exactly as in medifcval times 
the tendency always was for the monastery to absorb the income of 
any hospital affiliated to it, to treat the property held by it in trust 
as only part of the common funds available for the support of the 
domusj and to grumble that the bedesmen cost them so mucli 
annually ; just so it has come to pass in even modem times, that the 
scfioolt which was more often but an adjunct to the hospital than 
the reverse, loudly complained that its income was seriously burdened 
by having so many old impotent folk — of no use whatever to the 
community — to support in idleness. Thus history repeats itself. 
There was a time when asceticism, or that which passed for the religious 
life, was regarded as the one thing needful. Now we have got to 
worship education as the god of our idolatry. I wonder what will 
be the favourite interest next. 

> He bad, however, been onticipatiod by T/utmat Jjenint who by bis will, dated the 
20th of April, 1655, founded an almahoase in St. Nicholas Olave, Bread Street, which 
almshouse is, 1 believe, still kept up by the Ironmongers* Company. But then Lewin 
was not a Pwtettawt by any means. 
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Doriog tlie reign of James the First, the fashion of founding 
these refuges for the destitute prevailed rather widely. William 
G-oddard left rather a large estate to found the Jesus Hospital for 
old pec^le at Bray, in Berks. This was in the year 1 609. Heniy, 
Earl of Northampton, in 1616 built and endow^ his almshouses at 
Castle Rising, in Norfolk, and Sir Ralph Hare established others on 
a smaller scale at Stow Bardolph, in 1622. The number of these 
hospitals went on increasing year by year down to the time of the 
Rebellion, after which it is observable that the stream /)f Benefactions 
almost ceases to flow. The earliest and most considerable instance 
of any such foundation after the Restoration was that of Smith’s Alms- 
houses at Maidenhead. In this case, again, the buildings were com- 
})letcd and the iycome secured to the inmates and their successors in 
1661, while Mr. Smith was still living. 

It is to be noted that, with one or two exceptions, all the alms- 
houses of the new foundation were set up after the passing of the 
famous statute of Queen Elizabeth in the forty-third year of her 
reign (/.e. A. D. 1601). There is a very general belief that no pro- 
vision was made by the common law of England for the relief of the 
poor till this statute was passed. I am told that this is one of our 
many popular delusions. Be it as it may, there can be no doubt 
that ever since the Elizabethan time ‘ competent sums of money ^ 
were to be raised by the parishes for the maintenance of the destitute 
poor, that such money was regularly distributed to them, and that a 
list of such as were the recipients of the ‘*alms * was kept by the 
oflScers appointed to give it out. It is equally certain that where an 
almshouse was set up in any locality, it w'as almost invariably limited 
in its operation to the inhabitants of a certain area, and that what- 
ever relief it aimed at affording was supplementary to such as was 
provided out of the parish alms ; or, as we should say, the almshouses 
came in as an important assistance to lighten the Poor Rate, 

The same holds good of the doles of bread and money which 
were left so frequently by testators with some bowels of compassion. 
These doles were to help out the overseers’ allowances. Thus, when 
Thomas Stretchley, in 1678, left 51, 4s. to the poor of the parish of 
Christ Church, he ordered that the income should be spent in 
buying ‘twelve twopenny loaves, to be set up in the church 
every Sunday, and to be distributed by the churchwardens and 
overseers to twelve poor helpless men and women, who take alma of 
the said parish^ The principle in both cases was the same. It was 
enacted by law that no man or woman should be allowed te starve, 
but charity came in where legal obligation stopped. It was enough 
in the eye of the law that the ratepayers should keep people alive, but 
it seemed abominable and atrocious to Christian sentimentalists to 
reduce the pauper’s allowance down to the last straw. Of course, 
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vhere these doles increased and multiplied, and no restrictions 
were placed upon the distribution, vagrants would crowd into the 
parishes, on the one hand, and substantial people who were in easy 
circumstances would lay claim to a share of the spoil on the other. 
But this did not prove even that the doles were in their nature mis- 
chievous : it only went some way towards proving that the ‘ unearned 
increment ' of any institution, if it exceed a certain reasonable limit, 
may require to be administered accordingto regulations better adapted 
than the old ones were for carrying out the original object aimed at. 
Is the amount of income enjoyed by thi^ or that parish, or larger geo- 
graphical area, larger than is at all sufficient for providing for the 
aged and destitute whose characters will bear looking into, and who 
have been hoiin-fule labourers, artisans, or even substantial tradesmen 
in their time, but in old age find themselves destitute ? Then extend 
the area, and let the advantages of the endowment be extended as 
far as it will go. But do not go grovelling before your idol of edu- 
cation, and proceed to appropriate every scrap of margin of income 
that you can pick up, and then say with much self-gratulation ; ‘ liO ! 
we have made ample provision for the poor and needy in this small 
comer of the earth, and for the residue, we will appropriate it to the 
sacred cause of culture, by stimulating boys and giils to spend their 
days and nights in getting up books for examination.' 

Lei us take an instance in jKiint. Thomas Cut tell, by his will 
dated the 17th of March looG, left a house on St. Dunstan’s Hill, 
which at that time w’as let for 71, a year, to the tliurch wardens of 
St. Hunstan’s-in-tbe-East. They were to spend 3^ 4 a^. of the rent 
yearly to provide a dinner for the poor prisoners in Newgate, 28. Gc/. 
in remunerating the aforesaid churchwardens for their trouble, and 
34®. Bd. for providing * two i>oor women to lool, after any persons that 
should he visited with the plague or other siclneas' The balance — 
H. 188 10<Z. — to be reserved for the cost of^'any repairs that might 
be needed from time to time. 1 do not know where St. Dunstan’s 
Hill is, but I suppose it is somewhere near the Tower. 1 read, how- 
ever, that this house was let in 1829 for 56Z. a year on a repairing 
lease, and I should not be surprised to learn that by this time it has 
been turned into a warehouse, and brings in to the churchwardens 
500Z. a year. There are no prisoners in Newgate, nor need to feast 
them now if there were ; but I can see no sort of objection, and 
quite the contrary, to the whole of such an endowment as this being 
ntilised for the support of a great Nurses’ Institution, the geographicid 
area to enjoy the benefits of worthy Mr. Cuttell's endowment being 
extended as widely as you please. But I see eveiy objection to your 
laying your hands upon half of that endowment because there are 
no Newgate prisoners, and applying it to the founding of seholarshipB 
In the Gf y of London School. 

It may be in consequenee of my impenetrable stupidltyf oc it 
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may be from some other cause, but 1 never have been able to see 
any rational ground for accepting that position of certain theorists 
which has been repeated so persistently that the world at large have 
got to acquiesce in it from mere weariness — I mean the position that 
an endowment ought ever to be allowed to save the pockets of the 
ratepayers. ^ 

You can’t help an endowment benefiting the ratepayers, no 
matter what the endowment is. You might just as well try to 
prevent a border in your garden from receiving the rain of heaven 
upon it when the showers fall, because the peas want III the moisture 
and the potatoes can do without it. Even though you hold up an 
umbrella over the potato patch, some of the moisture will be sure to 
trickle through to the podgy tubers. If you go the length of saying, 

‘ Better then hsfVe no endowments at all,’ there is an end of the argu- 
ment, for that means that you would rather the poor and needy were 
left in their misery, than that anyone except the poor and needy were 
the better for any boon bestowed. But where is the sense of all this 
cry about not allowing the ratepayers to benefit directly or indirectly 
by a charitable endowment ? Why should not a man be permitted to 
leave his money to lighten the burdens pressing upon his surviving 
neighbours, and likely to press more and more heavily upon his and 
their children ? In the wills of our forefathers, made not so very 
long ago, you may find hundreds of bequests for all sorts of publier 
objects, such as the mending of roads, and the reparation of churches, 
for which the parishioners were liable, and by these bequests the 
ratepayers were gainers to the extent of their several assessments. 
When the Kev. Abraham Colfe in 1656 left his estates to found a 
school and almshouses at Lewisham, in Kent, he also left a sum of 
money yearly ‘ in working drains out of the highways into the ditches 
and water-courses, and in amending the footpaths of the parish.’ 
Sir Martin Bowes Knight, an Alderman of London in 1565, during 
his life-time provided for a payment of 6^. ISs. 4d. to be made 
annually for the repairing of the conduits and the conduit-pipes of 
the city of London. About the same time Elizabeth G-avener left 
her manor of Shaboombe in Devon to be sold, the money to be * dis- 
tributed and given away in ahna^ aa weU aa towards the rqxuraUon 
emd amending of higkwaya,^ Ought such funds as these to be 
confiscated whenever the charge of providing for the roads is thrown 
upon the rates ? You might with equal fi^ess oonfisoate all the 
money left for the repair of churches, because church rales are 
aboli^ed* 

But there is another assumption just as baseless as tjxe other, < 
namely, that no fm/pera ought to receive anything firom ancient 
endowments, iaasmuch as th^ areakeady provided for by the rate- 
payers. It would be nearer the trpth to aiy that such endomnents 
ns take the form of doles and alsashposes weie meant for 
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paupers. As we have seen, these bequests were intended to supple- 
ment the minimum provision which the law compelled the rate- 
payers to supply. The statute of Queen Elizabeth enacted that in 
every parish house room should be supplied for the houseless, and the 
bare means of subsistence be allowed to the destitute. At this 
point charity stepped in and offered better house room for a favoured 
few, and additional sustenance to those p’ho were dependent upon 
the parish alms. What the giver of almshouses and doles did not 
contemplate' was that the * sturdy beggar* and the vagrant should 
participate in their bounty. The ‘ sturdy beggar ’ was whipped out of 
the parish if he dared to show his face in it. Let him go back to 
where he belonged. There was no thought of encouraging the casual. 
In many instances, nay, in most, it was a condition that no one should 
be admitted to the almshouse who had not been known as a bona-fide 
labourer or artisan in the parish for a longer or shorter term of years ; 
and, as we have seen, none might lay claim to any share of the doles 
unless his name were in the luirish books as one of the recognised 
recipients of parish relief. If that condition had been adhered to 
we should never have hoard of troops of vagrants crowding into a 
parish a week or two before the annual ‘gifts * were distributed, and 
scrambling each for his share ; nor of the rents of fever-dens in a 
favourite locality reaching an almost fabulous figure in consideration 
of the amount of doles whicli the inhabitants of the parish had a 
right to. The old law of settlement had its evils, but it had its 
merits too. In sweeping it away in the rough-and-tumble way you 
did, you turned the vagrant from being a criminal into a pauper ; 
you turned the poor man who bad worked as long as be could hold a 
plough or use a flail, from a pauper into a criminal. You take his 
very clothes from him when you admit him into the ‘ house,’ you 
dress him in the pauper uniform, and you tell him that because he 
has sunk so low he is not even fit to be admitted into an almshouse. 

These are the kind of assumptions which are at the bottom of 
such a scheme as has quite lately been drafted for the future 
management of the charities of the city of Norwich. Just at the 
moment when we are told that centralisation is to be minimised, and 
that counties and cities have arrived at such a level of intelligence 
that they ought to be left to manage their own affairs, here you 
have the Charity Commissioners, dwelling in mysterious isolation — 
the veiled prophets whose sentences go forth irreversible from their 
chamber of horrors — saying to this community of 100,000 citizens, 
‘You blundering, ignorant jobbefy-mongers, you narrow-minded, 
pig-ltieaded Tories. You are permitted to manage your own schools, 
and highways, and libraries, and police, your sanitaiy arrangements, 
your water, your gas, and your paupers. Bat as to your charitable 
endowments, those endowments* which your own dtiaeas have in 
days gone by expressly given yot. for the benefit of those needy and 
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stricken and sore broken, who were bom and bred and grew up and 
toiled and struggled and dropped out of it under your very eyes, and 
whose needs and struggles and characters and sorrows you know, 
and you only can know — these funds you are not fit to deal with or 
to administer. These funds are to be taken out of your control, you 
are not to be trusted with them. In all that concerns your charitable 
endowments, you will have to do as we tell you. It is* for us to 
order, for you to obey ! * 

In this new scheme, one of the latest which the Commissioners 
have put forth, it seems that any one who has ever been in the receipt 
of parish relief is for ever disqualified from admission to any of the 
existing almshouses or hospitals. 

Oh ! these dragons of routine, who go up and down seeking whom 
they may devohr. Some of us remember the glorious hopes that 
they raised among us when they first were introduced to a too sanguine 
nktion, eager for reforms, and believing in the need of them. We 
were all going to have the old trammels and fetters knocked off, and 
the governors, and trustees, and feoffees of the old charities were to 
be left with free hands ! What has it all come to ? Left with free 
hands ! Nay, our 'hands are to be tied behind our backs ! 

The new Poor Law has done much good during the last fifty 
years in educating the nation ; and the reform of our social organisa- 
tion has been carried on earnestly and intelligently wherever we tui^ 
our eyes. What we need now is not restriction, but liberty of 
action. We want to be educated now into a belief in great Priwci- 
plea. You will never educate men by giyng them mere Ridee to 
go by, and telling them to hold their tongues when they ask the 
reason why. The red tape needs no tightening, it wants cutting, and 
there is some red tape that will have to be cut — is bound to be cut* 
some day. 

I have said that the new Poor Law has done a great deal for us 
in the way of educating the masses — educating them in certain* 
sentiments of independence, helping them to the conviction that we 
are all bound to tiy and help ourselves. But there is a growing 
belief among some thoughtful philanthropists that the new Poor 
Law has almost done its work, that the abuses which it swept away 
are gone for ever, and can never be tolerated again ; and that the 
time has come for starting upon a new departure. To begin with, 
there is one veiy mischievous doctrine which the new Boor Law has 
been the means of inculcating among us. It admits of being stated 
very simply ; it is held unblushingly by many, and preached loudly 
by not a few. It stands thus. 

The inhahitants of this world are divided into two classes.* The 
first class indudes all who are possessed of, or who have the power of 
earning the means of living witjjmut anybody's help except their 
own. The second class are they wno have no means and no power 
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of earoing a livelihood. The first class are more than respectable ; 
they are virtuous, estimable, ezemplaiy persons. They are good 
dtizenB; they are householders — compound or simple; they have 
votes ; they have spotless souls and bodies — white as the driven snow ; 
some of them pay taxes, almost all of them pay rates.' The second 
class axe they who have no means of livelihood. These are beasts of 
prey feed^g upon the members of the first class. Some of them are 
professional beggars, some are cadgers, some are tramps, some are 
receivers of outdoor relief, some are dwellers in the Union workhouse, 
and some are nondescripts. But be they what they may, as the 
first class are all white and glistering, so the second class arc all 
black as soot — every one of them. This being so, why should you 
attempt to make out that the blackamoors are anything else than 
black^oors ? Why set up any such pre}M)8terous theory as that 
there are shades in black — light black and dark black ? That is 
undeniably rank heresy. Away with it ! 

Men and brethren, take note of it. There is nothing so catching 
as talking nonsense — pompous nonsense. G iven the requisite mental 
constitution for the due development of the germ, and the period of 
efflorescence is almost instantaneously followed by immense fertility 
of reproduction. IVe known a man described as a dazzlingly clever 
fellow, for no other reason than because he solemnly asserted that to 
eat a ham sandwich was a sin. He began with that, but he ended by 
founding a sect, and a large one. 

Granted that all who have no means of livelihood are — as some 
of my severe friends tell me they are — all blacks, I really cannot see 
why some of them should not be a great deal blacker than others, 
and some in fact be little more then grey. 

Looking along the sleeve of my well worn coat as I write, I 
notice that there are very decided differences of shade in the texture 
of that venerable garment. Black? Yes! It’s black, but obsen^e 
the seams. And yet, alas ! there’s many a poor creature who would 
accept the gift of this old coat of mine with pathetic gratitude, and 
count himself a beau if he had it upon his lean shoulders. 

It is just as false to assert that among the ^ Have nets ’ there are 
so grades as it is to maintain that among the Maseea there ore so 
Ola88€$ ; and how false that assumption is I will not stop to illustrate. 
Poverty has its aristocracy, such as it is, as well as its dreadful 
reddivunif and between the two extremes of lonely shabbiness — 
where men and women suffer so patiently, so silently, so piteously — 
and aemi-sakedsess, where poor wretches have lost all decency and 
all semblance of self-respect, there are almost infinite shadings offl 

Was it any fault of yours, sweet Lady liiaud mavoumeen I that 
aU yoor means of livelihood were swept away, you scarce can tell us 
Ikow, and no rent cameftom thos^broad lands in county Kmy which 
had given yon an ample income, spent in good worlrs fbr the most 
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party even till the time when old age had oome npon yon, and the 
sunny glow that once was as a crown upon that noble brow had 
changed to winter's rime ? Poor gentlewoman I You too have come 
to feel the pinch of penury at last, come to accept the scanty gifts of 
others and to bow to the sad inevitable. Were you to blame, Celsus 
of the quick eye and the iron nerve, because at the outset of a 
career that promised so well a frenzied patient sprang upop you from 
behind and left you a palsied man, with your private resources 
exhausted almost to the last pound ? Or when my worthy friend 
John Balls, in his seventieth year — with a sickly wife for ever ailing 
— found himself one moining out of place by the bankruptcy of the 
firm which he had served as a copying clerk for more than half a 
century ? Or when blindness, sudden and incurable, came upon that 
promising young schoolmaster who married only a year ago ? Or 
that lone widow whose trustee appropriated her little all and then 
vanished ? Or those others whom the wise and prudent advised to 
invest their savings in Dock shares which paid so well for a time and 
now pay nothing ? Were each and all of these criminals^ who got 
no more than they deserv ed when they found themselves face to face 
with want, not knowing where to turn for the daily bread? Are you 
going to lump them all together, ticket them as paupers, and shut 
them up with broken-down harlots and tramps and inebriates in 
the same ward of a Union workhouse ? Are you prepared to do this 
and assure us with a simper that * It can’t be helped. We are bouHd 
to discourage improvidence, and if we once begin to make class dis- 
tinctions and diderences and to indulge in sentiment, tbe conse- 
quences will be disastrous and dreadful td contemplate.’ My good 
man ! Are not the consequences of your cruel and heartless modus 
operandi dreadful to contemplate ? 

There are some men who are bom drudges, and nothing on earth 
can make them fit for anything else. As the poet says : 

Some men are bom for great things, 

Some aie born for email, 

Some— it is not recorded 
Why they were hom at all. 

These last may be content and thankful if they have dradgeiy to 
do. They are the Gibeonites. The hewers of wood and drawers fit 
water for others, they can have nothing to expect but bare existence. 
Without brains, without physique, without character, 'without any- 
thing that they can call their owm except a rickety carcass, scrofii- 
lous and feebly puffy, commonly designated a human body, they 
flopped into the world somehow, and there they are. Of eompe they 
cannot be allowed to starve, nor will they be ; but they nev^r can 
make the running in the fierce competition of our time, and the less 
ambition they have tbe better fdl themselves. They are below the 
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average. But for the average man, and him who is only a little 
above the average, let such be taught early and late that they are 
bound to have a reasonable ambition. For he who lacks the stimu- 
lus of any future, in this life or the next, must needs wither. Why 
should he live at all ? The question is. What may fairly be called a 
reasonable ambition ? 

Leave the reaiduuin out of account, and come to the working 
man in widest acceptation of the term ; and is it too much to 
say that every man who plays the part of a good citizen may 
reasonably set before himself the hope of repose in his old age, when 
he has ceased td be the man he was, and when others can do his work 
better than he and with less effort ? In some form or another we all 
do look forward to * retire ’ — as the phrase is — in our old age. Some 
have a chance of earning their retirement and make the most of it, 
some have no chance, and some throw their chances away. 

As to those who have thrown away their chances, the people who 
have earned good wages and spent them as they came, the reckless 
and the improvident, the workhouse is the place for them. 

As to those who have never had a chance of doing more than earn 
a bare subsistence — the Gibeonites, the physically and mentally in- 
competent — in their case too I am inclined to think no s^fecial favour 
should be shown them. All gentle kindness, food and shelter and 
raiment should be assured to them, but more than that it is difficult 
to see why they should be encouraged to expect. 

As to those who have used theii opportunities, and made provision 
for their old age in time, they are the last people in the world to 
* come upon the rates.’ The joy and pride of their declining years is 
that they want no man to help them, that they are possessed of an 
independence, or, as we say in Norfolk^ that they ‘ live upright and 
walk with a stick.’ 

But there still remain those who have lived all their lives at a 
comparative disadvantage. Circumstances have been against them, 
or that mysterious factor which is for ever baffling our most careful 
calculations which scientists with praiseworthy circumlocution deal 
with as ‘ the personal e(4uation,’ while the vulgar brutally call it luck. 
There is the peasant who has had a large family dragging at him for 
the last twenty years of his life and longer. There is the man who 
suffered from an accident in his prime, reducing him to something just 
a trifle less than an able-bodied workman. There is the man who 
with all his economies and frugality only managed to scrape together 
a little hoard of some three or four score pounds, and had lived too 
long and come to the end of it. 

There js the man who has invested his all in a row of cottages^ 
and swehow got into the hands of a rogue of an attorney, and finds 
himself just nowhere when the pinch comes. What need to multiply 
tta instances? Observe ! 1 am mot thinking of the men of the 
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streets. They have their champions and their friends, God bless 
them ! who are not likely to forsake their clients and by no means 
likely to lack support. They have rich and earnest philanthropists 
at their backs who are not idle jnst now. I speak of the men and 
women in the wilderness. 1 speak as 1 do know. 

And this is what I know : that during the last twenty years or 
so the agricultural labourer in Norfolk has become a saving animal. 
Yes ! Since drinking has gone out of fashion and drunkenness has 
got to be looked upon as disgraceful, the agricultural labourer has 
begun to hoard. The mischief is, that he is afrai(]^ or doing any- 
thing more than hoard. He is afraid of the savings-banks. ” He is 
almost equally afraid of buying little bits of property near his home, 
afraid of letting anyone know that he has money laid by, afraid to 
talk of it, afraid to whisper it, afraid of your suspecting it. How 
has this come about ? 

The explanation is plain and evident enough to those who know 
anything about the facts; and here it is. As long as a man is 
known to possess a shilling that he can call his own, be is debarred 
from receiving any relief from the rates for the barest necessaries of 
life. If a poor fellow has hidden away say 20i. or 50J. or 1 OOi. — 
and again, I say, I speak as I do know — ^he will hardly let his own 
flesh and blood suspect the fact. Be seen in the post-office with a 
bank-book ? What ! that he may be called upon to produce it before 
the Board ? Not he ! Buy the house he lives in, though he could* 
get it cheap ? Why, he’d have to pay the rates on it, and when he 
wanted to put himself upon these same rates, * I mean to say as 
that there chairman would laugh at me ! ’ * What does he do with 
his savings then ? What can he do with them ? He hides them 
until such time as they have grow^ to inconvenient bulk, and then 
he slinks about and seeks for an investment. In point of fact, he 
starts as a money-lender on a small scale*, under the secret guidance 
of Mr. Oily Gammon. 1 am not going to betray confidences, and so 
I will not stop to explain the methods pursued. It will perhaps be 
enough to assure my more knowing readers that I could point to 
one case where, when fourteen acres of land were sold some six 
years ago, there were eleven mortgagees to pay ojf, each of whom, 
by a composition, received under eleven shillings in the pound. 

Think of the surroundings of an agricultural labourer, and how he 
must be at the mercy of sharpers who can talk of things he cannot 
understand. You will never be able to protect poor Hodge from quacks 
and herbalists, who promise to core all his aches and pains and sores ; 
from touts who tempt him to take shares in a peripatetic provident 
society ; from deputations who ^ stand forth, sir ! before all the w^rld,’ ' 
as the labourer's friend ; from his own credulity and cunning, his own 
suspicion and self-conceit ; from his ignorance of the world and his 
ignorance of the swindler’s wiles and ways. No ! you will never be idde 
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to do this, but you may do something else for him. You have no right 
to educate our peasantry into the belief that all their little savings are 
looked upon by the well-to-do as mere pickings and stealings, which 
they will have to answer for, when they are past work, before a 
board of inquisitors, who will tempt them to lie and shuffle lest they 
should suffer for their frugality. If, in his old age, the agricultural 
labourer has the audacity to come before the guardians asking for 
just a little reliefs as distinct from svpport, he is told, almost in so 
many words, that he is not starving yet, and it will be time enough to 
help him when it comes to that. But the sot who has lived all his 
life spading half his earnings at the pot-house, when he breaks 
down at last is treated precisely as the decent labourer ; and is it to 
be wondered at that this latter soon learns the needful lesson, to 
sham indigence, to pretend that he is penniless, to protest before 
God and man he has never laid by a pound and that he hasn’t a shilling 
in the world ? It is an odious and demoralising system and has lasted 
too long. 

• a • • a • • 

Frightful as have been the confiscations of our charitable (»iidow- 
ments during the last thirty years, and amazing as is the bigoted 
idolatry of that grisly jihantom, yclept Education, which men have 
been making such huge sacrifices to during the same period, there 
still remain some funds here and there in our couni ry villages which 
have not yet been taken from the poor. There are still some doles 
and coals, still some blankets and cloaks, still some loaves and fiannel 
distributed in our country parishes. 1 am told that it is only a 
question of time how long these things shall be allowed to be dis- 
tributed. I am told that they will all, sooner or later, be absorbed 
into educational endowments. For'myself, I hope I shall not live to 
see that day, and I will say more — I hope nobody else will live to see 
it. 1 do hope, however, that these funds Will, at no distant day, be 
turned to better account than they now are. I am quite ready to 
admit that there is a foolish waste in distributing even 20L a year 
in actual loaves given out to the* poor ’of a parish of 700 inhabitants, 
with the vaguest possible notion of who the * poor ’ are. 1 see, as 
plainly as anyone else, that in an * open ’ parish, with fifty or sixty 
small owners of land and cottages, the annual gift of fifty pounds’ 
worth of coals means so much money into the pockets of the creatures 
who own those cottages. The evils of such a state of things are 
patent, but the remedy hitherto in vogue has been almost the 
clumsiest conceivable. It is a remedy which has proceeded accord- 
ing to the old plan of making a desert and calling it jpeace. 

Agifin and again let it be said; These emoluments were meant 
for the poor; to the poor they belong; they are their birthright. 
They were l^t to lighten the bard lot of the poor; to take if 
/ever so little, the pi^ of poverty; to Aed here and .there some 
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beam of the light of joy even npon the poor man’s life ; to lessen its 
burden; to cheer its dreariness. Here are resources which yon 
actually possess, and which you say you know not how to use except 
by taking them away from those for whom they were meant. Some 
of us hear talk like this with indignation, and a burning blush at 
the shameful confession of helplessness which it is almost impossible 
to believe to be sincere. What difficulty can there be in applying 
such funds as those referred to to the building and maintaining of 
houses for the poor and needy, who are not, and never h^ve been, of 
the lowest and most reckless? Throw the endowiUents of .half a 
dozen parishes into a common fund, and let it be used partly to 
build almshouses for those parishes, and the maintenance of those 
who may be chosen to dwell in them. Let these live rent free — with 
their little gardens to make gay, their little chambers to keep clean, 
their little household godanot all confiscated. There is no need of 
any very great weekly allowance. Give the aged couple five or six 
shillings a week, and they will manage to live in comfort after their 
fashion. Let there be nothing grand about it all — no largeness, for 
that frightens our rustics; no grand architectural ‘ features,’ only 
some humble homeliness — a resting-place for him or her, and if it 
may be so, the house of prayer not far off, for the end is drawing 
nigh. 

It is characteristic of all the great schemes put forth by idealists 
of past times for the reconstruction or amelioration of society that 
they postulate a human nature other than ft is, and aim at the un- 
attainable. We of the nineteenth century have grown to be intole- 
rant of the idealists. We are prOUd of being realistic — very ! We 
demand first and foremost, ^ How can this or that be carried out ? 
Show us how it can be doveJ The present writer is no idealist, 
only a plain man — ^a ^practical man. He is humble in his aims ; he 
despiseth not the day of small things ; he does not even dream of 
being original ; he contemplates no more than that which is easily 
possible ; he starts with a single IF ; grant him his ^/, and this is 
what he means to do. 

• ■••••• 

If Gnd should ever grant me five thousand pounds, which I may 
without injustice to others spend in a lump during ipy own lifetime, 

I hereby promise and vow that 1 will indulge myself to the extent of 
the aforesaid five thousand pounds in giving shape and form to an 
old whim or dream. , 

I will buy half an acre of land, and in it I will build a humble 
row of five little houses, each with its own little garden, and each 
with its own little patch of land. There shall be omammatal trees 
planted, and there shall be a good fiance aU round, and thsm shall 
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be a £K>iitage to the road, and there shall be at least one well of 
water, and there shall be the best possible drainage. To the occu- 
pants of each house there shall be allowed six shillings a week, and 
there shall be a surplus income set apart for repairs and contin- 
gencies. There shall be a board — or a bench — of governors, or 
managers, or trustees, to whom the oversight or management of the 
said houses shall be entrusted, who shall be tied and bound by as 
few hard and fast rules as possible, consistent with providing for the 
absolutely necessary requirements of health, decency, and cleanli- 
ness. The arer. from which the governors shall be chosen shall be 
wider than any single parish, and so shall the area be from which 
the inmates of the houses may be elected, and no one shall have the 
right to claim priority of election over anyone else. As 1 will allow 
of no disqualification for admission except such as the managers may 
from time to time lay down for their own guidance, so 1 will allow 
no one to be irremovable from his or her house in cases where it 
shall seem necessary for the managers to exercise their right and 
power of dismissal. I will set down my houses at least three miles 
from any market town, and, if it may be so, not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the parish church, whither the old folk may resort if 
and when they can and are so disposed. 

When I think of my model almshouses — as I often do — I really 
quite envy those dear old people hobbling in and out of one another’s 
houses, and gossiping, and peeping, and sunning themselves, and 
teUing stories— dreadful stories — and squabbling to their hearts’ con- 
tent; of course they will—and be all the better and happier for 
their little tiffs. And then I think, too, of other scenes ; of how the 
light will fade and fade in the old eyes, and of the peaceful sleep in 
which the spirit will return to G<^ who gave it, and the little house 
left empty for a while till it is made sweet and neat and smiling for 
the next comer. And I cannot help sayTng to myself, as 1 think 
of all this and a great deal more, * Oh, my dear old Biddy ! we’ll 
always do what we can for you in our small way : we^will try and 
smooth your pillow, and come and speak of the great hope, and 
make the best of what we have for > you, and you won’t doubt us? 
But 1 wish — ^yes, I do so very much wish — you were in an alms- 
house such as we talk of and dream of sometimes. Such a one as 
should not be very far off, you know, where we eould come and look 
at you, as we do now, and have our little talks and little secret com- 
munings, but a little home that might be just a trifle more bright 
and smiling than the one we wot of now, Biddy ! ’ 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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M. Paul BouiujET is unquestionably among the first of contemporaiy 
novelists. We might call him, not inappropriately, the Stendhal of 
our day — ^the most considerable living artist in psychological fiction. 
In some respects M. Paul Bourget surpasses that great master of 
what is termed le roman tie cnra£ith*ea. Inferior to him in originality, 
he is assuredly superior in poetic faculty, in philosophic culture, in 
literary form. It is indeed a noteworthy sign of the times that the 
author of such verses as Les Aveux, of such dissertations as the 
studies of Kenan, Taine and Amiel, should have deserted poetry and 
philosophy, and have given himself up, as apparently M. Bourget 
has, to the writing of romantic fiction. How great is his success in 
that province of literature, all the world knows. The pubUcatioa of 
a new novel by the author of Un Crime d'Amour^ Vlrr^arahle^ 
Meiiaongesj is a literary event. His last book, Le Disciple, has been 
out only a few months, and 30,000 copies of it have already been sold. 

It is not, however, the large sale of Le Disciple which leads me 
to offer a few remarks upon it to the readers of this Review. The 
book has a special interest ancd importance, as marking what we 
may, perhaps, call a new departure in M.^ Bourget’s literary life. It 
appears to me very difficult to overrate the practical influence of 
the novel. In this age of ours, art appeals most widely and most 
powerfully to men and women, under the form of literature. Poetry, 
the drama, and romantic fiction — which is really a development of 
the drama, for what is the modern novel but an unacted play ? — fill 
a large place in the lives of multitudes who never look intelligently 
upon a picture or a statue. But where the poet or the dramati^ 
counts his votaries by thousands, the novelist counts his by hundreds 
of thousands. There can then be hardly any more important question 
than that of the ethos of a popular work of fiction. And it is in the 
author's treatment of his subject, rather than in his choice of per- 
sonages, his plot or his dSnonenient, that the ethos of his work comes 
out. The test is, What is the impression left upon a healthy mind? * 
a mind infected neither by prudery nor by pruriency, which are but 
different forms of the same moral disease. Now, if we judge M« Paul 
Bourget’s previous novels by that test, what must be our verdict on 
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them ? Takei for example, his Crime d^Amour^ which* from an 
ethical point of view* is unquestionably one of the best of his books. 
The last thirty pa^s are admirable. I hardly know where to turn 
for a more passionate and persuasive exhibition of the moral agonies 
which, by ^e nature of things, are bound np inseparably with the 
crime whereof he has been writing — the crime of high treason 
against the most sacrosanct of human affections. Those ])ages go far 
to redeem and explain all that has gone before. But still — 1 put it 
to any man of the world who has carefully read the book — does not 
the sensuous impression of certain voluptuous scenes, of certaiu * auda- 
cities of description ’ (to use the author’s own phrase) in tlie earlier 
chapters, gradually dim, if it does not quite efface, this stern and 
lofty teaching ? ^ Tout cela, e’est de grandes saletes,’ says the Abbe 

Taconet towards the end of Meimmges, It is too true of too much 
of Bourget’s work. M. Hourget h^s described himself, half 
apologetically, as * l"n Moraliste dc Decadence.’ I su 2 )iK)He it is 
difficult for him to escape from the contamination of the intellectual 
atmosphere which he breathes, from the yoke of the tradition of 
lubricity so firmly established in French fiction. Assuredly he has 
not escaped. As we look through his pages, we may almost say that 
adultery is his wot) o-tm whence, his whole world is moved. Man is 
apparently conceived of in them as an essentially adulterous animal. 
‘ First catch your hare,’ enjoins the ancient oracle of British cookery. 
‘ First find your neighbour’s wife,* jirescribes the French novelist, and 
then proceed to corrupt her, sccmidiiin artein^ with all due gravity. 
For one thing notable about M. Bourget’s fiction is the utter absence 
of humour from it. ‘ Thou knowest, dear Toby,’ quoth Mr. Shandy, 
<that there is no passion so serious as lust.’ Well, 1 say that 
this lubricity is the capital sin of French fiction — a sin against 
the laws of art as against t^e laws of ethics. For — if I may venture 
to quote from a recently published work of *my own On Right and 
Wrong — * beauty and morahty spring from the same eternal fount : 
they are expressions of the same immutable truth : they are different 
sides or aspects of the same thing : of reason, order, harmony, right.’ 
And BO Kant, in a pregnant passage of his Critique of Judgment* 
* Only the productions of liberty — that is, of a volition which founds 
its actions upon reason— ought properly to be called art.’ This dictum 
goes to the root of the matter. The true starting-point of the contro- 
vert is Free Will. If we may choose what we will habitually dwell 
upon in our tttoughts — and no man who has not sophisticated his 
intellect away can doubt that this is largely in our own power — the 
question arises, whether we have any right to be indifferent to the 
sort of fiicts with which we surround ourselves, which we habitually 
contemplate^ and which leave their impression, tbioiig]i the channel 
qf the senses lasgaa the hidden man of the heart. Am tU fiaits 
lAjlQiMiUy equal and indifferent f la it enough tbA^a^tirfiigilieiiUl he 
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true, to justify us in considering it in all its bearings, and in exposing 
ourselves to all its seductions ? What calls itself * fine thought ’ — 
God only knows why, for instead of thought, 1 find in it claptrap 
phrases ; instead of freedom, slavery to the basest passions — ^boldly 
answers. Yes. Modem and ancient Determinism tells us that the 
question is idle, for that we cannot help ourselves. Well, 1 assert, 
on the contrary, that we can help ourselves, and that we ought to do 
BO. I say that there are truths which it is well not to know, and 
which it is a duty not to dwell upon if we do know th^m — truths 
which tend to debase and destroy a being like man, iVho is npt con- 
stituted wholly of spirit, but of spirit and sense. I say that the 
great moral principles of reserve, shame, reverence, have their per- 
petual application in art as in every sphere of civilised life. A 
savage is naked, and not ashamed, because all facts are to him 
equally devoid of moral significance. French fiction is naked, and 
nut ashamed, for a far worse reason : all* facts that possibly can, 
acquire in it an immoral significance. Lord Acton, I think, some- 
where speaks of G(»orge Sand’s ‘ ignominious novels.’ He is quite 
right. She wrote too many — LplUty VLilentiriPy JacqveSy occur to 
my mind as examples — which amply merit the epithet. And surely 
it is not inapplicable to much in M. Bourget’s pages. 

And that brings me to my immediate point. If Le Diadple had 
been h} jfari materie with 31. Bourget’s previous writings, I should 
not, assuredly, have sat down to write about the book for this Review, 
however important it may be on account of its author’s literary 
position. But it appears to me important^ for another reason, I 
think it marks not only the highest point to which M. Bourget has 
as yet attained in his novelist ic career, but also, as I said before, a 
new departure in his literary life. And now let me give a brief ' 
account of the story. 

A charming young girl, Charlotte de JuSsat, is found one morn- 
ing dead in her bed in her father’s chateau. Her face is livid. Her 
teeth are clenched.. Her eyes are extraordinarily dilated. Her 
frame is curved. These signs of poisoning by strychnine are con- 
firmed by the post-mortem examination. Suspicion at once falls upon 
Robert Greslou, who had been employed in the family as a tutor, 
and who had left the chateau, suddenly, on the night of the girl’s 
death. A phial bearing no label, but containing a few drops of nux 
vomicay is found under her windows. A bottle, h^- full of the 
same poison, is discovered in Qreslou’s room; mid the village 
apothecary states that the young man had obtained it from him some 
six weeks before. A footman testifies that on thefiital night he had , 
seen Greslou leaving her room. Others of the domestics allegfi that 
the relations between their young lady and the tutor, fonaeriy some- 
what intimate and confidential, had of late become maailestly 
ftndned. The ministen of criminal justice are led, by these and 
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other focts of a like kind, to conjectnre that Greslou had fallen in 
love with Charlotte de Jussat, and that, finding his advances repelled, 
he had infused the poison into some medicine which the girl was to 
take at night, his object being to prevent her from marrying another 
man to whom she was betrothed. Greslou is arrested and committed 
for trial ^t the forthcoming assizes. In prison he refuses to answer 
any interrogatories, and spends his time chiefly in writing, and in 
reading the philosophical writings of M. Andr^ Sixte, of whose doc- 
trines he is an enthusiastic disciple. 

M. Andrd Sizte, a recluse of fifty, lives, and has for years lived, 
in a quiet street of Paris near the Jardin des Plantes. He is what 
Babelais would have called ‘an abstractor of quintessences,* the 
whole formula of his life summed up in the one word In the 

first of his works, La Psychologie de Dieuy which won him a European 
reputation, he directly attacks the most tremendous of metaphysical 
problems. His argument is that ‘ Thypothese-Dieu ’ is necessarily 
produced by the working of certain psychological laws, connected 
with certain cerebral modifications of a ])urely physical order. 
And this thesis he establishes, confirms, and develops with an 
atheistic bitterness which recalls the invectives of Lucretius. His 
other two books are U Anatom ie de la Volontc and Une Th^orie 
des Faasionsy which latter work has had a greater « if rccs de scan dale 
than even La Psychologie de Dien. The substance of their teaching 
is this ; The human intellect is impotent to know causes and sub- 
stances: it can do no more than co-ordinate phenomena. What is 
called the soul is only *a group of these ])henomena, and must be 
investigated according to the methods of physical science. The 
genesis of the forms of thought is explicable by the law of evolution. 
Our most refined sensations, our subtlest and most delicate moral 
emotions, as well as our mo^ shameful turpjtudes, are the ultimate 
outcome, the supreme metamorphosis, of the sim^dest instincts ; and 
these are a mere transformation of the properties of the primitive 
cell. The moral universe is only the consciousness, {dcasurable or 
painful, of the physical universe. In this connection the learned 
author is led to discuss the passion of loVe, on which subject he abounds 
to the extent of two hundred pSges, ' d*une hardiesse presque plai- 
sante sous la plume d*un homme tr^s chaste, sinon vierge.* As 
might be expected, the most complete Determinism pervades the book. 
Liberty of voilitjpn, according to M. Sixte, is the greatest of illusions. 
Every act is but an addition. To say that it is free, is to say that there 
is more in a total than in the elements which compose it — a^ absur- 
i dity as g^eat in psychology as in arithmetic. To the philosopher 
there'is neither crime nor virtue. For our volitions are facts of a 
certain order, absolutely governed by certain laws, and nothing 
more. 

Such is the philosophy to the elaboration of which M. Sixte 
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devotes his life; a life led with mechanical regularity and in absolute 
detachment from the ordinary interests and pursaits of men. Imagine 
the consternation and dismay of the ea/varU when one afternoon a 
citation arrives, summoning him to appear, on the morrow, before 
the juge d' instruction for examination ^ regarding certain facts and 
circumstances which will, in due time, be made known to him.’ He 
has hardly recovered from the stupor into which he is plunged by this 
document when a card is brought, bearing the name of Madame 
veuve Greslou, and begging that he will receive her on the next 
afternoon, ‘ to talk with her regarding the crime of whfch her innocent 
son is falsely accused.’ M. Sixte, who never looks into a newspaper, 
has not the least notion of what crime Robert Greslou is accused. 
All he knows of Robert Greslou is that a young man of that name 
had called upon*him, about a year before, to express deep gratitude 
fcr his writings, and that he had been greatly struck by the erudition 
and power of reasoning displayed by his visitor, who had since 
addrc'^sed to him a few letters dealing entirely with philosophical 
questions. But what this can have to do with the crime of which 
Greslou is accused, passes M. Sixte's comprehension. 

The next day M. Sixte presents himself at the Palais de Justice.. 
^Mlcn he is announced as in attendance the juge (V instruction^ 
M. Valette, a magistrate of the new school, is conversing with a 
friend, a man about town, who is at once much interested. 

* lloin ! mon Tieux Valetto, en as-tu de la chance a causer avec cct homme- 
l.'i P Tu connais son chapitre sur I'amour dans je ne sais plus quel bouquin. . . . 
I't un lascar qui connait li‘s femmes. Mais sifr quoi, dlable, os-tii a Hn- 
terroper P ’ 

* Sur ceite afTalro Greslou/ dit lo juge ; * il a beancoup re^u le jeune bomuic, et 
l.i di'fcuso Taciti^ comiue temoin a deefiorgo. On a lance une couimibsion rogatoirt^.- 
rien que pour celii.’ 

‘ Quel dommago qup je ne puisse pns Ic voir,* ait Ic^autre. 

‘ to ferait plnisir P Rien de plus facile. Je ^ als le faire introduire. Tu tVn 
iros comme il entrera. . . . Kn tout cos c'ost convenu, pour ce aoir ii liuit heures, 
cbez DuranJ, Gladys y sera P * 

* Convenu. . . . Tu sais son dernier mot, u Gladys, commo nous reproebious 
dexant die ii Cliristlne de tromper Jacques: ** Mais il faut bien qu’elle ait deux 
amants, puisqu’elle ddpense par an le double de ce que cliacun dVux lui doniie ” ’ 

^ Ma foi,’ dit Valette, ‘ je crois que celle-la en remontrerait sur la pbilusophie do 
I'amour k tons les Sixtes du monde et du demi-monde.* 

The- two friends laugh, and the viveur takes his^Jeave ah M* 
Sixte is introduced. M. Valette at once assumes his jlidicial maiHier. 
Man of pleasure as he is outside his court — ^ goute daus le demi- 
monde, ami des hommes de cercle et de sport, cmule dcs journulihtea , 
en plaisanteries ’ — he is an extremely able magistrate within it. ‘The 
aspect of the timid, eccentric old man who stands before him, evi*- 
dently most ill at ease, takes him aback for a moment. He had ex- 
pected the author of the pungent passage in the THorie des Petes ions y 
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which he had read with much gusto in certain reviews, to be a very 
different sort of iierson. lfow( ver, he proceeds with his examination, 
and after a brief statement of the case existing against Kobert 
Greslou, proceeds to question the samnt as to his relations with the 
young man. jM. Sixte leplies that these relations were very slight, 
and were of a purely pliilobophical kind. The magistrate asks 
him to explain, if he can, certain expressions contained in a sort 
of Programme of JAfe found among the papers of the accused — for 
example, tliis ; ‘ To multiply as much as possible psychological 
experiences.’ in reply JM. Hi\te unfolds a portion of his Theory of 
the Passions. In physics, experimental knowledge means the power 
of reproducing at will such and such a plienomenon, on reproducing 
its conditions. Is a like procedure possible with regard to moral 
phenomena ? He believes that it is. Put the field for experimen- 
tatioibis too limited. 

Siipix frt (he #?oes on, hy way of illustration) the ex|ict conditions of the 
gene'^is of any particular pa^^sion were accurately known. Well, if I wished to 
produce, at will, ‘•uch a pa'^ion, in any particular subject, I should at once en- 
counter insuperable difficulties from the evisting legal and moral coclee. Perhaps 
the time will come when these experiments w'ill be possible. It i^ on children that 
we eould be-t operate : but bow diffieult it is to make people understand what 
pain WGidd aceiue to ‘‘cience if we could impart systematically to children oc*rtain 
defect^ or certain vice‘«. 

M. Valet te is taken aback by the calmness with which the philoso- 
]>her expre.^'Ses this opinion. He explains that be speaks as a psycholo- 
gist, The magistrate rej)lieh that such materialistic doctrines have 
doubtless had much to do with the destruction of all moral sense 
in the accused. INF. Sixte rejoinsj-not very conclusively perhaps — 
that he cannot be called a 1 nateriali^t, as be does not pretend to know 
what matter is. He adds, in a tone of d&ej) conviction, * It is absurd to 
hold a philosophical doctiine res]M>nsibIe for the interpretations put 
u])on it by a badly balanced brain ; you might as well blame the 
chen ibt who invented dynamite for the crimes per|)etrated by means 
of that substance.’ 

In the afternoon Kobert Greslou*8*inother comes to see the savant. 
She spt aks of her boy’s innocent childhood and pious youth, and of 
the change wrought in him by the study of IM. Sixte’s books. * You 
have taken away his faith,’ the ]ioor woman sobs. ^ Can it be that 
you have me(]e him an a&sassin ? No, it cannot be that. But he is 
your pupil. You are his master. He has a claim upon your help.* 
It was the second time in that day that this altogether new view of 
Lis resj onsibilities as a teacher rose before M. Sixte. Then Madame 
Greslou gives him a packet of papers, written by her son in prison, 
^hich she has promised to convey to the philosopher. On opening 
it M. Sixte finds a document with the title ‘ Memoire sur moi-m8me,' 
followed by these words : < I beg my dear master, M* Adrien Sixte, 
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to consider himself pledged to keep to himself these pages ; or else 
to bum them, unread.’ M. Sixte, after some hesitation, applies 
himself to the perusal of the manuscript. 

» The writer begins by an apology for jdacing this account of him- 
self before his Master. Uis excuse is that between him and the 
philosopher there exists a tie which the world would not understand, 
but which is as close as it is adamantine. * 1 have lived with your 
thoughts ; and that so passionately, so completely, during this most 
decisive epoch of my existence ! And now in the disj^ress of my 
intellectual agony, 1 turn to you as the one being ffbm whoip 1 can 
expect, hope, implore, any help.* Not help to save him from the 
scafifold — no — but some word of sympathy, of confirmation, of consola- 
tion. lie has not killed Mile, de Jub^at, but he has been very 
nearly concerned in the young lady’s tragic end. And now remorse 
w<*ighs upon him. Yes, i;^morse, although the doctrines which he 
has learnt from M. Sixte — doctrines grown into convictions now 
forming the very essence of his intellectual being — assure him that 
reinorae is the most foolish of human illusions. Charlotte de Jussat 
had interested him by her grace and sweetness. ‘ Comme elle dtait 
Jolie dans ba rol)e de drap clair, et fine, et presque ideale avec sa taille 
mince, son corsage fr^le, son visage un peu long qu’^clairaient ses 
ycux d*un gris pcnsif ! Elle ressemblait a une Madone de Memling, 
fervent e, gracilc et douloureuse.’ She was a creature of almost moi> 
bid sensibility, which manifested itself sometimes by a slightly 
tremulous movement of the hands and the lips — those lovely lips 
where dwelt a goodness almost divine. He {bought it would be an 
<*xperiment rich in psychological interest to win her affections and 
to practise upon them. Did an in/ier voice ask him. Had he a right 
to treat the young girl as a mere subject of experiment? He replied. 
Yes, assuredly. Is it not irrefragable tfiuth that might is the only 
limit of right ? Has not M. Sixte written, Irrefutably, concerning 
* the duel of the sexes in love ’ ? Is it not the law of the world that 
all existence is a conquest of the weak by the strong ? the inevitable 
law, ruling in the moral as in the physical order ? Are there not 
souls of prey as there are beasts of prey ? Yes, there are, and his is 
one of them. And so he resolved to attempt her seduction. 

Mais, oui, e’est luen ce que j’ai >oulu — et je ne pouvais pas ne pas le vouloir— 
de p^duire cot piifant, sans Taimer, par pure curiositd do psychologue. Ln seulo 
idi^o de diriger, h mon gnS, les rouages bubtils d’un corveau do toute cette 

lioilogerie intellectuolle et sentimeutale si compliqude et si teifli^ me faisaii me 
comparer Claude Bernard, Pasteur, & lours Aleves. Ces savants vi>isectent dee 
animauv. K'allaib-je pas, moi, ^ivisectcr longuemeut une ame P 

I must leave those of my readers who will, to follow thfs hifltoiy 
of the prolonged viviseotion of a soul, told with rare power of morbid 
analysis in M. Bourget’s admirably written pages. I hasten on to the 
(Unouemetti. Bobert Greslou succeeds too well in winning the affec- 

3 It 2 
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tions of the young girl, who meanwhile is betrothed by her parents 
to a man of her own station, an eligible parti. She falls ill, and goes 
away for a time. When she returns to the chateau, Greslou finda 
that he is really enamoured of her : * all lies and subtleties melted in 
the flame of passion, like lead in a brazier.’ He is a prey to what 
he has learned to consider * the malady of love,’ and the instinct of 
destruction, so nearly allied, as M. Sixte has shown, to the sexual 
instinct, awakens in him. * Je me rappelle,’ he writes, ‘ des sensations 
tourbillonn{intes,quelque chose debrulant,de fren^tique, d’in tolerable, 
une t^rrassante nevralgie de tout mon Stre intime, une lancination 
continue, et — grandissant, grandissant, grandissant toujours, le rfive 
d’en finir, un projet de suicide : cette idee de la mort sortie des pro- 
fondeuxs intimes de ma personne, cet obscur appetit du tombeau dont 
je me sentis possede, comme d’une soif et d'une faim physiques.’ He 
procures from the village chemist a bottle, of strychnine. He writes a 
last note to Charlotte de Jussat, to tell her that at midnight he will 
drink the poison. A little before the hour strikes she enters his room. 
She entreats him to live. No, they will die together. He sweara 
it. And she abandons herself to his passion. But when the moment 
for their suicide comes, his volition fails him. He will not give her 
the poison. She begs for it in vain, and leaves the room exclaiming, 

< Mais m’avoir attiree dans ce piege ainsi ! . . . Lache ! lache ! lache ! ’ 
A day or two afterwards Charlotte de Jussat finds means to read in 
his journal the account of bow he has practised upon her, and ter 
possess herself of some of the strychnine. She writes to her brother 
Andre, who is with his^ regiment, an account of what has occurred. 
Then she takes the poison and dies. Greslou is arrested, as we have 
already seen, on suspicion of her murder. At his trial Andre de 
Jussat appears, and tells the true tale of his sister’s death. Greslou 
is acquitted, and places himself at Count Andre’s disposal for such 
satisfaction as may be sought from him. ‘No,* replies the Count; 

‘ on ne se bat pas avec les hommes comme vous, on les execute ; ’ 
and drawing a revolver he shoots the wretched man dead. 

And now let us turn to the philosopher poring over his disciple’s 
manuscript. As he advances in it something of his inmost self 
seems to him soiled, corrupted, gangrened ; so much of himself did 
he find in the young man : but a self united — by what mystery ? — 
to the sentiments which he most detested in the world, to acUons 
utterly rename from the pure and passionless tenour of his blameless 
life. And here let me quote an eloquent page of M. Bourget, to 
which no translation would do justice : — 

Que dt fois, pendant cetto fin de fdvrier et dans les premiers jours de mars, il 
commence pour Bobert Greslou des lettres qu’il se sentait incapable d’adiever I 
Qu’avait-il ik dire en eflel h ce miserable enfant P Qu’il faut accepter I’indvitable 
dans le monde intdrieur comme dans le monde eztdrieur, accepter son Ame comme 
on accepte SDn corps P Oui, c’^tait 1A le rdsumd de touts sa philosopbie. Mais oet 
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m^vitablei c’^tait id la plus hideiue corruption dans le pasa^ et dans le present. 
Gonseiller h oet homme de s’acoepter lui-mSme, aveo toutes les scSlCratesses d^use 
nature pareilloi c’^tait se faire le complice de cette 8odldratess& Le bl&mer? Au 
nom de quel principo Tedt-il fait, aprds avoir profess^ que la vertn et le vice sont 
des additions, le bien et le mal, des etiquettes sodales sans valeur, enfin que tout 
est necessaire dans cbaque detail denotre etre, comme dans rensemblederunivers? 
Quel coneeil lui donoer davantage pour Tavenirp Par quelles paroles empScher 
que ce cerveau do vingt-deux ana fdt lavagd d’orgueil et de sensualite, dacurioaites 
malsaines et de depravants paradoxes P Ddmontrerait-on & une vipere, si elle 
comprenait un raisonnement, qu’ello ne doit pas sdcreter son venin P * Pourquoi 
suis-je une vipere ? . . . ’ repondroit-elle. Cherchant h preciser sa pensde par 
d’autres images empruntdes h ses propres souvenirs, Adrien Sixte comparait le 
mecanisme mental, ddmonte devant lui par Robert Greslou, aux montres* dont il 
tfgardait, tout petit, aller et venir les rouages sur Tetabli pateroel. Un ressort 
marche, un mouvcment suit, puis un autre, un autre encore. Les aiguilles bougent. 
Qui enleverait, qui toucberait seulement une pidce, arreterait toute la montre. 
Changer quoi que be fut dans une ame, ce serait arrcter la vie. Ah ! Si le 
mecanisme pouvait de lui-meme modiher ses rouages et leur marche ! Si I’horloger 
reprenait la montre pour en rcfaire les pieces I 11 y a des creatures qui reviennent 
du mal Ru bien, qui tombent et se reldveut, qui ddchoient et se reconstituect dans 
leur moralite. Oui, mais il y faut rillusion du repentir qui suppose I’illusion de la 
liberte et celle d’un juge, d’un pore cdleste. Pouvait-il, lui, Adrien Sixte, dcrire 
au jeunc homme : * Repentez^vous,* quand, sous sa plume de ndgateur systd- 
matique, ce mot signifiait: ^Cessez de croire a ce que je vous ai ddmontrd 
oomme vrai ’ P et pourtant c'est adreux de voir une ume mourir sans rion essayer 
pour elle. Arrivd ce point de sa meditation, le penseur se sentait acculd h 
rinsoluble problemc, a cct iuexpliqud de la '(ie de Tame, aussi ddsespdrant pour un 
psychologuo quo rinexpliqud do la vie du corps pour un physiologiste. L’auteun 
du livre sur Dieu, ot qui avait dcrit cette phrase ; * Il n’y a pas de myslere, il n’y 
a que des ignorances . . se refusait a cette contemplation de Tau-deU qui, 
montrant im abime derricre toute rdalite, amdno la Science s'incliner devant 
I’dnigme et ii dire im * Je ne sai.s pas, je nc saurai jamais,’ qui permct a la Religion 
d’intervenir. 11 sentait son incapacitd d ricn faire pour cette &me en ddtresse, et 
qu'elle avait besoiii d’un secours qui fut^ pour tout dire, surnaturel. Mais de 
prononcer seulement une paroille forinule lui semblait, d’apres ses idees, aussi fou . 
qLie de mentionner la quadrature du cercle ou d’attribuer trois angles droits a un 
triangle. , 

So much must suffice to convey some account of this singularly 
powerful work. That its pages are wholly free from stains I by no 
moans assert. And I regret the more that I am unable to make the 
assertion, because the crudities«of description which here and there 
occur, serve neither to point the moral nor to adorn the tale. I 
would add that in my judgment they proceed not from excess of 
imagination, but from defect of it. It is the very office of the 
imaginative faculty to suggest Minute literal descript^i and hard 
analysis are foreign from it. French novelists — it is rftault common 
to wellnigh all of them — seem to suppose that no one will under- 
stand the thing to be impressed, unless be is taken by the throat, so 
to speak, and made to look at it by force. But the geneflal scope 
and aim of this new book of M. Bourget appear to me worthy of no 
less praise than its workmanship. In his dedicatory preface-<a 
singular and impressive document, well deserving attentive perusal — 
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he tells us that Le Disciple is a study of one of the responsibilities 
of men of letters. He has aimed at showing how the philosophic 
nihilism of a popular and influential school works in practice. Now 
to this treatment of his subject exception may be taken on two 
grounds. In the first place, it may be said that the function of the 
novel is not didactic. Well, I admit that the ethical reflections of 
novelists are often as little founded upon the story — I suppose a 
genuine story-teller — as are the dull prosings of too many a preacher 
upon the text which he has never understood. 1 allow, or rather I 
maintain, that to convert the novel into a moral sermon dealing, as 
sermons too often do, with individaa varjay with untrue types, is 
fatally to pervert it from its true use. But certainly the novelist, 
like the dramatist, is concerned not only with the external incidents 
of the lives of men, but with their inner springs .of action. The 
great majority of people are quite incapable of understanding a 
principle until its light falls upon a fact. And it is chiefly for that 
great majority that the novelist writes. Again, it may be said that 
M. Bourget’s exhibition — even if true— of the practical working of 
philosophic nihilism is no argument against the truth of that doctrine ; 
that consequences are the scarecrows of fools. Towhigh I reply that 
only a fool will lose sight of consequences, and that a doctrine, like 
a tree, may be judged by its fruit *5. A reduciio ad absurdain is a 
good logical process. Why ? Because man consists in leason. And 
80 does the world external to the human mind. There are mysteries 
everywhere, and locked doors. But that is not contradiction or un- 
reason. The more closely the material universe is examined, the 
more clearly is it seen to be everywhere intelligible. It is cosmos, 
not chaos. Beason everywhere, in the microcosm of the leaf, and in 
the macrocosm of the fixed stars, and in the mind of man — such is 
the most certain of all certitudes. And a philosophy which makes 
unreason the last word is "clf-condemned. 


W. S. Lilly. 
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I VENTURE to prophesy that the above title will at once provoke the 
remark from many readers of this Review that ‘ It is much better 
for employers and employed to settle their differences between them- 
selves without outside interference.’ After forty years’ experience as 
an employer of labour botli in this and in other countries, I emphatic 
cally ajiprove that sentiment. Nevertheless, outside interference of 
every possible kind in labour disputes is now the almost universal 
rule, audits evils will not be diminished by a mere ‘do nothing’ 
policy. I submit that it is only by organised efforts that a better 
system can be made to prevail. As Chairman of the Labour Con- 
ciliation Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, I am 
about to offer some explanation of a proposed organisation, by whigh 
it is hoped that employers and employed in the various trades 
carried on in the metropolis may be brought together, on equal 
terms, and on neutral ground, for the purpose of avoiding or settling 
labour disputes so far as it may be possible* upon the basis, and in 
the spirit, of an ordinary commercial bargain. 

A few words as to the constitution and objects of the London 
Chamber of Commerce itself may not be inappropriate. It is com- 
lK)Bed of a number of trade sections, who meet independently to discuss 
and promote the interests of their particular trades ; and of a council, 
or governing body, who discuss questions upon which it may be deemed 
desirable that the united action of the Chamber should be exercised, 
whether on behalf of particular trade interests, or for the support and 
furtherance of measures important to the whole commercial com- 
munity. The council is composed, partly of members elected at the 
annual meetings of the Chamber, partly of the chairmen of various 
trade sections, and a few distinguished persons who have seats on the 
council ex officio. It is not difficult to trace a reseosblance, but with 
a difference, between the labours of such a body and the functions 
formerly exercised by the great craftsmen’s and mercantile guilds 
of London and other cities. But ‘the old order changeth.’^ The* 
ancient trade guilds, with their splendid traditions, have suffered 
atrophy of the organs which performed the functions for whose 
exercise such guilds were created. The fact that, not only in London 
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but in all the large cities of the kingdom, Chambers of Commerce 
have sprung into vigorous and useful existence, is a sufficient proof 
that the interests of commerce and manufactures necessitate co- 
operation and organisation on the part of traders. 

‘ Mind your own buaineas ! and do not interfere unnecessarily 
with that of other people^ is the keynote of commercial prosperity, 
and, I may almost add, of commercial rectitude, and it is wholesome 
to apply this adage to labour questions especially. Had the Chamber 
of Commerce any business to interfere in such a question as labour 
conciliation ? Hp to last autumn it had given no special attention 
to this subject. Recent experience has, however, brought into fresh 
prominence the well-known fact, that, of all the varied negotiations 
which affect the interests of commerce, there are none of more vital 
importance than the bargains between Capital and* I-abour, which 
must of necessity be from time to time renewed and modified. And 
the extent to which the direct business interests of the 3,000 firms and 
members of the Ix)ndon Chamber of Commerce were interfered with 
by the strike of the dock lalxmrers, and by the many strikes and lock- 
outs which followed, was brought home in a very vivid manner to the 
attention of the Council. 

It is absolutely l)eyond the scope and intention of this ]>apiT to 
express any opinion upon the merits of the original dispute between 
the dock directors and tlieir labourers. The strikes Rpren«l from tlie 
docks to the wharves, and to numerous other industries. It was a 
marked feature of this period of civil war, that many employers, who 
had no disputes with their workmen, or who had conceded all their 
demands, were as severely punished as those who held out. Banners 
were borne in the daily processions of the strikers, with insenptions 
to the effect that their bearers had no 'dispute with their employers, 
but that they had struck ‘ on The position of the ordinary 

merchant was as serious as that of the direct employer of labour. He 
could not fulfil liis commercial engagements, as he was unable to 
procure delivery of goods cither from dock, wharf, granary, or ship. 
Orders were countermanded or placed abroad, ships ordered to other, 
and in some instances to foreign, x>orts. The x>aralysis not only of 
trade in general, but even of Hupx)lies of food from abroad, could hardly 
have been much greater, for the time being, if a hostile fleet had 
held triumphant possession of the mouth of the Thames. The Council 
of the Chamber was overwhelmed with apx>lications, remonstrances, 
and suggestion^nd was urged to take some action in view of a 
calamity so far-spreading in its consequences. At an early period of 
the difficulty, it sent a communication in identical terms to the dock 
directors and to the Dockers* Union, suggesting the adoption of some 
form of arbitration. From both sides this suggestion met with a 
polite lefnsal, and with this exception the Chamber has never inter- 
&red, or suggested interference, in any labour dispute until after 
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receiving a direct and formal application from one or both of the 
parties immediately concerned. 

After the settlement of the dock dispute h}' the intervention of 
his Eminence Cardinal Manning and the Mansion House Committee, 
the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
committee to examine the whole question of labour concilmtion and 
arbritration, witli instructions to report as to the advisability of 
devising some scheme for the better settlement of labour disputes 
in the iiietropulis. Of this Committee 1 was elected chairman, and 
it fell to my lot to draft a scheme for the consfderation, of my 
colleagues and of the Council. It was with the deepest sense of 
anxiety and of grave responsibility that the committee commenced 
its labours, which have proved to be of an arduous nature. With 
some special nieans of information, we could realise the magnitude 
of the injury, some of it of a permanent character, which the com- 
merce of London had sustained. Loss of trade in the City means 
also destitution in the East End, where trade spells existence. For 
nowhere on this planet is there crowded together so enormous a 
number of human beings absolutely dependent upon trade as in 
London. Their number increases constantly ; and if the trade which 
supports labour fails to increase as constantly, misery and starvation 
ensue. 

As a remedy for the evils resulting from strikes and lock-outs,^ 
the inierveutlon of the Lef/islature is frequently recommended. 
The J^ondon Chamber of Commerce has been complimented by 
ministers of the (Vown, including the Premier, for its assistance in 
advising upon, and promoting, useful measures of commercial • 
legislation. Should it endeavour to promote legislation on the 
‘subject of labour disputes ? From this jwint of view the retrospect 
is peculiarly discouraging. From the fourteenth up to the end of 
the last century there have been reiterated stttempts in this country 
to fix wages by parliamentary or official regulations, all of which 
have proved mischievous and ineffectual. The first ‘Statute of 
Labourers’ was passed in 1349, in the reign of Edward the Third, 
fixing wages at the rates prevailing twenty years previously. But 
even during the feudal period, and amongst the sparse population of 
that time, it would appear that the mailed hand of the greatest of 
the PJantagenets was not heavy enough to enforce such provisions. 
We find two other statutes during his reign, and onc^ in that of 
his successor, repeating similar enactments, with more stringent 
penalties, and affording evidence that previous Acts had not been 
obeyed. In 1389 an Act was passed which, instead of fixing rates • 
of wages, enjoined justices of the peace to settle and proclaim tSem. 
By the 6th Henry VI., the 2nd and 3rd Henry Vll., and the 6th 
Henry VIII., wages were alternately fixed by statute, or by the 
decisions of the justices, the continual changes showing that 
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neither system was satisfactory. The * Statute of Labourers ’ of 5th 
Queen Elizabeth abolished all preceding labour Acts, fixed the hours 
of labour with great minuteness, and empowered the justices in 
session to make rates of wages. The Ist James 1. conOrms the Act 
of Queen Elizabeth, and extends its operation to all labourers, 
weavers, ppinsters (s/V), and workmen whatsoever. GiviTig or re- 
ceiving more or less than the fixed rate is declared to be an offence. 
Opinions are divided as to the causes leading to the failure of these 
enactments } some authorities ascribing the mischief which ensued 
to the attempts'* at enforcing them, others to the negligence of the 
justices in carrying out their provisions. The truth would probably 
exist between the two contentions. It would have been impossible 
to carry out the enactments effectually, but they would afford 
occa<:ion for an enormous amount of petty and corrupt tyranny. 
The evil effects of this mass of legislation^ bristling as it did with 
cruel penalties, are almost incalculable. Jn 1796 occurs the last 
serious effort recorded in our statutes to fix officially that which 
can never he enforced officiciUy^ except ainonffst a nation of slaves. 
Justices were ordered to fix a natural rate of v'ages, regard being 
had to the price of necessaries, and to the size of the labourer's 
family, and in cases where the labourer was not receiving wages 
equal to the computation of a natural rate, the difference was to be 
made up out of the P<M)r Bates. The disastrous cf)n^cqucnces of 
this absurd Act cxemiilify almost every kind of blunder which can 
be perpetrated by a neglect of the proved teachings of political 
economy. The enqiloycr was encouraged to screw down tlie rate of 
wages, and to throw part of his duties on the ratepayers, whilst the 
labourer was pauperised and hir ipdei)endence destroyed. The 
healthy instinct of migration from centres of congested population 
to districts where lalwnr was in brisker demand was discouraged. 
This Act was swept away in 1834, but I am old enough to remember 
conversations with ‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet,* who are now in 
their graves in certain country villages, and although the conversa- 
tions took place in my youth, and some twelve or fourteen years 
after the old system was done away with, they have fixed upon my 
mind a lifelong impression of the demoralisation and nameless evils 
which such legislation produces. 

If the labour legislation of the present century has been infinitely 
more 8uccesdlFid,Jbhan that of the preceding five hundred years, it is 
due to the fact that it has been mainly occupied in obliterating and 
destroying ofiScial interference with the bargains between adult work- 
men^and .their employers, aud the doing away with restrictions to 
legitimate rights of combination. A recent utterance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh expresses an enlightened conclusion, when he says, * that Par- 
liament should only interfere in industrial pursuits of aduUs where 
^necessary to protect life or limb^ indvding in this sanitary legida^ 
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tian.* Attempts have been made, and are still proposed, to fix the 
rate of wages by courts of arbitration, with compulsory powers. The 
* Act to establish equitable councils of conciliation’ of 1867, and the 
‘arbitration (masters and workmen) Act ’ of 1872 have been inopera- 
tive to enforce any awards as to future rates of wages ; and the reason 
is obvious. If a workman engages himself for a week, or for a month, 
at a fixed rate, he is bound to that agreement by ordinary law. 
What more could be done by an arbitration court with compulsory 
powers ? Some workmen may be engaged by the month, and more 
by the week, but most are engaged by the day or even by the hour. 
Would it be possible to fix, for any x)eriod in advance, the wages at 
which a man should be compelled to work, without at the same time 
engaging his services for the whole of that period ? Or would it be 
possible to conr^iel him to work at any particular trade, or at any 
particular place, unless l;e voluntarily engaged to do so ? What is 
true of one man is true of any combination of workmen. By the 
Trades Union Acts of 1871 and 1876 the law of conspiracy is altered 
in favour of labour combinations, and anything in that connection 
which one workman might legally do, any number are empowered to 
do, ‘ even in restraint of trade.’ It appeared therefore to our com- 
mittee, that no legislation which would be likely to be enforced in 
this country could prevent strikes or lock-outs, and that any attempt 
to procure compulsory powers for courts of arbitration or conciliation 
would be extremely unde‘*irable. Our attention was, however, called 
to the Coi}^vil Vnulhomiuea in Paris, as a successful instance of 
such powers being exercised. But the Cqnseils deft Prudhommes 
never attempt to fix the future rates of wages, they only adjudicate 
npon disputes arising out of existing contracts. 

A study of the attempts wliich have been made at conciliation 
on the volunUirif jpriucijjle proves much more encouraging. In 
1860 a Labour Conciliation Board for the Hosiery trade, due to the 
initiative of Mr. Mundella, was established at Nottingham. A 
similar board for the lace trade was established in the same town, and 
the movement spread to Leicester and Derby. In 1869 the system 
was introduced at Darlington^ with marked success, into a much 
larger industry, that of manufactured iron ; the iron trade in South 
Staffordshire, South Wales, and in Scotland, and the Cleveland Iron- 
stone Mines followed the example. In the Staffordshire potteries, 
in the chemical trades of Northumberland and Durham, and in 
various collieries, different systems of arbitration weie*adopted. * The 
history of this movement down to the year 1876, accompanied by 
most pmctical and pregnant commentaries and suggestions, will be. 
found in a book written by Mr. Henry Crompton, called Ind/iMnaZ 
Condliatioix ; * and to this source 1 owe much of my information as 

1 For the perusal of tliis book, which is now out of print, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. C. J. Drammond, the able Secretary of the London Sooiety of Com- 
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to these earlier attempts at voluntary boards. From 1876 to the 
present, time the progress of the principle has been steady and con- 
tinuous, although chequered by some disappointments and failures. 
In a letter written to me by Mr. James T^ing, of Sunderland, in 
February last are the following words : ‘ I have the pleasure to send 
herewith a copy of the rules of the board of conciliation for the 
Wear shipbuilding trade, which have worked very well. We ha\e 
not had a strike since the board was established, although there 
have been very many changes in the rates of wages, both as regards 
reductions and advances.’ 

Mr. Laing is the chairman of tLi*> b->ard, which has now been in 
existence for about six years. N(>r is this the only testimony to 
the loyalty of the workmen in keeping to their engagements. There 
is abundant and encouraging e\idencc that in the great majority of 
cases the men have adluTcd to the awards or decisions of the boiirds, 
even under circumstances of trial and difficulty. The ‘joint com- 
mittees ’ of the North of England Foal Trade Association, composed 
half of owners, half of workmen, ha\ e now been in existence for more 
than ten }ears, and ha\e proved to be exceedingly useful, although 
disputes have not in all cases been avoided. In Belgium, a successful 
attempt at the establishment of councils of conciliation has been 
made at the extensive collieries of Mariemont and Bascoup, by M, 
Julien Weiler, engineer and numager of those mines. M. Weiler has 
been so obliging as to send me three most interesting * pamphlets, 
which contain dc.scriptions of his experiences and aNpirations. He 
has also translated into French the work of Mr. Crompton. 

After mature consi<leration of the foregoing, and many other 
sources of information, my committee came to tij(^ unanimous conclu- 
sioD that the establishment in lA>ndon of some organisation for concilia- 
tion on the voluntary principle was desirable. ^ A collation of the rules 
of the most successful coifeiliation boards of the North, and elsewhere, 
showed that no two of them were identical in their organisation. 
Careful note having been taken of the leading principles which com- 
mended themselves as w'orthy of imitation, it became evident that, 
with its vast population, it.s exceptionally numerous industries (esti- 
mated at between 600 and 700) and the great interdependence of 
various crafts u])on each other, I^tidon would require a special 
organisation suited to its unique conditions. And it was at once 
felt that it would be both imprudent and futile to launch any scheme 
attempting to (leal with so complex a problem, without availing oor- 
selves, by the most careful and painstaking inquiry, of the opinions 

pf those whose future co-ojierdtion would be indispensable. A long 
\ * 

pofliton. It it inucli to be desired that u now edition should be publisbedi with 
infomubtion brouf^ht down to the piCBoiit (htfe. 

• (1) Arhitraijcet ConriVuition tntre l*atront it Ottrrien ; (2) La Gr^ de Marie* 
9umt, et let Comnla de dmetliattan et d Arbitrage ; (S) Bapport tvr let Travaius de 
jyinnie 1689, det VoeteiU de Conciliatienet a* Arbitrage det Minee de Batcottp. 
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series of persooal interviews and considerable correspondence com- 
menced with the principal leaders of the working men, with authori- 
ties on labour movements, and with all the trade unions of London, 
with various trades sections of the Chamber itself, with the other 
Chambers of Commerce of the kingdom, and with the heads of great 
industries carried on in the metropolis. We also obtained the 
opinions of the principal working men’s clubs through theii*federative 
councils, as well as by i3rocuring discussions at their debating clubs, 
and by addressing them at public meetings. ^It was with sincere 
gratification that wc found a strong consensus of opinion in favour 
of our principal propositions, on the part of nearly all the experts 
with whom we came in personal contact. Finally our scheme, drafted 
for the approval of the Council, was accepted unanimously by that 
body, and ai)proved at a general meeting of the Chamber. At the 
annual meeting of the associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, I had the honour of explaining the scheme, and, 
after a discussion upon the relative merits of compulsory arbitration 
and voluntary conciliation, the voluntary piinciple, upon the motion 
of the Aberdeen and the l^ndon Chambers, was unanimously adopted 
by the association. 

An abstract of the scheme itself is added in an appendix to the 
present paper. The following is a brief explanation of its principal 
features. 

Each trade in London is in\ited to form a separate conciUcUion 
comniittee, in connection with the London Chamber of Commerce, 
whose rooms and secretariat will be at its disposal. It is believed 
that this arrangement for a neutral ground wfiere meetings can be held 
is of great iiractical importance. This committee, consisting entirely 
of experts in the particular trSde, will be composed of equal numbers * 
of employers and employed, who will Ije elected by their respective 
orders, with full liberty of choice as to methods of election. The 
rules of procedure will bo left to each committee to determine for 
itself, subject only to a few guiding regulations which stipulate for 
perfect equality of representation and of voting power. It is to such 
a body that any dispute in its own particular trade will be submitted, 
provided that both parties voluntarily agree so to do. And as most 
disputes of any great importance affect the whole of a trade, there 
will be thus provided a means of amicably discussing any grievance, 
or proposed change of conditions, before the acute crisis. is reached of 
a strike or lock-out. •• 

This is the main feature of the scheme, and it is hoped that 
these trade conciliation committees will be of important service in 
peaceably arranging most of the questions which are brodght 4>efore 
them, without any outside interference whatsoever. And having in 
view the important results which have already been achieved by 
similar agencies in the North and elsewhere, I submit that the hope 
is neither impractical nor over-sanguine. 
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There may, however, be cases where the trade conciliation com- 
mittee may fail to arrange a dispute, and for this and for other 
objects further machinery is provided. A central body will also be 
formed, to be called The London Conciliation Board. It will be 
composed of twelve representatives of labour, elected by the working 
meii''s organisations, and of twelve representatives of capital, to be 
appointe(f by the Council of the London Chamber of C^ommerce. Each 
trade conciliation committee, so soon as it is formed, will also send 
representatives to this board, and a few members are to be added, 
who will sit, ex6jfflcioj by virtue of their occupation of certain offices 
of importance. The I^ndon Conciliation Hoard, like the separate 
trades committees, will contain representatives of capital and labour, 
in exactly equal numbers, and with equal voting powers, and it is 
hoped that all the principal trades of London may, in 'course of time, 
be represented thereon. To this board will he rf*f<*rred any case 
which a trade conciliation committee* juay have been unable to 
settle the procedure will be by way of discussion, advice, and con- 
ciliation generally. I have pointed out the great interdependence 
(»f the trades of London. It is not an unwholesome provision. that a 
trade having a quarrel which has proved too obstinate for its own 
committee to settle, should have its dispute discussed by men of 
other trades. Some of them, although no parties to the original 
dispute, may be deeply affected by an outjbreak of hostilities; u 
stoppage of w'ork in one trade fre(|uenily paralyses several others. 
Finally, if the board should be unable to reconcile the dispute, it 
will recommend and offer facilities for arbitration in the last resort; 
and should this he refused, the diH]>utant s woidd still retain all their 
rights to become belligerents. 

Such, in brief outline, is the scheme proposed by the 1/ondon 
Chamber of Commerce. It will be seen thaUsubmission to concilia- 
tion or arbitration will it all cases be voluntary. The conditions are 
elastic enough to offer facilities for one trade after another to affiliate 
itself to the organisation at any moment, and to make those special 
regulations for itself which may best suit its i>articular case. The 
sympathy of the public is an enormous factor in the issues of a labour 
contest; it is sometimes extended to one side, sometimes to the 
other. Is it not desirable that tlie public sentiment should be 
enlisted decidedly on the side of x^eace ? lias not the whole com- 
munity a right^ to ask, and a duty to perform in asking, of each 
belligerent in such contests, the important question, ^Have you 
exhausted all efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement, before 
•you proceed to hostilities ? ' 

Two principal impediments obstruct the progress of all plans for 
labour conciliation. The first is the distrust entertained by the 
workmen, which, however, I have most encouraging evidence to 
believe is rapidly diminishing. Hie second, is the great reluctance 
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which some employers still feel at recognising the trades-union 
leaders as representatives of the men. In many trades in London 
this feeling has long ceased to exist, and employers have made 
arrangements with the unions from time to time as a matter of 
couise, with great advantage to both sides. But there are many 
employers who still retain the old feeling respecting the unions. 
The objection is historic, and impeded the first attempts at peaceful 
solutions of the labour problem. Mr* Mundella, in alluding to this 
difficulty, says, ‘ the very men that the manufacturers dreaded were 
the men that were sent to represent the workmen ^t tlie Board of 
C’onciliatioii. We found them the most straightforward men we 
could have to deal with,' &c.^ As a < modern instance ’ amongst many 
others, M. Julien Weiler, who has been already alluded to, as intro- 
ducing the p]nglish methods of conciliation into Belgium, laments the 
absence of trades-unions in his district, and strongly advocates their 
(.stabli&hment and multiplication. Coming from a large employer of 
labour, in a country where the influences prompting and accompany- 
ing strikes are more violent and unscrupulous than in England, this 
opinion of a practical man who thoroughly understands the subject is 
pertinent and suggestive. It is unwise to indulge prejudices as to 
institutions which are now fully acknowledged by law. It is neither 
generous nor just to ignore the moral right of workmen to combine 
for the furtherance of their interests, within fair and legitimate 
limits. 

, In these combinations the workmen are further advanced than 
the employers. But it has been clearly pointed out, by the leaders of 
the workmen themselves, that the continueef growth of trades-unions 
must inevitably lead to corresponding associations on the part of 
emiiloyers. Are we, then, to have a series of rival camps, in which, 
during ever-shortening periods of peace, each party will regard the 
other with ever-growing distrust and suspicion, whilst forging weapons 
for constantly impending war? If this be the outlook, alas for the 
future of England ! It is no longer a question of her * commercial 
supremacy ; * it is a question of her power to feed her children, who 
depend on trade, and largely on foreign trade under competitive con- 
ditions, for their daily bread. I cannot but think that a momentous 
crisis in industrial relations has been arrived at. If the associations 
on both sides are not careful to arrange for co-operation and mutual 
good understanding, the results will be disastrous. If better counsels 
prevail, these organisations can be made productive of the highest 
usefulness, and each trade which possesses a trades-union and an 
employers* association will be in the best possible position for form- 
ing a Trade Conciliation Committee. It is in this wa^ that the 
Durham Coalowners’" Association and the Miners’ Association com- 
bine to form their ‘ Miners* Joint Committee.’ 

* Henry Ciompton, Ind^ttrial Ceneiliationt p. 42. 
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The Conciliation Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed, not for the purpose of adminhteritig conciliation, 
but of conatructing a scheme, and organising its practical develop- 
ment. Some misunderstanding has arisen on this head. It will 
be sufficient for my purpose to record the fact, that the permanent 
committees and board are at present in course of formation, but are 
not yet ^n existence. So soon as the new bodies are formed, my 
committee will be dissolved. During the progress of our construc- 
tive labours, however, we have had so many applications for assistance 
in labour disputes, that the Council of the Chamber advised and 
authorised us to render such help as we could afford when directly 
applied to, but in no case to proffer our assistance unask'd — a rule 
which we have strictly adhered to. In some cases one side has 
applied, whilst the other has declined. In two instance s b >th parties 
agreed to meet, but the employers objected to meet particular 
officers of the men’s union. It is hardly necessary to say that in such 
cases the negotiations were fruitless. Hut in cases where each side 
has agreed to meet the delegates chosen by the other, I am glad to 
say that we have had no failure in effecting satisfactory arrange- 
ments, and that bargains entered into have been loyally kept. 

The process in such cases has always been that so graphically 
described in the North as ‘ the long jaxu,* The delegates on botli 
sides, thoroughly acquainted with the subject, have dihcussed and 
threshed out each item in turn, sometimes conferring with each other 
aotto voce. When an agreement was finally arrived at, it was decided 
by acclamation ; a vote was never taken. I am bound to say that 
the chairman has never had the slightest difficulty in maintaining the 
order and amenities of the proceedings, and his suggestions have 
always been cheerfully responded to. Notes have been taken by a 
shorthand writer, and an agreement, ctiref uily worded , with all re- 
qaiaite buaineaa deiaila, has been drawn up in the presence of the 
parties, and revised and signed by them. A most essential and im- 
portant part of the duties appertaining to labour conciliation consists 
in very painstaking attention to this last point. I think that we 
may claim our experience in the practical work of settling labour 
disputes as a confirmation in every respect of the theory which 
underlies the plan proiK>sed by the Chamber. Some important lessons 
have been learned, some tests have been applied to our system, and 
we have had. the satisfaction of restoring a l^ge number of workmen 
to their occupations, and of enabling their employers to resume their 
suspended operations. 

I have read with great interest the paper of Mr. Tom Mann which 
appeared in the May number of this Review. The greater part of 
that paper is taken up with matter, some of which is most admirable, 
although other portions may be objected to by political economists. 
1 refiain, however, from straying outside the limits to which I have 
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confined myself in the present article. But with regard to his allu- 
sions to labour conciliation, Mr. Mann will not, I am sore, object to a 
few friendly words from me. I hail with satisfaction his appre- 
ciation of the good intentions of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and his conviction that some such scheme is desirable, and that the 
Chaniber might, with advantage, provide a final Court of Appeal. 
But he goes on to state his ^ want of complete confidence in commit- 
tees arranged by an outside machinery, unnecessarily elaborate, and 
likely to be handled by men who, through lack of eTperience in 
labour difficulties, would increase, rather than lessen,the Action they 
seek to avert.’ And he remarks that the union of which he is chair- 
man ‘ would far rather deal direct with a committee of dock directors, 
wharfingers, and granary-keepers, than they would conduct negotia- 
tions through the medium of another committee not directly repre- 
senting the interests at stake.’ 

If Mr. Mann’s objections, as above quoted, apply to the scheme 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, they are written under a 
complete misunderstanding of the scheme itself. Were his trades- 
union to join our organisation, it would be invited to form a con- 
ciliation committee under the precise conditions which he deaiTes, 
and to deal direct with the dock directors, wharfingers, and granary- 
keepers. There would be no ‘ other committee,’ through whose 
medium they would have to conduct negotiations. I ask him to 
refer to the rules at the end of this article, to the explanation 
thereof which I have given, and to the letter addressed to the 
London Trades Council, of which a copy is. annexed. By virtue of 
his remarks quoted above, I claim Mr. Mann as a fellow-worker 
whose whole influence should be exerted in support of our scheme. 

In coqplusion, I would add that we have already received the 
Buppoit of a considerable number of employers of labour, and of 
twenty-five trades-unions. After allowing *for all shortcomings, I 
hope that I may have convinced my readers that those who proposed 
the scheme herein described are not visionary enthusiasts — 

Bound to abolish original sm 

By a Bill that* will bring the Millennium in — 

but practical men, who have made an earnest endeavour to contribute, 
however humbly, towards the solution of a problem important beyond 
most others to the vital interests of society. 

S. B. Boulton, 

Chairman of the OancUtation Committee tf the 
Zondoa Chamber of (\tmmeroe, ^ * 


VoL. XXVII.— No. 160. 
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APPENDIX. 

London Chamber of Commeioe (IncorpoiatGdy, 
Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C., 

< April \m, 1890. 

To the Chairman of the Meeting of the Lrmdon Trades Cowncil, 

Diiak Sib^ — A s I hear that the Labour Conciliation Scheme of the London 
Chamber of Gomi&erce will probably be discuBsed by your Council this evening, 
may I ask that the following brief explanation may be read at your meeting ? 

Our Chamber has already been asked to assist ui settling several labour disputes, 
and its efforts have not been without some success, especially in the case of Oliver's 
Wharf, and in that between the Bargemen of the Medway and the Cement 
ManuGu^turers, but the scheme will not be in proper working order until the 
representative working men have joined the organisation. 

Of what nota Tin: SciinHK coxsist? 

1. Its most important feature is that every trade in London is invited to form 
a Conciliation Committee of its own particular trade, half of employers, half of 
employed — ^to whom any labour dispute in that particular trade may be submitted 
if the disputants so desire. It is believed that in most instances such disputes may 
be arranged by amicable discussion between men practically acquainted with the 
trades, without outside interference. 

But if the Trade ('ommittee cannot settle the dispute, the disputants will have 
the advantage of referring it to the Conciliation Board, a body composed half of 
working-men representatives, half of representatives of capital, and upon which, it 
is hoped, will sit members of the principal trades of London. This Board will 
endeavour to arrange disputes referred to them, by discussion, conciliation, and 
advice. If unsuccessful in arriring at a settlement by these means, it will then 
recommend and assist in promoting arbitration, but a resort to arbitration will in 
no cose be compulsory. 

3. Both on the Trade Committees, and also upon the Board, the representatives 
of labour will l>e elected or appointed by the working men of 1/ondon in the 
manner which they, through their various organisations, may themselves decide 
upon. 

4. The rooms of the London Chamber of Commerce will afford neutral ground 
for the meetings of the committees and of the board, to which employers and 
employed will ^ve equal right of access. 

3. No scheme of such importance as the one now proposed can be expected 
to be perfect in the first instance, but any imperfections which it may now contain 
can be remedied by the light of experience and by friendly co-operation. 

A few last remarks as to Chambers of Commerce. Diey ha\e long existed in 
this country, and their main object is to maintain, to increase, and to promote the 
prosperity of the ^^e of Groat Britain. That object is of vital importance to 
every working man ; the greater the trade, the greater the demand for labour. Up 
to present time, however, whilst those trading in most of the principal com- 
modities dealt with hy the commerce of thia country have taken an interest in 
Chanbers bf Commerce, men who supply the labour indiipensable to commercial 
prosperity have taken no part in connection with aoch bodies. Workmen are now 
asked to represent labour and to easiat in the endeavour to remove some of its 
dUBculties, io friendly co-operation with the Chamber of Commerce of this great 
trading city. Th^ can, at least, lose nothing trying the ez|foriment. 
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It is proposed by the London Ohnmber of Oommerce in good faith and in sincere * 
hope that it will tend to remove difficulties and to promote amity and goodwill 
between those who cannot prosper without the aid of each other. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. B. Boj[rLTOv, 

Cfkairman qfthr Ce$teUUu^ Commitlte of 
the I/mdon Chamber ^Commerte, 


Adopted at a Special Meeti/iff of the Councilf and Council of Reference^ of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, on Thursday, the 6th February, 1890. 

ADJUSTMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES. 

Rl'POBT of tub LaBOTTB OoBCILIATlON CoiOEITTEE TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
London Chanbeb of Cohmebce. 

Yot 7B Committoo*has endeavoured to devise some practical methods for carrying 
out the scheme contained in the Interim Report provisionally adopted by the 
Council on the 12th Decembei* 

The Committee offers the following suggestions : — 

I. Tliat a permanent body be constituted, to be called * The London Conciliation 
Bonrd,* which shall be affiliated to the London Chamber of Commerce, and that its 
composil ion shall be as follows, viz. : — 

(ff) Twelve members repmsenting Capital or Employers, to be elected by the 
Council of the Chamber. 

Twelve members representing Labour, to be elected by the employed. 

(r) To these shall be added representatUes from the separate Trade Con- 
ciliation Committees as hereinafter referral to. ^ 

(</) The body thus constituted shall add to their number sue other members, 
who, from their position, authority, or experience, may be useful in promoting the 
objects of the London Couciliation Board, three to be appointed by the Labour 
representatives on the Board, and three by the representatives of CapitaL 

(e) Four members, viz. the Ijord Mayor of London, or some member of the 
Cor(K)ration to be nominated by him, tbe^ Chairman of the London County Council, 
or some member of the C Wncil to *be nominated by him, two representatives of' 
London Labour Organisations, to be selected by the Labour Representatives on the 
Board. , 

The elections shall take place every three years, and the first election shall 
take place on the 

II. Iho duties of the London Conciliation Board shall be as follows ; — 

(a) To promote amicable methods of settling labour disputes and the pre- 
vention of strikes and lock-outs generally, and also especially in the following 
methods : — 

1. They shall, in the first instance, invite both parties to the dispute to a 
friendly conference with each other; offering the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce as a convenient place of meeting. Members of the Board can be present 
at this conference, or otherwise, at the jdeasure of the dilutants. 

2. In the event of the disputants not being able to arrive at a settlement 

between themselves, they shall be invited to lay their respective cases before the 
Board, with a view to receiving their advice, mediation, or assistance. Or, should 
the disputants prefer it, the Board would assist them in selecting arbitrators,* 
to whom the questions at issue might be submitted for decision. * 

8. The utmost efforts of the Board shaU, in the meantime, and in aU easesf, be 
exerted to prevent, if posrible, the ocoorrence or contmuimce of a strike or lock- 
out until after all attempts at conciliation shall have been exhausted. 

The London Oondliation Board shall not constitute itself a body of Aibitratom 

8s9 
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except at the express desire of both parties to a disputei to he signified in writing, 
but shall in preference, should other methods of conciliation fail, ofier to assist the 
disputants in the selection of arbitrators chosen either from its own body or other- 
wise. Any dispute coming before the Board shall, in the first instance, be referred 
to a Conciliation Committee of the particular trade to which the disputants belong, 
should such a Committee have been formed and affiliated to the Chamber. 

(6) To collect information as to the wages paid and other conditions of labour 
prevailing in other places whore trades or industries similar to those of London 
are carried on, and especially as regards localities either in the United lUngdom or 
abroad where there is competition with the trade of London. Such information 
shall be especially placed at the disjxisul of any disputants who may seek the 
assistance of the London Conciliation Board. 

III. The separate Trade Conciliation Committees shall be composed of equal 
numbers of employers and of employed. 

Each trade sbidl elect 'ts own representatives, employers and employed voting 
separately for the election of tlieir respective representatives^ The number of 
members and the general rules of procedure shall l)u determined hy each particular 
trade, subject to the approval of the Ijondon (*onciliiation Board. 

The Trade Conciliation Committees shall he affiliated to the London C'liamber 
of Commerce, and shall be represented upon the London ('onciliatiuu Board. Any 
Trade Conciliation Committee constituted as above, represeuting a body or trade in 
the Metropolitan districts of more than 1,000 ludixiduals, shall send two repre- 
sentatives to sit on the London Couciliation Boairi, one being an employer and the 
other an operative workman, eat'h to be separately elected by employers and 
employed respectively. In the case of Trade Conciliation ( 'ommittees representing 
bodies or trades in the Metropolitan districts smaller in number than 1,000 
individuals, two or more such committees may unite together to elect joint repra- 
sentatives to the London Conciliation Board. 

It shdl be the duty of the Trade Conciliation Committees to discuss matters of 
contention in tbmr respective trader ; to endeavour amicably to arrange the same, 
and in general to promote 1j)ie interests of their trade by discussion and mutual 
agreement. In the event of their not being able to arrange any particular dispute, 
they wiU refiir the same to the London Conciliation Board, and in the meantime 
use their most strenuous endeavours to pievent any strike or lock-out until after 
the London Conciliation Board shall have exhausted all reasonable means of settle- 
ment. * ' 

They may from time to time consider and report to the London Conciliation 
Board upon any matter affecting the interests of their particular trade upon which 
it may be thought derirable to employ the action or infiuence of the London 
Chamber of Commeroe as a body. 

IV. The London Chamber of Commerce places it.s rooms at the disposition of 
the London Conciliation Board and of the'Q'rade (kmciliation Committees for 
holding their meetings. Any alterations in the rules and regulations of these 
bodies which may be from time to time proposed shall be submitted for approval 
to the Council of the Chamber. 

V. The above regulations shall be subject to bye-laws, to be specially firamed 
for the purpose^ and which shall be open to amendment as required from time to 
time, On agreement between the Council of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
London Condliathm Board. 
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THE STORY OF A CONSPIRATOR. 

{Conrlutled.) 

Wi: left Wolfe Tone in the spring of 1793 damning the Catholic 
bishops, and oor^ing the great majority of tbeir flocks, because they 
were accepting — as at least a long step in the right direction — the 
great measure of relief Which abolished the old penal code, admitted 
them almost completely to civil equality, and, even as regards 
political power, opened to them the citadel of the constitution in the 
possession of the elective franchise. We have seen him furious and 
desperate because all parties in the Irish Parliament were practically 
unanimous in arming the Cfovernment with all necessary powers for 
the suppression of revolutionary conspiracies. We have seen him 
recording in his private memoranda his hopes for the defeat of thp 
British armies, and for the opportunity it might afford of securing 
the invasion of his native country by a force of ten thousand Jacobins. 

From this date we lose for some time the benefit of those private 
journals which we have seen casting such aVlear though lurid light 
on the habits, on the manners, and on the designs of those who, 
under his leadership), were to regenerate society in Ireland. His son 
tells us that these journals for the rest of 1793, for 1794, and for 
1795, were irrecoverably lost.* But we caiv still track him by his 
p)eculiar footprints. One of his favourite tricks was to write not only 
under assumed dames, but under false characters. Just as in 1792 
we have seen him writing, after a drunken debauch in Belffist, in the 
assumed character of a * Northern Farmer,’ so now in this spring of 
1703 we find him writing in the character of a ^ poor weaver in the 
liberty of Dublin.’ In the very same month, March 1793, in which 
he was jotting down his aspirations for an invasion which would, of 
necessity, involve a long and a bloody civil war, he was trying, as one 
of themselves, to impress upon the working classea in ^land that 
they should not allow themselves to be tempted to enlist in the king’s 
army, because all wars must fall most severely upon them, and be 
paid for in their suffering and in their blood ! This man whp had 
been eager to flesh his youthful sword in the subjugation of the 
American colonists, now, personating a weaver, tells his countrymen : 

* Life, i. 71. 
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* I lemember in the American war it was with great difficulty that I 
preserved myself and my family from utterly starving.’ ^ Neverthe- 
less he takes care to speak in iiie character of a good and loyal snb- 
ject of his Majesty George the Third. Again, in July of the same 
year, we have a much more important paper, signed with his own 
name, in which he reverts to his former argument on the appre- 
hended Spanish war — that Ireland was united to Great Britain by no 
other link than that of a common crown, and that it was nonsense to 
talk of any Irishman rebelling against Great Britain. But, as this 
paper was directed specially against the Irish Administration, he 
exults over the pressure notoriously exerted upon it by the Cabinet of 
London in procuring the passage of the Catholic Relief Bill. In this 
connection he does not hesitate to bestow his hypocritical laudations 
on the great Minister whom, as we have seen, he so cordially hated. 

* The English Minister, a wise and temperate man, saw the Catholics 
were not to be trifled with,’ &c.* This paper is a signal illustration 
of the cobweb strength of the tie of a united crown. Tone revelled 
in the pretext that he could be perfectly loyal to George the Third 
as * King of Ireland,’ without any obligation whatever to be loyal to 
him as King of Great Britain. And even as regarded the King of 
Ireland it was obviously easy to object to all he did, and to all he 
claimed, so long as he was not acting on the advice of a separate 
Irish ministry, and of a separate Irish Parliament. Logical quibbles 
of this kind are handy weapons in the armoury of conspirators who 
wish as yet to conceal their full hand. They are, however, also most 
useful lessons to those who in all times are liable to mistake the 
empty phrases of an orator, or of paper constitutions, for the only 
effective bonds which can solidly unite political societies. 

Meantime Tone was busy burrowing underground. He had to a 
large extent corrupted what remained of the old Irish volunteers, 
especially the Dublin corps. They held meetings, under flags on 
which the emblem of the crown was removed from the Irish 
harp and was replaced hy the French cap of liberty. Their vener- 
able founder and old leader, Lord Charlemont, still their general, 
complained with sorrow that they no longer followed his advice. 
Yet he, too, had been at first an enthusiast in favour of the French 
Revolution. He now explained pithily the cause of his own disen- 
chantment. ^'For a week they were old Romans, and have since 
been savage Gauls.’ * But the propaganda of Tone and of bis band 
had done more than this. Not only had they succeeded in corrupt- 
ing the old volunteers, but they had proceeded to found another 
armed force upon this model, and aspired to follow, with more 
extreme intentions and with more determined purpose, the worst 
example which the volunteers had ever set. There is no record of 

* Zl/ 0 , i. 369.372. • Vol. i. 499. 

* Hardy *0 Life ef Charlemantt ii. 306. 
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the proceedings of ^ Grattan^s Parliament* in Ireland so creditable 
as that of tbe stormy indignation with which, ten years before — on 
the 29th of November, 1783 — ^they had resisted the audacions 
attempt of the armed convention of volunteers to overawe their 
deliberations and to dictate their measures.' 

In December 1792, Wolfe Tone was himself absent in London 
with the celebrated deputation which the Catholic Committee had 
sent direct to the Sovereign, in order to mark most effectually 
their distrust and hatred of tbe Irish Administration. But his 
old confederates reflected that what had been ^ttdmpted once 
could be tried again, under better auspices, and in a ihore in- 
flamed state of the popular mind. So, towards the close of 1792, 
they had organised the United Irishmen into an armed body, and 
they had called it the National Guard. It was to put an end to this 
imminent and immediate danger that an Act against unauthorised 
conventions formed part of the series of precautionary measures 
l)assed by the Parliament in 1793 along with the Catholic Belief Act. 
But Tone, though discouraged, and in some directions checkmated, 
remained indefatigable with his pen. Nor is there anything more 
remarkable about him than the sldll with which he could maintain, 
as a constitutional writer, the mask which, as a conspirator, it waa 
convenient to wear. Two of his papers written in August 1793 are 
admirable expressions of all that could be said in favour of continued 
discontent and even of renewed suspicion on the part of Irish 
Catholics, in spite of all that they had gained. The pretext of loyalty 
is admirably sustained. The gracious courtesy with which the 
Sovereign had received the Catholic delegales in London is warmly 
acknowledged — just in so far as it could be used as a foil to set oflf 
the ungracious spirit of certain j^werful members of the Dublin Ad- 
ministration. The private conversation of these well-known persons 
is described — ^probably with exaggeration — and dark hints are thrown 
out as to a possible reaction involving the loss of everything that the 
Catholics had gained. The whole is interlarded with phrases of ortho- 
dox loyalty. ^ Warm attachment to the best of Sovereigns, whom, 
above all his predecessors, they, (the Catholics) are bound by gratitude 
as well as duty to reverence and love,’ is one of these unctuous ex- 
pressions. Nor is this applied only to George the Third as ^ King of 
Ireland.’ No hint in this paper escapes from its practised author of 
any such distinction. On the contrary, the second paper concludes 
with a pathetic and eloquent appeal to those high«arj^nments for re- , 
ligious equality which were to be found in a true regard not only 
for ^ the glory of his Majesty,’ but for the honour and advantage of 
Great Britain.^ • 

It is characteristic, however, of Wolfe Tone, that at this time, 
amidst all his profound duplicity in his relations with the moderate 
' Hardy's Life of Charlmota, ii. ISS. 136. « Life, i. 617. 
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party, his essentially non-political mind was never for a moment 
carried away on the other side by the nonsense of the Demoorats. 
When addressed as * Citizen ’ Tone he expressed nothing but disgust 
and ridicule. He laughed at the affectation which led them to adopt 
the cant phrases of the Parisian Jacobins. * Call yourselves,’ he said, 
* what you please. But you are no more citizens for shutting your- 
selves up ,in a room and calling yourselves by that name than you 
would be all peers and noblemen by calling each other “ my Lord.” ’ ^ 
It is clear that the revolutionary party was then breaking loose even 
from the control of ordinary prudence. It is clear also from Tone’s 
own papers that the measures taken by the Government were being 
worked in a more and more concihatory sitirit towards all Catholics 
who were loyaL The Government was rigorous, as it was its duty 
to be, in suppressing violence, and in trying to deteot conspirators. 
But we have it from the pen of Wolfe Tone himself, in speaking of 
the Catholics, that the ranks of the new'militia were being ‘filled 
by their members."^ In the appointment of magistrates, the old 
jealousy of them was sensibly breaking down. Nothing was needed 
to accelerate and confirm thi& blessed change, except abstention from 
all conspiracies, and the establibhment of confidence on the part of 
those who had so long enjoyed supremacy, and were still agitated 
more or less by ancient hereditary fears. 

Yet it was in this conjuncture of affairs that Wolfe Tone seized 
the first opportunity of acting on his long-cherihlied design of 
bringing about a civil war in the worst of all forms —that of a 
foreign invasion. In April 1794, the P>ench Committee of Public 
Safety sent over an Irilhman of the name of Jackson to organise 
a rebellion in Ireland. Tone immediately offered to help in this 
savage work, and to be the orgait of communication between the 
conspirators in Ireland and the conspirators in Paris. Jackson was 
discovered, and immedhitely arrested. Tone’s complicity with him 
was well known to the authorities in Dublin. 

It speaks volumes for the mildness with which the Government 
of that day desired to act, whenever they could do so with tolerable 
safety to the State, that Tone was allowed for some fifteen months to 
remain in Dublin not only without arrest, but with repeated efforts 
to warn or to reclaim him. There were, no doubt, some special causes 
for this lenient treatment. Wolfe Tone, like many other unprincipled 
men, had not a few personal charms to recommend him. He had 
the favour and*piEOtection of acquaintances of all kinds whom his son 
designates as his ‘ aristocratic friends.’ Grattan alone is said to have 
hated him, perhaps because Grattan felt and saw, more than others 
did, the fatal influence of his politics on the prospects of Ireland. 
But apart from politics Tone seems to have bera very popular. He 
was a most agreeable member of society. He was a still better boon 
* JA/e, i. 111. * 2Hd. p. S16. 
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companion. He \ras good-natured, even wben he was drunk, and 
when he was sober he was witty, brilliant, and at least superficially 
good-hearted. Almost eveiybody knew him, and almost everybody 
liked him more or less. He had served the Whigs ; he had served 
the Catholics ; he had served the Jacobins. He had betrayed nobody — 
except indeed those higher interests of his country which he was too 
passionate to see. The consequence was that nobody wished to see 
him hanged. At last, after the long-postponed trial and death of 
Jackson in April 1795, Wolfe Tone was told that he must positively 
leave Ireland if he wished to avoid arrest. The younger Tone hints 
that there was another reason for the general reluctance Ito deal 
severely with him — namely, the number of persons among the Oppo- 
sition who had been equally compromised by their own conduct, and 
who were by no means anxious to see him tried.*-* W*e cannot attach 
too much importance to J:his statement made by Tone’s son, — ^as 
justifying the apprehensions and precautions of the Government. 
Tone the younger had ample means of knowing whatever his father 
knew. But, on the other hand, we ought not to interpret this 
statement as involving the leaders, still less the great mass, of the 
(*atholic party. We know from his own journals how strongly he had 
felt the opposition of the Catholic Bishops, and it is very difficult to 
conceive that any earnest Catholics could have sympathised with a 
man who was plotting to bring over into Ireland an army which repre^ 
sented a new form of heathenism. But this observation of the younger 
Tone does at least remind us that some of the last months of Wolfe’s 
residence in Ireland were contemporary with that episode in its poli- 
tical history to which such extravagant importance has been attached 
by later partisans, namely, what is known as the ^ liecall of Lord 
KitzWilliam ’ from the Viceroyalty of Ireland. It is constantly pre- 
tended now that to this recall was due (he condition of men’s minds 
which culminated in the rebellion. It is enough to recollect the dates 
and events we have now reviewed in connection with the life of Tone, 
to see how unjustifiable, and indeed how absurd, this doctrine is. 

The United Irishmen had been founded in 1791. The organisa- 
tion had been deeply rooted, and its arms had been widely spread in 
1 792. Towards the end of that year it had reached its highest point 
of daring and audacity. On the other hand, never were there two 
sessions of the Irish Parliament which gave more certain hope than 
those of 1792 and 1793, that all constitutional reforms could be cer- 
tainly attained by a steady perseverance in constitutional methods. 
They were sessions of continuous progress towards religions equality;, 
yet during the whole of those two years, and the whole of 1794, the 
revolutionary party was busy with its designs. Lord FitzWilliam did 
uot land in Irelaud till January 1795, and his recall did not take^ 
place till March. Moreover, it is probable that if he had not been 
• Zi/e, L 112 - 13 . 
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recalled, a civil war would have resulted all the sooner. The old 
Frotestant interest had not been reduced to so low an ebb as to 
tolerate the hasty and intemperate attack which he made upon it. 
Within two days of his arrival he had sent a notice of dismissal to 
two of the most prominent officers of the Administration. He did 
this in direct breach of an engagement made with Mr. Pitt, and in 
obvious contempt of every argument of policy in favour of a con- 
ciliatory course towards both religious parties. It ought not to 
be forgotten that his recall in consequence was sanctioned and 
jipproved as* an , admitted necessity by the unanimous assent of all 
his own* Whig friends in the Cabinet of Mr. Pitt. That Minister 
was indeed personally in favour of complete equality to all reli- 
gions in Ireland, as he had been in favour of complete concessions 
of equality to Irish trade. At that very time, m response to 
a memorial from the Boman Catholic prelates of Ireland, he was 
about to sanction the endowment of a college for the education 
of the priesthood. But he was not a fanatic, or a man of one 
idea. He looked all round him, as a wise man must always do, and 
he saw that neither in England nor in Ireland was it possible at that 
time to press forward too fa‘‘t in such directions. Wolfe Tone 
attached not the smallest importance to the mission of Lord Fitz- 
William. And in this he doubtless represented the feelings of all 
his associates. The Wliigs tried once more to attach liim to their 
cause, and perhaps one of the most honest passages in his career was 
his refusal to be bought by them. His son tells us, indeed, that if 
he had been offered sei^ice under the East India Company he would 
have taken it — a curious reversion to one of his old fields of predatory 
adventure. But no (fovemment could trust him even there. In 
all probability he would soon have been found leading the ^lah- 
rattas, or any other native, race at war with England. In that 
capacity he might have» tried to contest the empire of India with 
his illustrious compatriot, I^ord Wellesley, and with tliat Arthur who 
was Lord Wellesley’s still more illustrious brother. But Tone would 
not accept peaceful employment at home. He preferred the alterna- 
tive of exile. He left Dublin for Belfast on the 20th of May, 1795. 
There, in company with his old Bepublican friends, he says, * we took 
A solemn obligation never to desist in our efforts until we had sub- 
verted the authority of England over our country and asserted her 
independence.’ *** * On the 13th of June he embarked, and sailed for 
America. * 

The peaceful industry of an American farm, although it had 
seemed almost ideally attractive to the far nobler character of Lord 
^Edward Fltigemld, had no charms at all for the fierce hatreds and 
vengeful vows of Wolfe Tone. He called it * lethargy.’ In his 
heart he was always listening for the sounds of insuireotion, and 
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waiting for signals from the conspirators with whom he had left his 
exhortations. And so, within seven months after his departure from 
Belfast he was crossing the ocean again, determined, if he could, to 
force his way into his native country with a French army at his back. 
He landed at Havre on January 1, 1796, on his way to Paris. Hence- 
forward we have again the advantage of his private journal, and the 
interest of its revelations does not abate. We see the con8|>irator as 
in a glass, and we see him on a stage of action crowded with larger 
interests and with greater men. His journal in Ireland has revealed 
to us how hard he drank. We now see him revelling in the delights 
of French cookery, and in discovering that the new democracy could ‘ 
afford as rich and luxurious living as the old regime. ^ A superb 
crimson damask bed’ gave rest to his weary limbs. ^Excellent 
soup and fish,* delicate small mutton like the Wel^, superb 
turkey, ducks, with dclicjous vegetables, pastry, fruit,’ with * wine 
ad libitum,’ dissolved his fears of any inconvenient Republican 
simplicity. But most of all does He seem to have been delighted to 
find that the pretences of equality which he had ridiculed among 
his a8<«ociate8 in Dublin did not practically offend his own sense 
of superiority in France. * Servants^ were remarkably civil, atten- 
tive, and humble^ nowhere had he ever met with more ^respectful 
attendance.’ What blockheads those men had been who had so often 
tormented him by arguing that ‘ liberty and equality ” were subver-'^ 
sive of all subordination.’ The theatre pleased him much, and so 
did the Republican finance. His seat cost him eighty livres — ^which 
sounded large, but then it was reckoned^ in assignats, and vras 
equivalent to about fourpence sterling! On February 10, in a 
carriage ‘ lined with blue velvet,* he was off to Paris, arriving on the 
15th — 150 miles through France, and not 150 acres uncultivated; 
the very orchards under grain. This he mentions as he * had been 
so often bored with the famine in France.’ •It is curious, however, 
because only six years had elapsed since the year of the Revolution, 
and the actual or dreaded scarcity and starvation in Paris had un- 
doubtedly largely contributed to the ferocity of the people. If Tone 
had ever heaid any Tories in Ireland ascribing the scarcity of 1789 
to Republican institutions they must have been fools indeed. In 
the first place France at that time was not under a Republic at all 
but under chaos, and whatever economic causes of distress might be 
acting upon it were undoubtedly due to the long accumulations of a 
corrupt development. But Tone travelled to Paris dn the heels* of a 
Counter-Revolution which had once more established security of 
life and property — that first grand necessity in all production. He . 
noticed as he passed one of the churches the frmous inscription; * Le 
peuple fran^ais reoonnait I’dtre supreme et Timmortalltd der&me’ — 
a most gracious and condescending intimation, which was only the 
symbol of what Revolutionists call reaction, and is nothing but a 
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rdtnm to common sense and to the acknowledgment of fnndamental 
truths. 

The young Napoleon had now taught the mob of Paris a lesson 
which they needed to lham, that their ownforions passions and anaiuhic 
will were to be supreme no longer. From a window opposite the Tuile- 
lies he *had seen in 1792 the brutal multitude invade the palace and 
insult thd Queen. He saw them fly like cowards before the first dis- 
charge from the Swiss Guards. He knew how they had rallied only 
when they discovered that those from whom they fled were few and 
unsupported, apd by the weight of overwhelming numbers might 
be massacred with impunity. Turning from the scene with indig- 
nation and contempt, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ The wretches ! 
they should cut down the first 500 with grape, and the rest would soon 
take to flight.* And this is what the young general' had done about 
five months before the date of Tone’s arrival. Thus he found France 
steadily drifting to that government by soldiers which in ail ages has 
laid, and in some ages has been ‘called to relay, the foundations of 
society. The wonderful exuberance which he noted in every form 
of activity was the awakening of all energies, first, from the long 
sleep of centuries, and then, from the horrid nightmare of the 
Beign of Terror. It took especially at that moment the direction of 
military enthusiasm. At all the theatres even the ballets were 
turned into military spectacles. Battalions mustering for the cam- 
paigns of the militant Republic were the favourite scenes, whilst the 
^Marseillaise 'and the ^ Chant du depart’ were sung amid such rap- 
turous applause that Wolfe Tone deckired he never before knew what 
real enthusuism was. It was, he said, a ^leople iu arms. And this 
was exactly what he desired to see in Ireland, iiut for what ? The 
French people at least believed that they were fighting for a Republic. 
At first they may have had po thought except to resist foreign ag- 
gression. By this time, indeed, their military ardour had enlarged 
its scope, and was passing through the stage of a desire to propagate 
opinions by the sword. The catchwords of liberty were still in their 
mouths, and death to tyrants was one of their most effective stage 
appeals. They still thought they were fighting for freedom and not 
for a mere militaiy despotism. But what was the aim of Wolfe Tone ? 
In his journal he is as frank as usual. Every day for many months 
he was now bnttonholiog the Directory, which then represented 
the new goverPment of IVance, endeavouring to persuade them to 
send an amy df not less than 10,000 men to Ireland. Few tliis 
purpose it was necessary to assure Ihem of a widespread popular 
^support in the land to beinvaded. But rf such support was really to 
be obtained, the French minister was acute enough to see that so 
large a demand as' that of Tone was excessive. Might not a smaller 
Ibroe with arms, artUleiy, ammunition, and leaders be enough, if the 
^Irish peoffle were ready to do so much for themselves? 
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Tone was ready with an answer, addressed to ears professedly 
republican. The minister’s suggestion might do very well for setting 
np a sort of military government. But that was not what he would 
prefer, unless as a matter of absolute necessitjpt ^ In this,’ says Tone 
in his private journal, ^ 1 lied a little, for my wishes are in favour of 
a very strong, or in other words a military, government in the out- 
set.’ He had no scruple in deceiving the Directorate if *he could. 

He soon came to despise it thoroughly. The only member of the 
body whom he names with even a semblance of respect is Carnot. 
The degree of that respect, however, may be measured* by the fact 
that Tone tried to extract money out of him by an anonymous letter,* 
threatening assassination unless the money was deposited at a certain 
place before a certain day.*® Of all the other members of the Direc- 
tory he speaks «with undisguised contempt, and even Carnot, it may 
be suspected, owed his reputation mainly to the youthful generals 
who then commanded the armies of France. The very appearance of 
the Directors was fantastic and admost efifeminate. Tone describes 
with astonishment the aspect and dress of De la Croix, the minister 
with whom he had most to do. ‘ He was dressed to-day in a grey 
silk robe de cJuimbre, under which he wore a kind of scarlet cassodE 
of satin, with rose-coloured silk stockings, and scarlet ribbons in his 
shoes.’ *** Even Carnot was not superior to the tricks of stage effect. 
Folding doors thrown open at the ringing of a bell to give notice 
to the people preceded the entrance of Citizen Carnot, already known 
as the * organiser of victory.’ He appeared ^ in the petit costume of 
white satin with crimson robe, richly embroidered, all very elegant, 
and exactly resembling the draperies of Vandyke.’ In one thing only 
was Wolfe Tone in hearty accord with these men, and that was in a 
common enmity. But unfortdnalely it was difficult to say which was ' 
greatest— their hatred of England or, their utter ignorance of its 
condition, and even of its geography. They did not know the sim- 
plest outlines of the coast. Tone was ready with any amount of < lying 
a little.’ He told Carnot that Ireland contained a p<^nlation of 
4,100,000, and that the sentiments of all those people were unani- 
mous in favour of Fiance.’ .Tone was as delighted with his recep- 
tion by a minister so richly be-robed, as he had been in 1790 a 
civil note from the Duke of Richmond. He candidly enters in his 
journal, * I am as vain as the deviL’ But his untruthfulness was 
intended to deluge his native country in blood. At the same time 
that he was assuring Carnot of the unanimity of the Irish people, he • 
was confessing to a compatriot, who was then high in the service 
of France, that the whole Catholie dergy might be regarded m 
hostile,*^ though he did not think they could give an^ effectual 
of^sition.*® On another oocaaian he railed against all priestSi and 
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eq>eciBUy the Catholics, who had always shown the greatest antipathy 
to the Evolution. Moreover, the whole gist of his argument was 
that a large French force was absolutely requisite, since the people 
< would never move ’ Without it, and that this force must be under 
the command of some general of established reputation, such as 
Pichegru or Jourdain.*** And lastly we have the striking fact that 
Tone was urgent that the invading force should be landed — not in 
any Catholic district of Ireland, but as near as possible to Belfast, 
because among the Protestant dissenters there he expected to find 
the strongest republican support. He knew, therefore, that, so far 
from having to expect unanimity, he must expect a sanguinary con- 
test. He knew that the foreign army he was about to send into 
Ireland was hated by the whole Catholic priesthood, and by all who 
agreed with them. He knew that it would be resisted also by a 
large number of the Presbyterians, and by the whole of those whom 
he called the aristocracy, which meant all who possessed any property 
whatever. Accordingly he contemplated the most sanguinaiy and 
revolutionary methods. He knew that even as regarded the regular 
army of the Republic at that time, it could only pay its way by 
living at free quarters on the country. At the very time of Tone’s 
residence in Paris, the famous first Italian campaign of Napoleon 
was marked by a proclamation from the young general, pointing to 
the rich cities of Lombardy as the legitimate prey of the soldiers 
whom he addressed. But Tone was not content with even this as an 
essential part of his programme. He listened without a shudder to 
the suggestion that the French Government should employ for the 
invasion of England and Ireland the villainous bandit forces whose 
ferocities in La Vendee were the horror of Europe. Tone did indeed 
object to such a scheme if it stood alone. He knew what short 
work would have been made of the ^ Chouan^,’ whether in Ireland or 
in England. But he (tid not object to it on principle. On the 
contrary, he thought it an excellent plan to be put in execution after 
the landing had been effected of a more substantial force. Then, 
indeed, the ^ Chouanerie ’ would have some chance of doing effective 
work in massacre and in plundm*. .From such infernal schemes 
Wolfe Tone used to retire to spend his evenings in the restaurants 
of Paris, swilling his whole bottle of Burgundy per night, or seeking 
entertainment at the Opera. Not that even now, in the central 
atmosphere of revolutionary ideas, was he ever for a moment led 
away by political^ theories or aspirations of any kind. One night he 
gets hold of Tom Paine’s Age of Reason^ reads it for a little, and 
flings it down with the exclamation, < damned nonsense.’ There is 
a horrible fascination about the anatomy of his mind thus laid bare 
by the scalpel of confession. He seems to have felt no compunction 
in his plans. But the mere intellectual conception of a scrapie did 
“ Life, 1117. 
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now and then cross his brain. He dismissed it, howeTer, by the 
use of one of those catch phrases under which bad men so often retreat 
from the too bare contemplation of their own enormous wickedness. 

* Revolutions could not be made with rose-wftter.’ Monarchs have 
been described as often wading * through slaughter to a throne.’ A 
throne, however, is at least the emblem of a government which has 
often been strong for good. But this Irishman was ready to wade 
through slaughter to anything — ^he did not care what, but which in 
his mind took the form of a purely military despotism. He had a 
vision of himself being at the very least the Ambas|ad<ff of an inde- 
pendent Ireland to a military French Republic. TUs idea of a per- • 
manent location amidst the luxuries of Paris filled him with such 
joy that he breaks out in his journal into rapturous and blasphemous 
exclamations of delight. 

For these ends he was willing and eager to see butchery and de- 
vastation overwhelm his native land and thousands in it with whom 
he had been a convivial companion, and who had combined to secure 
his escape from justice. Nor is it less loathsome to find that he was 
at the same moment taking such care as he could to secure his own 
life against possible contingencies. He was then a civilian, and if 
he were taken prisoner he might be hanged. Tone did not like this 
prospect at all. He wished to provide a special bottle of * rose-water’ 
for his own skin. So he applied for a commission in the French army 
in order that he might claim the privileges of a prisoner of war — * my 
only object being,* as he tells us, * a certainty of being treated as a sol- 
dier, in case the fortune of war should throw me into the hands of the 
enemy.’ Then he had another reason — ^he* was becoming penniless. 
‘ Hang economy ! ’ had been his exclamation even at Havre, and the 
&t living of Paris had soon ^liausted his purse. On the 13th of 
July he writes : ^ I am almost on my li^t lonis, and my commission 
is not yet made out.’ On the previous day he had first met with 
Oener^ Hoche — *a very handsome, well-made young fellow, in a 
brown coat and nankeen pantaloons.* Failing Pichegru or Jourdain, 
Hoche was the man on whom Tone had set his affections as com- 
mander of the invasion of Ireland. He was most connected with the 
Jacobin party, and he had just < pacified ’ the unfortunate La Vendee. 
On the 20th of June Wolfe Tone got his commission as ^ Chef de 
Brigade ’ in the army of France. He was ftetted by interminable 
delays, but at last he was attached to the * Army of the West,’ and 
left Paris on the 18th of September, 1796. • 

Three months followed of preparation for the new Armada, during 
which there seems to have been a further development of Tone's 
vanity and ambition, and not less of his ferocity. Hi^vanity and 
ambition appear in a very broad hint that he himself diould oeeopy 
a high position in the new Government of Ireland. He was i|uite 
Zi/r. iL 71. 16CL 
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irilling, on this oonditioD, that the new Government shoold be 
practioallj subordinate to France. Speaking to an Irish Colonel Shoe 
— who was then high in the service and in the counsels of the French 
Bepublic — ^Tone says : ^He knew my zeal and afifectiou for the cause 
of the Bepublic, as well as my gratitude to the Directory ; and I left 
him to consider whether, in framing our Government in Ireland, it 
mig^t nOc be desirable for France to have in an efficient position a 
man on whose principles and attachment she might safely count.* 

A baser proposal and bargain than this can hardly be conceived. 
His growing ferocity is shown in the part he took in helping and 
preparing another expedition under a Colonel Tate (an American 
adventurer), which was to be purely predatory. A descent was to be 
made on the English coast by a force consisting mainly of the 
* Black ’ or ‘ Infernal Brigade,* which had done such hideous work in 
the burning of women and children in La Vendee. On the 10th of 
November, 1796, we find the following entry in Tone’s journal: 
^ Saw the “Legion Noire” reviewed: about 1,800 men. They are 
the banditti intended for England, and sad blackguards they are. 
They put me strongly in mind of the Green Boys of Dublin.* ^ He 
drew up the instructions by which the truly infernal operations 
were to be directed. He gloated over the idea of the horror and 
distress which its passage would inflict on the peaceful homes of 
England. Colonel Tate was instructed to try to take the city of 
Bristol by surprise, and if he succeeded he was to bum it to the 
ground. * I cannot but observe here,* says Wolfe Tone, ‘ that I 
transcribed with the greatest sang-froil the orders to reduce to 
ashes the third city of the British Empire.’ 

The passage above quoted — in which he compares the Black 
Legion with the * Green Boys’ of Dublin — is thoroughly charac- 
t^istic of Wolfe Tone. as his politics had no principle, so his 

patriotism had no illusionB. His country was to him simply a symbol 
and an embodiment of his own passions. This, of course, is very apt 
to be the case where a man’s country has never been a united nation, 
with noble traditions and a great histoiy. But Tone, as we have 
seen, had not even any aspirations fpr the future which could take 
the place of ennobling recdlections in the past. In perfect consis- 
tency with this condition of mind, he has not only no pride in the 
dbaxacter of his compatriots, but he describes at least the less 
edneatid classes and masses of them in terms of ridicule or con- 
tempt. Thus, in another passage of about the same date, he says 
he would like to make a piratical expedition himself against Liver- 
pool, * with some of the gentlemen from Onnonde Quay (Dublin), 
though I diust my the citisens of the Legion Noire are very UUki 
briiind my eonntiymen either in appeaiknoe or xnomlity,’* BsfW* 
the implication and the joke is that ^e Dublin Irish ww ths wssse 
of the two. And so again, when the French mlnistsss wished to 
lAft, ii. 218. « Jhid. ii. 283. » THd, p. 24a ^ ZUd. ii. 289. 
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bribe some Irish prisoners of war to engage in the expedition. Tone’s 
advice was this: — ‘ I know the Irish a little. The way to manage 
them is this. Let them be marched down — under other pretences — 
to the port of embarkation. '\^hen everything else is ready, let 
them send in a large quantity of wine and brandy, a fiddle, and some 
French ; and then, when Pat’s heart is a little soft with love 
and wine, send in two or three proper persons in regimentals ^d with 
green cockades in their hats, to speak to them — of whom I should 
be gladly one — and then ... * &c.*° Appeals to the lowest motives, 
and these made to characters already more savage in f>ropensity than 
the trained hell-hounds of the Vendean War — such are the sketches • 
presented us of Irishmen by Wolfe Tone in this extraordinary record 
of his life and of his crimes. 

At last, on the 1st of December, 1796, Tone was ordered to embark 
with the Mtat-Majoron boa^d the ‘ Indomptable,’ 80-gun Bhip,at Brest. 
The total force collected was fifteen sail of the line, ten frigates, and 
seven or eight transports. The military force was about 15,000 men. 
It was not till the Kith that they put out to sea with a favourable 
wind. They sailed through a dangerous passage called the Baz, 
and at daybreak next morning only eighteen sail were in company. 
Among the absent were two of the admirals and the general. From 
that moment the expedition was pursued by misfortune. Dense 
fogs, dead calms, and execrable seamanship combined to confound 
it. The ship carrying the general never joined again. They had 
some days of clear and moderate weather, but the French captains 
could not manage to rejoin each other. One day they lay rolling 
like logs ui)on the ocean, unable to move witk every stitch of canvas 
sot. Another day they could not^ see each other unless almost in 
collision. They could not signal with flags at any distance, because 
they were invisible. They could not signal with guns for fear of 
the British fleet. Besides being most unfortunate, and probably 
fatal. Tone could not help perceiving that such weather was most 
unnatural for the season. ‘ Damn it to hell for a calm, and in the 
middle of December,’ was his characteristic observation. On the 
morning of the 1 9th there were only sixteen sail together out of a total 
of forty-three. A French lugger was met, which told them that on 
the night of their departure the * S^duisant,’ one of their number, a 
74.giin ship, had been lost with all on board except thirty-three men. 
This was another damper. In the night of the 20th they * contrived 
to separate again.’ *It was scandalous to part cdknpany twice in 
four days in moderate weather.’^ At last they reached the ren- 
dezvous under Cape Clear on the Irish coast. But there was no^ 
Hoche ! Cherin, who commanded the ships, was a poof creature. 
Grouchy, who was the general in the absence of Hoche, was little 
better. The whole l^tat-Major were down in the mouth, except when 
playing cards. At twelve o’clock the ships were so near the land 
« Life, ii. 64. ** Jlnd. ii. 264. “ P 263. 
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that the proverbial ^ biscuit * could be tossed ashore. On the 22nd 
they opened Bantry Bay. But a head wind was now setting in irom 
the east. For six hours they were tacking against it, and Tone felt 
sure they had not gained one hundred yards. The fleet was again 
dispersed, some of them fotr to leeward. By the night it came to 
blow a furious gale, and, as Tone again observed, ‘ out of the thirty- 
two point's of the compass, it blew exactly in the direction worst for 
them.’ ^ Twenty ships were blown right out to sea. On the 23rd 
the wind was high and ‘ as usual right ahead.’ The main object of 
the expedition was already unattainable. Tone begged he might be 
allowed to take the * Jjegion des Francs ’ and be landed at any risk 
in Sligo Bay. No decision. The English fleet would soon be down 
upon them. Tone * could tear his flesh with rage and vexation.’ ^ But 
the wind, the wind ! ‘ This infernal easterly wind continues without 

remorse.’ In proportion as Tone began to feel and see that the 
elements were strangely combined against him, he l>ecame more 
blasphemously violent. lie paced the docks like a hyama in a cage. 

‘ Damn, damn it.* On the 25th the gale was still blowing steadily 
from the east, whilst the English fleet was expected any moment. 
At last, on the night of the 2rith, in a furious gale the Admiral’s 
frigate passed under the quarter of the ‘ Indomptahlo,* and shouted 
the order to cut her cable and put out instantly to soa. In the 
roaring of the wind and the darkness of the night the capt.ain was 
uncertain of the identity of tlie ship that hailed him. »So he waited 
till the morning. The dim daylight broke with both a gale and a 
dense fog. ‘ Well,’ said Tone, * England has not bB<l stich an escape 
since the Spanish Armada, and that expedition, like ours, was defeated 
by the weather — the elements fight against us, and courage is here 
of no avail.’-'” On the 27th they got otf with such difficulty that 
they had to cut and run. On that night, under a ‘ perfect hurricane,* 
they were nearly lost. Tone lay down in his hammock ‘ expecting 
every instant to go to the bottom.’ On the 29th oi-ders were given 
to steer for France. At 10 a.m. they met an unfortunate little Irish 
brig laden with salt for Cork, ‘which we sunk,’ says Tone, uncon- 
scious apparently of the irony of this gloss upon the whole spirit of 
the expedition. On the Ist of January, 1797, they returned to 
Brest, mustering in all seven sail out of the forty-three with which 
they stivrted, and without having seen a single English ship of war, 
going or coming back.^^ ‘ Non nobis, Domine.’ 

Thus at the‘ beginning of the new year, 1797, Tone was cast 
back, a derelict, upon the shores of France. He had hoped to secure, 
by the grace of a foreign army, a good revenue out of his own subject 
oount!ty. be was now once more dependent on the Directory in 
Paris for his daily bread and his nightly Burgundy. He addressed 
to them the strange petition that they -would allow him to retire 
torn the French service whilst ‘preserving his pay and appoint- 
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ments.’” Of course ibis impossible, but bis firiend Sbee, 
through whom be had begged before that he might have a high 
place in the new Government of Ireland, now again encouraged him ; 
Hoohe also was favourable, and by the 8th of February he was fixed 
in the French service.’^ Some well-known figures pass before us 
in his journal at this time. In March 1797, he met Torn Paine. 
We have seen what he thought of Tom’s writings. In manifestos to 
the Irish he had quoted them as unanswerable. In his own heart he 
saw them to be ‘ damned nonsense.’ He now found the author to be 
as vain and vaporous as his philosophy, and * drinking like a fish.’ 

At last he was assigned a place on the staff of his friend, General 
Hoche, who was now sent to command the army of the Sambro and 
the Meuse. As in this position he was attached to the writing de- 
partment of the*fitat-Major, he ha<l the advantage of being always 
in the real, and therefore always out of shot. This he explained ai? 
a comfort to his wife, and humorously implies that it was not alto- 
gether disagreeable to himself.**’ He was thus, as he had asked to be, 
on full pay and in no danger. But suddenly his old visions were 
awakened. On the l‘2th of .lune, Hoclie told him of the arrival of a 
fellow-conspirator from Ireland — a man of the name of Lewine*'. Did 
Tone know him ? Yes, perfectly well, and ‘ had a high opinion of 
his virtue and i)atriotism.* He was sent by a body calling itself the ^ 
* Executive Committee of the United People of Ireland,’ to apply for 
troops, arms, and money from all the confederate enemies of England, 
France, the new Batavian Republic, and Spain.**’^ Hoche was eager for 
a renewed expedition. The Directory approved. But this time it was 
to start not from France, but from Holland. Tone was jdeased, for now 
he made a confession to his friepd Jloche which pro\es how reckless 
he had hitely been as regarded the dearest interests of his own 
country. His confession w.is that in the •previous year he had been 
most uneasy as to ‘ the degree of influence whuch the French might 
be disposed to arrogate to themselves in Ireland.’ The Dutch 
commander was to be a General Daendels. To him Tone confessed 
further that in the Brest expedition they had ‘a little army of French 
commissaries ready to eat up the country, and would have sacriliced 
the liberty of Ireland, the interests of the Republic, and the honour 
of the general for half-a-crown.’ If that expedition had succeeded. 
Tone knew that he ‘would have had damned work with •those 
scoundrelly administrations.’ This, then, had been the condition of 
his mind when, as we have seen, he had fawned on the French 
Directory for the purpose of securing through them ‘an efficient 
place ’ in the new Government of liis native land. Of course he now • 
pretended to Daendels tliat with the Dutch he had no such uneasi- 
ness. And yet he was eager that the foreign army should be large, 
up to 18,000 or 20,000 men. 

« Life, ii. 340. “ P. 343. •' P. 348. « Ibid, p. 402. 
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It is^ however, of more importance to observe the desperate danger 
with which the Irish conspirators were at this moment threatening 
Great Britain. The three greatest maritime Powers were to be united 
in one great combined'fleet. The moment was favourable for the enemy. 
Early in the spring of 1797 England was in a great monetary crisis. 
Cash payments had been suspended. A new, and indeed an unheard- 
of, peril «had arisen in an extensive mutiny of the fleet. Even the 
very squadron which wat<*hed the Dutch was reduced to a feeble 
remnant. The Admiral had to keep signalling to imaginar)’ ships 
and to empty space, in order to deceive the enemy. The Funds had 
fallen to 42. General Buonaparte was carrying all before him 
in Northern Italy. Towards the end of April he seemed to be ad- 
vancing on Vienna. Austria had succumbed under a disastrous treaty. 
Yet out of all these dangers England emerged triumphant. »She had 
no need of gold .when she had in abundance the more precious metal 
of a noble confidence in herself. Cash payments were suspended, 
but her promises to pay were as good as ever. She was saved by the 
spirit and courage of the great majority of all classes of her peoj)le. 
And this extended to all the three divisions of the United Kingdom, 
rallying under the indomitable will of their great Minister, Mr. Pitt. 
Nobly seconding these sources of strength came the genius and con- 
duct of her glorious naval captains. In February the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed oflF Cape St. Vincent by Jervis and UoUingwood and 
Nelson. Off the Texel the gallant Duncan kept watch over the ar- 
mament in which Tone hojied to sail. Again the elements befriended 
his hated enemies. Week after week the winds were adverse— blow- 
ing as continually from 'tlie west as in Bantry they had blown per- 
sistently from the east. Tone raged and stormed and blasphemed 
as he had done before. The delay exhausted the stores, and gave 
time to the English Admiralty to reinforce #the sijuadron when the 
great mutiny was quelled. At last a magnificent fleet of twenty-one 
sail of the line was seen from the Texel spreading its canvas to the 
wind, and covering the water with its broadsides. By the first week 
in August it was clear that the expedition would have to be aban- 
doned. Then came the death of Hoche — carried off in September by 
a rapid consumption — the only French General who had any stomach 
for the Irish cause. Again, following this calamity came another. 
Early in October the Dutch Admiral, getting a fliir wind at last, had 
the gallantry to try conclusions with Duncan and his fleet. We all 
know the result* In the famous fight of Camperdown that revolu- 
tionary bantling called the Batavian Bepublic received its quietus 
^ a competitor with England for the dominion of the seas. 

* But new came the greatest blow of all to Tone and bis fellow- 
conspirators. When he saw that the game was up at the Texel, he 
had returned to Paris, where for a moment a new hope appeared. 
On the death of Hoche, General Buonaparte had been appointed to 
^the o:>mmaDd of the ‘ Army of England,* Would it be really possi- 
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ble to enlist this man — the greatest man then in Europe— in the * 
Irish cause ? Of all the incidents in Tone’s journal perhaps the most 
curious and interesting is that which brings across the stage of hia 
petty intrigues the physically slender, but the intellectually massive 
figure of General Napoleon Buonaparte in the closing days of the 
year 1797. Tone had three interviews with him. He does not give 
to us of him the detailed description which he gave of the* fantastic 
creatures in the Directory, with their robes of silk and satin and their 
embroidered slippers. ’Irene’s sketch of him is slight, bpt it is c’la- 
racteristic. He saw a little man about five feet six ifiches in height, 
slender, well made, but stooping considerably. He looked at least ’ 
ten years older than his age — due to the great fatigue of the immor- 
tal campaigns in Italy, from which he had just returned. The face 
was that of a profound thinker, but bore no marks of that great en- 
thusiasm and ceaseless actwiCy by which he was so much distinguished. 
It was rather the countenance of a mathematician than of a general. 
He had a fine eye, and a great firmness about his mouth. He spoke 
low and hollow. He seemed ignorant about Irish atfairs, but listened 
well, ‘^aying very little. He was perfectly civil, but his manner waa 
cold. It was impos'^ible to augur anything either good or bad. 

We now know, what Tone then could not know, but which he 
soon began to suspect —that the mind of the great General was set 
elsewhere. In the dark counsels of a spirit which perhaps hardly at 
that time fully knew itself, he was revolving, no doubt, those dream» 
of an Eastern empire, which were to be soon shattered at Aboukir 
and at Acre. His nominal command of the .Army of Pmgland was a 
mere blind to take off the English fleet from watching Toulon. But 
this was not all. Tone must have had a good guess of another 
reason for the coldness and silence of Buonaparte to himself and his 
compatriots. As the intimate personal friend of Hoche, Tone knew 
the different politics of the two generals, and how heartily Buona}>arte 
hated and despised the Jacobins, with all their works. He may have 
been ignorant uf the population of Ireland, but he could not be 
ignorant of the party in French politics with which the Irish refugees 
who now crowded Paris were connected. He knew them to be 
essentially anarchists, thinking of nothing but destruction, and in- 
capable of a thought beyond securing supreme power for a little 
coterie of themselves. If Tone did not know all this, he very soon 
had occasion to discover it. Early in P’ebruary 1798, the Irish 
emissary, I^ewines, was present in a company with tte General, when* 
he was addressed in whispers by an officer connected with the police, 
on some subject connected with the Jacobin party, theii,begiimin£^ 
again to raise its head. Buonaparte suddenly sprang into the 
middle of the room with great heat, vehemently denouncing Jacobin 
politics. *What would these gentlemen have? They want the 
domination of thirty or forty individuals founded on the massacre of 
three or four millions; they want the constitution of 1793, but they 
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shall not have and death to him who should demand it ! ’ This 
was plain speaking, and was doubtless intended to intimate to certain 
persons present that he would allow no new revolution, and would 
suppress it as he had suppressed the sections. He spoke ^with 
admirable eloquence.* Tone soon came to feel equal disgust with 
many of his own compatriots. One of these was the celebrated 
Napper Tandy, whom he discovered to be behaving himself in Paris 
with egregious vanity, emptiness, and imposture.^' Another Irishman, 
famous in the same connection, Tone describes in his journal thus : 
‘ Of all the vain, obstinate blockheads that ever 1 met, 1 never saw 
his equal.* Conspirators are always very virtuous and very angry 
when they are themselves exposed to anything but the most 
honourable conduct, and so poor Tone and his friend Lewines bitterly 
complained to Talleyrand of being * tormented with dirty cabals and 
factions ’ among their own countrymen;*® Nor had even his fellow- 
conspirators in Ireland been beha\ing better. They had sent out 
poor Lewines to do their work in France, .and yet they had not sent him 
a sou to live upon. Altogether, if he had any conscience or any prin- 
ciple, he must have had serious misgivings as to the materials out of 
which the new Government of Ireland would have to be constructed. 

But of this incongruity he was himself the most signal illus- 
tration. At this very time, in the month of March 1798, he 
heard of the dethronement and of the perM>nal captivity of the Pope. 
It does not need even now, and it ought still leN^ to have needed ut 
that time, to be a Catholic, in order to regard with disgust and 
indignation the brutal treatment of the aged Pontitf by the soldiers 
of the Directory.*^ It was possible for Protestants to remember — and 
millions of them did remember— that the Pope was at least the 
chief iiastor over a large pxrt t»f the Christian world. It was 
jKissible for them to remember, too, that, he was an aged and a 
venerable man. Abovq all, an Irish Protestant, not himself a mere 
bigot, must have known that nothing could be more horrible in the 
eyes of the whole Catholic clergy and people of Ireland. Yet Wolfe 
Tone heard of this event with savage exultation. He breaks out 
into ecstasies about it.^’ No heated declaimer in Exeter Hall, not 
even the fiercest Orangeman in Derry or Belfast, could pour out 
with more unction, as applicable to the Papacy, those well*known 
passages of denunciation in the .Jewish Prophets against the bloody 
monarebies of Babylon and Assyria with which, in this doubtful 
connection, we » used to be so familiar. All this is thoroughly 
chai^eristio of the man. It is the same man who, when he desired 
to conciliate the CSatholio populace of Newry, went ostentatioualy to 
* high, mass*^ before them — ^not failing to notice in his journal what he 
called the * too much trumpery ’ of the service. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate the animating spirit of his conduct than this reyoioing 
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•oyer one of the most unjust and discreditable acts of the French 
{Directory. It was a spirit of rebellion, not against the Irish Govem- 
ment — ^not against what he- calls England — ^not even against his 
hated enemy, JVIr. Pitt — but against all law, hhman and divine. 

But the doomed career of this unhappy man was now drawing 
to its close. Disgusted with the fellowship of his own countrymen 
in Paris, which was probably neither worse nor better than his own, 
Wolfe Tone once more took refuge in the camp of what was still 
called the ‘ Army of England.’ It was then cantoned at Bouen, and 
afterwards at Havre. There he had once again to u^derg^o more than 
all the trials whicli he had encountered in 1796 at Brest, and ia 
1 797 at the Texel. The world-famed Buonaparte, who was its General, 
never came near its quarters. Tone had to watch as before the 
dawdling and Confusion due to an empty treasury and to incompetent 
commanders. He bad to *watch the topmasts of «an English fleet 
which was watching him. He had to listen even to the thunder of its 
guns, as it came close in shore, bombarded the forts which were close 
to Havre, and threatened the defences of that town itself. But for 
weeks previous to this he had been enduring even a worse dis- 
couragement. The best regiments, and the best men in all the 
regiments — the best officers of all ranks — were being silently with- 
drawn and drafted off for some secret purpose, and in some utterly 
unknown direction. It was rumoured that their march was always 
directed to the south. At last, in iMay, news came that Buonaparte 
himself had disappeared from Paris. It was soon known that he had 
left the shores of France, and that the sails of his fleet, when last in 
sight, were seen, in the sunrise of a glorious morning, pressing over 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean and steering for the East. 

From that moment there was chaos, not only at Havre, but at* 
Paris. Tone the younger gives us a .bit of his mind on the true 
character of the republican Government which the surges of revolu- 
tion bad placed in office. He tells us that the ‘ rapacity of the Direc- 
tors ’ disgusted all the friends of France. Their prodigality wasted its 
resources, their incapacity disorganised its armies.^'* Their counsel, 
were distracted. A brave but sickly and almost invalided officer of the 
army of Italy, General Kilmaine, an Irishman by birth, was appointed 
to command the ^ Army of England.’ But all thoughts of a great 
expedition and of a serious invasion were given up. The miserable 
substitute was to despatch small separate, and therefore little better 
than piratical, expeditions from separate ports, from Bochell^, from , 
Brest, and from Havre. One of these sailed in August, under a 
General Humbert, and successfully landed at Killala in Connaught. 
General Lake destroyed them about a fortnight later. * i 

But it was not until the 20th of September, 1798, that the &tal ex- 
pedition was ready, in which Tone himself embarked. On that day it 
aet sail from the ]^e de Gamaret, consisting of only one 74-gan ship, 

« Life, ii. 615. 
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the * Hoche,* and eight frigates, commanded bj an Admiral Bompart> 
with a little army of only 3,000 men, under a General Hardy. As 
usual, contrary winds delayed their arrival on the north-west coast of 
Ireland till the llth of October, when they were seen off the mouth 
of Lough Swilly by the British squadron of greatly superior force. They 
were at once attacked. The * Hoche ’ fought furiously in her own 
defence, and did not strike her colours till she was almost destroyed. 
Wolfe Tone directed one of the batteries, and was seen in the middle 
of the action fighting with the desperate courage of a man who knew 
he was fighting with a halter round his neck. He seemed to be court- 
ing death hich no doubt he was. I)ressed, of course, in French 
uniform, and speaking like a Frenchman, nobody at first knew him. 
But at a breakfd-^t to which tha French prisoners were hospitably 
invited by Ijord Cavan he was recognised by a man wlio had known 
him at college. In due course he was tried by court-martial in 
Dublin, and condemned to be hanged. He was undaunted before 
the tribunal, and cared only to secure the nobler death which, as we 
have seen, be hud so long before calculated he might ^lossibly secure 
under the military uniform of Fmnce. On the night of the llth of 
November he secrc^ted a penknife and cut his own throat despe- 
rately, but not at the moment effectually. ‘ I am .‘^onry I have been 
so bad an anatomist,’ he said. He lingered till the 19tb, when he 
expired, thanking the surgeon who attended him. 

This is, indeed, an awful story — awful in its whole course, and in 
all its details. There is hardly :my amount or degree of human 
criminality which we are not almost always willing to forget, and 
often even to forgive, when it comes to tlie last scene of all. We 
remember, and we ought to do so, that the dead have i>aBsed to a 
tribunal where all temptations and all lllu'^ions, and all elements of 
virtue, even when perverted, are known as they can never be known 
to us. But when the memory of the dead is revived again, and 
made part of the capital invested by the living in the deception of 
themselves and others, then the interests of society and the interests 
of truth demand a clear vindication of facts from us. We must remem- 
ber what this man had done, and still more what be had tried to do. 

It is, indeed, useless to vilify in the abstract all insurrectionary 
movements which have invoked the aid of foreigners. Each 
case must be considered with its own special circumstances. Our 
own great Revolution of 1 688 has been quoted as an example. But 
this is substantially erroneous. The small foreign element in it was 
purely accidental and adventitious. But indeed, that Bevolution 
stands almost alone in the histoiy of the world. The words * glorious 
and immortal ’ as applied to it have unfortunately acquired, at least in 
Ireland, the tones of faction. They have been * soiled hy all ignoble 
use.* Yet the truth and justice of them, in the most rigid sense, 
has been recognised in our own time, alike in the fervid eloquence 
8f Macaulay and in the well-measui^ language of the calm and 
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venerable Hallam. It wag the only revolution which has ever been 
accomplished not to destroy or to upset, but to maintain and vindi- 
cate the law. That the next heir to the Grown was the wife of a 
foreign prince, and that his strong character was an additional attrac- 
tion, and an additional ground of confidence to the British people, 
is not a circumstance which brings the changes of 1688 witMn the 
category of alien-aided revolutions. On the other hand, out revolted 
American colonies invited and greatly profited by the help of a 
foreign government. Yet nobody blames them now. 

Therefore it is in all the surrounding circumstances of each case that 
we must judge of those who conspire with aliens for the invasion of* 
their own country, whether their conduct in so doing has been a defen- 
sible and necessary act, or an act the most profligate and cruel. Much 
depends on the character of the warfare that is to be waged, much 
upon the probabilities of §uecess, and much, above ail, on the assured 
sympathy of the great body of a nal ion in the objects to be attained. 
In all these circumstances, and in many others, the conspiracy of 
Wolfe Tone and of his associates in 1798, belongs to the lowest type. 
The war he sought to wage was not the war of civilised armies, but 
the war of armed brigands. ICe had no prospect of success except 
under conditions which he knew to be unattainable. He had no 
definite political ideal or aim to set before his country, to compensate 
for an invasion which he knew would lead certainly to enormous 
misery and bloodshed, and to possible subjection under foreigners. 
Justly, he not only had no assurance that he was acting with the 
full sympathy of the great body of the nation, but he had, for 
months before he last embarked, the fullest proof that the great 
mass of the country was vehemently opposed to his conspiracy. 

All these propositions are established by the direct testimony of his 
own journals. In 1 7 97, when the Texel.expedition was in preparation, 
and still more when it was likely to be given up, there was no des- 
perate act of outrage and of blood which he did not deliberately 
plan, and upon an enormous <«cale, against the people of the three 
kingdoms. In the very madness of rage and hate, he pored over 
maps to see where he could find the most defenceless tracts of country 
which might most easily be ravaged. He contemplated the burning 
of London, the seizure of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the esta- 
blishment of a French army on the line of the Clyde and Forth 
Canal. In effecting the conflagration of I^ondon he counted on 
securing the aid of the Irish who were living therh on the fhiits of 
English industiy. In his carousals over wine in Dutch taverns he 
and his confederates agreed that they would * stop at no means,’ or| 
in more familiar parlance, that they would * stick at* nothing.’*^ 
Yet in all those hideous schemes for acting * like the French in La 
Vendee ’ he was not such a fool as to expect success. * 1 feel,’ he 
says, * very sensibly there is no common sense in it. But after all, 
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it is my disposition, and I cannot Help it. 1 am growing utterly 
deqper^, and there are times in which 1 could almost wish for 
death.’ The overmastering power of wicked passions has never been 
more pathetically ez Stressed. 

Before his last, embarkation in 1798, he had detailed information as 
to the li^alty of the great body of the people, at least so far as regarded 
their hostility to him and his French adventurers. The rebellion in 
Ireland broke out in May 1 7 98,and he beard when he was st ill at Bouen 
full accounts of the fidelity to the Government not only of the regular 
army, but of th^ militia and volunteers. * To their immortal disgrace 
and infamy,’ says Tone in bis journal, under date the 18th of June, 
1798, ^the militia and yeomanry of Ireland concur with the English 
to rivet their country’s chains and their own.**'* Yet instead of all 
this suggesting to him serious doubts :is to the justification h(‘ 
could have in procuring the invasion of Ireland by a foreign army, 
it only makes him the more savage, and tlie more determinc'd that, if 
possible, his opponents should ^fall unpitied victims, witli thousandh 
of other like iiarricides,' to what he calls the ‘just fury of tlie people.’ 
Accordingly, be is enchanted when about the same date (the 20th of 
June, 1798), he gets a proclamation of the executive body of the 
rebels in Ireland, in which one e'»sential feature of their plan was 
that ‘All Irish in the British service now employed in Ireland who 
shall be taken with arms in their hands, to be shot instantly/ Tone 
exults in this atrocious order, and remarks that it was exactly what 
he had himself urged on the French I)ir(‘clory two year^ befor(‘.’*'‘ 

In the face of these revelations of \illainy, there is one redeem- 
ing feature in the journals of Wolfe Tone. His confessions of fcrocit y 
are at least not rendered doubly odious by the sickening hypocrisy 
of bitter complaints against the Government which \ras defend- 
ing itself and its people fropi his assaults. * Tone the younger, the 
son, does indeed indulge in the jmerilities about ‘ coercion ’ which 
came so well from conspirators who were arming hosts of pikemen 
against the defenders of their country. But there is little of this 
cant in the journals of the father. There arc indeed some natural, 
and not more than natural exclamations of anger and sorrow, when 
he hears of his confederates being seized and imprisoned, or tried and 
exeented. But on the whole he is disposed to admit that govern- 
ments are not to be blamed any more than individuals, if they de- 
cline to sit still with their hands in their pockets, when they come on 
the tracks of men who are seeking their destruction. 

Both father and son give emphatic testimony, moreover, to the 
value andefifect of the comparatively gentle measures taken in 1793 
‘for the security of the country. The prohibition against the impew- 
tation of aims and gunpowder is specially referred to as having cast 
great difficulties in his way. But Tone goes much forther than 
jti|Us. On one oceasion he has the candour to throw himself into the 
^ ** Lift, ii- 605. • IM, ** /A/J. p. 609. 
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poedtion of a British minister, and to tell ns what he would have done 
to checkmate his own wicked game. He would have garrisoned Eng- 
land with an Irish militia, and he would have sent to Ireland the 
English militia to keep down conspirators.^^ Still more candid is the 
comment which he passes on a debate in the Irish House of Lords 
on a motion by Lord Moira against the strong but most necessary 
measures taken by the Grovemment in 1798. Lord Moira’s speech 
had been answered by the Chancellor (Fitzgibbon, Earl of Glare), 
who took occasion to state very fully the facts as to the extent of the 
conspiracy — as to its desperate character, — as to tfie iniquitous 
endeavours of Wolfe Tone and his associates in Paris to prevent a 
peace with France, which Mr. Pitt had desired to make — as to the 
plots to procure the invasion of Ireland. Tone praises the Chan- 
cellor’s speech — declares that all he said of himself was perfectly 
true, and ridicules the \^ea!kness of his Whig friehd Lord Moira, in 
condemning the Government for its measures of self-defence. 

There are always men at such junctures as weak as Lord Moira. 
Let them listen to the confessions of Wolfe Tone, which are at least 
manly, even when they testify to his own dispositions becoming 
e\ery day ‘ more and more savage.* And when such men speak of 
the crueltle^ and excesses which marked the action of both parties 
iu the outbreak of 1798 — as such excesses do invariably mark the 
outbreak of every civil war — let them remember that the Government, 
an<l the soldiers, and the militia, and the volunteers of Ireland at 
tl ill time wore fully informed of the murderous orders and intention 
of Wolfe Tone’s brigades. Moreover thejr saw these orders carried 
into cruel effect at the very first outbreak of the rebellion. The 
hideous butcheiies in Kildare and Wexford were the Irish counter- 
part of the September massacres in Paris. 

It is the custom and habit of many modem philosophers to find 
excuses for all the horrors of the French* Hevolution by ascribing 
them to the threatened invasion from across the Khine. This, they 
say, fully accounts for, or palliates, if it does not justify, the Parisian 
orgies of blasphemy and blood. It is a very shallow explanation. 
Foreign aggression had its undoubted share in farther inflaming 
passions which were already raging beyond control. Wordsworth, 
who hated the war against revolutionary France, has given us a more 
penetrating interpretation of the facts : — 

Id France the men who, for their desperate ends, 

Had plucked up mercy by the roots, were glkd 
Of this new enemy, tj^^ranta strong before 
In wicked pleas, were strong as demons now'.'* 

But those who take this line respecting the German invasion of Frande 
had better recollect how it tells on the French iavasionB of Irelands Let 
them recollect that every gentleman in Ireland, and evQry yeoman, 
and every Catholic priest^ and eveiy Catholic layman who cared for 

»» Life, ii. SI. “ iSW. It 467. “ Hid, ii. 472. « Tlw Prelvde, 
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his religion, and every soldier, and eveiy man in the militia, knew 
that he himself, or his flock, or his famil}*, or his friend, were delibe- 
rately doomed to death, if they were caught fighting against Wolfe 
Tone and his pagan bands. Very rarely in the history of the world 
were there accumulated against any conspirators such a combinatiou 
of causes justifying more righteous indignation or exciting to more 
furious revenge. 

To hold up such a character as Wolfe Tone as any type of Irish 
character may be the flattery of a vicious sympathy, or it may be a 
sympathy which is only ignorant of the facts and thoughtless as to 
their moral teacliing. ilut it is a libel u^nm Ireland. That ]X)r- 
tion of the United Kingdom needs no flattery as to the ingredients 
of virtue which lie in the fountains of her blood. For examples of 
it, however, I venture to think we should turn by* preference to 
Edmund Burke and to Arthur WellesleyJ rather than to Wolfe Tone 
and to Napper Tandy. ( )r if this be too high a zone, we may express 
the like preference for the gallant Irishmen who largely manin'd the 
fleets of Duncan and of Nelson over the yelling sa vagina who tortured 
their defimceless prisoners on the bridge at Wexford. 

There is one lesson which, among many others, must impress 
itself deeply on the mind of all who read the life of Wolfe Tone, and 
that is the ingrained untrutbfulness of all [nditical eon^pimtors of 
his class. Mere popular insurgents may be honest, and have been 
so in a thousand cases. But educated men who coiHpire against a 
civilised and constitutional government, under the impid^c of such 
personal hatreds and antipathies, and such lusts and de.sires as we 
have seen in the confessions of Wolfe Tone, are never truthful. 
They cannot aflford to be so. When we habitually suspect them of 
deceit we simply suspect them of handling the usual implements of 
their trade. In [miticular their pretences of ifioderation, and their de- 
clarations of limite<l aim's, are nothing but tlie blinds esstmtial for 
their purpose. Multitudes may be deceived by them, and honest men 
may become their ])arti8aDs, sometimes simply through a generous 
credulity, more often through xjarty j^assion. But if we have any in- 
dependent reason to suspect the existence of a political conspiracy aim- 
ing at violent ends, we must expect to see these ends denied. Even the 
most sincere intentions on the part of individual men, have nothing 
whatever to do with the considerations which shonld determine us in our 
estimate of their value. Those considerations lie in the region of in- 
evitable tendencies as attaching to certain political acts and to certain 
political conditions. Promised limitations are always illusory. Even 
those who make them sincerely are powerless to enforce them. 
Politicians who believe in such promises are generally mere babbles 
on the stream, and will dance on its surface wherever it xnay go. 

There is, however, a certain &mily likeness in the pretexts and 
jwofessioDS'of great political conspiracies in all ages, which a careful 
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eye can often recognise. Nothing has struck me more in reading the 
Life of Wolfe Tone than the close resemblance of his language on 
many occasions to the language now held by the more simple-minded 
and honest of the Anglo-Parnellites. The very phrases they use are 
the phrases of Wolfe Tone. The very words which they keep repeat- 
ing, because they are vague and indefinite, are the very words he used 
because they had a very clear meaning to him, and because the 
re])otiiion of them tended to inevitable results which it was his one 
great object to secure. Ireland ‘ regulating her own concerns ; * the 
distinction between Ireland’s * interests ’ and other interests * merely 
and purely English ; ' the application of the word ‘ foreign*’ to the, 
<TOvernmcnt of the British Empire ; the appropriation to Ireland of 
the word ^ nation ’ which, in the Upited States, is never used except 
as applied to the Federal Government ; the iteration and reiteration 
of phrn<>es implying that a clear distinction lies J)etween what is 

* merely and purely English,* and what is merely and purely Irish — 
all this is taken directly from Wolfe Tone, in one of the most 
insidious yet one of the boldest of his papers. 

There is, however, one difference, and as regards the perceptive 
faculty in politics, it is all in favour of that arch-conspirator. In 
171M), when he argued that Ireland had no interest in the Spanish 
war, and ought, therefore, to vote no supplies to the Crown for the 
prosecution of it, he was in a legal position to avow, and he did 
avow, that a control over peace and war — over foreign affairs — was 
one of the items lie included fti the right of Ireland to ‘ regulate her 
own concerns.’ Irish blood and Irish treasure were surely among 

* her own concerns.’ Who could deny it ? * Even Lord Charlemont 
admitted the claim,'^’ although he did not then advise the exercise 
of it. But good and weak ihen like Lord Charlemont are always 
doomed to see their doctrines accepted and their advice despised. 
For who can doubt the inevitable outcome ^f such claims? There 
is a logic in ideas, especially in ideas of self-assertion instilled into 
ix>pular bodii's, which cannot be resisted. Nothing can be more 
<.'ertain than that Pitt was right — except the correlative assertion that 
Wolfe Tone was right too. Both those men — each from his own 
|K>int of vii‘W — saw how the British Empire could be most easily 
and most fatally assailed. Both of them saw that two separate 
Parliaments, each jealous for its ‘ own concerns,’ each defining, or 
reserving, for itself what and how much was to be ‘mdlrely and 
purely ’ its own — must end in perpetual contentiopf in estrangement, 
in separation, and ultimately in civil war. 

This was the result which the Minister saw and struggled to pre- 
vent. This was the result which the Conspirator also saw and con- 
spired to compass. We must take our part with the one or with the 
other. With which shall it be ? 

Argyll. 

“ Hanly'e Life of Charlemontf i. 29, 30, &c. 
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LORD ROSIiBERY AND THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL, 


The review of the year’b work which the Chiiirman addressed to the 
lx»ndou County Council on its first sitting in the new chamber, 
gave the public some \ery needful information and corrected not a 
little misconception. Lord Kosebery is not the man to occupy time 
writh conventional platitudes; and wdiat he told the public of the 
(’'ouncil's action comes with the authority of a statesman of the first 
rank and with the personal knowledge of that member of tlie (\nincil 
who is most familiar with its work. A colleague of his with a turn 
for statistics has discovered that, in the twelve months for wliich the 
returns are made up, the Chairman presidf'd at 14 public sittings of 
the Council, and attended 280 regular m(*( tings of committees. As 
the informal conferences he held with the chairmen or other mem- 
bers of committees are quite as many, Lord Itosebery must havi* 
been occupied with the business of the Council at least na closely as 
any Minister of the Crown is busy during session with the work of 
his department. 

After what the Chairman has said about the finance of the 
Council, and after the thsee lucid letters which Sir Thomas Farrer 
lately addressed to the Tivu'Sj it seems almost unnecessary to deal 
with the stale sneer that the Couned has largely added to the 
Metrojiolitan rates. The Council in its first year of office actually 
reduced the rate levied by the old Metrppolitan Hoard for iJte mme 
purposes. In 1889, it was 10*0Gd., as against lO'lOii. for 1888. 
It is of course true that the London C'ounty rate is now much 
more than the Metropolitan Hoard rate used to be. But this 
increase is due to different services and cliarges, newly imposed on 
Abe Cojanty rate by Parliament. The London County Council has 
been created by the Act of 1888 as a wholly new body, entirely 
distinct in character from the Metropolitan Board of Works, taking 
over its functions, but receiving very mauy additional duties, and 
made liable by Parliament to many new eharges. It is a vast new 
Municipality, in which a multitude of authorities are consolidated, 
and in whote Budget a group of other rates are oonverted. As the 
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Chairman well put it, the London County Council has been compelled 
to raise a larger rate than its much smaller predecessor, b^ause 
Parliament has thought fit to impose upon it different duties ; and 
if Parliament had thought good to charge on *the County rate the 
cost of the School Board, of the British Museum, of the Brigade of 
Guards, it would have been larger still. The London County rate 
has been increased, not by any act or omission of the Council, but 
by legislation over which the Council has not the sznallest control. 

Not that taxation has been increased at all. No more is taken 
from 1 he public than before. It is taken under a^difierent name, 
and by different officials. Parliament thought fit in 1888 to make a >• 
complex readjustment of local taxation. It varied the funds from 
which certain public charges had -to be dfawn. It threw on the 
County rate nearly half a million for police, more than 100,000{. for 
pau[)er lunatics, nearly the same amount for asylum? and industrial 
schools, and 328,000/. as a contribution for indoor paupers. Parlia- 
ment has imposed on the T^ondon County rate new charges to the 
amount of 1,20G,742/., the whole of which goes to relieve other 
sources (}f taxation. On the other band, Parliament handed over to 
the County rate out of Im])erial sources 853,105/., leaving a deficiency 
of 354,000/. to be made up by the County rate. This amounts to an 
increased rate of 2 ‘J</. * No part of the increased rate,’ says Sir Thomas 
Farrer, Ms nt'ir Uuralion^ it is simply a transfer from the poorrate^ 
jind the old ( ’ounty rate to the new County rate.’ On the contrary, 
a sum of 232,000/. is annually provided out of Imperial resources in 
relief of the metropolitan local taxation, ^ut the transfers from the 
old ( ’ounty rate and from the poor rate to tlie new London County 
rate being upwards of 585,000/., ^the County rate still is left liable 
for the difference between the new charges and the new Imperial 
subsidy, that is to say for 354,000/. . 

For this sum of 354,000/, an increased ratcpof 2ft/. has’ to be raised. 
But not a farthing extra is taken from the pocket of the London 
ratepayer. What he pays more on one rate, he now pa^s less on 
another. So far, it is as broad as it is long. A very great boon 
has been conferred on the poorer parts of London by the contributions 
to indoor jMiupers from the central fund. Bnt with that the County 
Council has nothing to do. It is the act of the Legislature. It is 
plainly unreasonable to complain of the County Council because 
Parliament has thought fit to change the name of the rate under 
which certain fixed charges are raised. People heard to com- 
plain that the County rate is increased, without observing that the 
poor rate is reduced. This is as if one were to grumble that the^ 
new ‘ Goschens * enormously exceed in amount the ol<f ‘ Consols,* 
and quietly ignore the per con/rce—that the old ‘ Reduced ’ and the 
like have disappeared from our National Debt. Yet Mrs. Midaprop 
continues to reijeat this grotesque blunder— that the Ixmdon County 
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Council has increased the rates by C \iL It has not increased the rates 
any more than Mr. Goschen has increased the National Debt. The 
new County rate might very well be christened Ritchies, It is a 
simple matter of financial readjustment, for which Parliament is 
responsible, not the Council. 

But the readjustment of taxation does not rest here. Parlia- 
ment has* thought good to abolish the City Co;il-due8. Thereby the 
Council loses a revenue of 332,000Z. ; and it has to meet it by a mte 
of 2id. This was not the act. of the Council, but of Parliament. 
As the Chaifmai^ said, the Council had no more to do with the ter- 
mination of the ('oal-dues than they had with the construction of 
the Pyramids. He has himself consistently recommended the re- 
tention of the ('oal-dues, as did a strong psirty in the Council. But 
he admits that a unanimous petition from the ('ouncK in that sense 
would not have altered the ileterminution of Parliament. Both 
parties in the House were pledged to their extinction. The (’’oal- 
dues had been continually condemned by governments, committees, 
and ofEcial reports. Economists and statesmen have held these dues 
up to public reprobation as the ty]»e of an obsolete method of taxa- 
tion. Those wlio studied the tadinirabh* letter of Sir Thomas Farrer 
of the 10th of May, in which he pointed out, how an indirect actroi 
on a necessary of life, is a far greater burden on industry and poverty 
than an equivalent direct tax, will hiirdly agree with th'* sentimental 
regrets of the Chairman for the condemned impo^t, Mrs. Malaproj) 
still continues to burble that the County Council has not reduced 
the price of coal. No! nor have they entirely removed the big blue 
flies from the butcher.'*’ shop.s ; nor made port wine as cheap as ale. 
Parliament has taken away from the Council 332,000/. of Coal-dues ; 
and has thereby compelled the Council to make a rate of 2^d. But 
if the public allow the 332,000/. or any partof it to remain in the 
]K)cket8 of the coal-deak»r8 and their agents, it is the fault of the 
public. The (’ouncil have entirely reorganised the staff of inspectors 
for mea.suring coal ; and have thus suppressed a great amount of 
petty fraud. But they have no more power to affect the price of 
coal than they have to reduce the price of bread or meat. 

Nqw, the fact that the increase in the County rate is not caased 
by the action of the Council rests ui>on unimpeachable authority. 
It was lucidly exjdained by the Oiairman in his address. It was 
fully worked out in detail by Sir Thomas Farrer. It is stated in the 
report signed hyljord Lingen, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is endorsed by Sir John Lubbock. If a financial state- 
ment formally presented to the public by men of the standing and 
experience bf these four eminent public men is not to be trusted, we 
had better give up public accounts altogether. The idea that the 
liondon Council had raised the rates by extravagant undertakings is 
«a wild a fi^ble as that of Pope Joan. Part of the statutory oonstitu- 
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tion of the Connoilis this: that the Fmance Committee must asgent 
to every detail of expenditure exceeding 50{. after due notice and 
dificuBsion. Now the Finance Committee has for its Chairman Lord 
Lingen, one of our greatest financial authorities ; and it contains, 
besides Lord Bosebery and his official colleagues, active partners in 
four of the great London banks, and several other men of great 
experience in the City. It so happens that a majority of th^Finance 
Committee are men who are not counted as of the (so-called Pro- 
gressive) majority in the Council. So that, if the democratic rash- 
ness of the majority had really forced upon the Council extravagant 
estimates, they could only have done so by making partners in their • 
folly some of the first financiers in the City of London, together with 
some of the most eminent and experienced* officials in public life. 
The entire policy of the Council is by law subordinated to the statu- 
tory Finance Committee.^ And the Finance Conftnittee itself is 
guided by responsible men with a reputation as high as any in our 
country, who have on the Committee a majority of so-called 
‘ Moderates.’ They are in fact ultimately responsible for the entire 
policy of the Council, so far as it involves the outlay of public 
money. 

In minor matters the Council has effected some economies ; and 
also has sanctioned some increased expenditure. The economies have 
been made by a stricter supervision in current contracts, by the con--' 
solidation of certain offices, and in largely-reduced salaries to certain 
superior officials. Many of us thought the latter an unwise economy : 
but it marks the reforming zeal of a newly-elected body. The 
increased expenditure has been caused by tfie immense increase of 
business, the eonseqfient addition to the staff, and by greater cost of 
the Fire Brigade aud the Parks. The Council has about twice the 
work of the Metropolitan Board of Works^ it has held more than twice 
as many sittings, and has many times the printing and clerical busi- 
ness. It has been obliged to create some new departments, to find a 
new hall and five extra houses. In two departments, a^d in two 
only, it has added to the current expenditure of London. These are 
the Fire Brigade and the Parka. 

One of the first cares of the newly-elected Council was to remedy 
the gross and almost scandalous deficiency in the protection of London 
from fire, which a few years ago was below that of almost aqy civil- 
ised city in Europe. The Council has added three engine-stations, 
75 escape ind hose stations, 200 fire-alarms, and 1 1 8*hien. The •cost 
in capital was about 30,000^., and 16,000L in annual outlay. This is 
far from being adequate or all that Captain Shaw requires ; but it has , 
mitigated the urgency of the peril to which this miglTty city is 
exposed. 

The expenditure on the Parks has grown by the generosity of 
donors and greater advantages in the public service. The Council 
VoL. XXVII.— No. 160. 3 U 
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welcomed as gifts, Myatt’s Fields of 14-^ acres and 10,000Z. in money ; 
the Waterlow Park of 30 acres, 3 mansions, and 6,000^, in money ; and 
Victoria Gardens at a nominal price. It has advanced 61,000^, half 
the cost of Brockwell Park, and has acquired an open space out of 
Coldbath Fields. It has also greatly developed the usefulness of the 
Parks by giving fresh facilities for cricket and games, for boating, for 
bathing, gymnasia, refreshments, and conveniences in chalets ; and it 
is endeavouring to secure public bands of music. The charge for 
parks and open spaces amounts, for 1890-91, to 65,000^. ; being an 
increase over 1889-90 of 16,000^., and over 1887 of 45,000^. Of this 
sum 20,0002. represents the cost of parks transferred to the Council 
by Parliament since 1887. The expenditure on parks and open 
spaces is one that is ufgently demanded by public opinion ; and so 
long as the ratepayers of the Metropolis are satisfied that the Parks 
are well cared for and managed with economy and forethought, they 
will heartily ratify the action of the Council. 

It thus appears that the items of fire protection and parks are 
the only cases in which the Council has voluntarily added to the 
public burdens. These two items together (and for this we have 
the authority of Lord Lingen*s report) amount to an increase of leas 
than one farthing. As this farthing goes to give better protection to 
the lives, the health, and the property of the ratepayers, they are 
not at all likely to grudge it. Every one can see the new Fire 
Stations, and the increased advantages of the Parks. If the work has 
been well done it has been by virtue of incessant vigilance. The Fire 
Committees have held more than 50 sittings in the year, and the 
various Parks Committees 129. And considering the continual growth 
of the population, the extent, and the wealth of the Metropolis, an 
increase of less than one farthing for improved service to the public, 
in these two great essentials of civilised life,*muBt be looked on as a 
very moderate outlay, amply justified by public necessity. All other 
increase in the CounciFs expenditure has been imposed upon it by 
Parliament for new business or by fresh statutory charges. 

The Council, as a body, has indeed shown severe self-control in 
resisting a series of proposals which . might well tempt a new and 
ambitious municipality. One of its very first cares was to abandon 
the Bill promoted in Parliament by its predecessor for street im- 
provements at an estimated cost of 1,200,0002. Its next was to 
suspend all action on the Act obtained by the old Board for the 
Blackwell Tunnel 'at more than an equal outlay. The Council thus, 
in the first month of its existence, freed itself from liabilities which 
it had inherited at its origin of some 2,500,0002. It has resisted 
the temptation to make new street improvements at present, except 
in urgent trifling cases. Its one big London improvement, the 
widening of the Strand, awaits the decision of Parlimnent. This 
has long been demanded by public opinion. It is the earnest con- 
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viction of the Council that, if Parliament consents to the scheme as 
proposed, it will fall on the body of ratepayers in a mode more just 
and more economical than any street improvement of modern times. 

But the most conspicuous instance of the anxiety of the Council 
to keep down the rates is shown by its steady refusal to provide 
itself with a suitable building. Every great city in Europe, almost 
every second-rate town in England, has housed its municipal 
authority more worthily than the greatest and richest city in the 
world. The old Board was cramped* and cabined in its awkward 
and ill-contrived comer in Spring Gardens. The new Councjl, with 
more than twice the numbers and four times the work, can hardly 
cram itself into the old office. The convenieucc of members, the 
efficiency of the service, even the health of fhe staff, some of whom 
have to work in* places lit by artificial light, all suffer from the want 
of space. Five houses i^j the neighbourhood have been leased 
wherein to board out the various departments. It was absolutely 
essential to have a ball which could hold 1 37 members, some 20 
officials, the Ihe x>ublic. In s^jite of this severe 

temptation to build, not to say a suitiible, but almost a necessary. 
Town Hall, the Council contented itself with enlarging the old 
premises at a cost of GfiOOL The want of proper rooms for 
the committees and the staff, for the documents, and the stores, 
remains as before. But the Council's architect, Mr. Blashill, has^ 
provided for a modest sum, and with singular ingenuity, a hand- 
some, convenient, light, and airy chamber: which is obviously a 
working stop-gap, but which well suits th^ business-like tone of 
those who use it. 

Mr. Blashill has had the cpu^^age and good sense to adopt the 
semicircular plan of deliberative chamber — which is a Continental 
and American type — and to discard the oblong parliamentoy type, so 
familiar in England, but which is a mere accident derived from the 
old Chapel of St. Stephen's. The semicircular plan gets rid of the 
double-party arrangement of seats; it tends to equality; for it 
removes the i)rominence of the * front bench ; ' it extinguishes 
ministerial benches ; adds much to the command and supervision 
of the Chairman ; brings all members alike into close contact and 
sight with each other ; and reduces the inconvenience of exit and 
entrance of members. Both the public and the press have greatly- 
increased f^ilities in the semicircular chamber : which ought soon 
to supersede the oblong type for all deliberative bodfes. 

Whilst practising a stern economy where its own convenience 
and dignity ore concerned, the Council has not been forgetful of the , 
future. In spite of the economic protests of a very strong p&riy, 
the Council has at last been induced by some of its most experienced 
members to consent to look for a site suitable to a Municipal Hall, 
if any such should tom up. But, notwithstanding some rather 
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seductive offers, the special committee charged with that task have 
as yet made no proposal, and no liabOity has been created. A grand 
scheme to connect the Strand with Holborn, recommended by the 
Improvements Comzfaittee, has been poBti)oned by the Council on 
economic grounds. And the making of the Blackwall Tunnel, for 
which the old Board had obtained an Act and had made costly 
purchases of land, has been revived only after long deliberation and 
strong pressure from the Chairman, in a provisional way and subject 
to very strict conditions as to post. Several schemes for street im- 
provements, along with various proposals involving outlay, such as 
the soniewhat academic idea of a new hospital for the study of 
mental disease, have been sternly suppressed by the Council on the 
ground that, however useful, tl^ey would hardly justify their cost. 
Thus on every side the Council has shown a constant anxiety not to 
commit the ratepayers to any new burdcp, and an almost parsimonious 
resolve to limit its own new undertaking^ to the strictest measure 
of necessity. How different is all this from the municipal policy of 
such cities as Paris, Berlin, Rome, Milan, Florence, and New York ! 

It seems difficult to convince the public that the London County 
Council is not, on the one hand, the old Board of Works ; and that it 
is not, on the other hand, the sole local authority, like the munici- 
palities of Paris or Rome. The public still persists, first, in looking 
on it as a mere enlargement of the old Board, and next, iu holding 
it responsible for what belongs to the various vestries. The* ('ouncil 
is a real County authority; though it has very imperfect control 
over the old district authorities. The public is too apt to underrate 
the extent of its new County work, whilst it overrates the power of 
the Council in all matters of district admiDi^t ration. Hence a j^erson 
pretending to be well informed asks why London rates have gone up ; 
and in the same breath he ^ asks why the Council do not pave the 
raid better and put more lamps at a street corner. The answer, of 
course, is that Parliament has thought fit to create a new municipal 
body, and has transferred to it fresh charges amounting to 1,200,OOOL 
l>er annum ; whilst, on the other hand, Parliament has left the 
vestries to pave, light, and sweep the streets, just as they did before. 
The County Council have no more power to override the legal acts 
of the vestry in matters of paving and lighting, than they have to 
prevent the Beadle of St. Martin’s from wearing a cocked hat, or the 
Carlton Club from filling Pall Mall with smoke from their chimneys. 
These two cognate errors as to the powers of the Council are so 
common that a few words seem necessary as to each. 

In the first place the Council takes over all the duties of the 
Metr^litan Boai^ of Works as to main sewers, parks, streets, build- 
ings, and the like. But it is not, as was the old Board, a simple 
commission of sewers and works. By the Act of 1868 the Council 
has all the, administrative business that formerly devolved upon the 
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Justices in Quarter Sessions and out of session. Consequentljbit has 
the licensing of houses for stage-plays, for music and dancing ; the 
provision of pauper lunatics ; the mainienance.of industrial and re- 
formatory schools ; the maintenance of County bridges ; the salaries 
of coroners ; the business of elections. Besides these sources of ex- 
penditure there are other contributions to be made by the Council 
under the following heads ; — Teachers in Poor Law Schools, public 
vaccinators, medical officers of health, registrars Of births and deaths, 
Poor-Law medical expenses, indoor palipers at fourpence per head per 
day ; old County debt, ditto pensions, criminal prosecutions,^ Central 
Criminal Court, judicial salaries, maintenance of Sessions Houses, in- ‘ 
spection of weights and measures, main roa(l«, licensing slaughter- 
houses, rabies, electric-lighting. AlJI of these duties and charges are 
new. And in 'addition, the Council has to pay 463,0007. for police, 
though they have no conteorover the force. Altogether, asVe have 
previously shown, the new County Council has burdens involving an 
annual charge of 1,206,742/., no part of which fell on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The 1-iondon County Council is not a Board, but an 
administrative county ; absorbing in value about seven-eighths of the 
county property of Middlesex, about two-thirds of that of Surrey, and 
one-third of that in Kent ; the total amounting to a capital sum of 
nearly two millions. 

On the other hand the Council is not the exclusive municipal 
authority in l^ondon, in the sense that the Municipal Council is in 
Paris and in other Continental cities. The Council has no direct 
authority over district administration. X^^e parishes and unions 
pave, light, cleanse, and improve their own streets, build their own 
town-halls, maintain tlieir owp poor, provide for the convenience of 
their own quarter, maintain their own open spaces, provide for the 
health of their ratepayers, abate nuisances, and generally regulate 
their own affairs as they please. They do ’these things well, ill, or 
not at all. But the Council cannot do it for them, and have but very 
indirect and cumbrous methods of urging them to do thgir duty, or 
restraining them from mischief. The Council is constantly called on 
to lend them money, but it has very little control over the mode in 
which it is spent. Such is the anomalous and complex mode in which 
local government has shaken itself together in this enormous city. 

The relations of District Councils to the Central Council form one 
of the most anxious problems which await the Legislature. But the 
County Council is in the hands of Parliament. It wduld gladly accept 
such increased powers over locid administration as Parliament may 
assign to it. But it has formulated no scheme of its own ; and if 
claims no rights. District authorities everywhere are anxious to 
thrust their o^n duties on the central body by ostentatious neglect 
of them, in the hope that the richer body may take them up, like 
starving foundlings, out of mere charity or shame. This the County 
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Council refuses to do. But in the meantime it cannot be held 
responsible for neglect or malpractice in district bodies over whose 
action Parliament declinefl to give it any real or eflBcient control. 

Duties BO varied and continuous as those of the Council can only 
be performed by unremitting labour. And its worst enemies will 
not deny the Council the credit of unremitting labour, even if they 
wish it bed been less laborious. The Council and its various com- 
mittees have held in the year 1,000 sittings. There are twenty-five 
committees and thirty sub-con^ittees. In assiduous attendance the 
Chairman himself takes the cake with .324 recorded attendances. 
But many other active members can count their attendances by 
hundreds, occupying many hours for two or three days a week. Nor 
is attendance on oomnaittce for the busy members a mere form ; 
for many of the committees are occupied in mid-seE^^>ion for four or 
five hours continuously in the clospht sorutiny of pai>ers and accounts. 
Business which is presided over by men of the administrative 
experience of Lord Kosebery, Sir John Lubbock, Lord Lingcn, Lord 
Hobhouse, Sir Thomas Farrer, to name only a few chairmen of com- 
mittees best known to the public, is not done, the public may be 
sure, in a perfunctory way. Many other commit ! com have chairmen 
of experience quite as great as those just named, though, perhaps, 
not yet so well known to the public. The real temptation of the 
new body rather lies on the other bide — towards an excessive eager- 
ness for work. And some of the weaker Aldermanic vesseN, who have 
not before their eyes an early re-election by a popular constituency, 
are suspected by their more democratic colleagues of murmuring in 
private the warning of Talleyrand about trap tie Symptoms are 
to be seen of occasional over-pressure on the staff, and a forcing of 
the machine at a very high rate of 'Spml. "J'here are councillors, 
known amongst their colleagues as the ‘.gluttons,’ who think we 
ought never *to leave Spring Gardens, unless it be to sleep — and 
not always for that ; and who bold that a County Council ought to 
be driven night and day like an Atlantic liner between New York 
and Liverpool. 

A very grave difficulty arises in the organisation of this work — a 
difficulty with which the Council is not perhaps itself able to deal. 
A Council of 137 is far too large as a working executive. On the 
other band, how is it to constitute an executive where all are equal, 
without* any outside authority, and where local knowledge and inte- 
rest are of speciaiimportance ? The Council has nothing axudogous 
to the * Government ; ’ and it fortunately cannot fall into ‘ ministerial ’ 
and ‘ opposition * parties. For fourteen months the Council has 
inanag^ its business by a set of some eighteen committees, indepen- 
dent of each other, who report weekly to the General ConneiL It is 
coiiouB that one of the most capable Governments %hich England 
ever had, enuring the whole period of the Commonwealth, was carried 
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on much in this way. Bnt then the uniting link — the soul of the 
whole administration — ^was Cromwell. The Council has got on very 
well whilst it had a Cromwell of its own. But what will it do with- 
out one ? 

The enormous pressure of work, of hard, urgent, administrative 
detail, which could not be delayed for a day, in a few weeks convinced 
even the most talkative and casual members of the Councilfthat it is 
a working business department, and not a deliberative assembly for 
the discussion of opinions. Here and there a bore wastes time, now 
and then a fad trots out for an airing, and even stiU a ftfrvid brother 
sometimes forgets that be is addressing ^ a committee ’ and not a . 
‘ House.’ But the amount of time thus wasted hardly exceeds two 
or three per cent, at the worst. And men -wearied with four hours’ 
grind over Highways, Building Acts, and Reformatory Schools, wel- 
come the blowing off of a little steam, as the House fills to hear * Law- 
son ’ on Publicans, or * Saunderson ’ on Patriots. Unluckily a lively 
incident which may occupy twenty minutes and leads to nothing but 
* a warning * to some committee, and a good laugh, fills a column in 
the morning newspapers ; and they naturally find the other four hours 
of business too dull to report. All that the public gets is something 
that can be said to approach to an ‘ incident ’ in the public Tuesday 
sittings. Nor does a word reach the public of the forty or fifty hours 
spent by committees in steady work on the other days of the week. 
The Council siiflfors, like many public men and bodies, from the 
accident that it is too important not to be reported, and not important 
enough to be reported in full. No one can complain of the news- 
papers, whose business it is to give their r&ders something to talk 
about. A big impmcticable scheme, a slashing party attack, and of 
course a personal ‘ row,’ are ifiore amusing than ‘ sludge-ships,’ gas- 
meters, and pauper lunatics. And if anything of the kind arises, the 
public get a full, i»icturesque, if not absolutely literal sdccount of it; 
and the real business of the day is compressed into the phrase — ‘the 
other committees then presented their reports ; which, after debate 
and with some amendments, were adopted.’ The public may rest as- 
sured that the quantity of sack is a pitiful modicum at best, and that 
the hunks of bread in the agenda are huge, stodgy, and altogether 
intolerable. 

Take the latest A^^nt^-paper, with its Reports and Memoranda^ 
as a specimen of the current work. First, the Finance Committee 
presents a report showing the weekly balances in^etail, the weekly 
outgoings of 67,0002., and recommending a series of cash advances. 
The weekly cash-paper consists of ten folio pages, with about 500 
items, varying from 5s. to 10,0002. The Finance Cornmittee’iS own 
report covers eight pages, and deals, beside current business, with a 
complex adjuAment of property between the counties of London, 
Middlesex, and Surrey, amounting in the whole to more tl^namillion 
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and a half. The adjustment relates to some fifty different esta- 
bliahments or liabilities, and has occupied Mr. Boulnois and his 
committee for an entire year. A thorough man of business might 
make himself master of the subject in a week of steady work, and 
his opinion would not be worth much till he had done so. This, 
however, is only one of fourteen reports in the day’s work. The Standing 
Committee report as to the staff ; the Parks Committee recommend 
the taking over of eleven open spaces offered to the Council, at a cost 
of 1,0002. per annum ; the Improvements Committee put their foot 
down on a street widening suggested for Whitechapel ; the Theatres 
Committee make fourteen recommendations as to various places of 
public amusement ; the Bridges Committee advise four structural 
proposals ; the Building Act Committee offer views as to the treat- 
ment of seventy-three structures, in various parts of London between 
Hammersmith and Greenwich. Perhaps Mr. Driver, or one of his 
staff, might be able to satisfy himself in about the space of a week 
as to the best course to take in these seventy-three cases, if he came 
to the matter <le novo. But the Council are generally content with 
the word of Mr. Hutton and his colleagues as to the street-frontage 
in Kensington and the iron mission-house in Bethnal Green. The 
Highways Committee fill seven pages with references to about 100 
streets, and a schedule of thirty-eight Vestries and Boards who apply 
for help; about which it is very likely the Council will tru^^t Mr. 
Westacott’s judgment. The Improvements Committee deal with 
six or seven new streets in various ways ; and the Main Drainage 
Committee presents a short report in only four 2 )aragraph 8 . The 
Parliamentaiy Committee are more than usually modenite with only 
ten paragraphs, for the most part recommending a masterly inactivity 
in the corridors of the House ; and the learning of Mr. Charles 
Harrison is condensed into less than two pages. Ijastly, the Special 
Committee dh Contracts report the result of an inquiry which began 
in October last; and the Special Committee on the Transfer of 
County Property report on the transfer of property between Surrey 
and London. 

Altogether there are some forty-eight pages of reports and 
appendices to consider, with at least a thousand different items and 
figures ; and the whole of this matter will have to be ratified by the 
Council in a single public sitting. It will be observed that this is 
not on the footing of Bills and Estimates presented to Parliament by 
a Government which is practically responsible for every clause and 
item. The Council has no * government’ out of itself; and, for 
London purposes, it is itself the only ministry. Technically, the 
Couneil, as n body, is responsible for the accuracy of every figure, 
and for the lawfulness and good sense of the smallest detaiL In 
practice, of course, it has to trust to the energy and charaoter of its 
committee^ and the skill and seal of its officers. The whole of the 
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thousand figures and items urill have to be passed lAkre one of 
them can get to dinner. Of all the thousand the public will perhaps 
hear of three which may contain some element of what the reporter 
calls * interest.* It is well for the public that it is so : for the 997 
other items are far from exciting reading. And when the dull 997 
and the spicy 3 are all cleared off, and Councillors have got home to 
a late (and let us trust not cold) dinner, they will read in*the papers 
next morning that they had been occupied in restraining a refi^tory 
member from making a murderous assault on Hhe Chair,’ or in 
listening to a philippic by Mr. John Bums on Socialism and the 
Sweating System. 

Under the standing orders of the Council, obstruction and 
irrelevant speeches are almost jihysically* impossible. The fifteen 
minutes* limit and the systematic use of the Closufb have finally 
cured all that. No speqpb may exceed a quartef of an hour unless 
by special leave on vote taken. Nor is the leave often asked, or 
granted of course. Except during the debate on the Black wall 
Tunnel, which lasted over three sittings, and when every speaker 
had a mass of facts and figures to handle, the limit is hardly extended 
once in a sitting. Now the silent movement of the minute hand 
before the eyes of an impassioned orator, to say nothing of the sug- 
gestive smile of the Chairman, force a speaker to compress his views 
into a minimum of words, and as the audience know that in a fe\v 
minutes they will have to listen to a fresh voice, there is no un- 
willingness to sit through speeches, the average length of which is 
about ten minutes. No one likes the e^ect of being cut short by 
the Chairman, even though it be by the pleasantest of silent smiles. 
The effect of the fifteen minuses* rule is to extinguish oratory, and 
to reduce all speaking within the Council to the bare limits of 
practical debating. 

The effect of the Closure is even more Stringent. *The Closure is 
applied by a simple majority, with the assent of the Chairman. It 
is a matter of course, which usually terminates each debate, and it is 
often voted four or five times in a single sitting. The Council enjoys 
the services of a colleague, who, blessed with the voice of Stentor and 
the swoopof a hawk, moves Closure every half-hour, with all the ruthless 
pertinacity of Marat demanding more heads for the guillotine. Over 
and over again the Chairman curbs the impatience of members, who, 
having made up their minds, are eager to vote. Lord Bosebery is 
the last man in public life whom one would expefit to be tolerant of • 
idle talk. But day by day he exhibits the unique example of a 
Chairman of a deliberative assembly begging it, nay even compelling 
it, to listen to more of such highly instructive debate, but piesently 
we all know our own minds : and the * abhorred shears * cut off the 
eager word. 

In point of fact, that great institution, the Closure, is of little use 
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until it beoomee systematic and familiar, and has ceased .to be excep- 
tional and a grievance. The tendency of the Council, certainly in the 
Ghairman’s eye, accustomed as he is to the measured prolixity 
of the Upper House, is to debate too little rather than too much. 
Certain it is, that its experience of a time limit and of a simple closure 
affords invaluable examples of efficient reform for all working assem- 
blies. And, as in the Council there is no ministry, no opposition, no 
front bench and no gangway, the resort to a uniform rule of conveni- 
ence causes no irritation, and ha^ no party character. 

A student of our political institutions who cares to know how the 
London County (!^)uncil does its work, should walk into the galleries 
at Spring Gardens, if possible before Lord Rosebery has resigned the 
chair. Let him not trust to the newspapers : he might as well trust 
Mr. Harry Furniss. We need not revive painful memories ; but the 
truth remains that the constitution of the Council in January 1880 
was a cruel disappointment to one party and a triumphant omen to 
the other party. Everything that has happened since has added fresh 
meaning to the revival of London as a reforming power, if ]x)ndon be 
not destined to prove the llougoumont of the next Waterloo. The 
immense importance of this issue, on which it is need]eK.s here to en- 
large, has sunk deep into the brain of all serious ix>liticians and all 
thoughtful journalists. As the rooming journals of London are, with 
one exception, supporters of the presemt Government, it was not in 
human nature to expect them to look kindly on the County Council. 
As a matter of fact their cue has been to discredit the Council by 
everything which wit, ill-humour, caricature, and partisan one-sided- 
nesB can devise. Mrs. Grundy and Mrs. Harris in the provinces no 
doubt take literally Mr. Harry Furniss's delightful cartoons in Punch. 
Attend a sitting of the County Council atid you Vill find next morning 
in the press articles, paragraphs, annouacements, and sketches, as 
veracious, as literal, though unhappily not so amusing. Our friends 
from the country, and indeed many of our friends in town, may rest 
assured that, when they read something ridiculous, something alarm- 
ing, Bometlung revolutionary about the County Council, it is mere 
professional * business ’ of the ]>arty scribe, doing his best to back up 
his own side. 

The editors of these prints, one imagines addressing their young 
lions in some such strain as this : * Ijet ns have a stinger about the 
Council fo-day. Its constitution is the most awkward mesa our 
party has got inU^ since PigotCs affair. The reporte to hand are 
rather scanty ; but we all know what they probably said and did. 
John Bums spoke ; so we may take it the Council is full of socialists, 
Mr. Harry Marks picked holes with the accounts ; so there is no doubt 
a job on hand somewhere. Sir Thomas Fairer objects to the licen- 
sing duties imposed on the Council by the new Bill ; so rate him 
sonndly for meddling with imperial politics. Don’t trouble with the 
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Chairman, for he is popular everywhere ; besides he might give you a 
nasty one back. But you can make game of most of the rest, unless 
they are on our side or represent the City, you can always talk 
about Bumble, the increase of rates, closing A Music Halls, and the 
scandalous pavement in Pall Mall ! * And so it goes on week by 
week. One party print, it is said, has amongst it» contributors a 
member of the Council, who enjoys the singular opportunity of warm- 
ing up, under an editorial ‘ we,* the Ciceronian periods which failed 
to convince his colleagues ; together with -innuendoes and imputa- 
tions which he forgot to make in open Council. ^ ' 

The public have taken the measure of the party press ; and they, 
know how the party press foams and mouths over a bitter pill. The 
public will not fail to recognise, that in th^ London County Council 
it has a number of men with as much public spirit and practical know- 
ledge as London can produce, or the task of administering this vast 
city can need. Exactly one in ten are members of the Legislature, 
and amongst them sit some of the most able and experienced admi- 
nistrators whom the public service of this country ever trained. At 
least a score of non-official members are responsible for the conduct 
of great concerns in this city : bankers, manufacturers, merchants, or 
traders. It is not a little that for once a great capital has a munici- 
pality in which fraud and jobbery are as completely extinct as vigi- 
lance can make them. A member suspected of leniency to either 
would run the risk of being tom in pieces, and the Chairman would 
hardly succeed in preventing bloodshed on the floor of the County 
Hall. The members of the County Council of London represent a 
new force in English politics, and embody a popular power of which 
we have yet no experience. They may have some of the over eager- 
ness of a new body, set to work under novel conditions ; conscious of 
a great mission before them, and a ^jjast and incalculable popular 
force behind them. Lord Rosebery, in his noble perofation, said no 
more than literal truth when he told his colleagues ; • What has 

sustained you in this work has been neither fee, nor fame, nor praise ; 
it has been the pure impulfe of a clear duty, and a high nope, and a 
generous ideal.* 

The counsel of its Chairman has not been given to his colleagues 
in vain ; nor will his example of the model organisation of a difficult 
task be forgotten by the people. 

Fredeiuc Harrison. 
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A cron- JUANA GERS. 


I. 

The growth of the system whereby actors have acquired the con- 
trol of the most important play-houses is simply a process of evolution. 
It need not, I think, be hard to show that it is a matter^ of good effect 
not only to those' immediately concerned, and to dramatic artists in 
general, but even, in greater or less degree, to literature and the arts, 
and so to the great public. 

The history of the Stage reflects the history of the Nation, and a 
short view of the history of legislation on the subject may help us to 
understand the process of devolution of stage power into the hands 
of the players. 

From the first in England, players seem to have been regarded 
somewhat in the light of members of a cmft or guild. Thus, in the 
sumptuary enactments of Edward the Fourth and Henry the Eighth, 
‘Players in their Interludes’ — the earliest allusions to them in the 
statutes — are exempted from the penalties of wearing ap^iarel not 
allowed to their degree. In the early days of the creation of the 
English Drama they were under the prptectioi^ of the monarch or of 
great nobles ; and this protection, which was at first of certain service, 
was practically a bar to the formation of any ^ild or mystciy, so that 
they were deprived of this form of aid to corporate advancement. 

It was not until the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
1572, that the first Act was passed whiol^ mentioned players in any 
way constructively lowering to personal dignity. This Act related 
to ‘ Eoges, Vacabonds and Sturdie Beggars ; ’ but in its defining 
clause it included players as follows ‘ common players in enterludes, 
and minstrels, not belonging to any baron of this realme, or towards 
any other honorable personage of greater degree;’ or who ‘have 
not licence of two Justices of the Peace at the least, whereof one to 
bee of the Quoruiu, where and in what shire they shall happen to 
wander.’ That the Act was not levelled specially at the Stage is shown 
by the list of unlawful occupations also included in the Act ; — ‘ nn* 
authorized proctors, gamesters, palmestrists, physnomists, bearwards, 
juglers, pedlers, tinkers, counterfeitors, scholars of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge lagging without licence, shipmen pretending losses, and all 
,^nch like folk.’ This law has been much misunderstood, for it treats 
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purely of vagrants, being merely a re-enactment of former statutes 
from the time of EdwaVd the Third down, and applies only to those 
itinerant players who have not complied with the conditions laid 
down as necessary. A decree of the Sovereigd and Council in 1556 
prohibited strolling players through the country, whereas this Act 
gives greater freedom and provides for proper Ucences from those 
able to enforce protection and to accept responsibility. This power 
of licensing was, by an Act of 1598, afterwards amplified as follows: 

* common players in enterludes ant^minstrels not belonging to any 
Baron of this Realme, or any other honorable Personage of greater 
Degree, to be auctorized to play, under the liande and Seale 6f Armes.^ 
of such Baron or Personage,’ &c. Some five years later this power 
of licensing by nobles was taken a^ay by an Act of James the First. 

The vagrant statutes, however, although they were in various ways 
amended during the reign qf nearly every successive monarch so as to 
follow in some degree thb growing enlightenment of the age, con- 
tinued the X)roviso against strolling players ‘ not being duly authorized ' 
by law ’ down to 1822. In this year was passed the last statute in 
which even strolling players are mentioned as rogues and vagabonds in 
posse; for before two years were over a new vagrant law had been 
enacted in which they are not mentioned. Though the inclusion in 
the statutes of players as rogues and vagabonds, when lacking legal 
authority, lasted for some two centuries and a half after 1572, the 
only unsatisfactory mention which 1 can find of them is in a marginal 
note to the Act 1 James I. c. 7. Here the Statute of 1598, made 
against rogues and vagabonds in general, is referred to as follows : — 
‘Recital of Stat. 39 Eliz. c. 4, § 2, declmng Players, «Sbc, to be 
Vagabonds:’ it seems as if it was intended to convey that the 
recited Act had been baade pfiniarily against players, whereas in this - 
very Act of 1598 the ipsissima verba of the Act of 1572 are used, 
whereby unlicensed players are only included amongst a crowd of 
other delinquents. 

As time went on, however, the bounds of dramatic effort became 
enlarged, and players and* theatres were sufficiently numerous to 
require some special enactment to duly regulate their undertakings. 
This came in 1736, with the Act under the elephantine title : — ‘ An 
Act to ex^dain and amend so much of an Act made in the Twelfth 
year of the Reign of Queen Anne^ intituled An Act for reducing the 
Laws relating to Rogues^ Vagabonds^ sturdy Beggars^ and Vagrants, 
and sending them whither they ought to he sent, a^elates to common . 
Players of Interludes.’ 

The passing of this Act marks a change in thektrical history. 
Hitherto the only statutes affecting players had been "the V^agrant 
Laws, with the exception of the early sumptuary enactments above 
mentioned, and an Act* of James the First, forbidding profene lan- 
guage on the stage. These Vagrant Laws had always hadsome sort of 
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economic or utilitarian basis, and had been enacted and re-enaoted, 
enlarged or modified, to suit the exigencies of the time — the strolling 
players seeming to only share the lot of certain other wanderers from 
having been originally* included in the comprehensive description of 
rogues and vagabonds given in the Act of 1572, and to owe their 
disability to neglect of legal obligations. The Act of 1736, however, 
lays down <he law regarding actors as such, and states the penalties 
to which they may be subject for non-compliance with the laws 
thus made. The following provuions ruled the position of actors for 
more than a century afterwards : — 

That from and after the 24th June, 1737, every Pereon who riiall for Hire, 
Gain, or Reward, act, represent, or perform, or cause to he acted, reprcfienh^dl, or 
performed, any Interlude, Tragedy, Comedy, 0])era, Play, Farce, or other Knter- 
taininent of the Sta^rc, or any Part or Parts therein, in case such i.*cnon shall not 
have any legal Settlement in the 1*1aco where (he same shall be acted, repre- 
sented or performed, without Authority, by virtue' of J^dters Patent from Ills 
Majesty, Ills Heirs, Successors, or Predecessors, or without licence from the 
Loid Chamberlain of His Majesty's liousebold fur the time beijig, sluill be deemed 
to be a Itogue and a Vagabond within the Intent and Meaning of the said recited 
Act, and shall be liable and subject to all such Penalties and Punisbuients, and by 
such Methods of Conviction, as are inflicted on or appointed by the said Act, for 
the Punishment of Rogues and Vagabond’!, vv ho shall be found wandering, begging, 
and misordering tbemsehes within the Intiut and Meaning of the said recited Act. 

This Act of 1736, with au enlargement iu 1787 eontiuueil in 
force up to 1843. Au Act passed in this yetir still controls the 
management of theatres, subject to certain structural powers of the 
Metropolis Management Acts. 

Briefly, then, the great Acts of Parliament affecting players 
were: (1) the Act of 1572 (14 £liz. c. 5), which included them, if 
not under the protection of a patron or licenced by the justices of 
the shire, as rogues and vagabopds : (2) the Act of 1.398 (39 £liz, c. 4), 
which carried' on this idea, having been accepted iu successive 
reigns up to 1824 ; (3) the Act of 1603 (1 James 1. c. 7), which 
abolished the privilege of great nobles to give licences ; (4) the Act 
of 1736 (10 George II. c. 28), which recognised the existence of 
proper theatres, provided for the licensJug of plays, and regnlated 
the responsibilities of actors; and (5) the Act of 1843 (6 and 7 
Viet. c. 68), which at present fixes the law on the subject. 

Of course there have been other official ordinances besides statutes 
on the subject of theatres and players* but 1 have taken the Statute 
Book as the ultimate expression of the general tone or tendency of 
the law. There have been licences of the sovereign and great 
nobles, patents, royal warrants, and decrees of the Privy Council, and 
the Lesd Chatnberlain acquired certain powers under the common law ; 
bat all such were specisd exercises of power, and bad some imme- 
diate purpose or motive in connection with individuals. It is in the 
laws made for all that we must find the general attitudeof authority. 
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Let us, therefore, look at facts outside the Statute Book, and we 
shall see that all through the three centuries in which the Drama has 
flourished, public opinion has been almost invariably with the player, 
and not with the law, wherever and whenever it hampered the free 
develojjmejLt and exercise of the player’s art. We shall see, more- 
over, that as public opinion became a more and more important 
factor in the government of the State, so such enactments became 
neglected, until they faded naturally out of the public view and 
became mere records of the existence of erroneous policy. Thus, 
certain statutes, whilst re-enacting the old laws, declare*, not only by 
inference but even in words, that the previous law having fallen into- 
disuse it now becomes necessary to enforce it, and so forth. Thus, 
again, theatres became organised* despite Ihe monopoly of patent 
houses, grants by Charles the Second, as when the theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields was started without the necessary authority. When, in 
1741, the two patent theatres remained empty through the rush to 
see Garrick, then commencing bis great career, it was by a threat of 
appeal to the law that the manager was compelled into a compromise, 
and Garrick joined Drury J^ne. Again, the Act of 1736, which pro- 
fehsed to rule theatres absolutely, enacted, amongst other matters, 
that no theatre should be erected anywhere except in Westminster or 
its Liberties, or where the King might be in residence ; but with the 
growth of the i)opulation this clause became so near being a dead 
letter, that theatres sprang up in many places in defiance of it, just 
as the <lemand for them arose, and certain temporary licences by local 
justices were empowered by an Act of 1787 (28 George III.c. 30). 
We may find another instance in the growth of the music-hall system, 
which has gradually attained such colossal proportions. At first these 
places of entertainment were merely dancing houses, whose character 
was sucli that they caused the passing of the Act of 1747-51 (25 
George II. c. 36). As time went on their number increased, and 
greater privileges were allowed them, until the present draft Bill of 
the London County Council allows them all the privileges^of theatres 
proper, as to the production of stage plays. The reason, then, for 
this wide difference between the theory of protection and restraint, 
as expressed all along in the laws, and fact, as exemplified by daily 
life, was that the art was acquiring greater dignity, and the 
players were achieving a higher status amongst their fellow-citizens 
by degrees : the exercise of the art helped in many ways to advance 
the artists. At the start, the players were worthy pe^le enough,.8ome 
of them having acquired wealth and honour ; but as under the Stuart 
dynasty the age of grosser luxury flourished, so they often fell into 
the common errors of the time. It would be too mu^ to expe^ 
that one class should be free from a common vice, but yet we find 
that the stage was never without some great actor whose worthy life 
was an example to his time. Betterton succeeded Burbage, and was 
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followed by Wilks. Qarrick was soooeeded by the Kembles, Young, 
Macready, Phelps, Charles Kean, and so on to our own day. Indeed, 
if we take the suooession of actors from Shakespeare down, we shall 
fairly find that the one who was crowned by public favoni wore the 
golden circlet of his own kingdom quite as worthily as even the 
Monarch of the State in succession. It is in this very fact of public 
favour that we find the rationale and the genesis of the actor-manager. 
The public has its own discrimination ; and its judgment, being the 
resultant of varied needs and interests and wishes, is sure to be in the 
main correct— voxpopvll VOX Dei has a basis of truth which wise states- 
men and students of men do well to consider. Public favour, when 
bestowed on a producer of work of any kind, is a valuable commodity ; 
and to a player it is especially valuable, since bis work is purely per- 
sonal and cannot be reproduced or multiplied, like literature or music 
or work in the plastic arts. Thus, when the player has won his place, 
fortune follows, and bis power can be turned into wealth, influence, 
position — that which he may aim at and which it is in him to achieve. 
Why, then, should he not use this power in the best direction and in 
the manner most serviceable to himself ? Actors could have early 
used their power to this advantage, but that the road was barred on 
the one hand by the system of patronage or by patents which limited 
the number of theatres, and, on the other, by the laws which deemed 
them, if not under protection or licence, rogues and vagabonds. In 
the seventeenth century this double disadvantage was •prohibitive of 
any effort at advance, for the actors were few, there was no ^stem of 
provincial theatres at all, and the Court party, to which the subservient 
patentees belonged, was all-powerful. But with the growing liberties 
and larger population of the eighteenth century, things began to 
mend. In spite of the Vagrant Laws plnyers t/avelled about, though 
in but a rough way enough, and new theatres which arose in spite 
of the patents were in time recognised even by the authorities. 

The system of actor-management grew with the times. The fore- 
most and most progressive managements have always been those of 
actors ; and to-da}' nearly every theatre in London where serious plays 
are seriously produced under wholesome and permanent conditions is 
thus managed. That the fact is one worthy of the time is manifest ; 
and when we come to think that though in London, with its many 
theatres, there are only a very few whose work is known to the great 
world, and that these are nearly all managed by actors, it is not hard 
to estimate that the actor-managers must exercise an enormous in- 
fluence on the dramatic art of the time. It would be a strange policy, 
indeed, to strike off, in the cause of art, the heads of these taller 
poppies in iti garden. 

I have already explained how to a player populorily becomes a 
valuable stock-in-trade or oqntal, which only requires to be properly 
to become realisable. This form of inemporeal property can of 
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course be used by others than its immediate poBs$B8orB^--a8, for ia- 
stanoe, when such a one parts with some of his monetary capital in 
the shape of fixed salaries to popular artists ; but manifertly the suc- 
cessful player can do best for himself by dealing at first with 
the public, if his capacities and opportunities allow of such an effort. 
He is certainly wise in making the trial, if he is satisfied that his 
l>ro8pects justify the risk, and if he have in hand sufficient capital 
of the more material kind to meet such engagements with others as 
it is necessary to make. He may be sure that if there were not at 
least some possibility — if not probability — of great Reward, the 
middleman himself would hardly be willing to take the nsk. A . 
manager must have some attractive personality in his theatre. No 
matter how good the play or how complete and pleasing its environ- 
ment, there cannot be success without good players. The successful 
actor, therefore, who goes into management, starts with one great 
attraction — his own reputation with the great public. 

Of course the actor who would thus capitalise his popularity and 
become a manager, without ceasing to be an actor, should first be 
sissured of the support of the public. This is best shown by the 
X>ablic approval of what he has already done. ‘ It is germ of the 
future,’ bays Cousin, ‘ which history seeks in the past.’ No man can 
become a favourite of the public without the possession of qualities 
on which such favour can be baaed ; and the public taste is constant. ^ 
Though it may take years to achieve a place in public favour, when 
once that place has been won it is seldom indeed that it is lost, 
iinlebs it be forfeited through misdoing. The player, then, who 
aspires to management under such almost assured conditions, may 
fairly calculate on the limited amount in the world of true artistic 
worth, and may feel Rimself 'fortified in his purpose by the words 
of a great writer when touching on tjie subject of art-intellect: 

* You have always to find your artist, not to make hiih ; you can’t 
manufacture him, any more than you can manufacture gold. You can 
find him, and refine him ; you dig him out as he lies nugget-fashion 
in the mountain-stream ; you bring him home ; and you make him 
into current coin, or household plate, but not one grain of him can 
you originally produce.* 

Let us now, acknowledging the fact that actors have become 
managers, and with bome understanding of how they have achieved 
the position, consider of what value are the arguments which have 
been of late advanced against the wisdom of the* system. It has- 
been asserted tliat the reign of actor-managers is responsible for the 
following: — (1) the exclusion, through personal jealousy, of playera 
of superior excellence ; (2) excessive expenditure on thd mounting 
of plays to the starving of the outlay on the company; (3) the 
acceptance of inferior plays when suitable to the idiosyncrasies of the 
manager ; and (4) an insufficiency of new plays. 

VoL. XXVII.— No. 160. 3 X 
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First, then, as to the jealousy which excludes good actors. The 
charge when made is a general one, and, so far as 1 have found, is 
unsupported by a single instance of any kind : therefore, as it cannot 
be refuted in detail, the answer must be a general one. Let it suffice 
that the same cry has always been made, and will always continue so 
long as there are inferior artists. The same charge ^as made 
against Crtiirick, and yet hear the comment 5f Dr. Doran : ^ I know 
of no proprietor of a theatre, himself an actor, who collected around 
him such a brilliant brotherhood of actors as Garrick did ; yet, when 
any of these left him, or was dismissed by him, the partisans of the 
retiring player raised a cry of ‘•jealousy I ” ' He played with Smith, 
Bensley, Yates, and Palmer; he had in his com]mny both the 
Barry s, and when he heaM of the ^excellence of .Mrs. Siddons's acting 
lie engaged her also. Kemble engaged George Frederick C’ooke for 
Govent Garden, ifnd played Kicbmond to his Kichard, and Antonio 
to his Shy lock. Macready, when he heard of Phelps, then a country 
actor making a mark, wrote to an intimate friend to engage him for 
his company — not because lie was jealous of him, but because the 
new-comer was reputed a good actor. The same anxiety to get good 
aetors in actor-managed theatres is to-day in existence, although 
more intensified, because the growth in the number of the theatres is 
greater in pro^xirtion than is the increase of |>opular actors ; anti yet 
the cry still continues. Let the c^harge, then, be refuted entirely 
by a journalistic utterance made but recently regarding the engage- 
ment of a company for the next season of a London theatre : ‘ The 
company is one of the mqst powerful that could be brought together. 
This is well for the theatre ; but for the public it has its draw- 
backs. ... It will be much to liave one play peerlessly acted; but 
the theatres generally will be placed under contribution for its ex- 
cellence.’ 

We may well ask. Where are the good actors who ‘ never get a 
chance ’ through jealousy or from any other cause ? A very little 
examination of the facts will throw a somewhat sad light on the sub- 
iect, for the unsuccessful ones will be found to fail from some defect 
of their own in the way of conduct, of self-value, or of jjersonal equip- 
ment suitable for the task which they have undertaken. We must 
not accept a man as justly aggrieved because the world docs not take 
him at hjs own valuation. Only a year ago there was a meeting of 
a large b^y of unemployed actors. They set forth their grievances, 
which the press ‘duly recorded, and a committee was formed. A 
small body of some half-dozen actor-managers sent for the committee 
of the unsuccessful and asked them what they wished for. Their 
answer was to the effect that they wanted a chance of doing some- 
thing for themselves, and of managing a theatre in their own way. 
The managem then and there gave them the sum of money which 
0 ihey said they would require. The experiment was made : they took 
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a theatre and produced plays. In a very few weeks the whole organi- 
sation collapsed — there were internal dissensions, mutual recrimina- 
tions, and unpaid balances. The scope of the effort was, it is true, 
humble, but it was sufficient to afford an object-lesson in thea- 
trical management. The effort Mled, although the adventurers 
were actors — the elements of their failure were perpetual. There is 
no royal road to success in theatrical management. The matter is a 
business which must be conducted in a suitable manner and with due 
knowledge ; and as a skilled actof is more or less of an expert in 
stage matters the probability of his success is greater, ihua^ 

than that of a less skilled person undertaking the same venture. 

The second allegation concerning excess of decoration, to the 
detriment of the salary list, is best met by*the simple fact that since 
the number of theatres has increased — the leading ones coming into 
the hands of actors — sal^gries of capable players have, on the average, 
nearly doubled. The young people of promise now get, at almost the 
very start of their working lives, largel* salaries than were formerly 
obtained by players on the hither side of greatness. It is hard to 
believe, in view of current salaries — even taking the relative value of 
money then and now into consideration — that Garrick, with London 
in B, furore at h.U phenomenal success, got 'only a salary of 600h per 
annum — twenty per cent, greater than was ever before given to an 
English actor ; that Mrs. Siddons came to Drury Lane at 5L per 
week ; and that Edmund Kean, when the public fought for admission 
to see him play, had his salary raised to 20?. per week. In the face 
of such facts as are within the knowledge of every person in connec- 
tion with the stage or concerned in the management of a theatre, it 
is actually absurd to ^ay tha^ the salary list suffers because the pro- . 
duct ion is complete. On the contrary, the perfection of one aspect 
of a play as given shows up any weakness that may ej:ist elsewhere 
in it, and in every actor-managed theatre in London to-day it will be 
found that small parts are, almost of necessity, played by a class of 
capable actors which a few years ago could only have been found in 
the second or third ranks of the cast. 

Thirdly, any question of the influence of the system of manage- 
ment under consideration on the play-writing of the time touches 
both the acceptance of plays by managers and the material in the 
shape of new plays annually produced. The statement thahmanagers 
only accept plays which suit their individual capacities as actors is ^ 
really hardly worth serious consideration. Of course a managelr only 
accepts plays suitable to his company, if the company is made up 
before the play is accepted ; and it must not be forgotten that in 
actor-managed theatres the manager is presumably, at the least, one 
of the best actors in the theatre, and that, consequently, in the 
selection of plays the fact has to be borne in mind. It would be silly 
for any manager to accept a play which could not be properly per- 

3x2 
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fonnedy and, indeed, tlie first person to object to such a thing Tsonld 
be the author, who would thus see his work imperilled. It is actually 
now a custom with some authors, when arranging for the production 
of their plays, to retain the right of a veto on the cast. A manager 
committed for a season to one company cannot profitably engage 
another ; economic requirements must, as a rule, restrain such busi- 
ness arrangements. When a good play is nowadays accepted, a com- 
pany to suit it is engaged ; but this is done at a time and in a man- 
ner to suit the policy of the management and the length of its purse. 
Were a manager to refuse a good play simply because parts in it were 
too good for others of his company to suit his own vanity, the result 
of such unworthy and suicidal action would not be uncertain. The 
house so diWded against itself woiild soon fall. 

Fourthly, with regard to the alleged insufficiency of new plays, 
it must not be forgotten that even diabiatists and actors are not 
always of one mind with regard either to plays or characters in them. 
Indeed, the statement may 'be made more general, for many a 
literary work when subjected to the opinion of u third party does 
not meet the recei)tion expected by its author; there is not an 
editor in the world who has not experienced this. ( )f course, the 
judgment may err — even an experienced actor may fail to realise 
the worth of a play ; but as it is the aim of the manager to get 
good plays, and of the actor to get good part&<, surely when both 
conditions have to be fulfilled, the result must be manifestly better 
plays, though the excluded ones may be more numerous and the 
judgment more captioua than before. But the fact remains that 
under actor-management good plays increase, and lacking it they 
decrease. From the time Garrick ceased tq. manage Druiy Lane 
the i^roduction of plays declined. Moreover, there never was a time 
with regard to the immense output of plays like the present, when 
the system complained of is in vogue ; so that we can only wonder 
at the abysmal ignorance which underlies the charge. Koughly 
speaking, from an average of the past few years, a new play of some 
sort or another is produced for each working day of the year in 
.England, though out of these there is not one, on the average, in 
each month which makes a success — either financially or d'estime.. 
During the good months of the year in London, new plays are pro- 
duced in large numbers. Certain theatres are conducted with 
regard to matinees for the purpose ; plenty of capable actors are 
always available ; stage managers with all the requisite knowledge 
a^und, and costumiers are ready to supply dresses at reasonable 
cost. There is then no possible difficulty in any author having a 
play produced on his own account ; and a good play when once 
produced will not have long to wait for a purchaser, or for some 
manager who will pay fee or royalty. If his wishes and aims be 
modest tber author can earily fulfil them, for, even if he have no 
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capital of his own wherewith to pay expenses, hl^may obtain the 
help required by the ordinaiymethod of poor inventors. Where, 
then, is the difficulty ? For what part in the great negative result 
complained of is the actor-manager responsible? I fear that the 
answer is too sadly simple to please the carpers. Actor-managers, 
as a rule, know their business, and they will not produce bad plays. 
Too often the seeker after dramatic honours is not content to 
himself of the means of testing his work open to all. He wants to 
secure the services of the best artists and to have all done under 
the most favourable conditions ; and he would pick a theatre whose 
record is such that the public will accept the work of its manager 
blindfold — partly, indeed, because that manager does not produce 
anything which is not good. If such manager will not see sufficient 
merit in a p}ay to warrant its production, the writer is aggrieved. 
Not long ago Mr. Irving put the matter in a nutshell. ‘We are 
told,* he said, ‘ that if we do not produce abundance of new plays, 
wc crush the rising dramatist ; whereas, if we do produce them, the 
rising dramatist crushes us ! ’ Let any man bring with him a name 
already made famous in any branch of art or letters, or of professional 
or public life, and he will readily be granted a special consideration, 
for he has something to bring into the venture in addition to the 
work, whose intrinsic worth is unknown. But such men as this 
never complain. In fact, the unknown aspiring dramatist wants too 
much ; he wishes to share, without any risk or equivalent whatever, 
a part of the fortune or distinction wMch other men have wen for 
themselves. It seems prlina facie unfair to ask that the manager, 
whose position has been partially assured {)y discretion in his choice 
of work, should imperil his acquisition by a divergence, without 
adequate cause, from his liabitual policy. It is, of course, not a 
pleasure for any man to thwart budding genius, or even to disappoint 
springing hope ; but the serious matter kA any bu&ess must be 
considered in its proper place and sequence. 

As to the influence of the control of theatres by actors on the 
other arts there is nothing to argue, for the complaint is made by 
the modern critics themselves that the stage is overladen with scenic 
effect. This same charge has been in existence ever since the very 
dawn of the English Drama. It was made even in Shakespeare’s 
time. It was m^e against Betterton, and was, perhaps, justified in 
the worst days of Charles the Second, when, for instance, he con- 
tributed fiOOi. for robes for the performance of* Ccutalim. Jt was • 
made again when Garrick introduced costumes which he thought 
suitable to the play represented, and gave a large salary to Xouther- 
bourg as his scene-painter. Later still it was made Sigainst Mac- 
ready, when Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts lent the aid of 
their genius to stage effects. Charles Kean’s name became almost a 
by-word through a persistent body of detractors, who called him ‘ the 
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upholsterer.’ That there is large expenditure on the api)ointmentB of 
a modem production is manifest, and that the arts benefit thereby is 
equally apparent. From time to time some of our best ;[>ainter8 and 
composers are engaged in \rork for theatres. Alma Tadema, Marcue 
Stone, Seymour Lucas, Edwin Abbey and Keeley Halsewelle, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Dr. Mackenzie are amongst the instances. 
Beyond this, again, literature itself owes much to the Stage and the 
player. Some writers have derived incalculable benefit from the 
suggestions and the help of the actors, and have not hesitated to 
say so, as when Sir Edward Bulwer l^ytton handsomely acknow- 
ledged the great services rendered him by Mncready. Many plays 
would not have been successful when produced, or would never have 
been produced at all but for the changes made b}^ the players ; and 
when the^e have, as managers, power to carry out their ideas, surely 
the benefit must be increased. Is it, then, to be said, or even 
thought, that the professors of the cognate art^ have no advantage 
in the work done for the Stage — that the great world lias no gain by 
another channel being opened, through which the head waters of 
geniu> can send streams to the great sea of mans higher labours? or 
can any one for a moment argue seriously that such example, followed 
at intervals proportionate to their powers, is not good for the rank 
and file of all the workers in connection with the various arts and 
crafts ? 

If any side light be re<iuired on the efticieney of the system of 
actor-management, let ns look at the progress of other countries. 
The modern critics are perjjetually quoting the French method as 
an exemplar in management. Certainly the l/omi'die-Franvaise is a 
great coiqioration, and one which has done splendid work ; but then 
in it the plays are selected by the actors. It requires, however, 
certain improvement s to be effected. So long, also, as mere talent 
is held in coi^rate esteem without the discriminatiDg admiration 
which the public has for genius, so long will the Itachels and Bernhardts 
and Coquelin secede from its ranks, unless acc*epted under their own 
conditions. The (jermanic nations, too, which have a principle of 
subsidy in the Court and Stndt theatres, are beginning to find out that 
genius has an explosive force of its own. When we find already the best 
theatre in Berlin controlled by an actor — Bamay — ^we may well look for 
further development. Every system which works honestly can attain 
certain good, if not great, ends ; but if we look for an ideal system of 
art development we must find it in some orders of things where indi- 
vidual freedom has a part, and where national life and opportunities 
a^it of their adapting themselves to the growth. Some years ago a 
good many of the leading actors of the world met at a social gathering 
in Ixmdon ; it was a rare occasion, for there were English, Americans, 
French, and Germans. The opinion of almost every individual pre- 
sent was so. interesting that conversation became formulated, and 
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each took the torch in turn. Various opinions were expressed, but 
the most impressive amongst them was the comment of a great Crer- 
man actor : * State aid is good, subsidy is good, and in Germany and 
France the art of acting flounshes; but your Enghsh freedom is 
worth them all ' ’ 

It lb in things theatiical as in all other affairs of life —put matter 
in solution and it will crystallise if such be its nature, oi it will be- 
come a sediment in its own way. English freedom has, despite all 
troubles, evils, and mistakes, made England what she is, and has 
mvanably Moiked out m time its own economic salvation*. 'Vl’ny,then, 
<>l.ould there be this one exception to all its rules '' TUe natural 
i(sult of poaei CdOnot be denied the men who hare ^lassed through 
the Shu in iiml Diamj of aitistic.endea\oi!r,andwho by their know- 
ledge ind their gifts can, without losing touch with the jieople, 
hdp to direct public thought, ^o good object can be achieved by 
carping at natural laws which fix diieclion is well as strength in the 
resultant of multitudinous forces. , 


11k AM SlOKEK. 
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I ENTIRELY 8^66 vrith those whose anxiety for the welfare of the 
stage would relieve actors from the cares of management, for I 
have often wondered how actors have ever been able to retain, as 
managers, the popularity which they may have won as artists, or why, 
experiencing the ’troubles of management, they have ever continued 
to hold the reins. In the exercise of their art, they are in some 
ways desperately handicapped; for a large portion of the time and 
lalx)ur which would almost insure artistic success is required 
by the needs of the purely business aspect of the undertaking. No 
one can know, except by personal experience, the worries to which 
a nervous or excitable manager can be subject ; and when to this 
is added the fact that frequently actons have sacrificed in the 
vortex of management whatever fortune they may have acliicved 
in the practice of their art, the surprise is not diminished. The 
^mall competence with which some of our greatest actors have 
retired was general!}* made after they had relinquished manage- 
ment. Thus, regretfully as ISIacready retired from the direction of 
Drury Lane — and his regret was aliposjb equal /o that of the public, 
whom he had so well and faithfully served — he was compelled to 
play engagements tbroiighcrut the country, in order to realise 
'^ome provision for his 'later years. Such, also, is the record of 
Charles Kean, Charles hlathews, Webster, Duckstono, Phelps, 
and others* It would certainly have been better for them if 
they bad resisted the blandishments of management, and relied 
for their fortunes on their indiiddual powers as actors. That the 
public would have been the losers I believe, for none know better than 
actors the value of a well -cast play, or are more willing to give to the 
public the full excellence which they can command. They, as artists, 
are generally more fastidious than others, and therefore more anxious 
' for that thoroughness and completeness which they so well appreciate* 
The fitness of artists to deal with artists ought never to be called 
iu question. ^ 

Th6 cbai^ of jealousy amongst actors is nothing — they simply 
share this quality with the rest of mankind. A somewhat similar 
allegation is equally made against lay directors, who are now and 
again accused of favouritism. 
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It vill be asked why acton should desire at all to be managers if 
the benefit of such labour is not mainly to themselves. The answer 
may be given that there are sometimes oth^ and higher aims than 
the mere accumulation of money. Fortune may follow enterprise, 
but every artist does not make it the chief end or aim of his effort 
He loves his work. What pleasure, for instance, can be greater than 
that of guiding the talent of younger people? Any effort in this 
direction is a public good. In a country where there is no Academy 
the only professors of acting are the actors, and the only true school 
for acting is a well-conducted playhouse. For tl^ fint three years 
of my early stage life I had engt^ements at theatres then under the 
management of actors— Mr. Davis of Newcastle, Mr. Wyndham of 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Glover of Glasgow;* and each of them took 
pleasure in iiftparting to the younger members of their companies, as 
well as circumstances peynitted, some of their own stage knowledge 
and the rudiments of their art. I then spent some years in another 
theatre, under the management of a proprietor not an actor. During 
the whole of these later years I missed grievously the sympathy and 
advice of my old actor-managers, and I had to grope my way as well 
as I could without counsellor or friend. Such was my own experience 
of the system to which— as well as to the individuals— I owe a lasting 
(leht of gratitude. I make no attempt to argue the question as to 
the right and proper people to become the managers of theatres. 
This is a matter which the public decide for themselves. I speak 
from an experience of over thirty years, and of this country only; 
and I can say, without hesitation, that thejnanagements which have 
benefited and advanced our calling and added vastly to the intellectual 
recreation of the people have^bqen those of actors. 


Henry Irving. 
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.Ay indictment, Wgue but vehement, has, I understand, been pre- 
ferred of late against the system of management of theatres by actors, 
and 1 have been asked, oe a member of the assailed class, to justify 
this species of pluralisiii in the pages of this Review. • It is neces- 
sary, in the discussion of this subject, tq propound three questions ; 
(1) What is the substance of the accusation? (2) Who are the 
accusers ? and (3) Who are the accused ? 

1. Out of all the ‘paper pellets of the ]>rain' which have been 
launched against the system of actor-management, I can only lay 
hold of one which has in it even the appearance of solidity, and that 
is — to put it plainly — the contention that actors who arc also 
managers habitually give themselves the best parts in plays, to the 
exclusion of other actors who are equally or more meritorious ; that 
they insist — figuratively always and sometimes literally — on having 
all the limelight to themselves, whilst the rest of the company are 
relegated to the limbo of Egyptian darkness by their more than 
Egyptian taskmasters ; tbat by such means art is degraded and the 
artist is efifaced ; finally, that while this system prevails and the 
baleful star floods the whole sphere with the 'isolated and insolent 
majesty of his usurped beams, the galax/ of unrecognised genius 
around him must for ever pale their ineffectual light. 

It will be seen at once how difficult it is to deal wdtb a criticism 
of this sort by serious argument. The practice assailed can, by tlie 
nature of the case, only be justified by success ; and, equally, it can 
only be condemned by failure. It is not suggested, I suppose^ 
where an actor has acquired the necessary capital, that there is any 
impropriety in his expending such capital in the management of a 
theatre any more than in the conduct of any other lawful busi- 
ness. Can it be with any greater reason suggested that there 
is anything improper in the manager of a theatre utilising 
his own talents as part of the assets of the concern? If he 
has over.-estimated the value of this particular asset, so much the 
worse for him, and so much the worse for the theatre, which 
is speedily left to its own devices and transferred at a loss to* 
other hands. But *it is equally bad for the business if the actor- 
^ manager hiu xmder-estimated the value of the asset in question, and 
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equally productive of empty benches. What, for instance, would 
the public say if a manager commencing business with his personal 
past artistic record as his principal asset should suddenly announce 
his determination to abandon for ever important parts and, in the 
interests of art, should propose to come on with a letter ? Manage- 
ment of a theatre is, after all, qvA managei&ent, a business t^t 
succeeds or fails on precisely the same principles and for the same 
reasons as any other business. A good business man makes the 
most of everything he has ; if it money, he gets the best and 
safest return for it he can by judicious investment ; if it be goods 
and merchandise, he gets the best price he can for them ; if It be land, 
or bouses, he improves and adapts them as much as is necessary to 
insure the highest rent ; if it bf the talent of an assistant, he is 
careful to retain that talent in his service by a salary sufficient to 
prevent its going elsewhere; and if it be his own brains and experi- 
ence, lie utilises them so* far, but only so far, as they will bring in a 
l)rofit no less than he could acquire by paying for the services of 
another and more talented man in the same kind of work. This is 
his obvious interest. Now wliat is the capital of the actor-manager ? 
A theatre, the furniture, the scenery, dresses and appointments of 
the stage, the plays in which he has dramatic rights, the services of 
his comjmny, and lastly his own talents as an actor, and his personal 
influence with the public. This last is for him an asset, it may ^be 
the least valuable asset of all, or it may be by far the most valuable. 
It is for him to judge its value. He misjudges it at his peril. If be 
assigns to himself parts for which he is unfitted, to the exclusion 
of the more meritorious actor, the hard school of experience will soon 
land him in a position in which he will no longer be at liberty to 
make experiments in^elf-valtiafion. But if his popularity with the 
public is tried and proved, he would be a fool if he threw away or did 
not utilise to the utmost penny the value of what would then be the 
most important property in his business. There are some kinds of 
goodwill which are transferable, there are others which are not ; and 
among the latter class are the talent and popularity of an*actor. All 
assets which are not negotiable or communicable must be used if 
their value is not to be lost ^together ; and exactly the same 
considerations which induce a particularly gifted and popular 
member of a medical or legal or other professional firm to dedicate 
his own personal time and attention and skill to the pracfice of his 
firm, knowing that the public expects it and would otherwise keep . 
away, induces the actor-manager to utilise for the benefit of his 
business the talents and experience which have commended them- 
selves to the public voice. 

1 do not deny, on the contrary 1 maintain, that the theatres 
often have been and still are and can be well conducted by a manager 
who does not himself appear in the cast. 1 do it myself six months 
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in eray year. Such a manager, though not an actor^ may be an 
excellent judge of acting, may be a jadidoaB instmetor (it is doubt- 
ful but not impossible), a capable business man, and a keen observer 
of the public taste ; all that can be said is that he has one asset the 
less, compered with the manager who is also an actor. But the fiict that 
a manager who is not an actor is wise in not putting a fictitious value 
upon thab which is valueless, is in no way inconsistent with the pro- 
position that the manager whose personal talents have been accepted 
by his play-going public is eqilally wise in not ignoring or throw- 
ing away tha benefit of that which is valuable. 

In the one case, the success is assured by the wise self-restraint 
of the manager who does not act, but no less, in the other, it is 
assured by the wise self-expression of the manager who does. 

2. Who are the accusers ? 

They are certainly not the public. Complaint is, in their case, out 
of the question. A certain amusement is*ofiered them for a certain 
consideration. CTesi n prendife m a laieaer. They either approve of 
the* manner in which the actor-manager casts himself, and go to 
his theatre, or disapprove and stay away. In neither case have they, 
or could they with any reason pretend to liave, any legitimate griev- 
ance. Then if not the public, who ? Surely not actors. The really 
good actor of small or important parts need have no cause for fear. 
The dramatic critics, and better still the play-going public who, unlike 
the former, are unbiased by any of the personal sympathies or anti- 
pathies inherent in the weakness of individual humanity, are quick 
to detect genuine talent though moving in tlie smallest of spheres, 
and equally quick to insist on adequate recognition of approved effort. 
Assuming for the purposes of the argument that every actor-manager 
is so consumed with vanity and jealousy thaf his own inclinations 
would prompt him to withhold such recognition from any other actor 
in his company, yet it it is manifest that the pubbe will (though 
perhaps individually and by degrees) force upon such reluctant 
manager the advancement of the actor who has so attracted their 
Attention ; 'and that the manager, whose interest, after all, consists in 
satisfying, and if possible anticqiating, the general desire, will be 
•compelled to take into consideration the monetary value of the actor’s 
•drawing capacity. 

If the manager’s vanity be so great as to blind him to these con- 
siderations, then, as 1 have said, he will assuredly not retain for long 
A position in which he can oppress that or any other actor ; but vanity 
is rarely strong enough, in the conduct of a business, to shatter the 
force of self-interest, or to prevent the realisation and development 
of assets 

Again, as 1 have hinted above, the actor is likely to be far better 
•off under an actor-manager than a speculator pure and simple. The 
public do not know, when an actor is beginning to be known and 
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appreciated by them, how much it is frequently due to this very 
actor-mauager’s iatherly assiduity and attention* Nor do they know 
how rarely the actor-manager gets thanked ^for it, or how unde- 
servedly he is gibed at as an oppressor and a ‘ sweater ’ of talent. 

3. Who are the accused ? 

Now it is time to ask at whom is ‘ our friend/ the enemy, shoot- 
ing ? Will he be so good as to specify the objects of his*denuncia- 
tion? Who are the accused? There is sometimes a delicacy in 
introducing the names of individuals into a general discussion, but 
surely this is one of the cases in which stich a delickcy would be 
entirely misplaced. 

These general and gaseous indictments can only be exploded by 
the ‘ bare bodkin ’ of individual instances.* Actor-managers, there- 
fore, have a rtght to ask their assailants to condescend to^[>articulars, 
to point out by name the actors managing theatres in this country 
whom they charge with allotting better parts to themselves than the 
public hold they are entitled to. The readers of this Review shall be 
the jury. The accusers are hitherto as personally unknown almost 
and anonymous as the informers who used to drop their damning 
charges into the Lion’s mouth at Venice in the days of the Council 
of Ten. But, at least, let us know who are the accused. In general, 
human nature is so constituted that there is no uncertainty about 
the direction of the finger of scorn, particularly when that finger is 
anonymous. The number of London actor-managers is limited. 
Surely the framers of the indictment can fix on some one glaring 
example or ghastly warning. ^ 

Again, who and where are the rising actors who have been crushed 
by their actor-mana^rs ? Did Mr. Irving crush Mr. Terris or M^. 
Alexander when they were^at the Lyceum? Did I succeed in 
oppressing Mr. Tree when he acted in my company ? Has Mr. Tree 
himself succeeded as a manager in extinguishing Mr. Femandez ? 
Has Mr. Thome prevented Miss Emery or Mr. Maude from rising in 
public estimation ? Did Mr. Wilson Barrett obliterate Willard ? 

The fact is lost sight of that every actor-manager has himself 
gone through the salutary experience of what the indictment calls 
* being crushed ’ — a process which, while it lasted, his youth and 
vanity may have prompted him to call oppression, but which the 
advance of years has taught him to be grateful for as a discipline. 
Each actor-manager has been compelled to wait and to prove himself, 
till one fine day the public ‘ discovered * him. And the process is • 
still going on. Do we now see any instances of the actor-manager 
dismissing the actor who may achieve a success ? On the .contra^, 
he tries to help him, knowing that if he does not ofKer managers 
with a clearer perception of the value of artistic merit will soon snap 
him up, and that if some inducement be not offered to him to stay 
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where he is, in the shape of better parts and increased salary, he wUl 
seek a market for his talents elsewhere. 

Until a specific answer to such 8i)ecific questions as the above is 
forthcoming — until the demand for particulars is satisfied — I must 
claim to regard the indictment which is the subject of this paper as 
the merest wind-bag, and to doubt the ingenuousness of the pre- 
tended ze&l for the drama from which it is alleged to issue. Tlie 
charge rests on generalities onlj^ and generalities never convince. 

Ghari.es Wvndham. 


The Editor of The Ninetee:«th Gemtubt cannot undertaks 
to return unaccepted MSS, 
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